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To  the  People  of  Idaho 


A  Few  Words  to  Our  People  Telling  for  What  and  Why 

This  State  Historical  Society  Was  Organized 

AND  Giving  a  List  of  the  Different 

RELICS  AND  HISTORICAL  SPECIMENS 

Desired  and  Needed  by 

THE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUM  and  THE  ART  GALLERY 

The  National  and  State  Historical  Societies  of  the  World, 
with  their  Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Libraries  and  Historical 
Records,  are  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  the  greatest 
educational  factor  of  our  times. 

The  State  of  Idaho  instituted  and  located  the  State  Histo- 
rical Society  in  quarters  in  the  Capitol  Building  for  the  educa- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  citizens,  and  maintains,  in  practically 
burglar  and  fire-proof  quarters,  a  Museum,  Art  Gallery, 
Library  and  filing  systems  where  its  citizens  and  others  mter- 
ested  may  bring  to  the  State  valuable  heirlooms,  historical 
and  educational  objects,  relics  and  works  of  art,  pictures, 
books,  rare  documents,  etc.,  which,  if  acceptable,  will  be 
arranged,  classified  and  displayed  in  appropriate  and  protect- 
ing cases  and  cabinets,  where  they  may  be  viewed  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  both  from  an  educational  and  exhibition 
stand  point. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  people  to  preserve  and  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  record  of  events,  of  scientific  research 
and  invention,  and  of  advancement,  physically,  socially,  eccle- 
siastically, and  politically,  in  fact  the  history  of  that  people; 
to  accumulate,  arrange,  preserve  and  hand  down  this  history 
of  the  people  of  our  State  and  Nation  is  the  work  of  the  Idaho 
State  Historical  Society,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
conceived  and  is  maintained. 

But  this  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  free  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  the  people,  as  it  is  from  them  that  all  his- 
torical facts,  specimens,  objects,  works  of  art,  pictures  and 
reh'cs  must  be  obtained. 
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This  is  addressed  to  vou,  asking  you  to  send  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  any  information  or  knowledge  you  may  have 
of  the  location  of  any  historical  matter,  relics  or  specimens, 
that  we  may  investigate  and  if  found  desirable,  secure  them; 
and  also  asking  you  to  forward  to  the  Society  any  historical 
matter  or  objects  that  you  yourself  may  possess,  of  whatever 
nature,  that  they  may  be  properly  classified  and  preserved; 
the  more  you  regard  and  value  them  as  family  heirlooms  or 
personal  relics  or  keepsakes,  just  that  much  quicker  should 
you  try  to  place  them  with  the  State,  where,  if  they  are  accept- 
able, they  will  be  classified,  placed  in  secure  glass  cases  or  in 
the  vaults  in  a  fireproof  building,  and  be  cared  for  and  safely 
preserved  under  your  name  (see  donors'  list  of  accessions  on 
page  14),  where  they  can  be  seen  and  appreciated.  The  State 
can  care  for  and  preserve  them  for  all  time.     Can  you? 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  things  that  are 
acceptable  and  which  we  need,  such  as:  pamphlets,  letters 
and  books  on  American  history,  genealogy  and  biography; 
works  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  on  archaeology, 
ethnology  and  palaeography;  works,  letters,  pamphlets  and 
reports  on  all  national  institutions  and  societies,  either  social, 
fraternal,  statistical,  scientific,  charitable,  industrial  or  cooper- 
ative; all  scientific  works  and  pubhcations;  books,  letters,  maps 
and  all  material  relating  to  the  wars,  especially  those  in  which 
Idaho  was  concerned,  and  all  writings,  works  and  objects  relat- 
ing to  the  recent  World  War  and  all  of  the  Indian  Wars  and 
engagements;  curios,  relics,  pictures,  statues,  works  of  art,  etc., 
etc.,  but  most  especially  do  we  need  and  desire 

ALL  THAT  HAPPENS  IN  OR  IS  RELATED  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

such  as  pictures,  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  early 
history  and  settlement  of  the  State;  the  adventures  of  the 
early  pioneers,  their  biographies,  accounts  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  the  happenings  of  the  old  and  wild  days  of 
the  early  towns  and  settlements;  any  history  or  facts  about 
our  citizens  or  public  men,  either  living  or  deceased;  books 
written  by  or  about  any  citizens,  their  early  struggles,  priva- 
tions and  successes  while  the  State  of  Idaho  grew  from  a 
wilderness  to  the  greatest  of  the  West. 

Files  or  single  copies  of  all  Idaho  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  editors  and  publishers  of  Idaho  are  most  earnestly  solicited 
to  furnish  all  back  files  of  their  publications  if  they  are  not  at 
present  complete  in  our  vaults,  and  to  see  that  the  future  num- 
bers are  sent  regularly  to  the  State,  that  they  may  be  bound 
in  book  form  and  preserved  as  records  of  great  historical  value 
both  to  them  and  the  State. 
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Maps  and  charts  or  drawings  of  any  locality  in  the  State: 
Villages,  cities,  townships  and  counties,  and  especially  all  old 
maps  and  drawings  of  the  early  trails  and  settlements. 

Paintings,  photographs,  pictures  and  scenes  of  early  noted 
people,  places  and  events;  photographs  of  any  of  our  statesmen, 
early  pioneers,  pubHc  or  well-known  men  or  women,  public 
characters,  old  public  or  private  buildings  of  note,  pictures  of 
noteworthy  gatherings  or  events,  in  fact  all  pictures  of  what- 
ever nature  that  may  be  of  historical  interest. 

Curiosities  of  all  kinds;  also  coins,  medals,  antiques,  imple- 
ments for  war  and  domestic  purposes;  old,  antique  and  pioneer 
made  furniture  and  implements;  china,  glass,  wood  and  iron 
utensils  and  ornaments;  old  relics  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  leather 
or  stone,  statues,  carvings  and  works  of  art. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  aborigines:  writings,  books  and 
narratives  or  legends  of  our  Indian  tribes;  their  history,  religion, 
genealogy,  characteristics,  etc. ;  sketches  of  prominent  warriors, 
orators  and  chiefs,  accounts  of  the  Indian  uprisings,  together 
with  specimens  of  their  costumes,  ornaments,  curiosities,  imple- 
ments and  weapons;  also  samples  of  their  pottery,  spear  and 
arrowheads,  stone  implements  and  other  relics. 

In  brief,  all  facts  and  relics  that  have  been  in  the  past  or 
that  are  now  in  any  way  related  to  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  as  all  these  things  will  be  of  great  interest 
and  of  incalculable  value  to  coming  generations;  and  remember, 
that  these  things  that  you  hesitate  to  bring  because  of  their 
value  to  you  through  their  family  connections  and  the  memo- 
ries and  dear  ones  they  may  represent  can  be  kept  safely  and 
sacredly  forever  by  the  State,  while  you  and  I  may  be  gone 
tomorrow. 

Any  communications,  inquiries  or  relics  may  be  nddressed 
to  the  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

(Mrs.)  Ella  C.  Reed,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  Hi^orical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  Years 

1923-1924 


To  the  Honorable  Charles  C.  Moore,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

Sir: 

Section  1277  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Idaho  to  submit  to  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  our 
biennial  report  for  the  years  1923  and  1924.  Nine  reports  of 
this  Board  ftave  been  filed  since  the  Society  was  founded  by 
act  of  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Idaho, 
approved  March  12,  1907,  but  in  no  prior  biennial  period  has 
the  governing  board  been  privileged  to  call  attention  to  so 
many  and  so  valuable  additions  to  accumulations  of  historic 
matter — ^pictures,  relics,  curios  and  exhibits — and  to  such  bet- 
terment in  methods  of  preserving,  maintaining  and  exhibiting 
them,  as  we  now  have.  The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Mrs.  Ella 
C.  Reed,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  herewith  submitted, 
specially  points  out  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  two  years, 
compares  our  present  more  commodious  and  extended  rooms 
with  the  cramped  department  in  which  the  Society^s  belong- 
ings were  contained  prior  to  the  spring  of  1924,  the  many  new 
large  floor  and  full  plate  glass  cases  in  which  our  smaller 
exhibits  are  contained,  added  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
new  arrangement  of  pioneer  pictures  and  engravings  which 
makes  the  rooms  of  the  Society  the  real  show  place  of  the 
Capitol  Building;  and  also  shows  the  vastly  increased  interest 
in  the  Historical  Society,  its  efforts  and  accumulations,  shown 
by  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  great  and  constantly  increasing 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Society  rooms. 

To  you,  Governor  Moore,  above  all  others,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  feel  the  people  of  Idaho  are  indebted  for  these  great 
improvements  made  possible  during  the  last  two  years.  In- 
tensely interested  as  you  have  always  been  in  the  vital  matters 
affecting  the  Society,  your  sought-for  counsel  and  advice  has 
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always  been  cheerfully  extended  to  our  Board,  and  together 
with  your  commanding  influence  in  procuring  absolutely  needed 
floor  space,  has  made  possible  the  now  existing  improvement 
in  methods  and  betterment  of  conditions.  The  members  of 
this  Board  extend  to  you  our  personal  obligations  for  the  many, 
both  official  and  private,  courtesies,  extended  us,  and  assure 
the  people  of  Idaho  that  to  you  more  than  ever  before  to  a 
Governor  of  the  State,  is  due  the  great  advancement  in  this 
important  department  of  our  State  Government. 

Our  Librarian  and  Assistant 

This  Board  desires  to  express  the  appreciation  of  its  mem- 
bers of  the  valuable  services  of  our  Librarian,  Mrs.  Ella  C. 
Reed.  The  first  Librarian,  Hon.  John  Hailey,  was  appointed 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Society  in  1907,  and  served  four 
years  without  an  assistant,  and  received  during  that  time  a 
yearly  salary  of  $1,000.00,  but  in  1911,  it  being  evident  that 
one  person  could  not  handle  the  affairs  of  the  office,  the  salary 
of  the  Librarian  was  increased  by  making  it  $100.00  per  month, 
and  an  assistant  was  provided  with  an  annual  salary  of  $600.00. 
So  the  matter  was  continued  until  the  Fourteenth  Legislative 
Assembly  met  in  1917,  when  a  salary  of  $100.00  per  month 
each  was  provided  for  the  Librarian  and  Assistant,  and  this 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Mrs.  Reed  continued 
as  Assistant  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Hailey  in  April,  1921,  when 
she  was  made  Librarian,  and  has  since  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion. Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  office 
before  taking  the  leading  position,  she  has  continuously  made 
improvement  in  methods  and  absolutely  devoted  herself  to  the 
performance  of  her  official  duties,  and  her  knowledge  of 
needed  betterments,  united  with  her  abiding  affection  for 
the  department  with  which  she  has  so  long  been  so  intimately 
connected,  has  contributed  in  great  degree  to  the  advances 
made  during  the  last  two  biennial  periods. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Reed,  Jr.,  Assistant  Librarian  for  the  last 
four  years,  an  archaeologist  of  wide  knowledge  and  great 
practical  experience,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  energy  in  carry- 
ing out  his  own  or  other  persons'  ideas,  has  made  himself 
invaluable  to  the  Society  and  entitled  to  full  share  of  the  credit 
due  its  officers.  The  love  of  the  work  done,  the  personal 
interest  felt  by  the  Librarian  and  her  Assistant  in  their  employ- 
ment have  to  a  greater  extent,  we  believe,  than  the  salary 
paid,  been  the  cause  of  their  retaining  their  positions.  We 
call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
future  compensation  for  these  valuable  officers,  and  repeat  in 
this  connection  the  comments  of  the  Board  upon  the  matter 
made  in  our  report  for  the  1921-1922  period: 
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"We  call  your  earliest  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  organization  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  pay  of  the  Librarian  and  Assistant 
Librarian  has  been  pitifully  small.  Only  $100.00  per 
month  has  been  paid  to  each  of  these  officers,  whose  duties 
are  so  onerous  and  who  are  occupying  such  responsible 
positions.  There  is  no  other  department  of  our  State 
government  wherein  its  officers  have  been  so  poorly  paid, 
and  in  justice  to  the  present  Librarian  and  her  able 
Assistant,  we  suggest  that  if  retained  the  salary  of  these 
officers  should  be  materially  increased.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  pay  they  have  received  has  been  less  than  that 
received  by  the  ordinary  clerks  and  stenographers  in  the 
public  offices  of  the  Capitol  building,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  is  great  and  their  working  hours  are  long. 
To  properly  fill  the  positions  requires  an  extended  knowl- 
edge of  many  subjects  and  special  aptitude  of  many  kinds, 
and  we  submit  that  these  officers,  who  have  been  actuated 
more  by  desire  to  successfully  carry  out  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  Society  than  they  have  to  make  money 
for  themselves,  should  be  given  a  salary  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  their  positions  and  the  character 
of  their  duties.'' 


Additional  Room  for  Society  Purposes 

The  cramped-up  quarters  assigned  the  Society  and  its  be- 
longings upon  the  completion  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  the 
removal  of  the  Society  belongings  there,  made  it  impossible 
to  properly  care  for  and  display  our  exhibits  until  additional 
room  was  provided  in  the  spring  of  1924.  While  the  strain  was 
thereby  greatly  lessened,  the  remedy  provided  was  by  no  means 
adequate,  and  we  have  undisplayed  exhibits  at  the  present 
time  that  would  fill  space  equal  to  that  acquired  last  spring. 
The  people  of  Idaho  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  our 
Department  and  the  possibilities  of  its  future.  Many  valuable 
relics  of  the  past  are  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Society  which 
will  result  in  their  immediate  delivery.  While  the  exigencies 
of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  necessitate  in  the  days  soon  to 
come,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fire-proof  building  for 
the  use  of  this  Society,  either  solely  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  departments,  we  realize  that  the  time  is  not  opportune 
for  insisting  upon  immediate  action  thereon.  In  the  meantime 
we  urge  that  our  present  quarters  should  be  extended  by  in- 
cluding all  the  room  lately  occupied  by  the  Adjutant  General, 
and  other  rooms  contiguous  thereto.  This  could  be  accom- 
pHshed,  as  we  understand  it,  without  particular  cost,  or 
serious  inconvenience  to  other  departments.     The  efforts  we 
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are  making  inure  to  the  future  good  of  every  part  of  the  State 
and  its  people.  We  are  not  working  for  the  present  only,  but 
for  the  future.  The  accumulations  of  this  Society  will  profit 
the  succeeding  generations  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio.  This 
Society  should  have  preference,  we  submit,  over  ordinary  rou- 
tine matters  when  it  comes  to  providing  room  actually  neces- 
sary for  both  present  and  future  purposes. 

Another  matter  to  which  we  invite  careful  attention  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  our  exhibits  and  the  numbers  of 
our  citizens,  and  especially  the  scholars  of  our  schools  and 
colleges,  who  will  familiarize  themselves  with  them  when  the 
proper  quarters  are  provided  for  their  display. 

Increase  in  Appropriation 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of 
increase  in  salary  for  the  Historian  and  her  Assistant.  We 
believe  the  future  requires  an  extension  of  the  office  force 
employed.  There  should  be  a  provision  made  for  another 
assistant.  This  might  not  require  constant  employment  at 
present,  but  such  help  should  be  provided  part  of  the  time 
at  least.  A  liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  to  arrange 
for  purchase  of  exhibits  which  owners  will  not  donate,  and  to 
provide  transportation  for  things  donated,  but  which  will  entail 
expense  in  their  removal.  The  ever-increasing  exhibits  we  own 
entails  considerable  expense  to  keep  in  order.  Many  historical 
points  of  great  interest  in  Idaho  should  be  preserved  and  cared 
for  and  sufficient  funds  provided  to  make  payments,  even  where 
final  results  depended  upon  future  legislative  action. 

Again  thanking  Your  Excellency  for  your  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  in  dealing  with  this  Board  and  its  members,  we 
respectfully  submit  this  report  for  your  consideration. 

James  H.  Hawley, 
montie  b.  gwinn, 
Frank  A.  Fenn, 

Board  of  Trustees. 


NINTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

of  the 

LIBRARIAN  AND  SECRETARY 

ELLA  C.  REED 

For  the  Years 
1923-1924 


To  the  Hon.  James  H.  Hawley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^ 
State  Historical  Society. 

Sir: 

As  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Idaho  State  Historical 
Society,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  to  yourself  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  my  report  covering  the  biennial  term 
just  ending  December  31,  1924. 

During  this  term  I  have  continued  the  policies  as  outlined 
by  the  Board  and  approved  by  them  for  the  previous  term. 

I  have  proceeded  with  the  classification,  recording  and  filing 
of  the  entire  department,  this  is  of  necessity  a  slow  and  tedious 
process,  as  no  systematic  records  had  been  kept  for  so  many 
of  the  earlier  years,  requiring  much  research,  and  although  it 
is  a  heavy  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  department,  good 
progress  is  being  made.  The  entire  picture  gallery  has  now 
been  completely  classified  and  entered  on  the  accession  books, 
historical  and  biographical  sketches  prepared  on  some  of  the 
more  important  pictures  of  the  pioneers,  and  an  index  made 
of  the  entire  gallery,  and  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  print  a 
complete  catalog  of  the  pictures  during  this  term,  but  shortness 
of  funds  for  the  purpose  compelled  us  to  stop  with  the  index. 
This  catalog  is  very  important  and  should  be  provided  for  by 
all  means  this  coming  term,  as  also  the  framing  of  about  two 
hundred  pictures  now  stored  in  our  picture  cabinet  and  vault. 

The  additions  to  our  pictures  during  this  term  has  been  very 
gratifying,  and  we  have  received  some  very  fine  and  valuable 
historical  pieces. 

At  the  time  our  additional  room  was  added,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  one  were  redecorated, 
thereby  requiring  the  taking  down  and  rehanging  of  every 
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picture,  and  while  this  required  a  great  deal  of  extra  time  and 
work,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  gallery,  as  we  were  able  to 
improve  greatly  upon  the  chronological  order  by  the  addition  of 
the  extra  wall  space,  but  at  this  place  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  walls  are  again  practically  filled  and  we  are 
again  compelled  to  store  pictures  in  the  vault,  both  framed 
and  unframed. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  extra  work  in  the  rooms, 
installing  the  cases,  arranging  the  displays  and  the  rehanging 
of  all  of  our  picture  gallery  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  our 
new  room,  Mr.  Reed  of  the  archaeological  and  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Society  was  able  to  make  but  a  limited  number  of 
trips  this  term,  but  each  was  the  means  of  securing  very 
extensive  and  valuable  additions  to  our  collection. 

At  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  was  secured  the  large  collection  of 
mounted  specimens,  prehistoric  stone  implements,  pictures, 
relics  and  curios  of  the  late  Judge  W.  J.  Smith  of  that  city, 
which  were  donated  to  the  State  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Clara 
Smith.     These  fill  two  cases. 

At  Mountain  Home  was  secured  one  of  the  old  time  freight- 
ing wagons  used  crossing  the  plains  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail. 
This  with  the  old  Boise-Idaho  City  stage  coach  which  was 
secured  during  the  first  part  of  the  term,  gives  us  two  very 
fine  old  pieces  of  the  early  pioneer  transportation  of  Idaho  and 
the  West. 

Also  at  Mountain  Home  was  secured  the  B.  Z.  Smith  col- 
lection, which  contained,  besides  numerous  relics  and  mounted 
specimens,  some  fine  World  War  relics  and  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  old  guns,  rifles,  knives  and  pistols,  each  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  early  day  struggles  and  history  of  Idaho. 

At  Weiser  was  secured  the  entire  prehistoric  collection  of 
stone  implements  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse.  This  collection 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  private  collections  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  has  been  years  gather- 
ing it  together.  It  comprises  from  four  to  five  hundred  pieces 
and  fills  nearly  two  of  the  big  ten-foot  plate  glass  floor  cases 
in  the  Museum,  and  contains  very  rare  and  finely  designed 
specimens.  This  collection  will  equal  the  best  as  displayed  by 
any  of  the  large  Museums,  and  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  State  collection.  Dr.  Waterhouse  also  presented  the  So- 
ciety with  a  very  fine  lot  of  Indian  bead  work,  calumets,  beaded 
Indian  gloves,  games,  etc.;  and  an  assortment  of  old  revolvers 
that  are  of  early  Idaho  pioneer  days,  and  says  he  will  shortly 
have  a  number  of  pieces  to  add  to  his  already  fine  collection. 

Also  at  Weiser  was  secured  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Michael  the 
model  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat,  made  in  all  its  details. 
This  model  is  about  eight  and  one-half  feet  long,  with  the 
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regulation  three  decks,  stem  wheel,  two  stacks,  wheel  house, 
etc.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  and  had  hung  in  one  of  the  shops 
in  Weiser  since  about  the  founding  of  that  town. 

On  the  trip  to  the  Northern  and  Western  portions  of  the 
State,  including  a  trip  across  into  Oregon  and  Washington,  was 
secured  a  very  fine  collection  of  natural  history  and  ethnologi- 
cal specimens,  a  list  of  which  appears  under  that  heading  in 
another  division  of  the  report. 

At  Emmett  was  secured  the  fossil  tusk  of  a  prehistoric 
mastodon  that  had  been  exposed  when  the  Farmers  Company 
Canal  broke  through  its  banks  and  cut  a  ditch  across  to  the 
Canyon  Canal  on  the  Allen  farm.  This  tusk  is  in  three  pieces, 
and  from  measurements  was  approximately  nine  feet  long. 
Borings  are  being  made  to  determine  the  location  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton. 

A  special  trip  was  made  to  Idaho  City,  at  which  place  a 
very  large  collection  of  important  and  valuable  old  relics  was 
secured,  each  of  which  was  connected  with  early  Idaho  pioneer 
history,  such  as  the  big  gold  scales  used  by  the  first  bank  in 
Idaho  Territory  to  weigh  gold  dust  in  1863.  These  scales  are 
nearly  three  feet  high,  are  full  jeweled  and  will  weigh  over 
five  hundred  ounces  of  gold  dust,  and  were  the  largest  gold 
scales  in  the  West.  Also  being  bought  by  the  first  bank  in 
Idaho  Territory,  they  were  (other  than  small  private  scales) 
the  first  gold  scales  in  Idaho.  Numerous  relics  from  the  old 
"Luna  House" ;  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  the  early  pioneers; 
some  old  rifles  and  revolvers  used  during  the  wild,  early  mining 
days;  relics  from  Chinatown  and  from  the  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  that  flourished  in  those  early,  lawless  times;  some  fine 
pieces  of  old  hand-made  pioneer  furniture,  and  the  gold  scales 
used  by  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company  to  weigh  gold  dust 
consigned  to  that  company  for  shipment  in  the  early  'sixties. 

The  ethnological  and  fossil  specimens  received  have  been  of 
a  high  order  and  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  but  I  regret 
the  fact  that  our  absence  of  adequate  funds  lost  us  a  great 
niany  pieces  that  we  should  have  secured,  as  they  are  fast 
disappearing  and  becoming  very  scarce  now,  and  are  taken 
away  out  of  the  State  to  the  East  as  quickly  as  found ;  but  we 
were  able  to  locate  and  save  some  of  them,  and  two  or  three 
very  desirable  pieces  were  located  that  will  be  taken  up  and 
brought  to  the  Historical  Society  at  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity that  our  finances  permit,  and  also  two  very  important 
relics  that  are  on  one  of  the  old  trails.  In  my  report  for  last 
term  attention  was  called  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
fossil  and  prehistoric  remains  and  relics  of  Idaho.  The  fact 
was  cited  that  it  was  the  practice  that  such  relics  as  were 
found  were  sent  or  sold  to  eastern  museums  or  to  private  col- 
lections, and  the  fact  was  stressed  that  owing  to  the  great 
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length  of  time  these  objects  had  lain  in  the  earth  and  the  fact 
that  modem  development  which  is  continually  being  made, 
changing  the  course  of  streams,  putting  water  on  hitherto  dry 
areas  and  draining  the  water  from  former  wet  areas,  was  fast 
completing  the  destruction  that  centuries  had  begun. 

They  are  now  two  years  older  than  that  report,  with  two 
years  of  crumbling,  destruction  and  decay,  which  civilization 
accomplishes  faster  in  a  year  than  nature  did  in  a  century,  and  I 
wish  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  secure  any 
of  these  valuable  specimens  and  preserve  them  for  the  education 
and  enlightenment  of  the  people  of  this  State,  that  we  must  do 
so  now,  or  it  will  shortly  be  everlastingly  too  late,  when 
the  Museums  of  the  East,  which  already  own  vast  displays  of 
these  relics,  but  realize  the  importance  of  getting  as  many  as 
possible,  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  sending  expeditions 
into  our  own  and  other  states  to  secure,  in  many  cases  but  a 
single  additional  fossil  or  two,  then  surely  we  can  spend  at  least 
a  few  hundreds  to  keep  them  for  our  people. 

LIST  OF  ACCESSIONS 

The  list  of  accessions  that  follows  are  those  that  have  been 
received  and  added  to  the  Historical  Collection  during  this 
term,  from  January  1,  1923  to  December  31,  1924,  and  while 
a  great  many  of  them  have  extensive  histories  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  early  fortunes  of  Idaho,  space  does  not  permit 
of  any  detailed  description  and  I  will  be  compelled  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  brief  outline  in  the  list  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
that  I  will  call  attention  to  in  another  division  of  the  report. 
They  are  listed  in  the  order  received  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  donor. 

AvERAL  Malpass,  Kuna,  Idaho,  ermine  or  white  weasel 
(for  mounting).  Orin  M.  Henry,  Boise,  Idaho,  German  knap- 
sack, Argonne.  Frank  Martin,  Boise,  Idaho,  Indian  mortar, 
crystal  rock.  Geo.  W.  Rred,  Jr.,  Boise,  Idaho,  lobster  claws 
from  Atlantic  ocean,  shells  from  Puget  Sound,  pearl  button 
shells  from  Mississippi  River,  halibut  hook,  B.  C;  basket  game, 
basket  of  cedar  roots.  Lizzie  Moore  Sisk,  Boise,  Idaho,  auto- 
biography. Montana  Historical  Society,  pages  7  and  12, 
The  Anaconda  Standard,  December  31,  1922.  George  Mus- 
SER,  Boise,  Idaho,  World's  War  clippings,  two  Century  and  a 
Hearst  magazine,  "Chronicles  of  the  Yellowstone,  one  Vol. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Sisk,  Boise,  Idaho,  biographical  sketch  of  Louise 
Starr  Robb.  John  T.  Wamsley,  Soldiers'  Home,  copper  coin, 
Helvetia.  Stewart  Campbell,  Boise,  Idaho,  25  cents,  Cana- 
dian paper  money.  Mrs.  Anna  Moore  Simpson,  Boise,  Idaho, 
biography  of  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Simpson.  R.  N.  Peed,  Boise, 
Idaho,  teaspoon  found  in  ruins  of  Central  Hotel  fire  of  August 
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1,  1893.  Mary  Cartee  Joy,  Boise,  Idaho,  piece  of  Indian 
pottery  found  in  the  Boise  River  bluffs,  dolFs  silk  quilt  made 
in  1869.  George  H.  Himes,  Portland,  Oregon,  copies  of  his- 
toric letters.  Alice  Whitman  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  photo  of  Joe  Kentuck  (Nez  Perce  Indian).  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Simpson,  Boise,  Idaho,  portraits  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 
Simpson.  Thomas  F.  Berry,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  picture  of 
"Boys  of  Veterans'  Hospital'',  "Emmett  Red  Cross",  copies 
of  Hello  Buddy,  Boise  Barracks.  By  Purchase,  old  Boise- 
Idaho  City  Stage  Coach,  "Syringa  Blossoms",  Vol.  1;  'Rules 
and  Practice,  House  of  Representatives,  59th  Congress",  old 
pair  slippers,  Mexican  spur,  branding  iron,  cast  iron  tea  kettle. 
Ethel  E.  Redfield,  Boise,  Idaho,  portrait.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Babb, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  pictures  of  Spalding  monuments  and  apple 
tree  at  Lapwai  Mission,  Idaho  Secretary  of  State,  "Ses- 
sion Laws,  Seventeenth  Legislature' ' .  By  Historical  Society, 
Visitors'  Register,  1921-22.  JuDSON  Spofford,  Boise,  Idaho, 
pamphlet  on  History  of  American  People.  Gov.  C.  C.  Moore, 
Boise,  Idaho,  "Message  to  Seventeenth  Legislature  and  Veto 
Message",  "State-wide  Primary  Bill".  J.  F.  Johnson,  Notus, 
Idaho,  portrait  Thomas  T.  Johnson.  Geo.  W.  Fenley,  Boise, 
Idaho,  fossils  and  petrifactions.  Robert  H.  Barton,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  silver  spoon  from  silver  chest  of  Jeff  Davis,  house- 
wife, captured  Civil  War.  A.  F.  Parker,  Grangeville,  Idaho, 
pamphlet,  address  at  University  of  Idaho.  James  E.  Babb, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  copies  first  recorded  instruments  of  Idaho 
Territory,  Pierce  City.  A.  B.  Lucas,  Jerome,  Idaho,  old  Ter- 
ritorial legal  blank.  Miss  Marion  Orr,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
proceedings  of  Library  Association,  eighth  annual  meeting, 
Boise,  April,  1923.  Charley  T.  Kozawa,  Boise,  Idaho,  porce- 
lain lion  from  Nayago,  Japan.  Miss  Margaret  S.  Roberts, 
Boise,  Idaho,  portrait.  Idaho  Statesman  Comoant,  Boise, 
portrait  of  John  (Poney)  Young.  By  Purchase,  German  hel- 
met, gas  mask,  French  coins.  Louis  Herrbach,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  German  sword,  bayonet  and  steel  scabbard  from  the 
Meuse,  World  War.  Max  Mayfield,  Boise,  Idaho,  picture, 
"Charter  Members  I.  0.  0.  F."  Capt.  Wm.  E.  Lynd,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  relics  of  Fort  Crittendon.  Frederik  Ander- 
son, Boise,  Idaho,  large  pine  cone,  1920.  Gov.  Wm.  J.  McCON- 
NELL,  Moscow,  Idaho,  portraits  Gov.  Wm.  J.  McConnell,  Gov. 
McConnell  and  Staff.  By  Purchase,  Senators  grouped  photo, 
"Fourteenth  Session  Idaho  Legislature".  George  H.  Illing- 
WORTH,  Boise,  Idaho,  pestle,  freak  rock,  old  muzzle  loading  gun 
from  Jordan  Valley,  bar  and  pot  hook  from  Old  Fort  Lyons. 
John  Ridenbaugh,  Boise,  Idaho,  portraits  of  Wm.  B.  Morris 
and  wife.  S.  I.  Naramore,  Rock,  Idaho,  Indian  stone  mano 
and  fossil  bones.  Lowell  Allen  Park,  Banner,  Oregon, 
arrow  heads.     Gordon  Orville  Park,  Banner,  Oregon,  two 
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skinning  knives.  Thomas  P.  Clark,  sawed-off  U.  S.  Spring- 
field rifle.  By  Purchase,  one  bayonet  of  Springfield  rifle  from 
rifle  pits  at  Three  Forks,  Oregon,  1878.  Clarence  Anderson, 
Rome,  Oregon,  skinning  knife  and  three  arrow  points.  Miss 
Lela  Woods,  Cliflf  P.  0.,  Idaho,  arrow  points.  Chris  Ander- 
son, Rome,  Oregon,  petrified  wood.  C.  K.  McHarg,  Jr., 
monument  from  old  Territorial  survey  line  between  Idaho  and 
Washington  mile  post  No.  95.  D.  M.  Michael,  Weiser,  Idaho, 
eight-foot  model  Mississippi  River  steamboat.  Mrs.  Goldie 
Lash-Carter,  Van  Wyck,  Long  Valley,  flail  for  threshing  out 
grain.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Fuller,  Salubria,  Idaho,  water  snake  from 
Salubria.  John  Lopez,  Boise,  Idaho  small  five-shot  revol- 
ver. John  Fagerstedt,  Weiser,  Idaho,  foreign  paper  money. 
By  Purchase,  picture  of  Gov.  Brady  and  Staff.  Walter  B. 
Ryals,  Boise,  Idaho,  string  of  shefl  beads.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Clark, 
Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  arrow  head  found  near  Glenns  Ferry. 
Mrs.  Clara  Smith,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  twelve  pictures  and 
following  relics  from  the  collection  of  her  husband.  Judge  W.  J. 
Smith  two  pieces  white  coral,  two  sea  shells,  small  star  fish, 
three  stalactites  on  base,  humerus  bone  and  piece  of  vertebra 
of  mastodon,  miner's  horn  gold  pan  with  handle,  Chinese  stone 
jug,  mounted  owl,  hawk,  opossum,  badger,  gray  squirrel,  fi^ang 
squirrel,  Douglas  squirrel,  wombat,  aUigator,  American  eared 
grebe,  gosling  with  4  legs,  two  pairs  buffalo  horns,  pair  cattle 
horns,  antelope  horns,  large  moose  horns  and  pair  from  small 
moose,  eight  pieces  paper  money,  framed;  carved  cocoa  shell, 
a  shell  of  land  turtle,  pine  marten,  mano  and  mealing  stones, 
two  pestles,  upper  half  of  pestle,  five  fiint  knives,  three  spear 
heads,  four  fiint  arrow  heads,  eight  black  obsidian  knives, 
fifteen  black  obsidian  knives,  four  flint  drills,  one  curved  white 
flint  knife,  five  shards,  one  petrified  tooth  piece  fossil  tooth, 
fossil  fish,  pair  Indian  snow  shoes,  sword  from  sword-fish,  skin 
of  rattlesnake,  large  porcupine  quill,  head  of  tomahawk,  buck- 
skin beaded  breast  plate,  beaded  pouch,  buckskin  shot  pouch 
and  bone  measure,  cane  with  carved  snakes  entwined,  long 
curved  sword,  old  rusted  remains  of  repeating  rifle  taken  from 
sand  bar  below  Shoshone  Falls,  was  lost  with  boat  of  voya- 
geurs,  Indians  and  a  Catholic  Priest  that  went  over  the  falls 
in  early  days;  hilt  of  fencing  foil,  leather  belt  and  brass  buckle, 
old  stag  handle  hunting  knife  found  on  Snake  River  near  the 
Shoshone  Falls;  leather  cartridge  case  marked  A.  P.  C.  F.  A.  R.; 
eight  uniform  buttons,  old  fashioned  clasp  knife,  old  army  de- 
signed deck  of  playing  cards,  old  curved  knife  made  from  file 
(no  handle),  Hotchkiss  shell  (Paris);  short  Turkish  sword  in 
leather  scabbard,  mule  shoe  with  rock  imbedded,  piece  of  petri- 
fied wood  showing  knot,  head  of  eagle  made  of  stone,  irons 
from  end  of  wagon  tongue  found  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail,  small 
bullet  mould  for  two  bullets,  daguerreotype  in  case  of  lady 
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dressed  in  style  of  early  'sixties;  old  fashioned  horn  handle 
pocket  knife  old  fashioned  Chinese  pocket  book,  two  shells 
used  by  the  Filipinos  for  window  lights,  pieces  of  fossil  teeth  of 
mammoth,  petrified  clam  shell,  petrified  pine  cone,  Indian 
sling  stone,  Japanese  wooden  shoe,  pottery  snake  1879.  Dr. 
J.  N.  Davis,  Kimberly,  Idaho,  humerus  of  a  mastodon,  found 
on  Snake  River  near  Shoshone  Falls.  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Heck- 
man,  Wayne,  Michigan,  steel  engraving  of  George  Washington 
and  family  R.  H.  Whittaker,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  albino 
woodchuck.  Wayne  Hewitt,  Boise,  Idaho,  black  obsidian 
from  which  arrow  points  were  made,  found  near  Boise.  Clar- 
ence Barber,  Boise,  Idaho,  small  black  obsidian  knife,  piece 
obsidian  arrow,  found  near  Idaho  City.  Chas.  S.  Moody, 
Portland,  Oregon,  grouped  pictures  of  members  of  Fourteenth 
State  Legislature.  By  Purchase,  copy  of  old  advertisement 
of  1852.  W.  S.  Lovely,  Boise,  Idaho,  forty-four  caliber 
(British  lion)  five-shot  revolver.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Turner,  Boise, 
Idaho,  Indian  pestle  plowed  up  in  Limekiln  Gulch,  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  Boise.  W.  W.  GORSUCH,  Anaconda,  Mon- 
tana, ten  pfennig  coin.  Mr.  Reed,  Boise,  Idaho,  calk  for 
horseshoe,  found  on  old  Military  Road,  Camp  Three  Forks. 
Beatrice  Anna  Benson,  Weiser,  Idaho,  large  stone  pestle. 
N.  L.  Newman,  Midvale,  Idaho,  small  mortar  and  pestle. 
Doris  Mackey,  Midvale,  Idaho,  two  arrow  points.  Audra 
Seid,  Midvale,  Idaho,  two  arrow  points.  A.  M.  Hinke,  Mid- 
vale, Idaho,  old  Colt's  revolver.  Leslie  Johnson,  Weiser, 
Idaho,  cap  and  ball  rifle  used  in  early  days  in  Idaho.  S.  M. 
French,  Weiser,  Idaho,  parts  of  fossil  tooth  of  mammoth  and 
fossil  bones.  Wayne  D.  Denman,  Weiser,  Idaho,  Indian 
mortar  and  stone  pestle.  Margaret  Pedro,  Weiser,  Idaho, 
stone  pestle,  flint  arrow  point.  Chas.  F.  Peacock,  Weiser, 
Idaho,  large  fossil  horn  from  Crane  Creek  Reservoir.  Wendon 
W.  Strombborn,  Weiser,  Idaho,  arrow  point  found  north  of 
Midvale.  Mr.  Reed,  Boise,  Idaho,  petrified  wood  from  gravel 
pit  near  Boise.  Edward  M.  Joslin,  Weiser,  Idaho,  old  muzzle 
loading  rifle.  Mrs.  Kate  E.  N.  Feltham,  Weiser,  Idaho,  old 
Bible  of  1833  and  old  fashioned  dress  made  in  1850.  A.  N. 
Johnson,  Clarkston,  Washington,  two  arrow  points  from  Echo, 
Oregon.  J.  M.  Bennett,  General  Manager,  Nevada  Northern 
Railway  Company,  East  Ely,  Nevada,  drawer  pulls  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  private  car  used  in  1861.  Mrs.  James  E.  Babb, 
Lewiston  Idaho  photographic  copies  of  the  last  instrument 
recorded  while  we  were  a  part  of  Washington  Territory  in 
1863,  and  the  first  one  as  Idaho  Territory.  Keith  Stewart, 
Boise,  Idaho,  powder  horn  carried  in  Civil  War  by  Thos. 
Stewart.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  New  York,  "Ox-Team 
Days  on  the  Oregon  Trail,"  by  Ezra  Meeker.  Harold  Wil- 
liamson, Boise,  Idaho,  rattlesnake  skin  of  1923.     Ella  C. 
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Reed  Boise,  Idaho,  four  starfish  from  Nye  Beach,  Oregon, 
1923.  By  Purchase,  wagon  tire  and  old  scraps  of  iron  from 
emigrant  wagons  destroyed  by  Indians  on  Rabbit  Creek  in 
massacre  of  1852.  Emma  M.  Heckman,  Wayne,  Michigan, 
silver  napkin  ring,  daguerreotype  of  Hannah  Artley  Leng,  gold 
breastpin  of  1855  photograph  of  Emma  M.  Leng  (Heckman), 
old  style  black  breastpin,  link  from  engineer's  steel  watch  chain 
of  1872,  old  coins,  old  handkerchiefs,  hand-made  lace,  tatting 
and  crochet,  Chinese  embroidery.  By  Purchase,  old  coins 
and  old  leather  covered  trunk.  Frank  and  Howard  Allen, 
Ernmett,  Idaho,  tusk  of  mastodon  found  near  Emmett.  Frank 
Knox,  Emmett,  Idaho,  small  Indian  m.ortar  and  pestle  from 
Squaw  Creek  Butte.  A.  Peterson,  Emmett,  Idaho,  fungus 
growth  found  in  the  solid  body  of  a  pine  tree  8^  feet  in 
diameter.  T.  J.  Atkins,  Boise,  Idaho,  presidential  group 
picture  and  presentation  of  horseshoe  by  him  at  Pocatello, 
1923.  Montie  B.  Gwinn,  Boise,  Idaho,  scrap  book  of 
newspaper  clippings  of  World  War  and  Loan  Drives.  W. 
A.  Stewart,  Culdesac,  Idaho,  gun  of  1860  plowed  out 
during  work  on  highway  above  Grangeville,  Idaho.  Cal- 
vin R.  White,  Boise,  Idaho,  portrait  By  Purchase,  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pioneers. 
By  Purchase,  mounted  caribou  head  By  Purchase,  gas 
mask,  shot  pouch.  Mrs.  Kate  E.  N.  Feltham,  Weiser,  Idaho, 
a  collection  of  shells  from  Pacific  coast,  string  of  shell  from 
Sandwich  Islands,  twenty-five  flints  and  Indian  arrow  points, 
piece  of  prehistoric  pottery  from  Central  America,  six  old  fash- 
ioned ivory-handled  knives,  old  set  cameo  ear  rings  and  pin, 
old  gold  pencil,  old  spool  thread,  button  hook,  old  beads,  old 
hair  work  ready  for  mounting,  five  old  silk  patchwork  blocks 
for  quilt,  one  old  china  match  box,  two  old  prayer  books  1858 
and  1860  one  very  small  book,  "Dew-Drops" ;  seventeen  badges 
from  1894  to  1905,  old  camel's  hair  brush,  petrified  sea  shells, 
spar  from  Niagara  fossil  leaf,  one  Chinese  coin.  Mrs.  Lee 
HiGHLEY,  New  Meadows,  pioneer  sketches  in  Weiser  Semi- 
Weekly  Signal,  December  14, 1922.  John  Hanson,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  portrait  of  John  Hanson  and  wife.  Lawrence  Han- 
son, Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  portraits  of  self  and  wife.  Judge 
W.  D.  Malory,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  engraving  group  of  authors 
of  United  States.  T.  J.  Lloyd,  Twin  Falls  Idaho,  pair  of 
pheasants  (mounted),  piece  of  fossil  bone  from  mastodon, 
natural  formation  of  stone  shaped  like  a  hand.  Mrs.  C  F. 
Turner,  King  Hill,  Idaho,  pair  of  old-fashioned  gold  ear  rings 
of  1840,  one  Centennial  medal  (1876)  George  Washington,  a 
daguerreotype  of  Thomas  Hare  taken  in  early  ^sixties.  Grover 
Tanner,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  carved  obelisk  with  ball  in 
center.  Mrs.  John  F.  Hanson,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  beaded 
coin  purse  with  hand-made  silver  ring,  one  Danish  silver  dollar 
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1855,  old  sampler  made  in  1820.  Charles  Turner,  King  Hill, 
Idaho  Indian  skull,  collection  of  arrow  points  found  near  King 
Hill.  By  Purchase,  group  pictures,  ''Nebraska-Idaho  Club". 
E.  L.  KJEPPNER,  Boise,  Idaho,  wing  bones  of  a  duck  shot  at 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  showing  an  old  fracture  that  has  completely 
knitted  together.  Mrs.  Mary  (Cartee)  Joy  Boise,  Idaho, 
crazy  patch  work  pin  cushion  trimmed  with  old  bead  trimming 
used  in  early  'sixties  Addison  T.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C, 
first  message  of  President  Coolidge  to  Congress,  December  6, 
1923.  By  Purchase,  calf  moose  head.  E.  L.  Stevens,  Indian 
Point,  two  flint  knives,  piece  from  end  of  stee  bayonet,  four 
Indian  mortars  two  pestles,  three  pieces  of  clay  pot,  piece  of 
fossil  tooth,  assortment  of  arrow  points,  flints  and  chards,  all 
found  on  his  ranch  on  the  Snake  River.  Lindsay  Brothers, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  pair  old  ox  yoke  bows,  old  rifle  barrel 
found  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  Mr.  Reed,  Historical  Society, 
Boise,  collection  of  sea  shells  procured  from  top  of  mountain 
on  south  bank  of  Snake  River.  A  A.  Taylor,  Boise,  Idaho, 
one  10,000  marks  German  money  (paper).  B.  Z.  Smith, 
Mountain  Home,  twenty-one  old  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  connected 
with  early  Idaho  history;  one  old  powder  horn,  old  metal  shot 
pouch,  one  bayonet,  one  Philippine  bolo  with  hand  carved 
wooden  scabbard,  large  knife  made  from  rasp,  large  old  spur 
found  on  the  Idaho  desert,  old  breast  iron  used  by  early  immi- 
grants picked  up  on  bank  of  Snake  River,  shoulder  yoke  used 
by  Chinese  placer  miners  on  Feather  River,  Elmore  County, 
picked  up  by  Frank  McWilliams;  large  metal  key  given  filled 
with  whiskey  as  a  souvenir  by  the  Weaver  saloon.  Mountain 
Home,  as  Christmas  present  two  years  before  State  went  dry, 
six  coins,  seven  pieces  of  paper  money  from  World  War,  uni- 
form buttons  brought  from  World's  War  by  Frank  McMeekin, 
champagne  cork  pulled  by  John  Garrett,  original  promoter  of 
Mountain  Home  irrigation  project,  1910  booster  banquet; 
green  glass  stein  found  by  Jerry  Dowling  in  cave  in  rim  rock 
(Elmore  County)  near  spring,  relic  of  Indian  massacre,  steel 
rivet  from  railroad  wreck  in  chalk  cut  in  1904,  old  knife  blade 
found  in  old  Indian  camp  on  Malad  River,  four  cut  nails  from 
old  quartz  mill  on  Loon  creek,  one  pair  deer  antlers  with  freak 
spade  points,  letter  from  mail  sack  buried  by  snow  slide  that 
lay  six  months  before  delivery,  mail  carrier  killed  in  slide; 
large  souvenir  Lincoln  penny,  "trench  lighter"  Red  Cross;  min- 
er's oil  and  wick  lamp,  collection  of  petrified  shells,  four  petri- 
fied mussels  from  Castle  Creek,  Owyhee  County ;  one  Columbian 
half  dollar,  1893;  Portugese  quarter  ruble,  1881;  Spanish 
cinco  centimos,  1878;  counterfeit  half  dollar,  1892;  Dutch  25 
cents,  1916;  one  Dutch  5-pfennig,  1907;  old  coin  1850;  Belgian 
25  cents,  1816;  one  2000-reis,  1913;  one  Mexican,  one  Belgian, 
one  French,  German  1-pfennig,  1905;  German  10-pfennig,  1876; 
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one  clip  of  shells,  Indian  arrow  points,  knives,  scrapers  and 
chards,  one  cartridge  paper  top,  one  cartridge  flange  top,  one 
rifle  cartridge,  an  old  comb  picked  up  in  Blaine  County  at  site 
of  Indian  massacre  of  emigrant  train,  old  knife  with  small  blade, 
U.  S.  paper  money,  25  cents;  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank, 
State  of  Georgia  ten  dollars;  10  pesos.  Republic  of  Columbia; 
50  cents,  Mexican;  20  dollars  Villa  Rev.  money,  25  cents  paper 
Dominion  of  Canada,  mounted  sage  hen.  B.  F.  CowiN,  Indian 
Cove,  Idaho,  ox  shoe,  ox  yoke  staple,  piece  of  Indian  mortar, 
handle  of  ox  whip.  Agnes  Just  Reid,  Shelley,  Idaho,  ''Letters 
of  Long  Ago'',  one  Vol.  Martin  Foss,  picture  ''Idaho  Pio- 
neers' Reunion",  1897.  By  Purchase,  picture  of  sixteen 
horses  and  freight  wagons.  R.  E.  Wilkinson,  Boise,  Idaho, 
double  barrel  vest  pocket  derringer,  patent  1865-66.  I.  0.  0.  F. 
Lodge,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  old  wooden  headboard  marked 
"I.  0.  0.  F."  from  grave  on  old  Oregon  Trail,  "H.  S.  Webb, 
age  45,  killed  by  Indians  near  Clark's  grade  on  Snake  River, 
August  13,  1852."  Pearl  Shangle,  Boise,  Idaho,  deer  head, 
steer's  head  carved  from  vertebra  of  sheep.  W.  P.  Richards, 
Boise,  Idaho,  oriole  nest  from  Isthmus  of  Panama,  1889.  By 
Purchase,  two  pieces  Colonial  paper  money,  "two-thirds  of 
a  dollar  of  1776,  seven  dollars  1778".  E.  Sweet,  Boise,  Idaho, 
pestle  or  rubbing  stone,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Scott.  Adjt.  Gen. 
Harry  A.  Padgham,  Boise,  Idaho,  portraits  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  H. 
Wilson,  Capt.  John  T.  Henderson,  Capt.  E.  G.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.; 
four  different  military  groups,  landscape.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sisk, 
Boise,  Idaho,  "Story  of  Rose  Marks  Newell"  and  "Mrs. 
Frances  Call  Agnew"  and  "Lida  Keck  Ralston".  Mrs.  Rose 
Marks  Newell,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  portrait  of  self  and  of 
Mox.  Begealspacher  (known  as  Mr.  Marks),  a  pioneer  of  1863. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Sisk,  Boise,  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Ralston.  Clif- 
ford HiGHBY,  Boise,  old  fashioned  brass  bound  carpenter's 
brace,  found  on  ground  of  Mountain  Meadow  massacre. 
Major  J.  B.  Burns,  Boise,  Idaho,  irons,  chains,  padlock, 
copper  hoop,  etc.,  from  site  of  Rabbit  Creek  massacre.  H. 
COPPEL,  Boise,  Idaho,  two  old  Winchester  and  one  Sharps 
rifle  of  early  Idaho  history.  Mrs.  John  C.  Durant,  Boise, 
Idaho,  portrait  Jerome  B.  Walling.  Harold  Hice,  Mud 
Springs,  volcanic  stone  mortar  found  at  Mud  Creek,  Idaho. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  Weiser,  Idaho,  his  entire  prehistoric 
collection  of  stone  implements,  filling  nearly  two  ten-foot  plate 
glass  cases.  J.  H.  Knee,  Crane  Creek,  Indian  stone  pestle. 
Mr.  Weidner,  Payette,  Idaho,  lower  jaw  of  Indian.  John 
Hopper  and  Paul  Snyder,  Boise,  Idaho,  Colts  36-caliber, 
six-shot  cap  and  ball  revolver.  Hon.  Addison  T.  Smith, 
Washington,  D.  C,  "Memorial  Address  in  Honor  of  the  Late 
President  Warren  G.  Harding",  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
Oscar  Theurer,  Crane  Creek,  four  flint  arrow  heads.    Paul 
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Howell,  Melba,  Idaho,  weasel  half  turned  white.  Defoe 
Fenton,  Jr.,  Boise,  trapdoor  spider  nest  from  Alhambra,  Cal. 
W.  R.  Heyde,  Boise,  Idaho,  old  rusted  shotgun  barrel  plowed 
up  in  Cruzen  Addition  to  Boise  in  April,  1923.  Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
Roberts,  Boise,  Indian  beaded  buckskin  hunting  bag,  raw- 
hide pack,  beaded  and  fringed  buckskin  quiver,  carved  round 
wooden  bowl,  whole  hide  painted  blanket  or  tepee  curtain,  four* 
large  beaded  moccasins,  pair  child's  beaded  moccasins,  bone 
flesh  hide  scraper.  Dr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  Weiser,  Idaho, 
about  one  hundred  flint  skinning  knives,  spears,  arrow  points, 
etc.,  plowed  up  near  Weiser  in  April,  1924;  pipestone  calumet, 
two  carved  wood  stems,  calumet  with  steel  tomahawk  bowl, 
one  small  pipestone  bowl,  pair  moosehide  beaded  gloves,  pair 
beaded  mittens,  pair  of  beaded  moccasins,  large  beaded  bag, 
buckskin  purse,  horn  gambling  game,  five  pieces  bead  bands, 
miniature  figure  of  Indian  squaw;  Colt's  six-shot  revolver 
loaded  with  cap  and  ball,  plowed  up  at  Weiser;  Remington 
five-shot  rim-fire,  vest  pocket  hammerless  derringer;  Chinese 
dagger  with  carved  bone  handle  and  scabbard,  brass  Chinese 
pipe.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Barton,  Weiser,  Idaho,  flint  skinning  knife 
found  near  Weiser,  stack  of  coins  melted  with  part  of  the  cash 
drawer  in  fire  of  old  Weiser  Hotel.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sisk,  Boise, 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Moore.  Ella  C.  Reed, 
Boise,  photograh  of  Mrs.  Slocum.  Mrs.  Fremont  Wood, 
Boise,  old  picture  group  of  three  Civil  War  officers.  Mrs. 
Joseph  Perrault,  Boise,  portraits  of  Joseph  Perrault,  Judge 
Milton  Kelley,  Hon,  Wm.  Bunn,  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory. 
Oklahoma  Historical  Society  Oklahoma  City,  Vol.  II,  No.  1, 
"Chronicles  of  Oklahoma".  Geo.  W.  Carlton,  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana,  "Reminiscences  of  Editor  G.  W.  Carlton".  A.  S. 
Garber,  Nampa,  Idaho,  grinding  stone  found  in  Snake  River 
Valley.  Talbot  Jennings,  Moscow,  Idaho,  pictures  taken 
from  scenes  in  "Wayfaring  Men".  City  of  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, section  of  limb  of  tree,  "Washington  Elm",  under 
which  Gen.  Washington  stood  when  taking  command  of  the 
American  Army  in  1775.  Ella  C.  Reid,  Boise,  program  of 
"Music  Week",  1924.  Emma  M.  Heckman,  Wayne,  Michigan, 
old  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Joseph  Perrault,  Boise,  appoint- 
ment of  Milton  Kelley  to  supreme  bench,  signed  by  U.  S. 
Grant  and  Hamilton  Fisk.  Mrs.  Z.  N.  Hungerford,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho,  iron  horse  about  three  feet  high  used  as  a 
sign  over  the  old  Pioneer  livery  and  stage  stable  at  Mountain 
Home.  Rasmus  Undem,  Emmett,  piece  of  fossil  bone  found 
while  excavating  for  Black  Canyon  Dam.  R.  L.  Alldrin, 
Malta,  Montana,  Canadian  five  cents,  1923;  one  cent,  1920. 
Mrs.  Charles  Turner,  King  Hill,  old-fashioned  walnut  frame 
with  lady  in  old-fashioned  costume.  Ross  Cartee,  Alameda, 
Cal.,  cane  made  from  tongue  of  a  wagon  that  crossed  the  plains 
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in  1847,  presented  to  his  father,  Gen.  LaFayette  Cartee,  by 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Oregon  City  in  1850.  Darius  Baker,  Boise, 
old  housewife  carried  through  Civil  War  by  him,  also  photo- 
graph of  self.  Ella  C.  Reed  Boise,  old  bell  of  pioneer  days 
used  at  home  of  Gen.  LaFayette  Cartee  on  Grove  street;  pic- 
ture of  ''hydrauhc  mining"  in  Boise  Basin  in  early  days  painted 
by  Mrs.  Jonas  W.  Brown.  Montie  B.  Gwinn,  Boise,  steel 
engraving  of  self.  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Brown,  Boise,  the  aviation 
cap,  goggles  and  suit  worn  by  Lieut.  Walter  V.  Brown,  who 
fell  at  Colonial  Beach,  June  9,  1921.  Mrs.  Kate  E.  N. 
FELTHAM,Weiser,  Idaho,  old  fruit  knife,  French  coin,  silk  cocoons. 
Donald  L.  Campbell,  Boise,  brown  Jefferson  stamp  of  1857- 
60.  Geo.  P.  Cheney,  Enterprise,  Oregon,  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  medal  made  from  captured  German  cannon  and  awarded 
by  U.  S.  Treasury  for  service  in  behalf  of  loan.  Hon.  Addison 
T.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C,  speech  by  him  on  ''McNary- 
Haugen  Bill",  May  20, 1924.  Judson  Spofford,  Boise,  Idaho, 
Emmett  Index  of  May  15,  1924.  Emma  M.  Heckman,  Wayne, 
Michigan,  ''log  cabin  ink  stand"  used  by  Christopher  Artley, 
Canton,  Michigan,  1830;  flat  iron  brought  from  England  1831; 
steelyards  1831,  pocket  directory  1836,  red  letter  Testament, 
teacher's  Oxford  Bible,  framed  crayon  portraits  of  C.  E.  Heck- 
man and  E.  M.  Heckman,  sent  by  Mrs.  Leng.  Hon.  Addison 
T.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C,  extension  of  remarks  in  House 
of  Representatives,  April,  1924;  picture  showing  President 
Coolidge  addressing  68th  Congress  at  opening,  inserts  of  Frank 
R.  Gooding,  Wm.  E.  Borah,  Burton  L.  French  and  Addison 
T.  Smith,  and  speech  delivered  by  him  June  4,  1924,  'The 
Tariff  and  the  Farmer"  Raymond  E.  VanSycle,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  yearbook  1919-23,  Sons  of  American  Revolution. 
Evelyn  Melvin,  Salmon,  Idaho,  The  Idaho  Recorder  of  July 
25  and  August  22,  1924,  'Indian  Picture  Writing  on  Birch 
Creek,"  by  John  E.  Rees.  Henry  L.  Sanger,  Boise,  Idaho, 
piece  of  bone  found  three  miles  south  of  electric  plant  at 
American  Falls.  A.  F.  Parker,  Grangeville,  photograph  of 
Lapwai  Indian  Agency.  William  I  ones  water  bottle  from 
Inoian  burial  in  Shoshone  Basin  Mountains  in  1894.  Okla- 
homa Historical  Society,  ''Chronicles  of  Oklahoma",  Vol.  II, 
No.  11.  Mrs  W.  G.  Swendsen,  Boise,  Idaho,  piece  of  first 
German  plane  shot  down  in  the  World  W^ar,  one  old  gun. 
Eugene  A.  Campo,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho,  three  pieces  of 
German  paper  marks  of  one  billion,  one  hundred  million,  and 
one  million  denominations.  Mrs.  Para  Hailey,  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  clipping,  ''Little  Hawk".  Harry  Little,  Boise,  silver 
50-cent  piece,  1856.  Al.  B.  Roberts,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  full 
figure  portrait  of  his  father,  A.  B.  Roberts.  By  Purchase, 
very  old  steel  engraving,  "Washington  at  Prayer".  Raymond 
E.  NiSEWANER,  New  Meadows,  Idaho,  flint  arrow  head  and 
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black  obsidian  knife  found  near  Yoakum  Hot  Springs,  Idaho. 
L.  G.  Darling,  Boise,  Idaho,  piece  of  petrified  wood  with  knot 
found  near  Poorman  Mill,  Silver  City,  Idaho.     Red  Purcell, 
Payette,  Idaho,  fourteen  kodak  pictures  from  celebration  at 
Old  Meacham  Station,  top  of  Blue  Mountains,  on  July  4,  1923, 
President  Harding  in  stage  coach,  also  Indians  in  costumes. 
Fremont  Wood,  Boise,  Idaho,  portrait  of  himself.    F.  E. 
Marshall,  Boise,  Idaho,  old  fashioned  colored  print  and  frame 
brought  to  Idaho  in  early  'sixties.     Montie  B.  Gwinn,  Boise, 
Idaho,  relics  of  Fifth  Liberty  Loan,  World  War,  flag,  set  of 
motion  picture  slides,  two  packages  medals  cast  from  captured 
German  cannon.     By  Purchase,  framed  crayon  portrait  of 
John  McClellan,  and  old  pioneer  chairs  made  by  him.     Ellen 
Robinson,  Boise,  Idaho,  picture  of  old  log  cabin  in  Lovers' 
Lane  (built  in  1863  by  John  McClellan,  who  is  standing  in  the 
foreground  with  Sister  Aletta  and  Mrs.  Laura  Tucker).     Mrs. 
H.  MiLLEMAN,  Boise,  Idaho,  six  pictures  of  old  street  scenes 
in  Boise,  scrap  book  with  clippings  from  1865  to  1900.     By 
Purchase,  four  black  walnut  frames,  reference  books,  "John 
L.  Stoddard's  Lectures"  in  twelve  volumes;  ''Japan",  edited 
by  Capt.  F.  Brinkley,  in  five  volumes.    Nelson  Bottcher, 
Idaho  City,  Idaho,  portrait  of  self  and  four  groups  of  people 
in  Boise  Basin,  old  gold  scales  used  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Idaho  City  in  Territorial  days,  six-shot  loaded  revolver. 
M.   WiEGEL,   Idaho  City,  photograph,   group  of  Placerville 
pioneers.     Carl  Shanahan,  Idaho  City,  old  map  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  British  Columbia,  by  Bancroft,  1864. 
John  H.  Myer,  Idaho  City,  scales  from  the  old  drug  store  at 
Idaho  City,  mounted  owl.     Patrick  Moriarty,  Idaho  City, 
old  gold  scales  used  by  Wells  Fargo  and  Company  to   weigh 
gold  at  Idaho  City  in  the  60's.     Walter  S.  Galbreaith,  Idaho 
City,  old  street  lamp  used  at  the  Luna  House  until  electricity  in- 
stalled ;  old  rifle  from  Salmon  River  mountains  from  burned  out 
prospector's  camp,  pitcher  used  in  Luna  House  in  'sixties,  litho- 
graph picture  of  battleship  Maine.  J.  D.  Shanahan,  Boise,  Idaho, 
picture  'Triedland  1807";  old  beer  mug,  jug,  bar  castor,  old 
.45  Colts  revolver,  deck  of  faro  cards  from  "Old  Corner  Saloon", 
Idaho  City,  in  'sixties.     H.  A.  Schlosser,  Idaho  City,  litho- 
graph picture  of  Meissner's  Napoleon,  picture  of  Elk-meat 
Mine  Camp,  two  jugs,  two  figure  shaped  bar  bottles,  bullet 
mould,  collection  of  furniture  from  old  Chinese  store.     C.  P. 
Rice,  Boise,  Idaho,  old  rifle  carried  by  his  father,  D.  A.  Rice, 
during  Civil   War;  old   muzzle  loading  rifle  of  early  days. 
Mr.  Reed,  for  the  Society,  collection  of  rehcs  from  old  Chinese 
store,  Idaho  City.     Dan  Greenburg,  Caspar,  Wyoming,  the 
report  of  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Producers'  Association. 
Marjorie  Fuller,  Boise,  silver  German  10-pfenning.     Adjt. 
Gen.    H.    a.    Padgham,    1924    Register     National     Guard. 
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Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  Washington,  D.  C,  old  letter  of 
Wm.  W.  Wallace,  son  of  ex-Gov.  Wallace,  in  reference  to  the 
naming  of  Idaho.  By  Purchase,  eleven  volumes  histories,  old 
city  directory,  one  biography,  fourteen  views  old  Idaho  City. 
John  Myers,  Idaho  City,  portrait  of  Judge  Ailshie.  Mrs. 
Thos.  Graney,  Idaho  City,  three  kodak  pictures.  Mrs.  Ida 
BuRKETT,  Boise,  ten  portraits.  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Goss,  Wardner, 
Idaho,  old  picture,  ''Old  Catholic  Mission''  at  Cataldo.  J.  W. 
Redington,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  print.  Officers,  Scouts,  Indian 
Chiefs  of  Indian  Wars  of  Pacific  Northwest.  J.  Austin  Light- 
foot,  Fairfield,  Idaho,  mounted  porcupine,  woodpecker,  albino 
sparrowhawk,  wood  rat,  stone  mortar,  and  a  bullet  mould 
found  on  Dead  Man's  Butte  in  Camas  County,  Idaho.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Bryon,  Boise,  Idaho,  portrait  Charles  Himrod.  Colonel 
W.  C.  Brown,  Denver,  Colorado,  portrait  Charlie  Saplish. 
Jim  Griffin,  Boise,  cane  made  of  Manzanita  wood  from  Griffin 
Creek,  Oregon.  Ben  H.  Bushman,  Buhl,  Idaho,  freak  rock  in 
shape  of  Indian  axe.  Mrs.  Fred  Floed,  Boise,  one  volume  His- 
tory of  Idaho.  Relf.  Bledsoe,  Jr.,  Fairfield,  Idaho,  portrait  of 
Helen  K.  Bledsoe.  Ella  C.  Reed,  Boise,  group  women  in 
cbistumes.  Wm.  E.  Borah,  Washington,  D.  C.,  set  reports  of 
Smithsonian  Institute.  J.  H.  Hurley,  Boise,  four  pieces  fossil 
bones,  piece  fossil  tooth  from  American  Falls.  Mrs.  Robert 
Wilson,  Boise,  eight  old  copies  The  Nampa  Progress.  Chas. 
L.  Pratt,  Boise,  old  ox  bow  key  found  while  grading  new  depot 
site.  Chas.  E.  Clark  and  Walter  L.  Peterson,  Boise,  old 
hand-made  rocking  chair  with  hide  seat  made  while  crossing 
the  plains  by  James  H.  McCarty.  Newt.  Nichols,  Boise,  old 
grindstone  bought  by  Josiah  Willard  in  1864.  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  Co.,  Boise,  picture  of  WilHam  Shaw.  Philip 
ScHOBAR,  San  Francisco,  piece  of  "white  copper"  found  in 
furnace  of  Bristol  Hotel,  Boise.  Adjt.  Gen.  Harry  T.  Lewis, 
Boise,  group  picture  Army  Officers.  R.  E.  Thomas,  State 
Game  Warden,  Boise,  bison  skull  with  mummified  nose  intact. 
Ella  C.  Reed,  Boise,  portrait  of  self.  Barzilla  W.  Clark, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  picture  source  north  fork  of  Snake  River. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jacobs  Rounseville,  Chicago,  111.,  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Lola  D.  Binnard,  Boise,  portrait 
of  J.  Urquides.  Mrs.  Cyril  C.  Thompson,  Boise,  picture  of 
self  on  "Old  Goober",  the  last  of  the  Indian  Chief,  Tendoy's, 
ponies. 


Some   Indian  Displays 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ETHNOLOGICAL 

SPECIMENS 

Secured  for  the  Society  and  Added  to  Our  Collections 
FOR  THE  Present  Term  by  Mr,  Geo.  W.  Reed,  Jr. 

While  our  funds  have  been  more  than  limited  and  we  were 
compelled  to  forego  the  investigation  of  a  great  many  promis- 
ing prospects,  and  lost  thereby  many  valuable  accessions, 
nevertheless  we  have  been  able  to  add  a  very  fine  list  of  relics 
to  this  department  of  the  Museum,  many  of  them  very  rare 
and  fine  specimens.  These  relics  are  all  authentic  and  were 
secured  from  the  Indians  themselves  or  their  abandoned  villages 
and  burials,  and  as  all  such  relics  are  now  very  scarce  and  hard 
to  locate,  we  were  more  than  fortunate  in  the  number  and 
class  secured,  which  includes  one  very  old  burial  box  with  two 
woven  cedar  bark  burial  mats,  one  burial  cedar  bark  food 
basket,  one  small  storage  or  head  burial  box,  two  very  old 
cooking  baskets,  one  old  storage  basket,  one  very  old  carved 
wooden  grease  dish  from  potlatch  house,  one  old  Indian  bow 
from  a  burial,  one  canoe  paddle,  one  Indian  adz,  figure  head 
from  old  Indian  war  canoe,  carved  sea  otter  grave  figure  or 
totem,  one  mountain  sheep  wool  and  dog  hair  woven  dance 
blanket,  one  old  cedar  bark  and  rush  basket  for  holding  harpoon 
points,  a  very  small  basket  made  by  girl  four  and  one-half 
years  old,  two  woven  tump  lines,  pair  of  beaded  moccasins, 
pair  of  small  moccasins,  tree  bark  sinker  mould,  rush  mat  seam 
creaser-,  very  old  carved  wooden  spoon  from  burial,  one  horn 
spoon,  pair  of  woolen  mits  and  cap  (the  yam  was  spun  on  a 
hand  loom);  wall  pocket  of  hair  sealskin,  beaded;  one  small 
and  one  large  cloth  wall  pocket,  one  very  old  flesh  or  hide 
scraper  from  a  burial. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  REPORTS,  Etc. 

This  term  has  seen  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
newspapers  of  Idaho  that  are  regularly  filed  with  the  State 
and  bound  in  book  form  by  us  and  placed  in  the  vaults  for 
future  reference,  and  I  wish  here  to  thank  all  those  publishers 
who  realize  the  importance  of  having  their  files  in  the  State 
Department  of  History  for  sending  their  publications,  and  to 
also  urge  all  others  to  immediately  see  that  their  publications 
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are  also  received  by  the  State.     The  following  is  the  list  of 
publications,  reports,  etc.,  as  received  for  the  term: 

Arco  Advertiser,  Weiser  American,  Glenns  Ferry  Gazette, 
Emmett  Index,  Jerome  County  Journal,  Gooding  Leader,  Nampa 
Leader- Herald,   Kooskia  Mountaineer,  Evening  Capital  News, 
Twin  Falls  Daily  News,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Wallace  Press-Times, 
Mountain  Home  Republican,  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  Meridian 
Times,  Pocatello  Tribune,  Rathdrum  Tribune.    Office  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  Interior  Bulletin  No.  4,  ''Indian  Art 
and  Industries",  Bulletins  Nos.  8,  11,  13,  19,  21,  23,  24;  Report 
of  Commissioner  of   Indian  Affairs  ending  June  30,   1923. 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Quarterhes,  Vol.  4, 
No.  4;  Vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  6,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.    Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  N.  Y.,  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.    Okla- 
homa Historical  Society  Quarterly,  ''Chronicles  of  Okla- 
homa", Vol.  1,  No.  3;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1,  2.    Montana  State 
Library,  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
1921-22.    Washington  Historical  Quarterhes,  Vol.  14,  Nos. 
1,  2;  Vol.  15,  Nos.  1,  2.    Wyoming  Historical   Society 
Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  Vol.  2,  No.  1.     State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Vol.  6,  No.  4.    Official  Bulletin 
B.  W.  Club,  Weiser,  Idaho.    University  of  Idaho,  Economic 
Bulletins,  Vol.  1,  No.  4;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Idaho 
Highways  and  Public  Works,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.    Idaho 
State  Reports  from  Adjt.  Gen.  Harry  F.  Lewis,  Orto  M. 
Jones,  Fish  and  Game  Warden;  Stewart  Campbell,  Com- 
missioner of  Mines;  Stanley  A.  Easton,  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Education;  E.  G.  Gallett,  State  Auditor;  I.  H. 
Nash,  State  Land  Department.     Educational  Directory,  from 
State  Department  of  Education.     Idaho  Economic  Bulle- 
tins, Vol.  3,  Nos.  1-2-3.     Official  Bulletin  Idaho  State  Federa- 
tion Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  Vol.  2,  No.  1, 
1924. 


OUR  INDIAN  WARDS 

The  Government  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Indians  on  the 
different  Reservations  that  year  by  year  become  self-sustain- 
ing. Education  is  the  factor  that  is  accomphshing  this,  to- 
gether with  the  protection  from  exploitation  that  now  surrounds 
them.  Each  year  sees  more  and  more  of  them  as  they  graduate 
from  the  Indian  schools,  take  the  practical  education  in  theory 
and  practice  of  productive  agriculture,  livestock  raising  and 
improvement,  and  the  industrial  arts,  back  to  their  reserva- 
tions and  allotment,  there  to  not  only  put  into  active  operation 
the  fruits  of  their  own  years  of  study,  but  to  impart  it  to  others 
less  fortunate  of  their  race,  and  carry  them  also  to  success. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  own  Indians  who  are  cultivating  their  allotments 
with  the  most  modern  implements  and  machinery,  and  they 
compare  most  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  present  condition  of  these  Indians  in  general 
with  that  of  ten  or  even  five  years  ago,  shows  a  marvelous 
growth  in  improvement. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reservations  in  Idaho,  as  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior: 

COEUR  D'ALENE  RESERVATION 

Full     Mix 
Indians  on  Reservation:  Total     Males  Females  Minors  Bloods  Bloods 

Coeur  d'Alene 601         298        303        229        413         188 

Kalispel 78  39  39         ...  78 

Kootenai 129  64  65         ...         129 

808         401         407        229         620         188 
Area,  104,077  acres;  value  individual  and  tribal  property,  $30,128,779.00. 

FORT  HALL  RESERVATION 

Full     Mix 
Indians  on  Reservation:  Total     Males  Females  Minors  Bloods  Bloods 

Bannock,  Shoshoni 1761         925         836         667       1249         512 

Area,  366,472  acres;  value  individual  and  tribal  property,  $6,653,836.00. 

FT.  LAPWAI  RESERVATION 

Full     Mix 
Indians  on  Reservation:  Total     Males  Females  Minors  Bloods  Bloods 

NezPerce 1415       689         726         567         968        447 

Area,  212,390  acres;  value  individual  and  tribal  property,  $3,698,662.00. 

Full     Mix 
Grand  Totals  of  the  Three         Total     Males  Females  Minors  Bloods  Bloods 
Reservations  in  Idaho  .. .     3984       2015       1969       1463     2837       1147 
Area,  682,939  acres;  value  individual  and  tribal  property,  $40,481,277.00. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  financial  statement  of  this  department  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  31,  1924,  follows.  This  entire  term 
has  been  one  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  cut  down  in  every  direction. 

With  the  urgent  need  of  much  new  equipment  and  work  to 
be  done  on  our  pictures  and  relics  and  to  secure  valuable  speci- 
mens already  located,  we  asked  additional  funds  but  were  cut 
down  in  our  appropriation  even  below  the  amount  of  the 
previous  term,  thereby  not  only  having  very  little  or  nothing 
for  extension,  but  hampering  the  completion  of  work  already 
started. 

Thus  have  a  good  many  valuable  historical  specimens  been 
lost  to  the  State  from  the  actual  lack  of  funds  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  secure  them,  and  as  great  masses  of  historical  objects 
and  material  disappear  every  year,  our  loss  is  irreparable,  but 
I  trust  that  for  the  coming  term  funds  may  be  found  that  are 
adequate  to  more  fully  conduct  the  business  of  the  department. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  all  appropriations  and  their 
disbursements  for  the  biennium: 

Appropriations  {two  years) — 

Salary  Librarian  and  Secretary $2,400.00 

Salary  Assistant  Librarian 2,400.00 

Services  other  than  personal 625.00 

Supplies 100.00 

Equipment 2,000.00 

$7,525.00 

Expenditures  {two  years) — 

Salary  Librarian  and  Secretary $2,400.00 

Salary  Assistant  Librarian 2,400.00 

Services  other  than  personal *712.52 

Supplies 100.00 

Equipment *1,911.37 

Balance  on  hand 1.11 


$7,525.00 


*  It  was  necessary  to  transfer  $88.63  from  the  Equipment 
fund  to  the  fund  Services  other  than  personal. 
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The  number  of  specimens  and  relics  presented  to  and  ac- 
quired by  the  Society  during  this  term,  as  shown  by  the  preced- 
ing list  of  accessions,  has  been  unusually  large  and  desirable, 
and  comprises  a  number  of  very  valuable  and  rare  historical 
relics,  and  while  they  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
there  are  three  or  four  to  which  I  wish  to  again  call  special 
attention. 

We  secured  three  complete  private  collections,  the  late 
Judge  W.  J.  Smith  collection  at  Twin  Falls,  of  relics,  antiques, 
mounted  specimens,  and  pictures,  which,  without  his  mounted 
specimens,  fills  an  extra  wall  case.  The  mounted  specimens, 
numbering  twelve  or  fifteen,  include  some  extra  good  spec- 
mens,  such  as  badger,  opossum,  marten,  owl,  hawk,  va- 
rious specimens  of  squirrels,  all  from  Idaho;  a  wombat  from 
Australia  and  an  alligator  from  Florida.  The  pictures  are  very 
fine,  being  of  early  Indian  chiefs  and  squaws.  Sitting  Bull, 
Rain-in-the-Face,  and  a  large  picture  of  "Custer's  Last  Stand", 
which  are  now  out  of  print  and  rare. 

The  old  rusted  rifle  was  one  that  was  in  a  boatload  of 
voyageurs  and  Indians  who  were  carrying  a  Catholic  priest 
down  the  Snake  River  in  the  early  days.  The  exact  date, 
names,  etc.,  we  are  now  trying  to  trace.  The  boat  got  beyond 
control  and  went  over  Shoshone  Falls  and  the  occupants  per- 
ished on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  This  gun,  a  crucifix 
and  a  candlestick  were  lately  found  on  the  sand  bar  below  the 
falls  during  very  low  water. 

The  old  Boise-Idaho  City  overland  stage  coach,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  specimens  of  the  early  Idaho  coaches,  and  an  old 
freight  wagon  of  the  Oregon  Trail:  These  two  kinds  of  old- 
time  transportation  in  the  West  are  now  practically  all  gone, 
as  a  good  many  of  them  were  either  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  those  times  or  were  later  left  to  fall  to  pieces,  or  were  wrecked 
and  the  material  used  to  build  or  repair  lighter  vehicles,  and 
we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  secured  the  two  specimens  we 
have. 

The  B.  Z.  Smith  collection  from  Mountain  Home  contains, 
besides  mounted  specimens,  some  fine  World  War  relics  and 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  old  guns,  rifles,  knives  and  revolvers, 
each  of  which  is  connected  with  the  early  day  struggles  and 
history  of  Idaho;  one  of  these  revolvers  is  the  six-shot  Colt's 
carried  by  Wm.  (Bill)  Johnson  during  the  Indian  days  in 
Idaho,  and  one  of  the  guns  is  from  the  John  Brown  fight  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  as  there  were  but  a  few  of  these  guns,  it  is 
a  fine  accession  to  the  Museum.  This  collection  more  than 
fills  one  of  the  full  floor  cases.  We  were  presented  by  Colonel 
R.  H.  Barton  with  one  of  the  silver  spoons  captured  by  the 
Union  Army  at  Abbeyville,  Georgia,  from  Jeff  Davis'  silver 
chest  of  the  Confederate  States.     This  is  marked  "C.  S.",  and 
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there  are  but  six  of  these  spoons  in  existence.  A  number  of 
Idaho  rehcs  of  the  World  War,  including  a  full  leather  aviation 
suit,  helmet  and  goggles  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Walter  Vernon 
Brown,  given  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Clara  Brown.  Also  two 
photographs  and  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  wing  of  the  first  Ger- 
man plane  shot  down  by  the  AlHes  during  the  World  War  at 
Sorcy  Gare  (sixteen  kilometers  from  Toul),  presented  by  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Swendsen. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  large  prehistoric  col- 
lection of  both  paleolithic  and  neohthic  stone  implements  and 
artifices  as  gathered  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse  of  Weiser. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  private  collections  of  its 
kind  in  the  West  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  specimens,  from 
mortars  and  pestles  to  celts,  axes  and  banner  stones;  the  knives 
and  scrapers  are  of  extra  fine  workmanship  and  size,  some  of 
them  measuring  eight  and  ten  inches.  Dr.  Waterhouse  spent 
years  making  this  collection,  which  now  fills  the  space  of  two 
of  the  ten-foot  full  floor  plate  glass  cases,  and  he  expects  to 
add  to  it  from  time  to  time,  having  already  added  about  100 
pieces  since  giving  it  to  the  State;  also  his  collection  of  Indian 
bead  work  on  buckskin,  calumets,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  some 
old  revolvers  and  knives  connected  with  early  Idaho  history. 

From  Twin  Falls  Lodge  No.  23,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  we  received 
the  old  weather-beaten  headboard  from  a  roadside  grave  of  a 
pioneer  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  killed  by  Indians  opposite  Clark^s 
Grade  on  the  south  side  of  the  Snake  River,  August  13,  1852, 
with  the  Odd  Fellows'  emblem  of  the  "Three  Links"  carved  at 
the  top.  This  grave  was  discovered  by  the  Odd  Fellows  on 
August  27,  1909,  and  the  remains  transferred  to  the  I.  0.  0.  F. 
plat  in  the  cemetery  by  Twin  Falls  Lodge  No.  23.  This  old 
headboard  of  1852  from  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  with  the  hand- 
carved  inscription,  is  one  of  the  finest  old  pioneer  relics  in  the 
Museum. 

SOME  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  HISTORY 

The  Idaho  State  Historical  Society  was  founded  March  12, 
1907,  by  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  nucleus  or  historical 
collection  as  first  gathered  together  by  the  "Historical  Society 
of  Idaho  Pioneers".  These  refics,  some  pictures,  books  and 
maps,  a  few  old  and  obsolete  show  cases,  some  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  a  desk,  constituted  at  that  time  the  entire  Historical 
Society,  but  all  of  these  same  relics  are  today  contained  and 
displayed  in  a  single  floor  case,  designated  as  Case  No.  1  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Department. 

The  State  of  Idaho  at  that  time  was  itself  young  and  just 
learning  to  walk  alone,  other  and  weightier  matters  required 
its  attention,  and  the  Society  struggled  along  as  best  it  could, 
slowly  adding  a  few  relics  from  time  to  time  during  the  first 
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years  of  its  existence,  up  to  about  1918  or  1920.  From  then 
on  the  Society  had  a  very  different  and  more  substantial 
growth.  The  State  and  its  people  were  established  firmly  and 
securely,  there  was  now  time  to  look  around  and  pick  up  the 
threads  that  had  by  force  of  circumstances  before  been  neg- 
lected. The  people  had  time  to  travel  and  by  traveling  observe 
other  states  and  their  Historical  Societies.  The  call  and  nec- 
essity for  pioneer  history  and  information  began  to  be  felt, 
and  people  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  Historical  Society 
was  a  part,  and  a  very  essential  and  necessary  part  of  their 
State.  Contributions  of  historical  matter,  books,  pictures, 
rehcs,  etc.,  have  poured  into  the  Department,  and  today  it  has 
become  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest,  most  complete 
and  important  Departments  of  the  State. 

The  growth  of  the  State  Historical  Society  during  the  two 
years  just  ended  has  been  unprecedented  in  its  history,  not- 
withstanding our  lack  of  adequate  funds  and  the  many  things 
we  lost  and  were  unable  to  accomplish  through  that  lack.  We 
have  doubled  all  of  the  former  years  in  size  and  equipment 
during  this  biennium. 

Our  efforts  to  interest  the  people  in  this  Department  and 
its  work  have  met  with  a  success  far  beyond  our  greatest  expec- 
tations, and  contributions  of  valuable  and  important  historical 
matter,  pictures  and  relics  are  being  constantly  received,  and 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Department  for  this  biennium 
and  the  100  per  cent  increase  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  this 
fact.  A  glance  at  our  visitors'  register  will  show,  in  part,  the 
increasing  importance  of  our  displays,  pictures,  files  and  refer- 
ence books. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  people  visiting  the  Depart- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  visitors'  register,  was  26,560  for  this 
term,  as  against  17,520  for  the  one  previous,  an  increase  of 
9,040,  and  as  it  is  a  recognized  fact  among  Historical  Societies 
that  about  one-third  of  the  visitors  will  not  take  the  time  or 
trouble  to  register,  these  figures  are  far  below  the  actual 
attendance. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  visitors  come  here  asking  about 
some  particular  exhibit  or  relic  that  has  been  described  to 
them  by  some  friend,  a  former  visitor,  showing  the  increasing 
importance  and  extended  acquaintance  and  reputation  enjoyed 
by  the  Department,  and  these  people  are  again  passing  the 
information  on  to  others. 

But  most  especially  are  the  relics  and  records  of  this  Depart- 
ment becoming  valuable  to  the  students  from  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  State,  who  come  here  to  make  drawings  or  to 
study  the  various  natural  history  and  ethnological  pieces,  in 
many  instances  an  entire  class  visiting  the  rooms  together,  all 
of  which  presages  a  broad  and  expanding  future. 
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About  March  of  1924  the  room  adjoining  us  on  the  West 
was  set  aside  for  our  use  and  an  arch  cut  in  the  dividing  wall, 
incorporating  it  with  our  old  quarters.  The  addition  of  this 
room  nearly,  but  not  quite,  doubled  our  floor  space,  and  we 
had  it  completely  filled  thirty  days  after  the  time  it  was  ready 
to  occupy.  This  additional  space  allowed  us  to  add  seven 
large  new  floor  cases  and  three  full  plate  glass  cases,  making 
ten  in  all,  thus  giving  us  two  light,  well-ventilated  display 
rooms,  equipped  with  new  and  modem  museum  full  floor  cases, 
their  shelves  arranged  with  displays  of  relics  ranging  from  series 
of  arrow  points  of  the  neolithic  age  in  Idaho  to  the  helmets,  gas 
masks  and  uniforms  worn  by  our  boys  of  the  World  War,  railed 
off  niches  to  contain  the  old  stage  coach,  numerous  pieces  of 
old  hand-made  pioneer  furniture,  a  spinning  wheel,  rare  and 
valuable  old  melodeons  brought  across  the  plains  by  our  pio- 
neers, etc.,  etc.  Hundreds  of  pictures  cover  our  walls,  from 
which  look  down  the  faces  of  our  Governors  and  public  men, 
pioneers  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  past,  and  of  present  well 
known  citizens  of  our  State  and  nation;  fine  old  engravings, 
oil  paintings  and  rare  old  prints,  the  whole  making  an  art 
gallery  second  to  none  in  the  west. 

All  this  in  contrast  with  the  single  dingy  room  filled  and 
packed  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  obsolete  show  cases,  some 
whole  and  some  with  paper  to  patch  out  the  glass,  but  all 
filled  to  overflowing  with  such  pieces  as  would  crowd  into  any 
available  space  in  them.  But  while  the  transformation  and 
improvement  has  been  complete  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  go,  all  of  our  newly-acquired  display  cases  are  completely 
filial,  accommodating  about  half  of  the  historical  rehcs  we 
already  had  on  hand  stored  in  the  vaults  and  packed  in  old 
cases  in  the  lower  halls,  and  with  the  great  number  of  reUcs 
still  remaining  in  the  vault  and  the  accessions  for  these  two 
years  as  listed  on  page  14  of  this  report,  together  with  the 
large  items,  such  as  the  old  Idaho  City  Stage,  the  old  freighter's 
wagon,  etc.,  we  need  an  immediate  addition  of  floor  space  equal 
to  both  our  present  rooms,  and  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  new  full 
size  glass  floor  cases  matching  those  we  now  have,  which  would 
be  filled  as  soon  as  set  up,  for  we  already  have  on  hand  more 
than  enough  to  fill  them. 

A  DOCUMENT  AND  FILING  DEPARTMENT 

Our  bound  files  of  the  publications  of  Idaho,  which  are  a 
very  valuable  and  necessary  branch  of  the  State  records,  are 
rapidly  and  enormously  increasing,  and  they  are  in  constant 
demand  by  persons  seeking  historical  and  political  information, 
and  we  need  at  least  one  additional  room  in  which  may  be 
placed  filing  cases,  cabinets,  and  shelves  in  which  to  keep  this 
fast-growing  accumulation  of  books,  historical  documents,  mag- 
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azines,  newspapers,  etc.,  to  both  properly  preserve  them  and 
to  also  make  them  handy  for  ready  reference.  The  calls  for 
certain  articles,  dates,  writings,  etc.,  are  now  becoming  more 
numerous  as  the  people,  and  especially  scholars  from  the  schools 
of  the  State,  learn  of  the  valuable  documents  preserved  by  this 
Department  and  their  extent  and  completeness,  and  we  now 
have  on  hand  an  overflowing  amount  of  these  documents  and 
writings,  with  no  adequate  facilities  to  keep  them.  The  files 
should  be  easy  of  access  and  tables  placed  convenient  in  this 
separate  room  upon  which  they  may  be  looked  over  and  exam- 
ined, thereby  saving  time  and  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  in 
handling. 

A  LABORATORY 

Our  accessions  have  now  reached  such  numbers  that  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  are  in  need  of  constant 
inspection.  Many  if  not  most  of  those  received  are  in  need  of 
repairs  and  overhauling,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  must 
be  chemically  treated  before  being  placed  on  display,  and  we 
sorely  need  and  I  recommend  a  small  room  and  proper  tools 
for  a  workshop,  where  they  can  be  handled  and  receive  the 
preparation  and  attention  they  must  have  to  properly  preserve 
them.  This  calls  for  very  small  expense,  as  to  tools,  etc.,  and 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  economy,  as  a  good  many  small 
showcase  racks  and  fittings  could  be  made  that  we  now  have 
to  buy,  besides  treating  our  specimens  ourselves.  The  prin- 
cipal requirement  is  a  suitable  room  with  adequate  light. 

My  report  on  the  Indians  of  Idaho  shows  marked  increase 
in  the  number  now  self-sustaining,  both  in  agriculture  and 
other  employments,  and  speaks  well  for  the  Indian  Super- 
visors of  our  Government  and  State. 

My  financial  report,  while  it  is  complete,  cannot  show  the 
rigid  economy  we  have  practiced,  the  counting  of  each  dime, 
and  the  making  of  one  dollar  do  the  duty  of  two,  but  such  has 
been  the  case,  and  knowing  the  necessity  of  helping  in  every 
way  possible  the  conservation  of  public  funds,  this  Department 
has  in  every  instance  held  strictly  to  that  necessity,  and  has 
not  only  succeeded  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  biennium 
within  the  small  appropriation,  but  has  made  the  greatest 
growth  of  the  Department's  existence,  and  in  closing  my  report 
I  wish  to  thank  the  President  and  members  of  the  Board,  the 
personnel  of  my  office,  for  the  able  and  harmonious  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  term  has  been  conducted,  and  all 
those  others  who  have  so  generously  contributed  of  their  time 
and  rehcs  and  have  so  nobly  assisted  men  in  the  work  of  the 
term  just  closed  and  helped  to  make  it  so  successful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Ella  C.  Reed, 

Librarian  and  Secretary. 


THE  NAME  OF  THE  SNAKE 

Some  very  valuable  and  authentic  old  historical  data 
showing  that  the  river  was  known  by  that  name  and  was 
inhabited  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  length  by  the  Snake  Indians 
as  far  back  as  1805.  The  article  following  is  by  Barzilla  W. 
Clark  of  Idaho  Falls  who  is  a  man  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  early  history  and  the  pioneers  of  Idaho  and  the  Oregon 
Country,  a  writer  of  reputation  and  who,  in  making  a  trip 
through  the  mountains  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  found 
and  stopped  at  an  old  deserted  cabin  that  from  age  and  aban- 
donment was  fast  falling  to  pieces. 

With  the  explorer's  thoroughness  he  immediately  began  to 
overhaul  and  search  among  the  debris  and  fallen  timbers  and 
unearthed  a  trunk  full  of  old  diaries  and  historical  data,  and 
discovered  that  it  had  been  the  early  cabin  home  of  Calvin 
C.  Clawson,  an  old  pioneer  printer  and  prospector  who  died 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  Bonanza.  These  old  papers  and 
records  will  be  placed  in  the  files  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  histor- 
ical facts  cited  in  these  articles  can  be  verified  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clawson  was  a  writer  and  historian  of  wide  knowledge 
and  repute,  a  member  of  the  third  state  legislature  of  Idaho 
in  1896  and  had  held  offices  in  connection  with  the  exhibits 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  others  both  by  appointment 
of  the  Governors  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Mr.  Clark  at  once  recognized  the  historical  importance 
of  these  documents  and  gathered  them  together  and  brought 
them  out  of  the  mountains  for  preservation.  The  article  on 
the  Snake  Indians,  and  that  on  Sawtelle,  was  compiled  from 
these  old  documents,  but  we  will  let  Mr.  Clark  tell  it  in  his 
own  language. 

"Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
"November  29,  1924. 
"Mrs.  Ella  C.  Reed, 
"State  Historical  Society, 
"Boise,  Idaho. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Reed: 

"Enclosed  please  find  copy  concerning  the  Snake  Indians, 
for  your  report.  The  Snake  Indians  are  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  present-day  arguments  concerning  the  name  of  the 
Snake  river,  and  the  information  concerning  them  seems  to 
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be  so  meager,  that  I  have  been  much  interested  in  certain 
paragraphs  among  Mr.  Clawson's  papers  which  relate  to  them. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

Barzilla  W.  Clark." 

Mr.  Calvin  C.  Clawson  was  a  pioneer  printer  and 
prospector  who  died  at  his  home  in  Bonanza,  Idaho, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  In  an  unfinished  letter 
(probably  his  last)  to  Mr.  E.  0.  Dorman  of  the  Journal 
of  American  History  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
he  says:  "Your  welcome  favors  both  reached  me, 
but  I  have  been  suffering  from  a  hurt  I  received  in  my 
left  side  some  time  ago  while  doing  a  little  prospecting. 
*  *  *  I  have  been  in  newspaper  and  other  literary 
work  in  connection  therewith  nearly  my  whole  life, 
and  I  am  in  sight  of  the  74th  mile-stone.  *  *  * 
I  have  the  material  at  hand  for  an  article  on  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  at  Last  Chance  (Helena).  *  *  * 
I  had  intended  to  deliver  it  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montana  in  case  I  should  get  there  at  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  discovery.  *  *  *  j  was 
in  Virginia  City  (Alder  Gulch)  in  '62,  *  *  *  and 
in  Yellowstone  Park  before  it  was  a  Park,  *  *  * 
and  urged  Mr.  Claggett,  delegate  in  Congress,  to  get 
a  bill  through  reserving  the  country  for  a  Park,  *  *  *" 

There  is  more  to  show  the  extent  of  his  travel  and 
writing,  which  were  both  wide  and  varied. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  many  of  these 
papers,  diaries,  clippings,  etc.,  in  a  stout  iron  trunk, 
which  had  so  far  successfully  defied  the  weather, 
though  the  building  which  had  sheltered  it  had  nearly 
fallen  to  pieces.  It  stood  between  the  old  towns  of 
Bonanza  and  Custer,  in  Custer  County.  Other  papers 
were  from  Mr.  Clawson' s  deserted  home,  which 
was  occupied  for  some  time  after  his  death  by  his 
son,  Llewellyn.  Among  these  were  eastern  news- 
papers, dating  back  to  1846;  many  early  papers 
published  in  the  Northwest,  including  the  Golden 
Age,  established  in  1861;  the  Boise  News  in  1863,  and 
the  Idaho  Statesman  in  1864. 

Mr.  Clawson  was  appointed  by  Governor  Potts 
of  Montana  Territory,  in  1873,  to  have  charge  of  the 
Montana  exhibits  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Idaho  Legislature.  He  had  an 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and 
was  probably  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Commission  at 
that  Fair. 
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THE  SNAKE  INDIANS 

The  tradition  of  the  Snakes  is  (and  these  tribal  historic 
traditions  are  almost  invariably  correct)  that  they  were  orig- 
inally Comanches.  The  separation  came  about  in  this  way: 
At  a  remote  day  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  old  Comanche 
tribe  extended  from  Mexico  to  where  Fort  Laramie  now  is 
and  ever  further  north.  In  those  days  buffalo  were  more 
numerous  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  Parties  would 
therefore  frequently  come  westward  to  Green  River  through 
Bridger's  Pass  to  hunt.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a 
large  party  of  Comanches  had  come  on  the  west  side,  a  violent 
epidemic  (probably  measles  or  small-pox,  either  of  which  is 
equally  fatal  among  Indians)  broke  out  among  them  and  very 
many  died  and  were  buried.  The  affection  of  Indians  for  the 
burial  places  of  their  people  is  an  eminent  characteristic,  so 
this  band  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  their 
many  dead  were  buried.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Sioux, 
growing  powerful  and  aggressive,  swept  down  on  the  Comanches 
on  the  Platte  and  forced  them  far  southward  toward  New 
Mexico;  and  the  Utes,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  hostile  to 
the  Comanches,  pressed  in,  occupied  the  abandoned  territory, 
and  thus  severed  the  two  branches  of  the  Comanches.  Thus 
were  they  separated ;  but  even  to  this  day  the  general  language 
of  the  Snakes  and  Comanches  is  identical,  as  attested  by 
Comanches  and  traders  who  have  come  north  and  lived  with 
the  Snakes,  being  even  more  exactly  alike  than  that  of  segre- 
gated bands  of  the  same  tribes. 

Lewis  and  Clark  say  that  in  1805  the  Snakes  covered  about 
the  same  grounds  as  within  the  past  twenty  years  [1854-1874], 
which  embraces  the  waters  of  the  Big  Hole,  Stinkingwater, 
Snake  river  and  tributaries  up  to  the  Deschutes  river  in  Ore- 
gon, nearly  all  the  Great  Basin,  south  to  the  Great  Desert 
and  along  the  Colorado.  In  "Astoria''  (1808-9)  and  in  "Bonne- 
ville" (1832-3)  nearly  the  same  boundaries  are  given  to  the 
Snake  country. 

The  Snakes  in  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark  were  commanded 
by  a  great  Chief  named  Ca-me-ah-wait,  and  the  whole  nation 
then  numbered  thirteen  thousand  souls.  They  claimed  all 
the  lands  between  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Missouri  valley. 
They  roamed  along  the  Platte,  Green,  Bear,  Sweetwater  and 
Colorado  rivers,  and  counted  their  herds  by  tens  of  thousands. 
They  had  for  their  eastern  neighbors  the  Dakotas  (Sioux), 
and  their  lands  extended  north  to  the  country  of  the  bloody 
Blackfeet.  West  and  south  of  them  were  the  Comanches, 
and  on  the  Missouri  the  Pawnees  and  Minnetrarees.  The 
wars  of  the  Snakes  were  perpetual,  and  their  name  was  a  terror 
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to  all  savage  nations.  They  carried  immense  shields,  made  of 
buffalo  hide,  strung  to  their  left  arms,  and  threw  spears  with 
wonderful  force  and  skill.  Their  bows  were  so  strong  that 
other  Indians  could  not  bend  them,  and  they  could  hurl 
arrows  three  hundred  yards. 

They  were  brave  and  enterprising,  and  as  early  as  1808 
had  obtained  guns  and  learned  to  use  them.  These  were  the 
old  fusils,  and  they  had  bought  them  from  the  Yellowstone 
Indians,  who  had  obtained  them  from  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company* s  traders.  The  Overland  Route  to  California  ran 
directly  through  the  Snake  lands,  and  for  years  they  fought 
the  emigrants. 

The  Snake  Indians  were  divided  into  four  bands — the 
Buffalo  Eaters,  the  Lake  Diggers,  the  Sheep  Eaters  and  the 
Salmon  Eaters.  The  Ho-can-dik-ara,  or  Lake  Diggers,  lived 
in  Utah.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1863,  these  Indians  having 
become  hostile.  General  Connor,  then  commanding  in  Utah, 
made  a  forced  march  to  Bear  river  with  the  2d  Regiment  of 
California  Volunteers,  surprised  the  band,  and  almost  annihil- 
ated them. 

The  last  account  of  the  Lake  Diggers,  in  the  Territorial 
News  column  of  the  Idaho  Worlds  is  dated  from  Park  City, 
Oct.  22,  1879:  "Dominick  Dignon,  just  arrived  from  Duchien 
river,  reports  that  the  Snakes  have  joined  the  Utes,  that  all 
the  warriors  have  left  the  agency,  that  they  are  well  armed 
and  have  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  having  bought  up 
all  there  was  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
have  joined  the  band  of  Indians  on  White  river,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  they  number  five  hundred  warriors.  The  inhab- 
itants around  Ashley's  Fork  are  building  a  fort  for  their  pro- 
tection. There  are  about  one  hundred  families  there  with 
hardly  any  arms  or  ammunition.  If  the  Indians  do  come  in 
that  direction,  they  will  be  apt  to  sweep  everything  before 
them.'' 

The  Took-a-rik-ara,  or  Sheep  Eaters,  lived  on  Salmon 
river;  and,  as  their  name  indicates,  subsisted  on  the  musimon, 
or  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep.  Concerning  their  last  engagement, 
we  find  in  the  Yankee  Fork  Herald,  under  date  of  Aug.  28, 
1879:  "We  learn  through  John  Ramey,  one  of  Col.  Bernard's 
scouts,  who  arrived  Wednesday  night  in  company  of  Jake 
Barnes,  Bernard's  chief  packer,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  the  packers  were  attacked  by  the  Bannocks  and  Sheep- 
eaters  while  preparing  to  leave  camp.  The  packers  stood  the 
Indians  off  until  the  command  returned.  The  Indians  then 
hid  in  the  rocks  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  This  occurred 
on  Big  Creek,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Bonanza.  There 
were  none  of  the  command  hurt.     The  Indians  lost  twenty- 
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six  horses  captured.  The  soldiers  are  out  of  supplies  and  will 
send  in  a  train  in  a  day  or  two  for  them." 

By  April  24th,  1880,  according  to  the  Yankee  Fork  Herald, 
there  were  only  about  a  dozen  men  and  a  few  women  and 
children  left  of  the  Sheepeaters.  They  were  too  poor  to  fight, 
having  only  two  or  three  old  guns,  and  too  proud  to  go  on 
the  reservation.  "They  are  very  seldom  seen.  They  occasion- 
ally venture  into  a  small  camp  of  Chinese  miners,  and  clean 
it  up.  When  hunted  by  the  mihtary,  they  disappear,  and  are 
not  heard  of  any  more  that  season." 

The  Aggi-dik-ara,  or  Salmon  Eaters,  lived  on  Snake  river, 
and  subsisted  on  salmon.  They  were  sometimes  also  called 
Sho-shones,  and  were  put  on  the  Fort  Hall  reservation. 


SAWTELLE  AND  THE  HENRY'S  LAKE  REGION 

Mr.  Oilman  Sawtelle  located  a  trading  station  at  the  outlet 
of  Henry's  Lake  in  1866.  This  was  a  natural  stopping  place 
for  the  early  explorers  and  other  travelers,  and  Mr.  Sawtelle 
guided  and  directed  many  parties.  In  1867-68  he  constructed 
a  good  wagon  road  to  Virginia  City.  His  name  became  more 
widely  known  during  the  controversy  that  arose  between  Dr. 
F.  V.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Raymond  over  the  priority  of  discovery 
of  the  four  low  passes  leading  out  of  this  region. 

Dr.  Hayden's  guide  was  ''Shep"  Medary,  a  plainsman  of 
fourteen  years'  experience,  who  knew  Colorado,  Montana  and 
Idaho,  and  all  the  territories  almost  by  heart.  A  party  under 
Dr.  Hayden's  charge  left  Fort  Hall  fully  outfitted  for  a  long 
trip;  they  passed  up  the  west  side  of  the  Snake  River  valley, 
forced  their  way  across  the  mountains,  and  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  Teton  Range.  Here  Mr.  James  Stevenson  and 
Hon.  N.  P.  Langford  made  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Teton, 
where  they  planted  an  American  flag  on  its  summit  and  deter- 
mined the  elevation  with  an  aneroid  barometer.  It  was  also 
measured  by  triangulation  from  below,  and  the  height  ascer- 
tained to  be  about  13,400  feet.  They  were  undoubtedly  the 
first  white  men  that  ever  reached  its  summit.  They  found  the 
Tetons  to  be  thirty  miles  out  of  place,  as  recorded  on  the  old 
maps — they  were  within  the  bounds  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
and  not  in  Idaho  at  all. 

The  next  important  discovery  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
four  low,  easy  passes,  represented  by  the  points  of  the  compass, 
with  Henry's  Lake  in  the  center.  The  Targee,  or  East  Pass, 
is  about  6,500  feet  elevation,  and  forms  one  of  the  great  gate- 
ways to  the  Madison  Valley,  and  the  sources  of  the  Madison 
and  Yellowstone;  Henry's,  or  South  Pass,  is  about  6,000  feet, 
and  opens  into  Snake  River  valley;  Red  Rock,  or  West_Pass, 
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is  6,300  feet  high,  and  connects  the  great  valley  of  the  Jefferson 
branch;  the  Madison,  or  North  Pass,  opens  into  the  Lower 
Madison.  There  is  probably  not  a  more  interesting  geographi- 
cal point  on  the  American  continent,  where  there  are,  within 
an  area  of  a  few  miles,  four  such  remarkable  passes,  linking  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  slopes. 

"Emigrants  are  already  following  our  track  of  exploration, 
and  within  two  years  the  country  will  be  filled  with  settlers." 

On  advice  of  Dr.  Hayden's  guide,  Mr.  Sawtelle  led  the 
Doctor  to  believe  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  make  these 
observations.  When  Dr.  Hayden's  report  came  out  in  eastern 
papers,  it  brought  a  protest  from  the  papers  of  the  Northwest. 
One  of  these,  in  The  New  Northwest,  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana, 
is  by  Mr.  Calvin  Clawson;  ''A  Member  of  Mr.  Raymond's 
Party"  published  a  very  full  account  of  the  route  in  the  fall 
of  1871.  Mr.  Raymond  himself,  while  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Sawtelle  and  exploring  the  four  passes  referred  to,  cer- 
tainly did  not  deem  himself  a  discoverer,  and  does  not  now 
claim  that  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  Dr.  Hayden  to  exaggerate  the  value  and  novelty 
of  his  work.  He  has  won  imperishable  glory  out  of  the  geysers 
and  Yellowstone  Park,  without  any  pretense  of  having  discov- 
ered them.  Everybody  knows  how  valuable  is  the  work  of  his 
survey.     He  need  not  be  'monarch  of  all  he  surveys\" 

In  1871,  according  to  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
Mr.  Raymond  visited  Henry's  Lake,  and  examined  these  four 
passes,  while  Dr.  Hayden  was  in  the  Yellowstone  country.  His 
guide  was  Mr.  C.  C.  Clawson,  a  prospector  of  many  years 
experience  in  the  inter-mountain  country;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  explorers  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  contemporary 
Montana  press  generally  gave  him  credit  for  the  influence  he 
wielded  to  have  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  setting  this 
region  aside  as  a  national  park;  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Clagett  of  Montana.  Recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  these  passes,  Mr.  Raymond  wrote  full  descriptions  of 
the  locality  to  Mr.  Billings  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
at  New  York.  He  also  described  the  passes  publicly  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  and  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  following 
paragraph  appears  in  one  of  his  ''Sketches  of  Western  Travel" 
in  The  Christian  Union,  May  15,  1872:  "Henry's  Lake  is  the 
source  of  the  Henry,  or  North  Fork  of  the  Snake.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  but  connected  with  the  outer 
world  by  four  remarkably  low  passes,  all  practicable;  and  two 
of  them — Snake  River  and  Reynold's  Pass — positively  inviting 
for  a  railroad.  Southward  the  North  Fork  runs  with  steady 
grade,  out  to  the  great  plains  of  Idaho;  northwest,  a  pass  over 
a  low  divide  leads  to  Red  Rock  Lake,  the  head  of  a  branch  of 
the  Beaverhead  and  the  Jefferson;  northward,  the  Reynolds 
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Pass  communicates  with  the  terraced  valley  of  the  Madison; 
and  eastward  the  Henry  Pass  gives  easy  access  to  the  great 
Madison  Basin  above  the  middle  canyon.'^ 

In  1872  Mr.  Sawtelle  brought  into  Virginia  City  a  bevy  of 
seven  young  swans  as  ''specimen  brick''  from  Henry's  Lake. 
They  were  caught  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  by  giving  chase 
and  tiring  them  out  with  a  rowboat.  These  cygnets  were  about 
two  months  old  and  were  about  the  size  of  full-grown  tame 
geese.  They  were  of  the  genus  "American"  or  Whistling  swan, 
which,  when  full-grown,  are  about  fifty-five  inches  long,  about 
nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  and  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  Mr.  Sawtelle  brought  them  in  for  shipment  to  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York  City. 
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NECROLOGY 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tuttle 

Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  first  Bishop  of  Idaho,  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 
He  was  bom  at  Windham,  New  York,  January  26,  1837,  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  Daniel  B.  and  Abigail  C.  Tuttle,  natives 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  grandfather,  C  harles  Tuttle,  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut  and  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Militia. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  his 
native  town,  privately  taking  Latin,  Greek  and  the  higher 
studies  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Judd.  He  next  entered  Dela- 
ware Academy  at  Delphi  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  remained 
in  that  institution  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  working 
and  teaching  to  pay  his  way.  Leaving  the  Academy  he  taught, 
school  two  years  in  Columbia  College  Grammar  School  to  secure 
funds,  after  which  he  entered  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
graduating  in  1857  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1862  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  City,  Bishops  Robertson,  Jagger  and  Walker  being 
of  this  same  class.  After  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  one 
of  twelve  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Transfiguration  June  29, 
1862,  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  and  that  same  day  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  St.  Peter's,  New  York. 

His  first  assignment  was  as  assistant  minister  to  Zion 
Church,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  on  July  10,  1862,  and  he  assumed  this 
work  in  August  of  that  same  year,  upon  the  death  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Foote,  in  November,  1863,  he  was  elected 
rector. 

He  was  elected  Bishop  in  October  of  1866,  but  as  the  re- 
quired age  was  thirty  years  and  young  Tuttle  was  but  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  he  returned  to  Zion  Church  and  continued  to 
officiate  there  until  his  thirtieth  birthday,  January  26,  1867, 
and  was  consecrated  Bishop  on  May  1, 1867,  at  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  with  the  title  Bishop  of  Montana,  for  at  that  date 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Montana  formed  one  diocese. 

Immediately  after  being  consecrated.  Bishop  Tuttle  began 
his  journey  to  his  new  fields  in  the  West,  leaving  New  York 
that  same  month  on  May  23,  going  to  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
the  end  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  by  rail,  and  from  there 
overland,  arriving  at  Denver  June  12,  1867,  after  a  hard  and 
dangerous  journey  by  stage. 

In  the  meantime,  to  Boise,  Idaho,  had  come  the  Rev. 
St.  Michael  Fackler  in  1864,  when  the  city  was  but  one  year 
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old,  and  in  1866  a  small  frame  church  was  built,  it  being  the 
only  house  of  worship  in  the  city  for  some  years.  To  this 
church  came  Bishop  Tuttle  Sunday,  October  12,  1867,  and 
from  that  date  begins  his  labors  in  Idaho. 

With  his  foresight,  he  realized  the  importance  and  position 
of  Boise  as  a  center  of  the  new  West  to  come,  and  secured  the 
block  of  land  for  the  chuech  here  upon  which  the  school  of 
St.  Margaret^s  now  stands,  together  with  other  pieces  still 
owned  by  them. 

For  nineteen  years  Bishop  Tuttle  labored  in  this  State. 
His  duties  were  manifold,  the  field  was  large  and  the  congrega- 
tions scattered;  transportation  v/as  by  wagon  if  wagons  could 
travel  the  roads,  and  by  horseback  if  the  trails  were  passable 
at  all,  which  in  many  cases  and  times  they  were  not,  at  which 
times  he  traveled  on  foot.  Indians  were  treacherous  and  at 
war,  renegades,  dissolute  characters  and  lawlessness  ruled  in 
most  of  the  camps  and  frontier  towns,  but  still  he  labored  on, 
a  man  scholarly  and  refined  but  not  afraid  to  labor  with  his 
hands;  helper,  teacher,  pastor,  friend.  He  married  the  young, 
baptized  the  children  and  buried  the  dead ;  no  road  too  rough, 
no  hill  too  steep  or  storm  too  severe  but  that  the  call  of  duty 
would  be  answered  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 

It  was  during  his  early  work  in  this  territory,  or  on  May  30, 
1868,  that  he  received  a  telegram  that  he  had  been  unanimously 
elected  Bishop  of  Missouri  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
This  would  have  been  in  fact  stepping  "out  of  the  wilderness 
into  plenty'\  but  Bishop  Tuttle  declined,  himself  electing  to 
continue  in  this  field  of  need,  trouble  and  tribulation,  rather 
than  to  sit  down  in  the  seat  of  ease,  and  for  eighteen  years  he 
remained. 

On  May  26,  1886,  he  was  again  unanimously  elected  Bishop 
of  Missouri,  and  he  again  declined,  but  the  convention  refused 
to  reconsider  the  vote  and  Bishop  Tuttle  accepted  the  call  and 
labored  in  that  field  until  his  death,  after  having  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  Church  in  the  West. 

Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle  and  Miss  Harriet  M.  Foote,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Rev.  George  L.  Foote,  pastor  of  the  church 
where  Bishop  Tuttle  filled  his  first  assignment  at  Morris, 
Olsego  County,  New  York,  were  married  in  that  city  on  Sep- 
rember  12,  1865,  six  children  being  born  of  this  marriage. 
Mrs.  Tuttle  died  August  18,  1899. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  April  17,  1923,  at  St.  Louis,  Bishop 
Tuttle  was  eighty-six  years  old,  and  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  world,  and  was  at  that 
time  the  presiding  Bishop  of  the  church  in  tjfie  United  States. 
He  had  been  a  Bishop  for  fifty-six  years,  nineteen  of  which, 
from  1867  to  1886,  he  was  in  Idaho  and  the  West. 
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William  Malcolm  Bunn 

William  Malcolm  Bunn,  the  last  living  Territorial  Governor 
of  Idaho,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  1, 
1842.  He  started  his  career  as  a  writer  on  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a  newspaper  man  of  expe- 
rience and  a  writer  of  reputation  at  the  age  of  forty-two  when 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Idaho  Territory  by  President 
Arthur  March  26,  1884. 

He  came  to  Idaho  and  served  as  governor  about  one  year, 
or  shortly  after  March  of  1885,  at  which  time  the  National 
administration  having  changed,  he  was  recalled  by  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Edward  A.  Stevenson  appointed  in  his  place. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  again  took  up  writing 
and  newspaper  work.  He  died  in  that  city  on  September  19, 
1923,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

His  administration  was  principally  noted  for  the  enactment 
by  the  Thirteenth  Legislature  of  the  "Test  Oath''  Act  as  recom- 
mended in  Governor  Bunn's  message.  This  oath  was  required 
before  the  depositing  of  any  ballot  at  any  election  in  Idaho, 
swearing  that  the  person  was  not  a  polygamist  or  belonged  to 
any  sect  or  order  advocating  such,  and  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  Mormon  Church  practice  of  polygamy.  This  act  was 
strengthened  by  the  following  Legislature,  and  practically  dis- 
franchised the  Mormon  church  in  Idaho. 


Eva  Craig  Barton 

Eva  Craig  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  19,  1856.  At  the  death  of  her  father  she  went  to 
live  with  the  family  of  her  uncle  at  Greenville,  being  only  seven 
years  old,  and  received  her  early  education  in  the  schools  of 
that  city.  When  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  she  attended  the 
Academy  at  Corsica,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  several  years  alter- 
nately taught  or  attended  school,  and  later  attended  the  Wash- 
ington Female  Seminary  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  gradu- 
ating from  that  institution  in  1883.  She  then  taught  school 
until  May  of  1886,  when  she  came  to  Idaho. 

On  May  29,  1886,  at  Bellevue,  Idaho,  Eva  Craig  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Barton,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Boise,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student 
in  the  Academy  back  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  after  their 
engagement,  came  to  Idaho  in  1885  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  at  Boise  and  prepare  their  future  home,  to  which  she 
came  by  previous  arrangement  to  share  with  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  1891  the  College  of  Idaho  was  founded  at  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  and  in  1893  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  removed  from  Boise 
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to  that  city,  where  Dr.  Barton  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Caldwell  and  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Barton 
taught  in  the  College  of  Idaho  until  1897,  at  which  date  Dr. 
Barton  became  general  organizer  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 
schools  for  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  in  which  work  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Barton. 

In  1901  Dr.  Barton  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Union,  Oregon,  and  they  removed  to  that 
city,  returning  to  the  church  at  Boise  in  1905,  where  they 
resided  until  Mrs.  Barton's  death,  January  22,  1924. 

One  child  was  born  of  this  union,  a  bright  promising  son, 
Craig  Barton,  but  who  was  taken  from  them  by  death  in  the 
springtime  of  his  life,  when  he  was  12  years  old,  dying  of 
spinal  meningitis. 

Eva  Craig  Barton  was  widely  known,  respected  and  beloved 
throughout  this  city  and  State.  She  was  prominent  not  only 
in  church  work,  to  which  she  devoted  nearly  forty  years  of  her 
life  here  in  Idaho,  but  also  in  civic  affairs  as  well.  To  quote 
from  the  College  of  Idaho  Bulletin ,  'The  faithful  wife  of  a  pio- 
neer pastor,  organizer  and  worker  in  missionary  societies,  young 
people's  societies,  educational  societies,  civic  societies,  and  a 
teacher  and  adviser  in  the  Church's  pioneer  college.  A  full  life 
of  service  for  God  and  man." 

She  was  the  first  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  Idaho,  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
National  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
President  of  the  Womans  Board  of  Missions  of  Idaho,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Columbian  Club  of  Boise,  and  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boise  City  schools. 

A  memorial  has  been  planned  for  her  at  the  College  of 
Idaho,  to  which  she  so  liberally  contributed  of  her  life  and 
works.  The  Bible  Chair  Endowment  Fund  is  to  be  completed 
and  named  the  Eva  Craig  Barton  Memorial  Fund,  and  the 
Trustees  have  already  elected  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Barton,  her 
husband,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Bible  Instruction  in 
the  College  which  this  memorial  fund  will  maintain,  thus  per- 
petuating the  work  of  her  lifetime  in  administering  to  the  souls 
of  mankind. 


David  K.  McConnel 

A  pioneer  son  of  pioneer  parents,  came  to  the  Northwest  as  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  with  a  wagon  train  of  seventy-two  wagons, 
passing  through  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Boise  in  1852, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  sagebrush  wilderness.  He  continued 
with  the  wagon  train  west  into  Oregon,  settling  at  a  point  near 
the  present  town  of  Baker,  but  returned  in  1865  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Haw  Creek,  where  he  remained  until  1881, 
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at  which  time  he  took  up  a  homestead  on  an  island  of  160 
acres  in  the  Boise  River,  near  its  mouth.  To  this  he  added 
by  purchase  until  he  owned  over  500  acres.  He  built  an  irri- 
gation ditch  and  raised  cattle  and  farmed  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  at  which  time  he  sold  his  holdings  and  moved  to  Boise, 
where  he  died  September  15,  1923,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  The  island  and  irrigation  ditch  still  bear  his  name. 
''Dave'*  McConnel,  as  he  was  known,  was  born  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  August  12,  1838,  his  parents  being  pioneers  of 
Ohio.  He  went  with  his  parents  to  the  frontier  of  Iowa  in 
1849,  where  he  spent  his  early  years.  He  returned  to  Iowa 
from  Idaho  in  1871  on  business,  and  was  married  in  that  year 
to  Mary  Marie  Rodgers,  who  then  returned  to  Idaho  with  her 
husband.  Five  children  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  marriage, 
and  from  the  earliest  pioneer  days  until  his  death,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  building  of  this  sect^'on  and  bore  his  full 
share  in  its  development  and  progress. 


James  W.  Snodgrass 

James  Wilson  Snodgrass,  frontiersman,  freighter  and  pio- 
neer, who  died  at  Twin  Falls  November  30,  1924,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  years,  was  one  of  the  old  pioneers  and  freighters 
of  the  'sixties,  freighting  between  points  in  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Idaho  and  California. 

He  was  a  companion  and  close  friend  of  Jim  Bridger  and 
of  Kit  Carson,  and  passed  through  many  of  the  thrilling  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  those  frontier  times  with  them. 

He  first  came  to  Idaho  in  1865  and  freighted  over  most  of 
the  Oregon  and  California  country  from  that  time  until  1875, 
when  he  settled  down  for  good  in  Marsh  Basin,  Idaho,  now 
known  as  Albion.  In  1863-65  he  was  associated  with  Campbell 
Brothers'  freight  outfit  between  Nebraska  City  and  Central 
City,  extending  the  route  to  Los  Angeles  in  1865  with  Seigel 
Brothers. 

James  W.  Snodgrass  was  born  in  La  Harp,  Illinois,  in  1842, 
but  in  1859  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  came  west  to 
Denver,  Colorado.  From  this  place  he  started  freighting,  at 
which  business  he  spent  most  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

He  was  married  in  1875  at  Plymouth,  Utah,  where  he  owned 
a  ranch,  to  Miss  Martha  Pierson,  who  followed  life's  journey 
with  him  at  Marsh  Basin  until  her  death  in  1912.  Of  this 
union  nine  children  were  born,  three  of  whom  still  survive: 
Dr.  E.  M.  Snodgrass  of  Jerome,  M.  D.  Snodgrass  of  Ashton, 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stanley  of  Twin  Falls. 
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Edward  Samuel  Jewell 

Came  to  Idaho  from  Wisconsin  in  1861  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  driving  across  the  plains  in  an  ox  team,  accompanying 
an  uncle  and  S.  B.  Dilley  to  California.  They  later  continued 
their  journey  to  the  Oregon  country,  stopping  at  Auburn,  at 
which  place  young  Jewell  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  and 
followed  the  work  until  the  following  year,  when  he  went  to 
Idaho  City,  Idaho. 

The  prices  for  blacksmithing  in  those  days  being  so  much 
higher  than  mining,  as  the  charge  for  shoeing  a  horse  was  $10, 
setting  tires  from  $24  to  $30,  making  a  mining  pick  $16,  and 
everything  else  in  like  proportion,  Mr.  Jewell  continued  at  his 
trade  in  Idaho  City  instead  of  mining  until  about  1869,  at 
which  time  he  went  to  Salubria  Valley  and  made  entry  on 
160  acres  of  land,  which  he  improved  and  added  to  from  time 
to  time,  until  he  had  some  800  acres  of  fine  land.  The  valley 
at  that  time  was  unknown  and  was  named  by  Mr.  Jewell. 

Edward  S.  Jewell  was  of  English  extraction,  the  son  of 
Edward  S.  Jewell,  Sr.,  of  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  born 
in  Dodgeville,  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  October  9,  1846,  He 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Markham  in  1868  at 
Idaho  City,  ten  children  being  the  result  of  this  union. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  twice  elected  County  Commissioner  of 
Washington  County  by  the  Democrats,  was  a  member  of  the 
Fifteenth  Idaho  Territorial  Council,  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  convened  at  Boise  July  4,  1889,  and  framed  the 
State  Constitution  of  Idaho,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Idaho 
State  Senate. 

He  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  January  21, 1924,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  seventy-nine,  having  lived  to  take  part  and  do 
his  share  towards  making  the  early  history  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  this  State,  and  to  see  it  grow  and  develop  to  its 
present  greatness. 


Mary  Bancroft  Himrod 

Mary  B.  Himrod,  the  last  of  her  family,  was  a  native  daugh- 
ter of  Idaho  and  the  city  of  Boise,  bom  November  4,  1874,  the 
daughter  of  Delia  Heed  Himrod  and  Charles  Himrod,  pioneers 
of  Boise,  both  of  whom  came  across  the  plains  with  the  "Emi- 
grant Escort' \  a  government  expedition  u!nder  the  charge  of 
Captain  Leroy  Crawford,  which  left  Omaha,  Nebraska,  June 
30,  1864,  arriving  at  Boise  in  September  of  that  same  year 
after  three  months  of  hardships. 

Her  father,  Charles  Himrod,  engaged  in  the  general  mer- 
chandise business  during  the  early  years,  was  mayor  of  Boise 
in  1869  and  1878,  treasurer  of  Ada  County  1870-71  and  1881-82, 
treasurer  of  Idaho  Territory  two  terms,  from  1885  to  1889,  and 
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held  various  other  state  and  government  offices.  He  was  a 
prominent  Mason  of  the  State,  Grand  Master,  Grand  Secretary, 
and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Grand  Treasurer  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Idaho.  He  died  January  26,  1920,  three 
months  before  her  mother,  who  died  on  April  5  the  same  year. 

May  Himrod,  as  she  was  familiarly  known  and  called  by 
her  many  friends,  spent  her  girlhood  days  in  Boise,  going 
through  the  public  schools  and  graduating  from  the  Boise 
High  School  with  the  class  of  1893.  She  entered  Rockford 
Seminary  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  but  did  not  return  after  the 
first  year. 

For  a  time  she  taught  in  the  city  schools  of  Boise,  in  the 
Whittier  and  the  Washington  buildings.  She  was  a  miember 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  an  active  worker  with  ''The 
Daughters  of  the  King''  in  that  church  for  a  number  of  years; 
Recording  Secretary,  Financial  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Columbian  Club  of  Boise;  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
P.  E.  0.,  an  educational  sorority,  and  Conductress  in  Adah 
Chapter  No.  8,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  On  November  29, 
1921,  she  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  and 
served  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  1908  May  Himrod  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  under  James  A.  Pinney,  who  was  the  President, 
she  having  taken  the  place  of  Mrs.  Ross  Cartee,  who  went  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  She  never  married  and  died  at  Boise 
on  May  12,  1923,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 


James  Hinmond  Hart 

Was  bom  in  New  York  May  25,  1834,  and  was  educated  in 
that  city.  In  August,  1855,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  left  for  San  Francisco,  going  by  steamer,  and  arrived 
in  California  that  same  year.  He  spent  some  time  in  California 
in  the  mines  until  1858,  when  he  started  with  the  gold  rush 
towards  the  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia,  but  stopped  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  In  the  year  1861  he  came  to  Idaho,  going 
to  Oro  Fino  and  taking  up  a  claim  which  he  worked  about 
a  year,  but  quit  mining  and  started  a  saloon  at  Pierce  City  in 
partnership  with  Bill  Rhodes  or  Black  Bill  of  Rhoda  Creek. 
It  was  in  front  of  this  saloon  that  Pat  Ford  was  killed  by  the 
notorious  Harry  Plummer,  who  was  later  hung  in  Montana. 

He  then  went  to  Florence  and  numerous  other  mining 
camps,  leaving  for  Walla  Walla  in  July  of  1862,  but  that  same 
year,  hearing  of  the  Boise  Basin  gold  discovery,  with  about  ten 
companions  he  started  for  Idaho,  again  passing  through  the 
Grand  Ronde  River  valley  to  Powder  River,  across  to  the 
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Snake  and  up  the  Snake  and  Payette  and  over  the  mountain 
to  Granite  Creek,  and  down  to  a  flat  part  of  the  Basin,  where 
they  founded  a  city  and  called  it  Placerville.  Taking  up  a 
claim  on  Ophir  Creek  in  November  of  1862,  he  prospected  and 
mined  in  that  locality  until  May  1  of  1863,  when  he  opened 
another  saloon  at  Placerville.  It  was  at  this  saloon  that  a 
character  known  as  ''Snapping  Andy"  had  a  fight  with  and 
killed  the  notorious  outlaw  "Hickey"  with  an  ax  handle  he 
snatched  up  at  the  time,  crushing  his  skull. 

Going  back  to  New  York  in  1866  he  was  married  to  Eliza 
A.  Paynton,  an  old  sweetheart,  and  in  May  of  1871  he  again 
left  with  his  wife  for  Idaho,  arriving  at  Boise  that  same  month. 
He  followed  numerous  occupations  and  held  several  political 
clerkships  in  and  around  Boise  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  that  city  April  18,  1923,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  He  was 
a  very  public-minded  citizen,  always  looking  and  helping  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  city,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
early  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 


Truman  Cob  Catlin 

None  were  closer  connected  with  pioneer  life  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cattle  industry  of  Boise  and  the  valley  than 
T.  C.  Catlin.  Born  at  Farmingdale,  Illinois,  on  December 
21, 1839,  the  son  of  Truman  M.  CatHn  and  Rhoda  Pond  Catlin, 
who  died  at  the  advanced  ages  of  ninety-three  and  seventy-two 
years  respectively. 

Young  Catlin  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city,  going  from  there  to  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
He  came  west  in  1862,  traveling  with  a  party  of  companions 
overland  on  horseback  with  pack  animals,  accompanying  Cap- 
tain John  A.  Muller  and  his  command  to  Walla  Walla. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  Mr.  Catlin  came  to  Boise  Basin  and 
followed  mining  there  until  later  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
when  he  took  up  a  claim  on  what  was  then  known  as  Illinois 
Island,  but  later  was  named  Eagle  Island  by  the  government. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  he  with  two  partners  took  the  contract  to 
furnish  a  hundred  thousand  shingles  to  the  government,  which 
were  used  in  building  Fort  Boise. 

Mr.  Catlin  then  settled  down  on  his  homestead  on  Eagle 
Island,  and  started  in  the  cattle  business,  both  alone  and  in 
partnership  with  other  people,  sometimes  handling  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  head,  driving  overland  sometimes 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  to  ranges  in  Montana,  and  at  other 
times  to  Northern  Nebraska  and  eastern  points.  At  one  time 
he  and  his  partners  bought  all  the  cattle  in  the  Camas  Prairie 
district  and  drove  them  to  Montana. 
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He  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  ranch  business  for  about  forty- 
five  years,  and  during  all  this  time  he  kept  adding  to  his  holdings 
of  land  until  he  had  secured  some  five  or  six  hundred  acres.  In 
1917  he  sold  out  his  cattle  interests,  which  at  that  time  num- 
bered some  three  thousand  five  hundred  head,  and  engaged  in 
diversified  farming  and  dairying,  developing  a  fine  herd  of 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

Truman  C.  Catlin  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Mary  Smith 
of  Yreka,  California,  the  daughter  of  pioneers,  natives  of  Sa- 
vanna, Illinois.     She  died  in  1898. 

Truman  Catlin  started  life  in  the  West  with  his  bare  hands^ 
a  stout  heart,  the  determination  to  succeed,  and  little  else. 
The  tools  and  farm  implements  were  crude  and  mostly  hand- 
made. He  purchased  a  wagon,  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  team 
of  mules  on  time,  built  a  log  cabin  ten  by  twelve  feet,  stuck 
his  plow  into  the  soil,  and  began.  Today  the  estate  on  Eagle 
Island  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  in  Idaho,  with 
broad  acres  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  substantial  and 
modern  buildings,  and  all  well  stocked  and  apportioned,  and 
thus  again  is  the  story  retold  of  man's  industry  and  Nature's 
bounty.  He  died  June  10,  1922,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years.     One  son,  Truman  F.  Catlin,  survives  him. 


Oliver  Morton  Elliott 

Dr.  0.  M.  ElKott,  a  well-known  and  highly  regarded  edu- 
cator of  national  repute.  President  of  the  Idaho  State  Normal 
at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  was  a  native  of  White  Water,  Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  born  February  11,  1867,  the  son  of  Daniel 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Moon  Elliott.  He  received  his  common 
school  education  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  after  which  he 
entered  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  graduating  in  1890 
with  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  He  returned  to  Iowa  and 
taught  school  until  1903,  at  which  date  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Sheldon  in  that  state.  He  received 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  1907. 

In  1909  Dr.  Elliott  came  to  Idaho  and  assumed  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Twin  Falls,  which  he 
filled  until  1914,  when  he  removed  to  Salem,  Oregon,  to  take 
the  same  position  and  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  He 
returned  to  Idaho  in  1916,  having  been  elected  President  of 
the  Idaho  State  Normal  College  at  Lewiston,  which  position 
he  filled  uhtil  the  time  of  his  death  December  15,  1924,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years.  Dr.  Elliott  was  a  man  of  untiring 
zeal  and  energy  and  with  marked  executive  ability,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  State  Normal  is  a  monument 
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to  his  efforts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  other  edu- 
cational bodies,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Morton  Oliver  Elliott  and  Miss  Frances  M.  Conner  were 
married  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1890,  the  year  he  graduated  from 
college,  and  his  widow  and  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
survive  him. 


Frank  Forrester  Church 

F.  F.  Church  was  born  in  Cherryfield,  Maine,  on  July  7, 
1850,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Albert  G.  Church  and 
Jane  L.  Ward  Church.  After  graduation  from  the  Cherryfield 
Academy  and  Bangor  Business  College,  he  came  to  Idaho  in 
the  spring  of  1871,  settling  at  Placerville,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  lumbering  business  as  a  partner  of  his  brother,  Albert,  who 
had  preceded  him  to  Idaho  some  years  previous.  In  1875  he 
left  the  Basin  country  to  study  mineralogy  and  assaying  under 
James  Price  of  San  Francisco.  From  1876  to  1880  he  was 
employed  as  assayer  in  the  Boise  County  Bank  and  Assay 
Office  at  Idaho  City.  (This  bank  was  a  branch  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Idaho,  Boise.) 

On  May  10,  1881,  at  Idaho  City,  he  was  m.arried  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Barry,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Barry  and  Margaret 
Ahern  Barry,  the  form^er  coming  from  California  to  Idaho  City 
in  1863  and  being  joined  by  his  wife  and  family  in  1865. 

Early  in  the  year  1880  Mr.  Church  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  bank  at  Idaho  City,  and  held  this  position  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  or  until  his  appointment  by  President  Cleveland 
to  the  position  of  Assay er-in-Charge  of  the  United  States  Assay 
Office  at  Boise,  Idaho,  from  1893  to  1897.  At  the  time  of  this 
appointment  he  was  also  serving  his  second  term  as  county 
treasurer  of  Boise  County. 

Such  was  the  confidence  in  his  integrity  that  many  miners 
of  the  Boise  Basin  often  took  gold  to  him  in  bulk,  without 
weighing,  to  be  smelted,  assayed  and  run  into  bars.  Inciden- 
tally, during  all  the  years  of  his  employment  in  the  Idaho  City 
bank  Mr.  Church  used  the  scales  for  weighing  gold  which  have 
recently  become  the  property  of  the  Idaho  State  Historical 
Society. 

In  1899  he  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Weiser,  Weiser,  Idaho,  but  within  the  year  returned  to  Boise, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  November  27,  1922.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  four  of  the  five  children  bom  of  this 
marriage,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Robert  B.  Wilson 

Robert  Wilson,  at  the  time  of  his  death  February  28,  1923, 
at  the  old  homestead  near  Boise,  was  eighty-six  years  old,  and 
the  oldest  known  living  pioneer  of  the  city.  He  was  bom  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  December  10,  1837,  at  which  place 
he  received  his  education  and  learned  the  trade  of  stonemason 
and  brick  layer,  but  when  a  youth  he  drifted  west  from  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  westward  tide,  finally  arriving  and  stopping 
in  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  left  the  mining  districts  of 
Colorado,  starting  from  Denver  February  22,  1863,  with  a 
wagon  train  of  fourteen  wagons  under  command  of  John  OTar- 
rel  as  captain,  which,  after  passing  through  parts  of  the  present 
states  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho,  finally  reached 
the  Boise  Valley  some  three  or  four  months  later,  where  they 
stopped  and  located  at  or  near  the  present  location  of  the  city 
of  Boise,  which  was  later  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  a  party 
of  men  who  came  from  Idaho  City  for  that  purpose. 

A  company  of  United  States  troops  under  General  Lugen- 
beel  came  from  Walla  Walla  at  this  time  and  camped  on  what 
was  known  later  as  Government  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
estabHshing  a  fort  in  this  district.  After  exploring  the  country 
up  and  down  the  valley.  General  Lugenbeel  located  Fort  Boise 
or  Boise  Barracks  on  the  high  ground  above  the  river  on  the 
advantageous  site  it  still  occupies.  The  City  of  Boise  was  laid 
out  south  of  the  fort  and  between  it  and  the  Boise  River. 

Mr.  Wilson  worked  for  different  settlers  up  and  down  the 
valley  for  about  two  years,  or  until  1865,  at  which  time  he  filed 
and  settled  upon  the  homestead  just  above  Boise,  where  he 
has  lived  the  fifty-eight  or  sixty  years  until  his  death,  engaging 
in  ranching,  fruit  culture  and  stock  raising.  At  times  he  still 
followed  his  trade  of  stonemason,  having  helped  build  the 
Government  Assay  Office,  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  nume- 
rous others  of  the  pioneer  buildings  in  and  near  Boise. 

On  May  1, 1877,  Robert  Wilson  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Bacon,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Thursa  Bacon,  herself  a  pioneer 
of  Boise,  having  come  overland  in  wagons  and  ox  teams  with 
her  parents  from  Missouri  to  California,  and  from  there  to 
Boise  in  1864,  in  which  city  she  met  Robert  Wilson,  her  future 
husband. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  still  lives  on  the 
old  homestead  just  east  of  the  city,  and  by  six  children  and 
fifteen  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  but  one  son  and  family 
reside  in  or  near  Boise. 
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Mrs.  Anna  (Thomas  B.)  Gess 

Ann  Clews  was  of  old  Puritan  and  Revolutionary  stock, 
born  at  La  Fayette,  Missouri  in  1841,  the  daughter  of  Harley 
Crews  and  Mary  Lee  Crews,  a  descendant  of  General  Lee  of 
Virginia;  her  family  was  of  Cavalier  as  well  as  Puritan  connec- 
tion, two  uncles  on  her  mother's  side  having  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  that  of  1812. 

She  was  married  to  Thomas  Benton  Gess  at  Stewartsville, 
Missouri,  in  1865,  and  came  from  that  city  to  Boise  as  her 
wedding  tour.  At  that  time  Green  River,  Wyoming,  was  the 
end  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  was  already  slowly  pushing  its 
way  westward,  and  from  that  point  they  traveled  by  stage 
coach  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  From  Salt  Lake  they  came 
overland  to  Boise,  later  going  to  their  ranch,  which  was  situated 
near  this  city,  and  there  for  many  years  they  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  stock  raising  until  about  1890,  at  which  time  they  sold 
their  ranch  holdings  and  moved  to  Boise. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gess  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  and 
business  life  of  Boise  for  many  years,  Mr.  Gess  being  post- 
master of  Boise  in  1886,  and  was  also  made  County  Assessor. 
He  served  as  foreman  of  the  Heywood  jury,  the  trial  of  whom 
attained  national  prominence. 

Mrs.  Gess  survived  her  husband,  who  died  in  1910,  for 
fourteen  years,  and  died  in  the  family  home  in  Boise  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  on  August  26,  1924.  She  was  one  of  the 
last  two  surviving  charter  members  of  the  First  Christian 
Church,  in  which  she  took  an  active  part  during  her  life. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son  and  two  daughters,  William  H. 
Gess,  Homedale;  Mrs.  Lulu  E.  Markt,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  G. 
Stephenson  of  Boise. 


William  Shaw 

To  write  of  Wilham  Shaw  is  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
frontier,  the  Indian  massacre,  pony  express  and  stage  coach 
days  of  Idaho.  He  was  one  of  the  drivers  of  the  old  time  stage 
coach  lines  running  from  Boise,  Silver  City,  Idaho  City,  Placer- 
ville,  and  into  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  W^ashington  in  those 
early  days.  During  the  late  'seventies,  the  Indians,  road  agents 
and  stock  thieves  were  more  numerous  and  attacked  and  held 
up  more  of  the  stage  coaches  and  killed  more  drivers  than 
during  the  first  and  early  days  of  freighting,  packtrains  and 
stage  coaches. 

William  Shaw  was  one  of  the  old  drivers  of  the  John  Hailey 

Company,  running  between  Boise  and  Silver  City  to  Sheep 

Ranch  on  the  Winnemucca  road.     In  1878  he  drove  on  the 

Idaho  City  division,  of  which  Jim  Griffin  was  superintendent. 

He  discovered  a  ledge  of  rich  ore  on  top  of  one  of  the  high 
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hills  while  driving  to  Idaho  City  and  it  was  named  Shaw's 
Mountain  after  him,  and  is  still  known  by  that  name. 

William  Shaw  was  born  in  1848  and  he  came  to  the  West 
in  1867,  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  joined  the  army  of 
pioneers  to  whose  bravery  and  perseverance  is  due  the  subdu- 
ing and  peopling  of  the  West.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  at  Baker,  Oregon,  September  3,  1924. 


Thomas  Graney 

Thomas  Graney  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1840  and  passed 
his  boyhood  days  in  that  state  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when 
he  came  west  to  California. 

In  1863  during  the  gold  rush  to  Boise  Basin  he  came  to 
Idaho  and  located  at  Idaho  City,  where  he  prospected  and 
mined  until  the  mines  gave  out  in  that  district,  at  which  time 
he  moved  to  Lowman,  Idaho,  and  took  up  a  claim.  He  fol- 
lowed ranching  at  Lowman  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  December  7,  1923,  by  the  accidental  turning  over  of 
a  sled  loaded  with  wood  which  he  was  driving,  and  which  fell 
on  him  crushing  him  beneath  it.  He  was  eighty-three  years 
old  at  the  time  and  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  the  Basin. 


Harry  Andrew  Padgham 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harry  A.  Padgham,  son  of  Rollins  G. 
and  Anna  E.  Padgham,  was  born  August  28,  1892,  at  Perry, 
Dallas  County,  Iowa.  He  received  his  school  education  in 
that  city,  and  later  graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
Drake  University. 

He  came  to  Idaho  in  1916,  settling  at  Gooding  with  his 
mother  and  only  brother,  George  Padgham,  with  whom  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  that  city  and  entered  into  the  practice  of 
law.  During  the  World  War  he  was  stationed  at  Camp  Travis, 
Texas,  where  he  received  cavalry  training,  but  was  prevented 
from  going  overseas  by  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  just  as  he 
had  been  commissioned  and  was  preparing  to  sail. 

He  was  married  on  September  1,  1917,  at  Stanton,  Nebraska, 
to  Miss  Irmel  0.  Orris  of  that  city,  bringing  his  wife  to  Gooding; 
one  daughter,  Beverly  Ann,  was  born  of  this  union.  His  imme- 
diate family  and  his  mother  and  brother  of  Gooding,  Idaho, 
survive  him. 

After  the  World  War  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  t}ie 
National  Guard  of  Idaho,  and  was  Captain  of  Troop  A,  116th 
Cavalry,  stationed  at  Gooding,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  Adjutant  General  by  Governor  C.  C.  Moore,  and  in  wi'iting 
of  his  activities  in  that  office  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
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the  official  announcement  of  his  death  made  to  the  National 
Guard  of  Idaho  by  Governor  Moore  September  22,  1924: 

"The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  announces  with  deep 
regret  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  A.  Padgham_,  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  on  September  18,  1924. 

''Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  A.  Padgham  entered  the  service  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Idaho  as  a  private  December  13,  1920, 
advanced  through  successive  grades,  and  was  Federally  recog- 
nized as  First  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  to  First  Sqd.  Headquarters 
Detachment,  First  Cavalry,  Idaho  National  Guard;  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Captain  and  assigned  as  regimental  adjutant  on 
February  1,  1921.  Re-assigned  as  commanding  officer  of 
Troop  'AA',  116th  Cavalry,  December  24,  1921.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  116th  Cavalry, 
February  28,  1922.  Federally  recognized  in  this  capacity 
March  1,  1922. 

"January  10,  1924,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Padgham  was  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  which  office 
his  service  was  characterized  by  vigilance,  zeal,  energy,  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  general  enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  public  interest.  His  example  should 
impress  those  in  the  service  of  the  National  Guard  as  especially 
worthy  of  emulation. '^ 


Mrs.  Alexander  Rossi 

Adeline  Matilda  Seaman  was  born  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
JanuarjT-  8,  1846,  the  daughter  of  Jasper  W.  and  Ann  Seaman, 
When  a  very  young  child  of  three  years  she  came  with  her 
parents  to  California  in  the  gold  rush  of  ^49,  where  she  spent 
her  girlhood,  receiving  her  education  in  the  schools  at  San  Jose. 
About  1862  Miss  Seaman  was  married  at  Walla  Walla  to 
Lewis  Mullan,  a  brother  of  Captain  John  Mullan,  who  built 
the  military  road  across  Northern  Idaho  before  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullan  resided  in  Walla  Walla  until  1872,  in 
which  year  they  separated  and  Mrs.  IMullan  and  two  daughters 
m^oved  to  Boise,  there  to  reside  with  her  parents. 

In  1862  her  parents  came  to  Idaho  and  settled  in  the  Boise 
Basin,  later  coming  to  Boise  City  and  settling  on  a  tract  of 
land  which  at  that  time  v/as  known  as  the  "Island''  and  was 
surrounded  by  water,  but  is  today  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boise. 
Her  father  died  at  Spokane  in  1898,  having  been  intimately 
identified  with  the  pioneers  of  Idaho,  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Mullan  and  Alexander  Rossi  were  married  at 
Boise  in  February  of  1873.  Alexander  Rossi,  a  native  of  the 
Rhine,  Germany,  who  came  to  America  in  1846,  was  also  a 
pioneer  of  Idaho,  coming  here  in  1861.     He  first  settled  at 
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Lewiston,  engaging  in  the  lumber  and  sawmill  business,  having 
charge  of  the  well  known  Robie  mills  in  that  district  until  1862, 
when  he  moved  to  Idaho  City  and  opened  an  assay  office  and 
also  operated  in  lumber  until  1865,  when  he  came  to  Boise 
and  erected  the  first  sawmill  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of 
Robie  and  Rossi.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Robie  in  1878  Mr.  Rossi 
purchased  the  Robie  interests  in  the  mill,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  was  identified  with  and  well  known  throughout 
the  West  in  lumber  circles.  Mr.  Rossi  was  a  graduate  of 
engineering  in  the  old  country  and  planned  and  constructed 
the  Ridenbaugh  Ditch,  also  was  the  first  assay er  in  charge  of 
the  assay  office  in  Boise,  presenting  the  government  with  the 
entire  block  of  land  upon  which  the  office  still  stands.  He  died 
at  Boise  in  1905  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Mrs.  Rossi  survived  her  husband  nineteen  years,  which  she 
spent  in  Boise,  living  at  the  old  home.  She  was  seventy-eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  February  19,  1924.  Mrs. 
Rossi  was  a  woman  of  generous  personality,  with  a  wide  circle 
of  loving  friends,  and  took  an  active  part  in  social,  charitable 
and  religious  works.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  which  but  one  son,  Alex- 
ander Rossi,  Jr.,  survives  her. 


Emma  M.  Heckman 

Emma  M.  Leng,  the  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Hannah  Leng, 
was  bom  in  March  1865,  near  Wayne,  Michigan,  where  she 
spent  her  youth,  going  to  the  district  school  and  the  schools  of 
Wayne.  She  was  married  to  Clarence  E.  Heckman  in  Nankin 
Township  on  July  16,  1889,  and  came  with  her  husband  to 
Idaho,  settling  at  Pocatello,  from  which  place  Mr.  Heckman, 
who  was  an  engineer  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  had  his 
run  to  Laramie,  Wyoming.  C.  E.  Heckman  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  trusted  engineers  on  the  U.  P.,  having  started 
railroading  in  1861,  and  had  been  made  an  engineer  by  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  in  1872.  He  came  to  the  U.  P.  in  1875, 
running  east  from  Pocatello  until  1898,  when  he  was  given  the 
run  between  Boise  and  Nampa,  whch  he  held  for  the  following, 
ten  years,  when  he  was  retired  on  a  pension  November  11,  1908, 
having  guided  an  engine  on  that  road  thirty-three  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heckman  lived  at  Pocatello  until  October  of  1898, 
when  they  moved  to  Boise  and  made  their  future  home  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Heckman  in  1914.  Mrs.  Heckman  continued 
to  reside  in  Boise  until  about  1921,  when,  as  her  mother's  health 
was  very  poor,  she  returned  to  her  mother's  home  in  Wayne, 
Michigan,  at  which  place  she  died  April  15,  1924. 

Emma  Heckman,  as  she  was  known  by  her  many  friends, 
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was  one  of  the  outstanding  characters  in  Christian  work  and 
philanthropy  of  the  city  and  this  part  of  the  state,  both  she 
and  her  husband  giving  most  freely  of  their  time  and  money, 
Mr.  Heckman  making  it  a  rule  to  always  give  not  a  tithe  but 
twenty  per  cent  of  his  earnings  to  charity,  one  tithe  for  each, 
and  in  many  years  it  amounted  to  much  more. 

Christmas,  1911,  Mrs.  Heckman  presented  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
of  which  she  was  a  life  member,  with  a  fine  piano,  and  the 
following  year  completely  furnished  the  living  or  sitting  room. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  gave  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  create  a  fund  for  the  boys*  department,  to  be 
known  as  the  C.  E.  Heckman  Memorial  Fund.  She  used  to 
have  printed  each  year  and  distribute  to  friends  and  charitable 
institutions  all  over  the  country  a  beautiful  calendar  with  scrip- 
tural quotations,  which  was  eagerly  sought  after  and  known  as 
the  "Scattergood  Calendar". 

She  was  organist  for  the  First  M.  E.  Church  for  many 
years,  and  when  she  retired  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1913, 
they  presented  her  with  a  silver  loving  cup  on  which  is  engraved 
the  following  inscription:  "To  Mrs.  C.  E.  Heckman,  in  loving 
appreciation  of  fifteen  years'  faithful  service  as  Organist,  from 
First  M.  E.  Church,  Boise,  Idaho;  3-31-1913."  This  silver  cup 
and  all  of  Mrs.  Heckman' s  heirlooms,  historical  documents  and 
relics  is  now  the  property  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  pre- 
sented to  the  state  just  before  she  left  Boise.  They  fill  a  large 
case  and  are  a  very  fine  historical  display,  and  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  her  memory. 

Although  childless  themselves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heckman  were 
very  fond  of  children,  always  seeking  a  chance  to  help  or  be- 
friend them,  and  they  not  only  befriended  a  great  many  but 
raised  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  their  own  home.  In  her  will,  still 
mindful  of  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  little  people,  she  left 
a  generous  bequest  to  the  Children's  Home  Finding  and  Aid 
Society  of  Idaho,  in  the  form  of  an  endowment  fund,  also  be- 
quests to  the  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Boise,  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  Pocatello,  love's  ending  to  her  unselfish  Christian  life. 


Robert  Mobley 

Robert  Mobley  was  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  Idaho.  Born 
on  a  farm  in  Holt  County,  Missouri,  June  17,  1850,  he  came 
west  with  his  parents,  William  and  Caroline  (Klinger)  Mobley, 
in  1854  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  traveling  overland  by 
ox  team  in  a  covered  wagon,  with  two  brothers  and  two  sisters, 
going  to  California,  where  his  mother  died  while  he  was  yet  a 
child.  In  1859  his  father  took  all  the  children  to  Oregon, 
where  he  died  some  years  later.    After  their  father's  death. 
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the  children  remained  in  Oregon,  but  in  1864  Robert  came  to 
Idaho  with  the  Henry  Riggs  family  when  still  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
settling  at  Boise,  in  which  city  he  remained,  growing  up  with 
his  adopted  state,  and  taking  an  active  part  with  the  pioneers 
and  builders  of  Idaho.  Bob  Mobley,  as  he  was  always  called, 
was  very  popular  with  the  people  in  and  around  Boise,  and 
as  the  years  rolled  by  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial citizens,  he  never  lost  his  popularity,  but  continued  as  in 
his  boyhood  days  to  be  a  genial  favorite  with  all  classes. 

He  early  went  to  work  for  the  United  States  Government, 
his  first  efforts  as  a  waiter  at  table  to  the  officers  and  laborers 
building  the  U.  S.  Assay  Office.  Later  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  construction.  Judge  John  R.  McBride, 
afterwards  entering  the  Assay  Department  itself,  where  he 
passed  through  the  different  stages  of  employment  of  that 
institution,  being  made  melter,  which  position  he  held  for 
twelve  years,  assistant  assayer  twenty-six  years,  and  finally 
chief  assayer.  He  continued  as  chief  assayer  until  December 
of  1920,  when  he  was  retired  on  a  pension  by  the  Government 
when  he  was  seventy  years  old. 

On  October  6,  1878,  Robert  Mobley  and  Theora  Caroline 
Macey  were  married  at  Boise.  Mrs.  Mobley  was  a  native  of 
Oregon,  being  born  in  Eugene,  January  20,  1857.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  but  three  died  before  his  wife,  who 
died  October  6,  1914,  on  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fireman's 
Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  oldest 
living  members;  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
other  fraternal  orders. 

After  his  retirement  Mr.  Mobley  passed  his  declining  years 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Halas,  who,  with  one  other 
daughter,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Long  of  California,  and  his  grandchildren 
still  survive.  He  died  December  21,  1924,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-four. 


William  H.  Ridenbaugh 

William  Henry  Ridenbaugh  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Boise  whose  name  is  closely  identified  and  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  State.  Bom  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
April  17,  1854,  the  son  of  Wm.  H.  Ridenbaugh,  who  was  pub- 
lisher of  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette  at  that  time,  he  attended  the 
schools  of  that  city,  graduating  from  the  St.  Joseph  High  School 
in  1872,  and  immediately  left  for  Boise,  Idaho,  joining  his  uncle, 
William  B.  Morris,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Northwestern 
Stage  Company,  which  was  the  largest  stage  company  then 
operating  in  the  West. 

Young  Ridenbaugh  filled  numerous  positions  in  the  employ 
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of  the  Northwestern,  until  he  was  finally  made  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent and  secretary  to  his  uncle,  and  agent  of  the  W^ells- 
Fargo  Express  Company  in  Boise. 

William  Morris  was  a  man  of  many  and  varied  business 
connections.  He  owned  a  large  tract  of  some  two  thousand 
acres  of  arid  land  just  south  and  west  of  the  city  and  promoted 
and  started  the  construction  of  the  large  ditch  which  later  has 
reclaimed  this  tract.  At  his  death  in  1878,  Mr.  Ridenbaugh,  as 
administrator  of  the  Morris  estate,  completed  the  ditch,  and 
it  now  bears  his  name  and  is  known  as  the  Ridenbaugh  Canal. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  reclamation 
of  this  land,  which  at  present  comprises  Morris  Hill  Cemetery, 
the  Fair  Grounds,  the  County  Hospital,  and  numerous  houses 
and  estates  surrounding  them.  Mr.  Ridenbaugh  was  associ- 
ated with  Alex  Rossi  in  his  lumber  business,  was  one  of  the 
discoverers  and  developers  with  J.  W.  Cunningham  of  the  hot 
water  springs  and  the  Natatorium  Company,  was  in  the  flour 
milling  business  and  one  of  those  instrumental  in  the  securing 
of  the  Citizens'  Right  of  Way  in  the  'eighties,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  finally  help  put  Boise  on  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad,  which  has  eventually  come  to  pass. 

William  Henry  Ridenbaugh  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Black  were 
married  at  Boise,  Idaho,  February  3,  1878,  in  which  city  they 
have  always  resided.  Miss  Black  was  of  sturdy  pioneer  stock, 
being  the  daughter  of  Charles  Morgan  and  Annis  Matilda 
Black,  who  came  to  Idaho  overland  in  1864  from  Missouri, 
also  driving  a  bunch  of  cattle  across  the  plains,  and  settled 
near  the  present  site  of  Caldwell,  where  Mr.  Black  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business.  They  later  brought  their  cattle  to  a  place 
above  Boise  on  the  creek  which  later  took  the  name  of  Black's 
Creek,  and  Mr.  Black  took  charge  of  the  stage  station  at 
Black's  Creek  for  John  Hailey.  One  daughter  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh,  who  is  Mrs.  Calvin  D.  Cowles  of 
Boise. 

Mr.  Ridenbaugh  was  a  member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge,  and  numerous  other 
fraternal  and  social  organizations,  and  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
in  which  both  he  and  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh  took  an  active  part. 
He  died  on  August  17,  1922,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years, 
fifty  of  which  were  spent  in  Boise.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ridenbaugh;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cowles;  one 
grandchild,  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 


George  H.  Holbrook 

There  died  on  July  3,  1924,  at  his  ranch  near  Ola,  Idaho, 
one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  that  section  and  the  State,  in  the 
person  of  George  H.  Holbrook.     Born  in  New  Hampshire  on 
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February  24,  1838,  of  sturdy  old  New  England  stock,  he  grew 
up  in  that  state  to  early  manhood,  when  he  came  west  and  to 
Idaho,  overland  by  wagon,  in  1863,  settling  in  the  Squaw  Creek 
country  on  a  ranch  at  Squaw  Butte,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  town  of  Emmett. 

Mr.  Holbrook  engaged  in  ranching,  stock  raising  and  fruit 
growing,  and  as  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  section  passed 
through  all  the  vicissitudes,  dangers  and  hardships  of  those 
days,  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  valley,  seeing 
it  emerge  from  a  sagebrush  wilderness  to  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  of  pronounced  religious  views,  and  many 
old  settlers  will  remember  his  having  his  own  tombstone  made 
after  designs  picked  out  by  himself,  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph, 
and  that  the  stone  with  the  entire  inscription  on  it  and  lacking 
only  the  date  of  his  death,  stood  in  one  of  the  Boise  marble 
yards  for  some  ten  years  from  about  1914  until  May  of  1923, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Holbrook  had  it  taken  out  to  his  ranch, 
just  a  year  before  the  final  date  was  to  be  cut  and  the  stone 
placed  over  him. 

He  was  over  eighty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  had  spent  over  fifty-nine  of  them  in  Idaho,  a  man  of  strong 
religious  views,  an  original  thinker,  and  known  among  his 
neighbors  throughout  all  of  that  section  as  of  sterling  worth 
and  upright  integrity. 


Tyhee,  Chief  of  the  Bannochs 

Of  the  Indians  who  originally  inhabited  this  country  from 
the  time  of  the  Colonies  down  to  the  present,  but  few  indi- 
viduals get  into  history,  except  for  action  in  some  battle,  the 
leader  of  some  uprising,  or  for  some  brutality  or  savage  atro- 
city; but  now  and  then  there  stands  out  an  individual  character 
among  them,  so  strong  and  rugged  in  its  native  grandeur,  that 
it  is  worthy  to  go  down  in  history  for  its  personality  alone. 
Of  such  was  Tyhee,  late  Chief  of  the  Bannocks. 

As  with  most  of  his  race,  the  date  of  his  birth  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  Born  the  son  of  old  Chief  Tyhee  about  the  year 
1840,  he  passed  his  days  much  the  same  as  the  other  young 
bloods  of  those  times,  a  young  savage  in  a  savage  country  of 
sage  brush  plains,  towering  mountains  and  madly  rushing 
rivers. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  was  known  as  a  mighty  warrior 
and  hunter.  Standing  some  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  his 
moccasins,  he  towered  a  head  above  his  fellows,  and  stood  out 
as  the  commanding  figu're  he  was,  an  eminence  he  always 
retained,  even  in  old  age,  and  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Tyhee  was  made  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
old  Chief  Tyhee,  and  was  given  the  name  of  Pat  or  Pat  Tyhee 
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by  the  whites  when  they  first  came  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  his  Indian  name  is  interpreted  as  "Swaying  Green  Bough''. 
He  was,  however,  always  known  as  'Tat". 

Tyhee  was  always  friendly  to  the  whites  and  rendered 
valuable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  assistance  to  the  early 
settlers,  during  the  Nez  Perce  or  Chief  Joseph  War  of  1877 
and  other  uprisings,  as  a  scout  under  General  Howard.  And 
the  following  year  during  the  Bannock  uprising  he  took  no 
part  but  talked  and  counseled  for  peace  and  was  the  means 
of  averting  many  tragedies  and  saving  many  lives. 

As  Chief  in  the  councils  of  the  Bannocks,  he  was  ever  for 
peace  and  a  closer  brotherhood  between  his  people  and  the 
whites,  yet  always  counseling  his  tribe  for  their  own  good  and 
to  their  advantage  and  prosperity,  but  still  always  just  and 
honest  with  both  sides.  He  was  a  very  eloquent  and  forceful 
speaker  in  the  councils,  and  although  he  never  learned  nor 
could  he  speak  any  but  his  tribal  tongue,  he  was  able  to  impress 
even  his  hearers  through  an  interpreter,  and  many  have  been 
swayed  to  the  advantage  of  his  tribe.  As  Chief  of  the  Ban- 
nocks he  visited  the  tribes  in  Oregon,  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
and  his  words  were  listened  to  with  respect  and  his  advice 
heeded. 

Chief  Tyhee  died  at  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  on 
December  30,  1924,  in  the  faith  of  his  people,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Indian  Burial  ground  there  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  old  Indian  rites  and  customs,  with  his  only  surviv- 
ors, Ahtahgeeyane,  his  widow,  over  sixty-three,  wrinkled  and 
emaciated,  standing  nearly  naked  in  the  snow  and  icy  wind, 
with  arms  and  legs  slashed  and  bleeding;  his  sisters,  Hattie 
Pazuka  and  Blind  Mary,  who  is  blind  in  fact,  both  slashed  the 
same.  He  was  dressed  in  all  his  grandeur  of  beaded  buckskin, 
silks  and  eagle  feathers,  and  at  his  grave  floated  the  American 
Flag,  in  memory  and  out  of  respect  to  his  military  record  with 
General  Howard. 

Thus  passed  Tyhee,  Chief  of  the  Bannocks,  and  to  close 
we  will  quote  the  eulogy  of  two  of  his  tribe  as  given  to  the 
Pocatello  Tribune  at  the  time  of  his  death:  "The  great  Chief 
Tyhee.  He  was  the  head  of  the  tribe  as  the  president  is  chief 
of  the  whites.  He  held  us  in  his  hands  and  now  we  are  scat- 
tered like  little  children.  He  was  the  flesh  of  the  Bannock. 
At  the  tribal  dances  he  spoke  to  his  children,  advised  them  as 
to  their  property  and  their  occupations.  *  *  *  j^\\  i\^q 
good  chiefs  are  dead.  Will  we  ever  have  so  good  a  chief  as 
Tyhee?  He  was  a  friend  of  the  whites.  All  over  the  State  he 
was  revered  and  gifts  from  the  white  brothers  were  bestowed 
upon  him.  We  must  have  another  such  chief.  One  who,  like 
Tyhee,  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  the  whites  as  well  as  his 
red  brothers.'' 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  Years 

1925-1926 


To  the  Honorable  Charles  C.  Moore,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

Sir— 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  1277  of  the  Compiled  Stat- 
utes of  Idaho,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  you  our  report  for 
the  years  1925  and  1926.  The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Mrs. 
Ella  C.  Reed,  Librarian  of  the  Society,  here  submitted  shows 
that  the  pictures,  relics,  curios  and  exhibits  acquired  during 
the  past  two  years  considerably  exceed  in  both  amount  and 
importance  the  accummulations  of  the  Ninth  Biennium,  which 
were  greater  than  during  any  preceding  two  years,  and  further 
shows  a  continuation  of  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  His- 
torical Society  and  its  efforts.  This  is  brought  out  also  by  the 
increased  number  of  visitors  who  have  called  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  during  this  time  and  examined  our  collections  there. 

Our  Officers  in  Charge 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  first  meeting  following 
their  appointment,  thoroughly  appreciating  the  splendid  service 
so  many  years  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Reed,  as  both  assistant 
librarian  and  librarian,  again  placed  her  in  charge  and  re-elected 
as  her  assistant  Mr.  George  W.  Reed,  who  had  for  some  prior 
years  served  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Reed  served  as  assistant 
librarian  throughout  the  year  1925,  and  then  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. Our  Board  appointed  Mr.  Calvin  R.  White,  one  of  our 
oldest  pioneers,  to  temporarily  fill  the  position,  but  in  February 
last  we  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith,  who  has, 
during  the  past  eleven  months,  served  as  assistant  librarian. 

Mrs.  Reed  has  continued  her  well-established  reputation  as 
an  ideal  executive  officer  of  such  a  society  as  ours.  Since  taking 
her  position  Mrs.  Smith  has  proved  herself  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  office  force. 

The  Board  realizes  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  by  the 
people  of  Idaho  to  our  historian  and  her  assistants.  It  is  their 
love  for  the  work  engaged  in,  their  desire  to  forward  the  future 
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of  the  society,  that  has  kept  our  efficient  employees  in  their 
positions.  The  salaries  of  these  faithful  and  efficient  officers 
have  in  no  wise  been  equal  to  the  importance  of  their  work  and 
their  faithful  service.  There  is  no  other  department  of  the 
State  wherein  the  salaries  paid  have  been  so  pitifully  small  or 
the  service  rendered  been  of  greater  efficiency.  We  recommend 
that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  for  this  biennium  to 
properly  compensate  them. 

Additional  Room  for  Society  Purposes 

Again  we  are  compelled  to  complain  of  our  cramped -up 
quarters.  The  original  space  allotted  our  society  in  the  Capitol 
Building  was  so  limited  that  it  became  impossible  to  properly 
care  for  and  display  our  exhibits,  until  the  spring  of  1924. 
The  additional  space  then  granted  us,  and  the  further  room 
assigned  us  in  1925,  has  long  since  been  filled.  We  have  many 
valuable  exhibits  that  we  are  now  unable  to  display.  Our 
quarters  are  so  unduly  cramped  that  our  exhibits  are  in  many 
instances  not  properly  displayed,  and  some  have  never  been 
taken  from  the  cases  within  which  they  reached  us.  We 
have  heretofore  suggested  the  advisability  of  extending  our 
present  quarters,  which  can  easily  be  done,  and  respectfully 
urge  that  this  matter  should  receive  careful  attention.  A  so- 
ciety like  ours,  whose  m.ain  object  is  to  preserve  for  the  pleasure 
and  information  of  future  generations  the  mementoes,  remem- 
brances and  data  of  the  past,  certainly  should  be  of  such  capa- 
city as  to  make  it  possible  to  attain  the  object  aimed  at. 

A  Separate  Historical  Society  Building 

It  has  been  suggested  heretofore  that  this  society  should 
have  a  separate  building  in  which  to  place  its  rapidly  increasing 
exhibits.  The  necessity  for  this  becomes  apparent  after  slight 
reflections.  The  uniform  experience  of  those  engaged  in  this 
class  of  work  in  the  older  states,  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a 
Historical  Society,  having  control  of  its  own  building,  in  charge 
of  its  own  officers,  and  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  branch 
of  the  State  government,  except  the  general  supervision  exer- 
cised by  the  Chief  Executive.  There  is  not  sufficient  room  in 
the  present  Capitol  Building  to  accommodate  all  of  the  State 
officers  who  properly  should  have  their  headquarters  there.  In 
fact,  at  the  time  the  building  was  originally  planned  it  was 
concluded  by  those  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Idaho  that  in 
time  the  entire  State  House  would  be  needed  by  other  State 
officers  and  that  a  new  building  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
erected  in  the  future  to  provide  proper  Court  Room,  Judge's 
Chambers,  and  State  Library  room.  We  would  suggest  that 
if  the  present  is  considered  an  opportune  time  for  a  betterment 
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of  this  kind,  that  a  building  be  erected  by  the  State,  one  story 
of  which  would  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  Judges  and  the  State  Library,  and  the  rest  of 
the  building  be  devoted  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  State 
Historical  Society. 

Preservation  of  Places  of  Historical  Interest 

There  are  many  places  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State 
that  are  not  only  interesting  to  us  of  the  present  generation, 
but  will  be  of  still  greater  interest  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  never-to-be-forgotten  expedition  of 
1804  and  1805  spent  their  first  winter  on  the  Clearwater  River 
in  the  northern  section  of  our  State,  and  there  built  the  canoes 
which  finally  conveyed  the  intrepid  explorers  and  their  followers 
to  the  ocean. ^  These  places  and  many  other  places  in  the  State 
of  historical  interest  should  be  properly  marked  and  carefully 
maintained.  In  the  Lemhi  Valley  the  old  adobe  fort,  built  by 
the  party  that  Brigham  Young  sent  from  Salt  Lake  to  take 
possession  of  that  section  in  1856,  still  exists,  as  a  most  interest- 
ing remembrance  of  bygone  days,  but  without  care  will  soon 
disappear.  At  New  Meadows,  in  Adams  county,  is  situated 
the  old  log  building  in  which  was  held  the  first  political  conven- 
tion in  Idaho,  and  a  proper  appropriation  was  made  a  number 
of  years  ago  to  preserve  this  interesting  relic  of  the  olden  times. 
It  was  in  1862,  before  the  formation  of  the  territory  itself,  that 
the  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in  the  Boise  Basin,  and  a  vast 
area  of  rich  placer  mining  ground  was  opened  to  prospectors, 
and  it  was  by  reason  of  this  great  discovery  that  thousands 
rushed  to  the  newly  opened  placer  section,  opened  up  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  made  the  present  State  possible.  The 
leader  of  this  party,  George  Grimes,  immediately  after  this  great 
discovery,  lost  his  life  in  an  encounter  with  hostile  Indians,  and 
was  buried  upon  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Boise  and 
Payette  Rivers,  at  a  point  since  known  as  "Grimes  Pass."  The 
Native  Sons  of  Idaho  soon  after  their  formation  during  the  past 
year,  concluded  it  was  their  duty  to  erect  a  permanent  monument 
to  preserve  the  recollection  of  this  great  event,  and  marked  the 
grave  of  Grimes  with  a  proper  monument  which  will  commemo- 
rate the  service  performed  by  him  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
preserve  to  future  generations  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds 
of  him  and  those  who  were  with  him.  Your  Excellen:y  was 
present  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  this 
great  ev^ent,  and  we  think  will  agree  with  us  that  the  great 
work  done  there  should  be  extended  to  other  points  of  like 
interest  in  different  parts  of  Idaho,  and  should  be  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  care  and  control  of  the 
monuments  so  erected  should  be  given  to  our  Society  or  some 
similar  institution.    It  was  fortunate  for  the  State  that  (iriines' 
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grave  was  placed  upon  land  that  since  has  been  acquired  by 
the  State,  and  that  a  sufficient  acreage  was  given  by  the  State 
Land  Board  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  for  all  time  the 
memorial  erected. 

Increase  in  Appropriations 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  interest  which  we  would 
be  justified  in  calling  to  your  attention,  but  we  feel  that  the 
full  report  of  our  Librarian  published  herewith  will  make  fur- 
ther comment  unnecessary.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
insufficient  salaries  allowed  the  Historian  and  her  assistant. 
An  extension  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Society  should  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  A  second  assistant  should  be  em- 
ployed, for  a  portion  of  the  time  at  least.  There  are  many 
important  exhibits  which  owners  refuse  to  donate  that  should 
be  purchased.  Transportation  must  be  arranged  for  exhibits 
that  are  donated  and  which  entail  expense  in  their  removal. 
Our  newspapers  and  other  exhibits  require  considerable  expense 
to  keep  in  order.  A  liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  exhibits  and  the  preservation  of  historical 
points  of  interest  in  Idaho. 

Again  thanking  your  Excellency  for  your  uniform  courtesy 
in  dealing  with  this  Board  and  its  members,  we  respectfully 
submit  our  report  for  your  consideration. 

James  H.  Hawley, 
Edward  H.  Peasley, 
Donald  A.  Callahan, 

Board  of  Trustees, 


Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Librarian-Secretary 

State  Historical  Society 

1925-1926 


To  the  Honorable  James  H.  Hawley,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  State  Historical  Society. 

Sir: 

I  herewith  present  my  report  as  Librarian  and  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  covering 
the  biennial  term  ending  December  31,  1926. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Board 
on  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  and  the  very  substan- 
tial growth  of  this  department  in  the  particular  work  for  which 
it  has  been  established  and  for  which  it  is  being  maintained. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  same  office  force  which  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  for  nearly  four  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
biennium,  but  on  December  31,  1925,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Reed,  Jr., 
whose  services  had  contributed  largely  to  the  extended  collec- 
tions of  the  museum  and  the  rearrangement  and  cataloging  of 
exhibits,  severed  his  connection  with  the  office.  Mr.  Calvin 
R.  White,  a  pioneer  of  the  early  'sixties,  filled  in  the  month  or 
more  between  the  leaving  of  Mr.  Reed  and  the  securing  of  the 
services  of  an  experienced  cataloger  for  Assistant,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith,  who  has  been 
during  the  past  eleven  months  Assistant  Librarian. 

This  department  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  we  have  been 
in  need  and  will  hereafter  be  in  need  of  extra  help  in  the  detail 
work  and  care  of  the  museum.  Mr.  Reed's  departure  has  left 
us  without  a  field  man,  which  is  much  needed  for  the  securing 
of  valuable  exhibits.  There  are  not  many  exhibits  donated 
without  solicitation,  and  it  is  for  this  department  to  see  to  it 
that  the  history  of  the  State  is  preserv^ed,  in  our  pictures  and 
in  the  mute  relics  secured  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
left  their  imprint  on  the  early  development  of  our  State.  To 
accomplish  this  a  larger  appropriation  should  be  made  for  this 
department:  to  fpcilitate  our  research  work,  for  which  a  much 
larger  reference  library  is  needed,  and  to  properly  display  the 
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relics  and  care  for  them,  for  which  more  office  equipment,  filing 
cases  and  up-to-date  display  cases,  including  gun  and  coin 
cases,  should  be  installed.  During  the  year  1925,  Mr.  Reed 
made  a  number  of  trips  for  the  department,  securing  some 
valuable  specimens  from  Idaho  and  the  Northwest.  When 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  department  he  donated  an 
exhibit  which  fills  our  latest  large  square  case,  and  contains 
ever  thirty  pieces  of  Indian  work,  beaded  moccasins  and  leggings, 
buckskin  suits  for  woman  and  child,  feather  trimmed  spear,  etc. 
Mr.  B.  Z.  Smith  of  Mountain  Home  has  added  materially 
to  his  collection  heretofore  given  the  Museum. 

Mrs.  Clara  Smith  of  Twin  Falls  has  also  added  several 
mounted  animal  heads  to  her  collection  heretofore  donated  to 
the  museum. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Waterhouse  of  Weiser  has  sent  in  during  the 
biennium  many  additions  to  his  prehistoric  Indian  collection 
heretofore  given,  and  another  glass  shelf  has  had  to  be  added 
to  his  ten -foot  case  previously  established  in  the  museum. 
Among  his  new  accessions  are  some  unusual  sized  spears, 
scrapers  and  arrow  points,  mano  and  mealing  stones,  mortar 
and  pestles. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Barton,  also  of  Weiser,  has  added  a  collection  of 
old  coins  and  other  relics,  to  a  collection  heretofore  started 
by  her. 

All  of  the  above  contributions  show  the  interest  maintained 
in  the  exhibits  started  at  an  earlier  date  and  a  desire  of  the 
donors  to  increase  and  make  them  as  valuable  as  possible. 

Walter  G.  Corker  of  Glenns  Ferry  has  donated  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Indian  implements,  mauls,  mano  stones,  pestles,  arrow 
points,  beads,  etc.,  fossil  bones,  guns,  snow-shoes  and  other 
relics  which  fill  one  case,  and  could  some  of  these  things  talk 
they  undoubtedly  would  tell  a  tale  of  hardships  and  struggles 
of  some  of  the  pioneers. 

Mrs.  Florence  Ridenbaugh  Cowles,  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
Mary  E.  Ridenbaugh  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Ridenbaugh)  has  given  the 
Society  a  large  collection  of  about  250  pieces  that  contains 
souvenirs  from  various  sections  of  the  world  gathered  together 
by  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Galbraith.  Some  of 
the  guns  and  utensils  were  brought  across  the  plains  in  1864 
by  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh's  father,  Mr.  Charles  Black.  Many  of 
the  articles  were  from  Idaho  Indians,  arrows  from  Custer  battle- 
field, specimens  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  baskets  from  va- 
rious Indian  tribes  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  all  making  a  beau- 
tiful collection,  but  there  is  not  room  to  properly  display  them. 

Mr.  John  E.  Rees  of  Salmon  has  made  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  museum  in  the  stone  implements  collected 
by  him  in  Lemhi  County  and  used  by  him  for  several  years  in 
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the  school  room :  a  box  of  writings  on  Indians,  pictographs,  etc. ; 
a  portrait  of  B.  F.  Sharkey,  the  hammer  with  which  he  drove 
the  golden  spike  in  the  Gilmore  &  Pittsburg  Railway,  May  18, 
1910,  presented  by  the  Salmon  Commercial  Club.  The  collec- 
tion also  contains  pictures  of  pioneer  firearms  and  views  of 
historical  places.  Among  the  exhibits  is  a  gun  barrel  which 
the  Indians  used  over  Hayden's  head,  views  of  Leesburg,  all 
making  an  exhibit  of  wonderful  historic  interest. 

Perhaps  the  exhibit  attracting  the  most  attention,  certainly 
the  most  unique  addition  that  the  museum  has  received,  is  the 
gift  of  Richard  P.  Erwin  of  Boise,  of  a  collection  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians  from  Idaho.  Some  sixty-six  glass  receptacles  hold 
the  specimens,  which  were  secured  and  then  mounted  by  Mr. 
Erwin  in  so  lifelike  a  manner  that  the  display  is  an  excellent 
one  for  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  collection  is  doubly 
valuable  because  of  the  scientific  data  contributed  by  Mr.  Er- 
win, every  specimen  being  accompanied  by  its  scientific  and 
its  popular  name,  its  description,  habitat,  and  the  date  of  taking 
and  location.  The  rattlesnakes  draw  many  comments  from 
visitors,  of  course,  and  the  big  striped  blue  racer  and  the  long 
northwestern  garter  snake  are  decided  favorites.  The  Idaho 
rubber  boa  and  the  little  boa  are  a  surprise  to  people  for  the 
most  part,  while  the  beauty  of  the  leopard  lizard  and  some  of 
the  salamanders  is  often  noted.  The  collared  lizards  are  splen- 
did specimens  of  these  rather  unusual  night  prowlers,  and  the 
eggs,  large  and  small,  embryos,  and  tiny  thumbnail  sized  swifts, 
spadefoot  toads,  snakes  and  bull  frogs,  never  fail  to  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  children. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  received  this  term, 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  was  the  file  of  old  newspapers, 
which  includes  The  Boise  News,  1863-1864;  The  Idaho  World, 
Semi-vjeekly,  1864-1908,  end  of  this  publication;  and  The  Idaho 
Weekly  World,  1864-1918,  when  it  ceased  publication. 

These  sixty-odd  years  of  local  and  state  news  items  consti- 
tute a  source  of  reference  which  will  be  of  increasing  importance 
as  time  goes  on,  and  while  the  preparing  of  such  old  newspapers 
for  binding  was  a  large  task,  the  completed  volumes  justify 
the  expense. 

LIST  OF  ACCESSIONS  IN  DETAIL 

Sarah  S.  Durant,  Boise,  photo  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sulloway.  Ella 
C.  Reed,  Boise,  photo  "Pioneers  of  Sixties."  D.  W.  Green- 
BURG,  Casper,  Wyoming,  clipping,  "Red  Buttes  Indian  Fight.'' 
N.  0.  Nye,  Boise,  old  Indian  saddle,  Mexican  spurs,  Colts 
revolver.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Erwin,  Boise,  old  copper  tea  kettle,  two 
crucibles,  ox  shoe,  decorated  china  tureen  and  platter.  F.  J. 
Dolbeer,  Boise,  slate  taken  from  old  penitentiary  at  Idaho 
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City.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Flood,  Boise,  Confederate  $100  bill,  shin 
plaster  ten  cents.  Walter  Pierce,  Boise,  photo,  ''Officers  and 
Scouts  of  Indian  Wars  of  Northwest.''  Mrs.  Roberta  Halas, 
Boise,  uniform  of  Boise  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Pioneer 
badge,  last  record  book  of  Good  Templars.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hughes, 
Boise,  photo  first  postoffice  west  of  Rocky  Mountains,  1847. 
B.  Z.  Smith,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  trade  dollar,  1878.  Nel- 
lie T.  Wood,  Boise,  photos:  Gov.  Steunenberg,  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Halleck,  Fred  R.  Reed,  Wallace  R.  White  and  wife,  L.  M.  Beal, 
landscape.  W.  N.  Oaks,  Boise,  gun  bought  in  Virginia  in  1858. 
Louise  A.  Wyble,  Boise,  pewter  ladle,  thimble,  lace  mitts,  silk 
dress,  shawl,  and  cape,  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt.  C.  C. 
Havird,  Boise,  portrait  of  self.  T.  D.  Boston,  Boise,  letter 
and  clipping  from  soldier  who  died  in  Battle  of  Champagne  in 
the  World  War.  By  purchase,  photo,  group,  portrait  Mary 
Bancroft  Himrod.  D.  W.  Greenburg,  Caspar,  Wyoming, 
kodak  views:  Jim  Bridger,  Teapot  Dome,  Independence  Rock. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hughes,  Boise,  portrait  Mr.  Hughes  and  self, 
group,  Idaho  -  Nebraska  Club,  hat  and  bags  from  Guam, 
French's  History  of  Idaho  2  vols. ;  Idaho  Tri-Weekly  Statesmayi, 
September  2,  1865. 

J.  J.  McClements,  Weiser,  Idaho,  Indian  mortar,  two  pes- 
tles. Mrs.  J.  M.  Morehead,  Weiser,  Idaho,  Indian  mortar  and 
pestle.  Dr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  Weiser,  Idaho,  flint  arrows, 
knives  and  spearheads.  By  purchase,  lithograph,  ''Battleship 
Maine,"  souvenir  plate  St.  Louis  Fair,  carved  walnut  bracket, 
cannon  ball.  Lee  Wohlschlegel,  Boise,  two  German  service 
caps  picked  up  on  battlefield  in  World  War.  Frank  A.  Fenn, 
Kooskia,  Idaho,  writing  copy  given  Fannie  Fenn  by  her  teacher 
in  first  public  school  in  Idaho,  1865.  Mrs.  Frank  Manville, 
Boise,  old  mug,  brown  luster  with  raised  decoration.  A.  R. 
Grown,  Boise,  Hopi  Indian  pottery  from  ruins  in  New  Mexico. 
F.  D.  Maxwell,  Boise,  old  rifle,  muzzle  loading  cap  and  ball, 
with  ramrod.  Mrs.  Wm.  Toy,  Castle  Creek,  Idaho,  photo, 
"Pioneers  of  Castle  Creek."  Geo.  Ulrich,  Oreana,  Idaho,  oil 
painting.  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  California;  white  flint  knife  from 
bar  on  Snake  River,  gun  captured  from  Indians  after  Sinker 
Creek  Massacre.  H.  E.  Knotts,  Boise,  shoe-shaped  stone. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Murphy,  Idaho,  arrow  heads,  mortar  and  pestle, 
mano  stone.  James  Henderson,  Castle  Creek,  Idaho,  lantern 
from  stage  station  on  Overland  Stage  Route,  old  rifle,  miner's 
pick  found  ten  feet  underground  on  Catherine  Creek. 

Jacob  Ruben,  Murphy,  Idaho,  wicker  covered  bottle  of 
early  days,  relics  from  massacre  of  wagon  train  on  Sinker  creek, 
1864;  rifle  barrel,  ox  shoe,  carpenter's  brace,  metal  money  bank, 
irons,  hub  band,  and  eyelet  to  hang  from  wagon  box.  Mrs. 
Toy,  Castle  Creek,  Idaho,  soup  tureen  and  gravy  boat  used  in 
early  days.    Mr.  Wees  of  Wees  Ferry,  Idaho,  arrows,  white 
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flint  knife,  stone  anvil  to  use  as  sinker.  Lynn  Bachman, 
Oreana,  Idaho,  fossil  fish  and  shells  from  Owyhee  county. 
T.  A.  Foreman,  Castle  Creek,  Idaho,  ox  shoe  from  old  trail, 
branding  iron  of  early  days.  Mrs.  Fred  Floed,  Boise,  por- 
traits: Mr.  Floed  and  self,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wright,  Bernice 
McCoy,  Shelly  Sutton,  pictures;  interior  Boise  Citizen  office, 
Wright  family,  Rupert,  Redfish  Lake,  Shoshone,  Federal  build- 
ing, Boise;  legislative  attaches.  W.  C.  Lisonbee,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  wooden  clogs.  Ivan  I.  Over,  Cambridge,  Idaho,  Indian 
pestle.  Horace  Quarles,  Boise,  bottle  from  Nye-Galbraith 
drug  store.  Agnes  J.  Reid,  Shelly,  Idaho,  side  saddle,  riding 
cape,  Spanish  lace  mantilla,  paring  knife  with  rawhide  handle. 
Gospel  Hymns  published  by  Biglow  &  Main,  candle  mold. 

Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Boise,  blue  and  white  sugar  bowl  and 
cream  pitcher.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Forney,  Boise,  decorated  saucer 
of  1755.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Titus,  Boise,  two-inch  glass  plate.  J.  E. 
McDonnell,  Boise,  Tapa  cloths,  carv^ed  comb,  stingaree  from 
sting  ray  of  California,  grass  sandal  from  Colombia,  S.  A.; 
20-cent  paper  token,  brass  U.  S.  belt  buckle  from  Owyhee 
River,  sea  shell.  Mrs.  Babb,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  skull  found  in 
excavation  in  Lewiston.  G.  F.  Niklaus,  Boise,  original  official 
copy  of  addresses  commemorating  arrival  of  first  main  line 
train  to  Boise,  April  16,  1925;  report  of  funeral  services  for 
Herbert  Wing.  Dr.  E.  S.  Owen,  Boise,  piece  of  Battle  Flag 
made  in  1862  for  Indiana  soldiers.  Mrs.  Leonard  Logan, 
Boise,  large  circular  coral  (Brain  Coral)  majolica  vase.  Ever- 
ett Baxter,  Challis,  Idaho,  skull  of  animal  found  on  Morgan 
Creek.  Grace  P.  Bradshaw,  Payette,  Idaho,  portrait  Peter 
Pence.  By  purchase,  photo,  group,  files  of  Idaho  City  Worlds 
1863-1918.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Owen,  Boise,  portrait  of  statesmen  and 
warriors.  Jas.  H.  Hawley,  Boise,  portrait  of  self  in  costume 
of  1864,  Oregon  Trail  picture.  Lippincott  &  Warner,  Idaho 
City,  ox  bow  brought  across  the  plains  by  J.  B.  Emery  in  1864. 
LB.  Priest,  Snake  River,  Idaho,  two  pestles,  20  arrow  points 
found  on  ''Long  Trail  Ranch"  on  Snake  River. 

El  Korah  Shrine,  Boise,  two  large  clam  shells  (Tridacena 
gigas)  from  Philippine  Islands.  W.  C.  HisOM,  Snake  River 
Canyon,  gun  and  rifle  of  1869.  John  B.  Whisler,  Boise,  cer- 
tificate or  discharge  paper  from  U.  S.  Volunteer  service,  signed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  December  15,  1864.  Louise  A.  Wyble, 
Boise,  portrait  of  self  in  old-fashioned  costume.  Frances 
Wood,  Boise,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kate  Green,  portrait  Judge  J.  A. 
McGinty,  photo  first  capitol  building.  Thomas  Baker,  Melba, 
Idaho,  old  bench  and  ferry  boat  wheel  from  Walter's  Ferry, 
pieces  of  adobe  from  old  house.  FiSH  and  Game  Department, 
Boise,  skull  of  beaver  with  teeth.  Mrs.  M.  Rounsville,  Chi- 
cago, biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Jacobs. 
Dr.  Fred  Pittenger,  Boise,  photo  of  Boise.    Chas.  H.  Gaus- 
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SINS.  Nampa,  Idaho,  photos  "Victims  of  the  Maine"  and  Colon 
Cemetery.  Mrs.  Ed  Maxey,  Boise,  portrait  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Maxey.  E.  H.  Peasley,  Boise,  eight  guns  from  pageant  com- 
mittee. Albert  Moncarr,  Boise,  ox  shoe,  excavated  in  Boise. 
Harry  Stewart,  Buhl,  Idaho,  obsidian  arrow  found  on  Brooks' 
ranch.   Jim  Griffin,  Boise,  petrified  wood  from  Charcoal  gulch. 

Geo.  S.  Craig,  Bruneau,  Idaho,  fossil  bones,  jaw  bones 
with  teeth,  v^ertebra,  found  on  Bruneau  River.  Glenn  Mat- 
thews and  Elmer  Fox,  Boise,  Mexican  medal  dated  1870, 
found  in  excavating  in  Boise.  0.  A.  Kennedy,  Ogden,  Utah, 
copy  Standard -Examiner  with  article  ''New  Light  on  Ogden's 
First  Citizen,  Miles  Goodyear."  Floyd  Johnson,  Boise,  cop- 
per check  found  in  Idaho  City.  A.  E.  Small,  Idaho  City,  Idaho, 
ball  and  chain  from  old  territorial  penitentiary  at  Idaho  City. 
Orville  Ambrose,  Buhl,  Idaho,  obsidian  arrow  point  found 
at  Big  Springs  Ranch  on  Snake  River.  Guy  Smith,  Boise, 
fibre  bag  made  from  sagebrush,  found  three  feet  underground 
on  the  bluffs  above  Sinker  Creek.  D.  E.  Waldrip,  Greenup, 
Illinois,  old  gun  barrel  found  in  the  hills  near  Montpelier. 
Amelia  Sonna,  Boise,  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Sonna. 
Gov.  C.  C.  Moore,  Boise,  photos:  group  officers  and  scouts, 
group  making  the  flag.  F.  E.  Smith,  Boise,  portrait  Judge 
I.  B.  Cowen,  clipping,  and  biographical  sketch,  views  of  Cowen 
cabin  and  monument,  and  cane  of  Judge  Cowen's.  T.  B.  Reed, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  photo  Judge  Cowen.  T.  D.  Huth,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  rock  shaped  like  a  foot.  Judson  Spofford,  Boise,  pair 
mountain  sheep  horns. 

Jas.  W.  Lapish,  Weiser,  Idaho,  mounted  white  owl.  B.  Z. 
Smith,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  ox  yoke,  two  bows,  old  gun 
barrel.  J.  C.  Marr,  Boise,  lava  from  Craters  of  the  Moon. 
Raymond  Baker,  Boise,  old  pistol  found  near  Fairview  bridge. 
Mrs.  Sophronia  Jessup,  Boise,  pewter  teapot,  badge  "Grant 
and  Colfax,"  badge  "Eighty -fifth  Anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence," July  4,  1861.  Oscar  M.  Green,  Boise,  round 
piece  of  granite  from  North  Fork  Payette  River.  John  H. 
RoTHERY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  poems.  Mrs.  Frank  Blackinger, 
Boise,  copper  engraving  plate,  Thos.  J.  Beall  and  John  M.  Sil- 
cott,  and  prints,  portrait  Gov.  D.  W.  Davis,  Seth  0.  Jones, 
N.  B.  Pettibone,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Craner.  By  purchase,  photo  Indian  picture  rocks  of  Idaho, 
old  Ferry  House  at  Walter's  Ferry.  H.  H.  Olsen,  Boise  Bar- 
racks, 32  square  nails  taken  from  old  barracks  erected  in  '63  or 
'64.  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Roberts,  Boise,  beaded  moccasin.  H.  W. 
Knox,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  pictures  from  old  Palace  Saloon, 
Glenns  Ferry,  "Bucking  the  Tiger,"  and  "Custer's  Last  Stand," 
faro  layout.  Robert  Morrison,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho, 
photo  Salmon  City  stage. 
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P.  P.  Bernt,  Hammett,  Idaho,  mortar  and  pestle,  metate 
or  mealing  stone.  J.  L.  Gump,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  old  gun 
bought  in  1867.  J.  A.  Lightfoot,  Fairfield,  Idaho,  mounted 
eagle  head,  freak  vertebra,  owl,  stuffed  swan,  skull  of  mountain 
lion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wilson,  Hammett,  Idaho,  mortar 
and  pestle  found  on  Snake  River  near  Glenns  Ferry.  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Turner,  King  Hill,  Idaho,  Testament  and  question  book, 
1860;  conch  shell  from  California,  and  beads.  By  purchase, 
mounted  pheasant  and  ducks,  model  of  dredge,  sailor's  wooden 
chest,  books  and  magazines.  E.  H.  Peasley,  Boise,  French 
pistol.  Lester  McGinnis,  Boise,  rattlesnake  rattles,  fourteen 
with  button,  from  Twin  Springs.  E.  E.  McNeilly,  Owyhee, 
Nev.,  letter  of  Sally  Washington,  wife  of  Bruneau  John  (Indian) . 
Sam  D.  Riggs,  Emmett,  Idaho,  small  crepe  shawl  of  early 
days,  portraits:  Henry  C.  Riggs  and  Mrs.  Riggs,  Idaho  May 
and  Ada  Riggs ;  views :  Wallace,  Helena-Frisco  mines.  Frank 
A.  Fenn,  Kooskia,  Ida.,  Fourth  Reader,  1857;  writing  lesson 
copies  of  patriotic  songs,  Florence,  Idaho,  1864.  Myrtle  and 
Grace  Barrett,  Emmett,  Idaho,  portrait  Rev.  Richard  Bar- 
rett and  family.  Frank  Knox,  Emmett,  Idaho,  portrait  H.  B. 
Williams,  Douglas  Knox  and  Squire  Martin.  John  Daily, 
Emmett,  Idaho,  portrait  Hamilton  Davis  and  wife,  John  Daily 
and  wife. 

Douglas  Knox,  Emmett,  Idaho,  portrait  self,  Margaret 
and  Wm.  D.  Knox,  Idaho  Platte  Davis,  Wm.  0.  Williams, 
Joseph  Degen  and  wife.  Margaret  Murray,  Emmett,  Idaho, 
three  views  of  Emmett,  portrait  Mrs.  L.  D.  Gill.  E.  H.  Peas- 
ley,  photo  Indians.  By  purchase,  portrait  Stephen  S.  Fenn. 
Edw.  a.  Birge,  University  of  Wisconsin,  address  on  Science. 
Lee  George,  Salem,  Oregon,  ''Founding  of  the  Town  of  Os- 
born,  Shoshone  Co.,  Idaho,  1887."  Mrs.  A.  Ballantyne, 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  segment  of  old  Indian  basket,  piece  of  rush 
matting,  chards,  broken  flint  implements  dug  from  floor  of  cave, 
skull  and  part  of  Indian  burial.  S.  M.  Arnold,  Boise,  two  pair 
ox  shoes,  three  old  documents  from  Silver  City.  Ralph  Budd, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  blue  print  of  early  forts.  Northwest  States. 
H.  T.  Baker,  Boise,  copper  cent,  1847.  Geo.  W.  Reed,  Boise, 
collection  of  some  30  pieces  of  Indian  beadwork,  moccasins, 
dresses,  leggings,  feather  work.  Joseph  Murphy,  ^  Nampa, 
relics  brought  from  World  War  by  donor:  "Kamerad"  or  hand 
grenade  from  Argonne  drive,  "Dispatch  Container"  for  carrier 
pigeon,  ''German  Landswehr"  mess  fork,  spoon,  and  canteen 
from  Varennes,  Prussian  Guard  canteen  taken  at  Marne  drive. 
JuDSON  Spofford,  Boise,  chip  from  marble  of  which  Lincoln 
Statute  was  made  by  D.  C.  French.  By  purchase,  onyx  and 
brass  stand,  footstools  with  deer  and  sheep  feet  for  legs,  plates, 
books,  photos,  framed  mottoes.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Boise,  counter- 
feit $5.00,  1845. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poston,  Boise,  side  saddle.  Kenneth 
Floyd,  Boise,  bullet  mold  found  in  Blaine  county.  W.  R. 
Kerley,  Boise,  peccary  or  wild  hog  skin  from  Mexico.  COL. 
M.  W.  Wood,  Boise,  Cheyenne  Indian  chiefs  war  bonnet, 
secured  some  40  years  ago;  Intermountain  Fair  badge,  1898; 
E.  C.  Reed,  Boise,  handmade  shingle  from  Russ  Walter  house; 
large  sea-urchin.  0.  V.  Jenkins,  Boise,  relics  from  Indian 
massacre  on  Sinker  Creek.  Mrs.  Carrie  Barton,  Weiser, 
Idaho,  pictures:  ''Quatre  Bras,''  five  members  Idaho  Legis- 
lature, Weiser  Hotel,  portrait  E.  M.  Barton,  Collection  of 
coins,  German  pipe  with  china  bowl,  beaded  pouch,  medals 
and  badges.  Dr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  Weiser,  Idaho,  collec- 
tion arrows,  spear  points,  large  mano  stone,  hammer  and 
mortars.  Albert  Hancock,  Huntington,  Ore.,  fringe  trim- 
med buckskin  trapper's  coat,  hunting  knife  excavated  10  feet 
below  surface,  relics  from  scene  of  massacre  of  immigrants  in 
1862  on  Oregon  Trail,  pestles,  scrapers.  Mrs.  A.  Ballantyne, 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  large  handmade  iron  cleaver,  small  home-made 
chair,  both  used  in  early  days.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cramer,  Weiser, 
Idaho,  pestle  and  quartz  rock.  John  M.  Lloyd,  Weiser,  Idaho, 
old-fashioned  Seth  Thomas  clock,  wooden  works. 

Isaac  Ames,  Boise,  carving  by  G.  A.  R.  Veteran  of  77  years. 
Ford  McCrady,  Ontario,  Ore.,  one-cent  coin  of  1857  with  fly- 
ing Eagle.  Portrait  Cyrus  Jacobs  given  by  daughters.  State 
Law  Library  of  Idaho,  Shoshone  Falls  and  mountain  scene. 
Mrs.  Clara  Smith,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  photos  and  mounted 
animal  heads.  Dr.  Minnie  Howard,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  souve- 
nir cup,  syrup  pitcher.  Mr.  Gorman,  Jr.,  Nyssa,  Ore.,  plaited 
straw  from  Nebraska.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Teeter,  Meridian, 
Idaho,  flask,  'Tike's  Peak,"  bound  magazine.  P.  R.  Sapping- 
TON,  Boise,  piece  of  blow  pipe  from  New  Mexico.  Chas. 
Turner,  King  Hill,  Idaho,  mortar,  bayonet  case,  leather  hol- 
ster, field  glass,  two  guns,  gold  pan,  all  used  many  years  ago. 
Herbert  Lemp,  Boise,  portrait  John  I^mp  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Neil,  Columbus, 'Ohio,  portrait  Gov.  J.  B.  Neil.  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Randall,  Boise,  portrait  T.  W.  Randall  and  wife.  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Drake,  Boise,  high  silk  hat  of  Col.  Clement  Fuller  Drake. 
Walter  G.  Corker,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  collection  mortars, 
pestles,  arrows,  spear  points,  scrapers,  knives,  relics  from  Indian 
graves,  snowshoes,  old  wooden  boot  sole,  buffalo  horn  drinking 
cup,  bullet  molds,  pistol,  knives,  guns,  irons,  skulls  and  fossil 
bones. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Green,  Boise,  painting.  State  Seal  of  Idaho. 
Mrs.  Church  and  Eva  Church,  Boise,  oil  portrait  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Wilson.  Gov.  C.  C.  Moore,  Boise,  photo,  St.  Maries, 
Idaho.  State  Historical  Society,  Visitor's  Register.  jMrs. 
Frank  Muter,  Nampa,  Idaho,  gun  re-stocked  in  1862,  used 
in  Civil  War,  with  ramrod,  pouch  and  powder  horn.    Robert 
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LiMBERT,  Boise,  lava  from  Blue  Dragon  Flow,  Craters  of  the 
Moon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wickersham,  Boise,  Blackfoot 
Indian  war  bonnet,  pair  beaded  armlets,  and  tomtom.  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Parsons,  Boise,  portrait  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Moore. 
Mrs.  R.  p.  Erwin,  Boise,  pieces  of  three  Indian  pots.  Chas. 
J.  Lisle,  Salem,  Ore.,  worm-eaten  wood  from  Spanish  flagship 
Reina  Christina,  sunk  by  Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay. 
Geo.  Goodhart,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  old  gun  and  reminiscent 
sketches.  Mr.  Bottcher,  Idaho  City,  check  perforator  from 
first  bank  in  Idaho  City.  Margaret  Roberts,  Boise,  illus- 
trated copy  of  bill  creating  a  Free  Traveling  Library  in  Idaho. 
Mrs.  Florence  R.  Cowles,  Boise,  collection  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Ridenbaugh:  Indian  baskets,  bead  work,  pioneer  relics, 
Philippine  and  foreign  curios,  bolos,  guns,  long  handled  spears, 
pictures,  souvenirs,  about  250  pieces. 

S.  H.  Hays,  Boise,  gavel  used  at  first  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  Idaho,  made  of  hickory  from  Andrew  Jackson's 
farm.  Mrs.  Mollie  Gooding,  Shoshone,  Idaho,  old-fashioned 
bowl,  blue-banded.  J.  B.  Carter,  Kamiah,  Idaho  sea-urchins. 
A.  C.  Hinkley,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  photostat  of  facsimile  adver- 
tisement of  excursion  to  gold  fields  of  Idaho  in  1864.  A.  F. 
Parker,  Grange ville,  Idaho,  photos:  F.  J.  Parker,  monument 
to  Lewis  and  Clark,  scene  of  murder  of  Munday,  Healy  and 
Grosclose,  burial  place  of  Munday.  Geo.  H.  Himes,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  badge  for  Fifty -fourth  reunion. 
Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Sage,  Boise,  part  of  letter  written  on  cartridge 
box  during  Spanish-American  war  by  Earl  Kimsey  of  Caldwell. 
P.  W.  PuFFSTOCK,  Boise,  shoe  purported  to  have  been  worn 
by  the  first  child  born  in  Boise  Valley.  Sister  Theodore  of 
Victoria,  B.  C,  two  plate  or  disc  bones  from  a  whale,  Indian 
money,  bone  chisel,  shells  and  sea  louse.  W.  C.  Summers, 
Canton,  Ohio,  silver  coin,  a  72  candareen  from  China.  G.  B. 
Ogsbury,  Lenore,  Idaho,  German  mark.  Dr.  J.  J.  Herring- 
ton,  Worley,  Idaho,  hickory  handled  razor  used  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  fish  gig,  book  and  two  knives.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mor- 
row, Boise,  portrait  James  B.  Morrow,  picture  Libby  prison. 

S.  H.  Hays,  Boise,  caligraph,  the  first  to  be  used  in  court 
writing  in  Idaho.  0.  W.  Hendricks,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho, 
old  powder  flask  found  on  Snake  River,  Bruneau  Ridge.  Wal- 
ter Reynolds,  Jr.,  Boise,  copper  powder  flask.  Dr.  Minnie 
Howard,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half-dollar. 
Lydia  Little,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Salt  Lake  carfare  token.  By 
purchase,  Brosnan  History  of  Idaho,  photo,  snake  exhibit. 
E.  R.  Bozlee,  Portland,  Ore.,  portrait  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Church,  Boise,  collection  of  twenty-six  pictures,  mining  and 
scenes  in  Boise  Basin.  Fred  Maw,  Meridian,  Idaho,  mergan- 
ser, or  fish-eating  duck  found  on  Boise  River.  John  E.  Rees, 
Salmon,  Idaho,  collection:  hammer  with  which  B.  F.  Sharkey 
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drove  the  golden  spike  in  the  G.  &  P.  R.  R.  in  Lemhi  county, 
May  18,  1910;  writings  on  Indians  and  Indian  pictographs, 
photos  and  pictures  of  historic  value,  arrow  points,  scrapers, 
spear  points,  chisels,  stone  hammers,  polished  axe,  mauls,  mor- 
tars and  pestles.  S.  M.  Arnold,  Boise,  old  revolver  from  wreck 
of  saloon  in  Silver  City.  Gov.  C.  C.  Moore,  Boise,  portrait 
of  self.    Mrs.  Clara  E.  Moore,  portrait  of  self. 

The  following  newspapers,  reports  and  publications  were 
received : 

Newspapers 

Arco  Advertiser,  Caldwell  News,  Emmett  Index,  Evening 
Capital  News,  Glenns  Ferry  Gazette,  Gooding  Leader,  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Idaho  Recorder,  Jerome 
County  Journal,  Kooskia  Mountaineer,  Meridian  Times,  Moun- 
tain Home  Repubhcan,  Nampa  Leader  -  Herald,  Pocatello 
Tribune,  Rathdrum  Tribune,  Wallace  Press -Times,  Weiser 
American,  Weiser  Signal. 

Idaho  State  Reports 

Agriculture— Third  Biennial,  1923-24. 

Auditor — Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Biennial,  1922-24. 

Banking  Bureau — Twentieth  Annual,  1924. 

Budget  Bureau— First  Biennial,  1921-22. 

Budget  Bureau — Department  Requirements,  1923-24. 

Budget  Bureau — Department  Requirements,  1925-26. 

Budget  Bureau — Revenue  and  Taxation,  1925. 

Education— Board's  Sixth  Biennial,  1923-24. 

Education — School  Laws  of  State  of  Idaho,  1925. 

Equahzation — Board  Proceedings,  1925. 

Fish  and  Game— Tenth  Biennial,  1923-24. 

Governor — Message  of  Gov.  Moore  to  18th  Legislature. 

Horticultural  Ass'n  Program,  30th  Annual  Meeting,  1920. 

Insurance — Biennial,  1924. 

Land  Department — Seventeenth  Biennial,  1923-24. 

Legislature — Senate  Bills,  House  Bills,  18th  Session. 

Library  Commission — Twelfth  Biennial,  1923-24. 

Penitentiary — Biennial,  1923-24. 

Public  Investment,  1921-22,  1923-24. 

Public  Works— Biennial  Nos.  1,  2,  3;  1920-24. 

Reclamation— Third  Biennial,  1923-24. 

Secretary  of  State — Seventeenth  Biennial,  1924. 

Treasurer — Seventeenth  Biennial,  1924. 

Technical  Institute— Catalog,  1923-24. 

University — Idaho  Forester,  Vol.  7,  1925. 

University — Economic  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  five  numbers. 

University — Economic  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  three  numbers. 

University — Economic  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  two  numbers. 

Veterans'  Welfare  Commission — Second  Biennial,  1924. 

Vocational  Education — Industrial  Rehabilitation,  1923. 
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Publications — Gifts 


Bottolfsen,  C.  A. — Little  Bits  of  Lost  River  History.  Pamf. 
Author. 

Cataldo,  Father  Joseph — "Kuailks  Metacopun.''  Pamf. 
L.  E.  Crosby. 

East  Oregonian  Round-up  Souvenir  edition.    Mrs.  P.  Hailey. 

'^Harding  in  Canada."    Pamphlet.    EHzabeth  Russum. 

Idaho  Home  Industries  Association,  Golden  Idaho  file.  Pub- 
lishers. 

Interpreter,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.    Boise  High  School. 

Louisiana — Seventh  Biennial  Report  on  Conservation. 

"Midwest  Review,"  1925-26.    D.  W.  Greenburg. 

Parker,  A.  F. — ''Forgotten  Tragedies  of  Indian  Warfare  in 
Idaho.    Pamphlet.    Author. 

St.  Michael's  Cathedral  Program,  ''Dedication  of  Chimes," 
E.  C.  Reed. 

Swain,  Mrs.  A.  J. — "Jerusalem  Cruise."    Author. 

U.  S.  Congressional  Record — Senator  Frank  Gooding  on 
"Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause." 

U.  S.  Congressional  Record — Addison  Smith  on  "McNary- 
Haugen  Bill." 

U.  S.  Government — "Indian  Home  Life,  Past  and  Present." 
Pamphlet. 

U.  S.  Government — "American  Indian  and  Government 
Indian  Administration." 

Utah  State  Council  of  Defense — "Utah  in  the  World  W^ar." 
Compilers. 

Western  Recorder — Seven  numbers  1925.    Publishers. 

Wyoming,  Casper  Motor  Club — "Wonderful  Wyoming." 
Pamphlet.    D.  W.  Greenburg. 

Colorado  State  Museum — Colorado  Magazine,  1926. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society — Journal,  1925-26. 

Los  Angeles  Museum — Museum  Graphic,  1926. 

Louisiana  State  Museum — Biennial  Report,  1924-25. 

Missouri  Historical  Society — 1926  Yearbook. 

Missouri  Historical  Society — "Missouri  Compromise."  1926. 
By  E.  S.  Brown. 

Missouri  Historical  Society — "Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick 
Bates,"  by  T.  M.  Marshall. 

Missouri  Historical  Society — Historical  Publications,  17  nos. 

Nebraska  Historical  Society — Nebraska  History,  Vol.  7, 
Nos.  1-4.    Pamphlet. 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society — Chronicles  of  Okla.,  1925-26. 

Vermont  Historical  Society — Report  for  1923-25. 

Vermont  Historical  Society— Two  Book  Pkites  of  Society. 

Washington  Historical  Society — Quarterly,  1925-26. 
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Wyoming  State  Department  of  History — Annals  of  Wyo- 
ming for  1925-26. 

Wyoming  State  Department  of  History — Biennial  Report, 
1924,  and  Quarterly  Bulletins. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  following  tabulation  shows  all  appropriations  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  biennium : 

Appropriations  (two  years) — 

Salary  Librarian  and  Secretary $2,400.00 

Salary  Assistant  Librarian 2,400.00 

Expense  of  purchase  and  compiling  newspaper  files 

and  other  historical  data 1,000.00 

Other  expense 2,726.00 

$8,526.00 
Expenditures  {two  years) — 

Salary  Librarian  and  Secretary $2,400.00 

Salary  Assistant  Librarian 2,400.00 

Expense  newspaper  files,  compiling  data,  etc 1,000.00 

Other  expense 2,726.00 


$8,526.00 
ATTENDANCE 

The  museum  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  9:00  to 
5 :00,  free  to  the  public.  No  record  of  the  attendance  has  been 
kept  aside  from  the  Visitors'  Register,  and  as  fully  one-third 
of  those  that  come  in  do  not  take  the  trouble  or  care  to  place 
their  names  on  its  pages,  we  know  that  our  figures  are  below 
the  actual  number.  We  note  some  of  the  interesting  points 
caught  in  glancing  through  the  pages.  These  visitors  have 
come  from  all  over  the  world.  Twenty  countries  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  have  been  represented  during  the 
past  two  years,  including  far-off  Australia,  India,  Central 
America,  Switzerland  and  Sema.  Tourists  from  every  state 
in  the  Union,  except  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  have  regis- 
tered. We  also  discover  that  nineteen  local  and  thirty -five  out- 
of-town  classes  of  pupils,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  have 
visited  the  museum  for  investigation  and  study.  Besides,  there 
have  been  Scout  troops,  Campfire  circles,  private  schools,  Sun- 
day schools,  visiting  organizations,  delegates  and  excursionists. 
There  is,  however,  one  little  item  of  interest,  perhaps  only 
locally,  that  the  Register  never  records,  and  that  is  the  almost 
daily  remark  volunteered  by  some  Boise  resident,  ''Do  you 
know  I  have  never  been  in  this  Museum  before,  but  I  am  surely 
coming  again.'' 
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PRESENT  QUARTERS 

There  has  been  added  during  the  biennium  a  small  alcove, 
with  three  large  new  cases  and  one  large  wall  case  installed 
therein;  these,  with  the  pictures  added  to  the  art  collection 
completely  fill  this  small  room  and  the  overflow  has  found  a 
temporary  place  in  the  two  rooms  across  the  hall  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Constabulary.  But  with  all  these  extensions 
in  our  floor  and  wall  space,  we  are  still  sadly  restricted  for  room. 

I  assume  that  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  continue 
its  work,  particularly  the  gathering  of  specimens,  for  certainly 
others  will  continue  carrying  away  from  the  State  the  things 
that  should  be  kept  here.  There  are  many  relics  of  historical 
value  yet  to  be  gathered,  which  must  be  secured  within  a  very 
brief  period,  otherwise  they  will  be  carried  away  to  museums 
of  other  states.  Other  museums,  both  state  and  national,  have 
their  representatives  in  Idaho,  anxious  to  secure  for  their  col- 
lections anything  of  historic  and  scientific  value  that  can  be 
secured. 

While  the  relics  already  installed  in  our  museum  and  the 
historical  data,  gathered  by  the  Society  and  made  available  for 
ready  reference,  are  of  incalculable  value,  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  for  a  moment  that  this  work  should  be  stopped  on 
account  of  the  limitations  of  floor  and  wall  space  for  their  dis- 
play and  preservation,  but  I  leave  it  to  the  Board  to  suggest 
the  necessary  method  for  the  further  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  this  work. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  to  Governor  Moore 
for  your  hearty  cooperation  and  interest;  and  to  the  publishers 
for  the  newspapers  and  contributions;  to  the  donors  of  all  gifts 
for  the  museum;  and  to  the  many  friends  of  the  Department 
for  their  support  and  encouragement. 

Ella  Cartee  Reed. 


The  Sheepeater  Campaign 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  EXPLANATORY 

For  several  years  this  office  has  been  compiling  information 
in  relation  to  the  Indian  Wars  of  the  late  seventies.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1924,  I  secured  from  Col.  W.  C.  Brown,  who  was 
with  Farrow's  Scouts  as  second  in  command  during  the  entire 
Sheepeater  Campaign  of  1879,  a  promise  that  he  would  prepare 
a  historical  article  for  the  present  Biennial  Report.  Colonel 
Brown  has  performed  that  very  important  service  and  his 
article  will  appear  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  Department, 
and  is  probably  the  first  and  only  authentic  statement  that  has 
been  compiled  of  the  Sheepeater  Campaign.  Colonel  Brown 
has  fortified  himself  with  excerpts  from  military  reports  and 
from  the  diaries  of  himself  and  several  officers  and  one  private 
participating  in  this  campaign,  and  the  thanks  of  this  depart- 
ment and  the  State  of  Idaho  should  be  extended  to  him  for  his 
efforts  in  clarifying  and  recording  the  facts  involving  the 
campaign  of  1879. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  the  public  prints 
during  the  last  few  months  to  facts  growing  out  of  this  cam- 
paign, on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  Lieutenant  Farrow, 
who  commanded  Farrow's  Scouts,  and  one  or  two  other  officers 
connected  with  the  campaign.  Much  information  that  has 
been  given  out  has  either  been  inaccurate  or  incomplete,  and 
Colonel  Brown's  contribution,  including  the  maps  and  pictures 
which  he  has  used,  will  be  of  decided  service  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  accurate  record  of  historical  facts. 

I  should  perhaps  here  note  that  the  original  manuscript 
from  which  this  article  is  printed  will  be  filed  with  the  Historical 
Society,  and,  as  shown  by  this  article,  it  is  the  intention  of 
Colonel  Brown  to  file  in  the  permanent  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment copies  of  the  diaries  made  by  himself.  Captain  Bernard, 
who  was  in  command ;  Lieutenant  Pitcher,  an  officer  under  Ber- 
nard, and  Edgar  Hoffner,  a  private,  also  in  Bernard's  com- 
mand.   If  Colonel  Brown  has  in  any  way  hesitated  about  giving 
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every  historical  fact  of  value  in  connection  with  the  Sheepeater 
Campaign,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  hesitation  was  probably 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  eliminate  himself  from  the  facts  re- 
corded. In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  find  upon 
examination  of  the  official  report  that  Colonel  Brown  has 
quoted  the  same  with  exactness,  except  in  the  matter  of  Ber- 
nard's report  to  Howard,  dated  August  19th,  1879.  From  this 
report  Colonel  Brown  has  deleted  the  following:  ''Lieutenant 
W.  C.  Brown  was  on  foot  during  the  entire  skirmish,  and  was 
first  man  to  enter  the  Indian  camp.''  I  assume  that  Colonel 
Brown's  modesty  was  the  motive  for  this  deletion,  and  have 
called  attention  to  this  fact  without  consulting  him  upon  the 
subject.  The  Indian  camp,  referred  to  in  Howard's  report,  was 
the  Sheepeater  camp,  first  entered  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  ac- 
cording to  Bernard's  report,  when  Farrow's  Scouts,  then  a  part 
of  Bernard's  command,  were  pursuing  the  Indians  down  Big 
Creek  toward  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River. 

Ella  Cartee  Reed. 


//  was  his  command  which  successfully  ended 
the  Sheepeater  Campaign. 


The  Sheepeater  Campaign 

By  Col.  W.  C.  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired. 

Indian  hostilities  which  have  received  but  Kttle  attention 
from  historians  are  those  known  as  the  ''Sheepeater  Campaign" 
in  middle  Idaho  in  1879 — a  section  at  that  time  unexplored. 
Recently  the  War  Department  has  officially  recognized  this  as 
a  campaign  and  Army  Regulations  have  been  amended  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  writer,  then  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  was  on  duty  with  Lieutenant  Farrow's  Company  of 
twenty  Umatilla  Indian  Scouts,  which,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 

The  Sheepeaters  were  a  small  band  of  renegade  Bannocks, 
Shoshones,  and  Weisers,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  subsisted  largely  on  mountain  sheep.  They  were 
strong,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  hardships,  but 
they  were  not  reservation  Indians.  Their  existence  had  been 
known  since  the  early  'sixties,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement 
at  Florence,  Warrens  and  along  the  main  Salmon  Rivar. 

After  the  Bannock  War  of  1878,  the  Sheepeaters  were  joined 
by  a  few  hostiles,  who,  eluding  the  U.  S.  Troops,  sought  refuge 
in  that  region  of  high  timbered  mountains.  This  section,  on 
account  of  hea\^y  snows,  is  particularly  inaccessible  for  troops 
except  from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  September. 

Source  Records  Used 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  military  features  of  the 
campaign,  the  writer  desires  to  invite  attention  and  give  credit 
to  an  entertaining  description  of  it  published  in  the  July- 
August,  1910,  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Insti- 
tution by  a  participant,  Major  Chas.  B.  Hardin,  U.  S.  A., 
Retired,  from  which  extracts  have  been  made.  Since  then  the 
writer  has  received  considerable  data  from  official  War  Depart- 
ment records,  and  diaries  kept  at  the  time,  notably  those  of 
Captains  R.  F.  P>ernard  and  A.  0.  Forse,  First  Cavalry  ,an(i 
Mr.  Edgar  Hoffner,  formerly  a  private  in  Co.  G,  First  U.  S. 
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Cavalry,  who  gave  such  graphic  accounts  of  the  hardships  of 
that  campaign,  from  hunger,  snow,  rain,  crossing  swollen 
streams,  etc.,  that  copies  of  them  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
Idaho  Historical  Records.  What  follows  is  taken  from  the 
above  sources  as  well  as  from  my  personal  diary.  Memory  of 
events  which  have  taken  place  nearly  half  a  century  ago  is 
so  unreliable  that  recourse  is  had  to  it  but  seldom. 

About  May  1st,  1879,  Brig.  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  then  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  with  headquarters 
at  Vancouver  Barracks,  received  the  following  telegram : 

"San  Francisco,  May  1,  1879. 

Commanding  Officer,  Department  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  W.  T.: 

Indian  Agent  at  Lemhi  states  that  a  murder  of  five  Chinamen  in  Febru- 
ary last  in  northern  Idaho,  occurred  at  Oro  Grande  (now  Casto)  on  Loon 
Creek,  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Boise,  and,  it  is  supposed,  was  done  by 
Indians;  probably  some  of  the  hostiles  of  last  summer,  who  have  been  winter- 
ing with  the  Sheepeaters  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon.  The  Division 
Commander  directs  that  a  detachment  be  sent  out  from  Boise  as  soon  as 
the  trail  can  be  traveled,  and  ascertain  who  the  murderers  were;  and,  if 
Indians,  to  apprehend  them,  and  bring  them  into  Boise. 

(Signed)     KELTON,  A.  A.  G. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  instructions,  Capt.  Reuben  F.  Ber- 
nard and  2nd  Lt.  Jno.  Pitcher  with  56  men  of  Co.  G,  First 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  left  Boise  Barracks  May  31st,  1879.  They  were 
to  proceed  to  Challis,  and,  if  information  warranted  it,  were  to 
operate  from  that  point.  At  the  instance  of  Gen.  Howard, 
there  also  left  Camp  Howard  (near  Grangeville)  on  June  4th 
a  force  of  48  mounted  Infantry  under  Lieuts.  Henry  Catley, 
E.  K.  Webster  and  W.  C.  Muhlenberg,  consisting  of  Co.  C  and 
a  detachment  of  Co.  K,  Second  U.  S.  Infantry,  with  directions 
to  operate  toward  Challis  and  form  junction  with  Bernard  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  original  objective,  Challis,  was 
changed  due  to  subsequent  information  of  the  killing  (probably 
in  May)  of  Hugh  Johnson  and  Peter  Dorsey  at  the  former's 
ranch  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River,  southeast  of 
Warrens. 

Bernard,  being  the  senior  and  experienced  in  Indian  cam- 
paigning, would  command  all  forces  in  the  field.  Catley's  first 
objective  was  Warrens,  and  thence  northeast  to  Rains'  ranch 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River.  He,  like  Bernard,  had 
a  pack  train  of  six  packers,  34  packs,  David  R.  Monroe  and 
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Josh  Falkner  as  guides  and  scouts,  and  contract  surgeon  E.  J. 
Pring  as  medical  officer.  Bernard  had  as  guides  and  scouts 
Orlando  ''Rube"  Robbins,  Johnny  Vose,  and  later  John  S. 
Ramey. 

Indian  Scouts  Enlisted 

In  connection  with  the  above,  Gen.  Howard  was  authorized 
to  enlist  twenty  Umatilla  Indian  Scouts.  These  were  enlisted 
June  9th  at  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  by 
2nd  Lieut.  E.  S.  Farrow, 
21st  Inf.,  and  2nd  Lieut.  W. 
C.  Brown,  First  Cavalry, 
and  will  be  referred  to  here- 
in as  Farrow's  Scouts.  At- 
tached to  the  Scout  com- 
pany were  seven  enlisted 
men,  mounted,  and  a  pack 
train  of  about  20  packs  and 
four  packers,  with  John 
Corliss  as  chief  packer.  The 
scouts  were  paid  for  use  of 
but  one  horse  and  equip- 
ment each,  but  they  brought 
with  them  a  total  of  40 
ponies.  This  command  was 
organized  and  equipped  in 
time  to  leave  the  Agency 
July  7th,  and  were  in- 
structed to  form  junction 
with  the  other  troops  as 
soon  as  possible.  They 
marched  via  Brownlee's  Ferry,  crossing  there  July  14th,  and 
arrived  at  upper  Payette  Lake  July  19th. 

At  this  date  it  may  be  remarked  that  Catley  had,  after 
repeated  efforts  June  16th,  when  he  found  a  mile  of  snow  five 
to  eight  feet  deep  and  returned  and  again  June  26th  when  he 
was  again  turned  back  by  deep  snows,  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  through.  He  crossed  the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon 
River,  leaving  Rains'  Ranch  July  17th,  and  July  19th  was  two 
marches  east  of  there,  about  the  head  of  Chamberlain  Creek. 


Brevet  Colonel,  U.  S.  A. 
Captain  Fust  Cavalry,  Comd'g  Co.  G 
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Farrow's  Assistant  Throughout  His  Campaign 

Bernard  encountered  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  travel- 
ing through  snow,  and  in  crossing  swollen  streams  and  rugged 
mountains.  He  lost  m.any  mules  laden  with  rations,  and  was 
at  times  thirty-six  to  seventy-two  hours  without  food.  He 
scouted  the  country  northeast  as  far  as  Mvers  Cove  on  Camas 
Creek,  along  the  middle  fork  of  Salmon  and  the  Loon  Creek 
country  (see  map),  was  now  heading  slightly  west  of  north. 
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and  July  19th  camped  on  Deer  Creek,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Warm  Lake.  All  these  commands  were  hunting  for  Indians, 
whose  whereabouts,  still  undiscovered,  were  probably  along 
Big  Creek,  between  what  is  now  known  as  Vinegar  Hill  and 
Soldier  Bar.  Neither  command  was  in  communication  with 
either  of  the  others. 

Rumors  of  Hostiles 

At  this  point  Farrow  got  reports  of  signs  of  hostiles  in  the 
Crooked  River  country,  north  of  Brownlee's  Ferry  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Seven  Devils  Mountains.  He  then  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Calvin  R.  White's  ranch.  White  was  the 
Mrst  settler  in  Little  Salmon  ^leadows,  now  known  as  New 
]\Ieadows;  was  the  postmaster  there  and  carried  the  mail  on 
the  route  to  Warrens.  In  addition  to  serving  as  guide  for  us 
in  1879,  it  is  understood  that  he  performed  similar  services 
for  United  States  Troops  in  1877  and  1878. 

Sergt.  Shaplish  with  several  scouts  was  sent  to  return 
through  Council  Valley  to  Crooked  River  to  investigate  reports. 
Lieut.  Brown  with  three  scouts  was  sent  down  Payette  (or 
Long)  Valley  as  far  as  the  Falls  f Cascade),  Pearsall's  Diggings 
and  up  Deep  Creek  on  a  similar  mission. 

Farrow  on  July  23d  sent  Bernard  a  dispatch  stating  that  he 

had  turned   his  command  about   and  was  now  heading  for 

Crooked  River,  in  belief  that  the  Indians  were  there.     On 

July  27th  from  camp  at  Crooked  River  he  sent  a  dispatch  to 

the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  at  Vancouver  Barracks  stating: 

The  hostile  Indians,  over  100  strong,  are  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked 
River.  They  have  crossed  most  of  their  stock  to  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
river.     *     *     * 

The  reports  of  the  Crooked  River  reconnaisance  being  such 
as  to  apparently  justify  our  proceeding  there,  we  went  west  to 
near  Snake  River  and  found  there  two  men  who  reported  hav- 
ing seen  no  Indians  for  a  month.  This  unfortunate  march  over 
exceedingly  rough  country  was  very  exhausting  on  both  men 
and  animals,  and,  according  to  Howard's  report,  caused  Ber- 
nard, who  had  heard  of  Farrow's  move  when  at  Warrens  on 
July  31st,  to  go  some  seventy  miles  out  of  his  way.  Farrow 
then  marched  southeast  to  Long  \'alley  to  investigate  indica- 
tions of  hostiles  reported  there.  During  this  time  several  exten- 
sive side  scouts  were  made.    By  July  31st  we  had  arrived  and 
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camped  on  Gold  Fork,  where  in  1878,  when  commanding  Co.  L, 
First  Cavalry,  the  writer  formed  part  of  the  command  of  Capt. 
W.  F.  Drum,  Second  Infantry,  then  operating  against  Ban- 
nocks. On  August  3rd  Farrow  camped  at  Warm  Springs  at 
the  Falls  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Payette  River.  We  learned 
that  Bernard  camped  August  2nd  at  the  Fishery  north  of 
Lower  Payette  Lake,  and  was  headed  south.  August  4th  we 
received,  through  courier 
from.  Bernard,  our  first  reli-  ^p 
able  information  of  Catley's 
defeat  and  the  whereabouts 
of  the  hostiles. 

Bernard  took  action 
promptly,  sending  word  for 
the  post  surgeon  at  Boise 
Barracks  to  meet  him  on 
the  South  Fork  of  Salmon 
River,  and  for  supplies  to 
be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  Loon 
Creek  on  the  Middle  Fork. 
August  6th  Bernard  and 
Farrow  joined  forces  at 
Warm  Springs,  near  the 
Falls  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Payette  Riv^er,  and 
under  Bernard's  command 
started  northeast  to  the 
South  Fork  of  Salmon  River 
and  down  same  to  Johnson's 
Ranch,  arriving  there  Aug- 
ust 10th  after  an  exceedingly 
rough  trip,  having  to  cut  their  way  through  fallen  timber  with 
axes  and  losing  in  one  day  alone  eight  pack  mules,  killed  by 
falling  over  precipices. 

Lieut.  Catley's  Disaster 

We  return  now  to  Catley's  operations.  Leaving  Rains' 
Ranch  July  17th,  he  followed  the  trail  shown  on  the  map  and 
camped  at  the  caves  on  the  night  of  July  28th.  We  now  quote 
from  Bernard's  report  sent  August  5th,  from  Lake  Creek  in 
Long  Valley: 


Captain  Albert  G.  Forse 

Commanding  Co.  D,  First  U.  S.  Cav., 
in  Sheepeafer  Campaign 
Killed  in  action  on  San  Juan  Hill, 
Battle  of  Santiago,  July  1st,  1898. 
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I  have  just  received  a  dispatch  from  Catley,  showing  that  the  Indians 
attacked  and  defeated  his  command  on  the  29th  ultimo;  his  loss  being  two 
wounded,  and  all  his  provisions,  greater  portion  of  his  baggage,  and  twenty- 
three  pack-mules.  The  force  of  Indians  not  large,  though  well  posted  at 
the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  a  stream  that  flows  from  the  west,  emptying  into 
the  Middle  Salmon  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Loon  Creek.  I  will  get 
Farrow  and  go  down  South  Salmon,  to  a  point  where  I  ordered  Catley  to 
meet  me,  when  we  will  cross  over  to  the  Indian  position. 

With  a  view  of  giWng  some  idea  o^  the  skirmish  which 
Capt.  Bernard  denominates  a  defeat,  I  will  insert  a  few  extracts 
from  Lieut.  Catley's  report  of  August  2nd : 

Having  marched  into  the  Big  Creek  country  fBig  Creek  is  a  large 
tributary  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  Riven,  I  found  fresh  Indian 
signs,  which  led  me  down  Big  Creek  through  a  deep  and  rocky  canyon, 
and  the  signs  becoming  fresher,  I  was  obliged  to  follow  their  trail  (which 
I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  through  that  country  i,  or  give  up  the  pursuit. 

The  result  was  that  on  the 
29th  day  of  July  my  command 
struck  an  ambuscade,  from 
which,  after  determining  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing, the  Indians  being  lodged 
in  a  point  of  rocks  across  the 
creek,  where  they  had  so  forti- 
fied themselves  that  their  exact 
location  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, I  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
first  intimation  I  had  of  their 
presence  was  a  few  words  spok- 
en by  one  of  their  number, 
which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  volley.  Two  men,  Pri- 
vates Doyle,  2nd,  and  Holm, 
of  Company  C,  2nd  Infantry, 
were  seriously  wounded,  but 
gotten  out  from  under  fire  and 
carried  about  two  miles  back 
up  the  creek,  to  a  point  which 
I  selected  as  one  that  could  be 
held,  where  I  met  the  pack- 
train  coming  down  the  creek. 

Here  I  camped,  and  the  next 
morning,  putting  the  wounded 
men  upon  hand  litters,  I  moved 
up  a  ridge  which  I  thought 
would  lead  me  into  the  moun- 
tains somewhere  near  the  route 
I  had  traveled  to  Big  Creek. 

In  this  I  was  mistaken.  It  proved  to  be  an  impracticable  route,  and, 
being  encumbered  by  the  wounded  men,  I  was  unable  to  take  and  hold  the 
points  ahead  of  me,  although  the  Indians  were  endeavoring  to  reach  them 
first.  They  secured  a  high  rocky  point  ahead  of  me,  and  1  fell  l)ack  to  a 
similar  point,  the  wounded  and  the  pack-train  arriving  there  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  then  Indians  ahead  and  behind.  I  ordered  the  pack- 
train  unloaded,  and  the  men  to  take  such  cover  as  they  could  find  in  the 
rocks  and  behind  the  cargo,  and  hold  the  position  if  the  Indians  attempted 
to  ap[)roach. 

The  Indians,  seeing  this  determination,  set  the  })ase  of  the  mountain 


Orlando  (Rubei  Robbins 

Chief  of  Scouts 
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on  fire.  The  wind  was  higjh,  and  the  terrible  roaring  of  smoke  and  flame 
seemed  to  approach  us  from  every  direction. 

First  Sergeant  John  A.  Sullivan,  Company  C,  Second  Infantry,  then 
took  a  party  of  men  and  worked  bravely  and  hard  to  get  a  space  burned 
off  around  us  large  enough  to  prevent  the  fire  from  reaching  our  position. 
This  effort,  and  the  fact  that  the  wind  seemed  to  shift  just  as  we  were  in 
the  greatest  danger,  alone  saved  the  command. 

That  night,  after  the  moon  had  got  down,  we  moved  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  was  so  precipitous  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  more 
than  a  very  small  portion  of  our  baggage  with  us.  Officers  and  men  threw 
away  the  greater  part  of  their  effects,  and  I  ordered  most  of  the  public 
property  abandoned,  so  that  the  train  might  be  as  lightly  loaded  as  possible 
with  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  this  was  lost  in  descending 
the  mountain  by  rolling  and  straying  of  the  mules.  At  daylight  we  were 
ascending  a  ridge  running  parallel  to  the  one  we  left,  and  which  was  found 
a  fair  route. 

As  I  had  not  a  sufficient  command  to  establish  and  hold  a  camp  to  take 
care  of  my  wounded  men,  and  being  crippled  in  every  way  by  the  loss  of 
supplies,  animals,  equipage  and  clothing,  I  took  up  my  march  for  Camp 
Howard,  to  which  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  and  refit,  if  the 
command  is  to  keep  the  field. 

I  shall  order  the  purchase  of  sufficient  rations  at  Warrens  to  last  to 
Camp  Howard,  and  continue  my  march  in  that  direction  as  rapidly  as  the 
jaded  animals  and  men  can  travel;  at  present  both  are  exhausted  from 
fatigue.  No  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  I  think  they 
got  Private  Doyle's  rifle. 

The  Retreat  Arrested 

This  rear  movement  of  Lieutenant  Catley  was  promptly 
arrested  by  an  officer  sent  from  Lapwai  by  Colonel  Wheaton, 
the  instant  the  report  of  this  defeat  and  run  was  made  known 
to  him.  Very  promptly,  also,  Captain  Forse,  First  Cavalry, 
with  twenty -five  men  of  his  company,  was  dispatched  to  rein- 
force and  turn  him  toward,  and  not  from,  this  small  body  o^ 
Indians. 

The  following  dispatch  will  indicate  my  action  under  the 
circumstances  of  these  reports : 

Vancouver  Barracks,  August  24,  1879. 
Captain  McKeever, 

Commanding  Camp  Howard 
(By  mail  from  Lewiston): 
Department  Commander  directs  you  send  the  following  to  Bernard. 

(Signed)  SLADEN,  Aide. 

"Captain  Bernard, 
In  the  Field: 

''Guard  has  been  sent  to  Warrens.  Indians  have  been  encouraged  by 
apparent  misconduct  of  Catley.  Possibly  he  may  redeem  himself  under 
your  eye;  but  his  precipitate  retreat  before  inferior  numbers  is  astounding. 
Sorry  for  Farrow's  unavoidable  mistake.  Think  he  will  aid  you  materially. 
Must  leave  details  to  your  discretion.  Those  Indians  must  be  defeated, 
or  trouble  will  extend. 

"(Signed)  HOWARD, 

"Commanding.'" 
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In  this  engagement  the  hostiles  fired  about  fifty  shots  at 
a  range  of  less  than  150  yards,  wounding  two  men  and  kilHng 
a  horse  at  the  first  fire.  There  were  a  few  return  shots  fired. 
The  strength  of  the  enemy  (by  count)  was  given  at  from  ten 
to  twenty-seven. 

Analysis  of  the  Defeat 

The  writer,  on  August  18th,  visited  and  examined  the  hostile 
position  on  the  south  bank  of  Big  Creek  and  at  an  elevation 
considerably  above  the  trail,  which  was  on  the  opposite  (north) 
bank.  The  hostiles  had  built  a  wall  of  loose  rock,  where  they 
were  perfectly  protected  and  could  fire  through  loopholes  in 
the  wall.  The  narrow  trail  ran  along  a  ledge  one  hundred  feet 
or  more  above  the  creek,  which  here  runs  through  a  canyon 
with  walls  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  impracticable 
except  along  the  trail ;  retreat  could  be  made  only  by  men  turn- 
ing about  individually,  which  was  done,  and  made  in  such 
haste  that  the  two  wounded  men  were  left  behind.  Men  were 
subsequently  sent  to  bring  them  to  the  command,  which  had 
retreated  funpursued)  about  two  miles  up  the  creek  to  a  flat, 
where  it  camped  for  the  night. 

July  30.  In  continuing  the  retreat  (one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles)  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  ''Vinegar  Hill,"  there 
were  about  fifteen  shots  fired  at  the  command,  with  no  result 
save  wounding  a  mule.  Vinegar  Hill  was  so  called  as,  there 
being  no  water,  the  men  slaked  their  thirst  by  sips  of  vinegar. 
July  31st,  2  A.  M.,  continuing  the  retreat,  as  the  bell  of  the 
pack  train  was  muffled,  eleven  mules  were  soon  lost  that  night, 
mainly  by  straying.  They  marched  that  day  to  Cold  Mead- 
ows, estimated  at  thirty  miles.  On  August  1st  they  broke 
camp  at  2  A.  M.  and  camped  within  eight  miles  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  at  Tip  Top.  They  arrived  at  Warm 
Springs  (12  miles  west  of  Warrens)  August  5th. 

If  this  little  history  is  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  complete: 
this  seems  the  appropriate  place  to  record  the  fact  that  Lieut. 
Catley  was,  for  his  conduct  on  this  expedition,  tried  by  a  (Gen- 
eral Courtmartial,  found  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 
The  sentence  was,  however,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  (General,  set  aside  by  the  President.  See 
(;.  (\  M.  O.  No.  33,  May  12,  1880. 
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Let  us  digress  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  this  little  campaign 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Sheepeater  Indians,  with  whom  his- 
tory should  deal  fairly. 

They  had  been  in  this  unexplored  and  almost  inaccessible 
region  for  generations,  with  apparently  no  hostility  to  the 

Whites,  and  they  might  be 
there  now  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  an  evil  day  they 
were  joined  by  a  few  refu- 
gees from  the  Bannock 
War  of  1878,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  murders 
of  the  Chinamen  at  Oro 
Grande  (Casto)  and  John- 
son and  Dorsey  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Salmon 
in  May  were  instigated  by 
these  new  additions  to  the 
small  tribe. 

The    real    Sheepeaters, 
the  old  residents,  resented 
Catley's  invasion.  He  was 
trespassing  on  their  coun- 
try— theirs  and  their  an- 
cestors before  them  from 
time  immemorial.      They 
fought  to  repel  the  invader 
— and    who    would    not? 
The  attack  on  Rains'  was  the  legitimate  sequel  to  Catley's 
defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill.    The  Indians  followed  him  up,  found  the 
isolated  ranch  unprotected,  and  attacked  it  accordingly. 

After  the  above  mistakes  and  false  movements,  the  several 
detachments  formed  junction  and  pushed  toward  the  Indians, 
a  few  of  whom  had  left  their  stronghold,  and,  probably  follow- 
ing up  Catley,  burned  James  Rains'  Ranch,  killing  the  owner 
August  16th,  and  wounding  Albert  Webber.  James  Edwards 
and  Harry  Serren  (known  as  '"Lemhi")  escaped,  carrying  the 
news  to  Warrens. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  Catley  now  marched  to  the  mouth 
of  Elk  Creek,  joining  Bernard  August  11th. 


Charlie  Shaplish 
(or  Whirlwind) 
Umatilla  Scout 
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We  now  come  to  the  Second  Stage, 

Bernard,  Catley  and  Farrow  were  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Elk  Creek,  where  Surgeon  T.  E.  Wilcox  and  four  men,  after 
a  hard  trip  from  Boise  Barracks,  joined  them  on  the  13th, 
picking  up  en  route  a  pack  mule  loaded  with  2,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  which  Bernard  had  lost  on  the  10th.  August  13th 
the  scouts  started  up  Elk  Creek  followed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  command.  On  the  14th  the  latter,  camped  on  the  head 
of  Elk  Creek,  where  Capt.  A.  G.  Forse,  First  Cavalry,  and 
Lieut.  Abner  Haines,  Second  Infantry,  with  23  men  of  Co.  D, 
First  Cavalry,  from  Camp  Howard,  joined  him.  Through  Cat- 
ley's  experience  it  was  now  known  that  the  enem^  was  located 
on  Big  Creek,  somewhere  near  Vinegar  Hill.  The  command 
reached  the  headwaters  of  Big  Creek  (probably  near  the  present 
site  of  Edwardsburg)  August  15th. 
Farrow's  Scouts  proceeded  about 
a  march  ahead  of  the  main  com- 
mand as  an  advance  guard.  There 
was  a  dim  Indian  trail  down  this 
creek  over  which  two  horsemen 
had  ev^idently  passed  about  the 
previous  February.  The  creek 
runs  in  a  deep  canon  its  entire 
length.  Frequently  it  was  neces- 
sary to  march  for  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  three  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  covered  with  boulders,  dur- 
ing which  the  hoofs  of  the  scout 
ponies,  which  were  unshod,  became 
soft  and  soon  wore  down  to  the 
quick.  This  more  than  anything 
else  used  up  our  mounts  so  that 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign  we 

were  obliged  to  abandon  or  shoot  twenty  of  our  forty  ponies. 
About  every  five  miles  a  little  clear  space  with  a  few  abandoned 
wickiups  and  a  supply  of  winter  fuel  would  be  found  and 
occasional  relatively  fresh  Indian  signs,  which  became  more 
plentiful  as  we  proceeded  down  the  canyon. 

August  17th.     The  scouts  reached  and  camped  two  miles 


Ya-tix-ow-itz 
War  Ch^ef  of  the  Cayuses 
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below  the  place  where  Catley's  trail  came  down  from  the  north 

to  Big  Creek.    As  we  were  apparently  getting  near  the  hostiles, 

Lieut.  Brown  with  five  scouts  started  out  at  4:20  P.  M.  down 

toward  the  site  of  Catley's  engagement.     They  reached  the 

caves  about  four  miles  after  leaving  camp  and  proceeded  about 

three  miles  farther,  finding  salmon  traps  and  plenty  of  fresh 

signs.    By  this  time  it  was  very  dark  and  they  bivouacked  on 

the  trail. 

Contact  Secured 

This  advance  scouting  party  started  at  2:45  A.  M.  August 
18th,  and  soon  came  to  where  Catley  had  been  ambushed. 
A  few  hundred  yards  below  here  halt  was  made  in  a  clear  space 
in  the  canyon  so  narrow  and  with  vertical  cliffs  towering  above 
so  precipituously  that  the  sun  set  at  two  P.  M.  Here  the  main 
scout  command  came  up  and  Lieut.  Brown  and  a  couple  of 
scouts  reconnoitered  about  a  mile  farther.  A  fresh  sign  was 
discovered  below  here,  which  caused  ten  of  our  scouts  to  start 
out  August  19th  at  2:30  A.  M.,  proceeding  only  three  miles 
when  fired  on  from  the  rocks  by  ten  or  fifteen  dismounted  hos- 
tiles. On  the  fire  being  returned,  the  enem}^  ran  up  a  side 
canyon,  pursued  by  our  scouts.  Meanwhile  Scout  Spelia  gal- 
loped back  to  camp,  yelling:  ''Heap  fight;  heap  Bannock!" 
Word  was  passed  on  back  to  Bernard,  who,  in  view  of  the 
critical  situation,  had  been  closing  up  and  was  only  two  or 
three  miles  in  the  rear.  The  scouts  saddled  up  and  we  hurried 
down  the  creek  in  single  file  as  fast  as  the  rough  nature  of  the 
country  permitted.  We  met  our  nine  scouts  where  the  action 
had  commenced.  They  had  sustained  no  casualties,  except  the 
loss  of  a  horse.  Half  a  mile  farther  hostiles  were  seen  on  the 
hills  ahead,  so  we  kept  on  for  sev^eral  miles  and  then  climbed 
to  a  plateau,  several  acres  in  extent,  with  excellent  grazing  and 
a  good  spring.  There  were  ten  wickiups  here  which  had  been 
abandoned  the  day  before.  This  place  is  now  known  as  Sol- 
dier Bar  (see  map).  In  the  rocks  above  the  scouts  found  a 
number  of  caches  with  loot  galore,  including  much  which  the 
Sheepeaters  had  taken  at  Vinegar  Hill  after  Catley's  retreat. 
The  main  command  soon  arrived,  having  crossed  the  stream 
about  a  dozen  times  en  route,  in  places  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
They  camped  at  Soldier  Bar,  destroying  the  Indian  village, 
while  Farrow   (minus  his  pack  train)   turned  south  up  the 
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mountain  on  the  trail  of  the  hostiles,  finding  more  caches  con- 
taining welcome  food  supplies.  The  hostiles  were  evidently 
lightening  up  to  facilitate  their  escape.  Subsequently,  the 
whole  hostile  outfit  were  seen  hurrying  away  about  a  mile 
distant.  Had  our  ponies  been  fresh,  we  might  have  captured 
them,  but  we  were  about  ''all  in"  and  bivouacked  that  night 
near  the  summit  above  the  snow  line  by  a  snow  bank.  Turning 
our  ponies  loose  to  graze,  they  naturally  wandered  off  during 
the  night. 

Private  Harry  Eagan  Shot 

August  20.  Bernard,  from  Soldier  Bar,  ordered  Catley  back 
to  Smead's  Ranch  for  supplies,  while  he  and  Forse  followed 
Farrow,  leaving  all  the  trains  to  pack  up  and  follow  their 
respective  commands;  the  latter  were  several  miles  from  camp, 
and  trains  ready  to  follow  them,  when  suddenly  attacked  by 
about  fifteen  hostiles  who  had  crept  down  in  the  rocks  above 
them.  The  train  guards,  though  taken  by  surprise,  soon  re- 
pulsed the  attack,  though  Private  Harry  Eagan,  Co.  C,  Second 
Infantry,  was  shot  through  both  thighs,  necessitating  amputa- 
tion. He  died  under  the  operation,  and  was  buried  on  the  spot. 
The  War  Department  and  his  old  regiment  have  (1925j  erected 
a  modest  monument  to 
mark  his  grave  and  the 
site  of  the  engagement,  at 
which  a  couple  of  animals 
were  also  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded. 

The  little  monument 
shown  here  in  the  cut  con- 
sists of  a  five-foot  pile  of 
boulders,  set  in  cement 
and  surmounted  by  a  sol- 
dier's headstone,  bearing 
the  inscription: 

HARRY  EAGAN 

Private  Co.  C,  Second  Inf. 
Killed  in  action  here  during  an 
attack  by  Sheepeater  Indians 
on  rear  guards  and  pack  trains 
of  Co.'s  C,  2nd  Inf.,  and  G  and 
D,  1st  Cavalry 
August  20,  1879 
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It  is  probably  more  remote  from  civilization,  even  today, 
than  any  similar  monument  in  the  United  States. 

The  headstone  was  transported  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  McCall,  on  Payette  Lake,  some  70  miles  by  wagon, 
and  then  nearly  40  miles  by  pack  mule,  to  its  destination  at 
Soldier  Bar. 

The  firing  brought  all  commands,  except  Farrow,  back  to 
Soldier  Bar,  where  they  remained  until  August  21st,  when 
they  resumed  the  marches  ordered  for  the  20th;  Catley,  arriv- 
ing at  Smead's  ranch  on  the  25th  and  remaining  there  until 
the  30th.  We  now  return  to  Farrow,  whose  scouts,  in  hunting 
for  their  ponies  the  next  day  (20th)  found  twenty-nine  horses 
and  mules  abandoned  by  the  hostiles.  Shaplish  and  a  few  scouts 
located  the  hostile  camp  at  daybreak  and  fired  a  few  shots  at 
them  as  they  fled.  One  of  them  threw  away  a  bundle  as  he 
escaped,  which  proved  to  be  the  blouse  with  shoulder  straps 
of  one  of  Catley's  lieutenants — Webster.  Several  caches  were 
found  with  saddles  and  a  much-needed  one  hundred  pounds 
of  flour. 

August  21.  The  scouts  got  their  pack  train  this  morning 
(civilian  scouts,  Robbins  and  John  S.  Ramey),  brought  Farrow 
news  of  yesterday's  attack  on  the  pack  trains.  Bernard  over- 
took Farrow,  but  his  animals  are  fast  giving  out — lost  seven 
today.  A  few  hostiles  seen  by  Bernard  today,  as  yesterday, 
but  they  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 

August  22.  Command  marched  only  seven  (or  less)  miles, 
scouts  in  the  lead,  toward  Middle  Fork  of  Salmon  River.  A 
few  hostiles  seen,  but  only  one  near  enough  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
Snow  and  rain  today.  Three  more  horses  shot  by  Bernard  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Rations  Running  Low 

August  23.  ]\Iarched  eight  miles  (or  less)  over  an  old  trail 
down  a  long  bunch  grass  slope  to  the  IMiddle  Fork,  where  we 
found  an  old  winter  camp  of  six  lodges.  This  is  just  above 
what  we  then  regarded  as  an  impassable  canyon.  Bernard  and 
Forse  were  now  practically  out  of  rations.  Farrow  had  possibly 
enough  for  five  days,  except  no  bacon,  which  the  scouts  partly 
made  up  by  fishing. 

August  24.     This  is  the  last  we  are  destined  to  hear  of  the 
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hostiles  for  several  weeks.  Bernard,  Forse,  and  Farrow's  com- 
mands were  all  so  short  of  supplies  and  their  animals  so  near 
the  point  of  collapse  that  it  now  becomes  a  question  of  getting 
to  rations.  Bernard  and  Forse  leave  this  date  for  Loon  Creek, 
where  Lieutenant  Patten  had  been  ordered  to  meet  them  with 
rations  from  Boise,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  was  turned 
off  to  Warm  Lake  and  did  not  reach  Bernard  until  the  31st. 
By  the  night  of  the  25th  they  arrived  five  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Loon  Creek,  losing  six  animals  en  route,  only  to  learn 
that  rations  had  not  arrived;  therefore  Forse,  on  August  26th, 
marches  back  down  the  Middle  Fork,  arriving  above  Impass- 
able Canyon  just  as  the  last  of  Farrow's  men  are  taking  the 
back  trail.  Bernard,  as  will  be  seen  later,  reached  his  homa 
station  (Boise  Barracks)  September  8th.  Forse  had  a  veritable 
starvation  march  back  to  Rains'  Ranch,  following  about  a  day 
behind  Farrow,  over  to  Soldier  Bar  and  part  of  the  way  up 
Big  Creek,  where  he  fortunately  shot  a  few  salmon.  A  day  or 
two  later  he  met  McKeever  and  Catley  with  rations  for  him, 
and  arrived  at  Rains'  Ranch  September  3d,  returning  to  Camp 
Howard  September  13-2L  On  August  26th,  Capt.  McKeever, 
with  fifteen  mounted  men  of  Co.  K,  Second  Infantry,  left  Camp 
Howard  with  rations,  met  Catley  at  Smead's  Ranch  August 
30th,  and  assumed  command;  started  up  Elk  and  over  onto 
and  down  Big  Creek,  meeting  Farrow  on  the  31st,  and  Forse 
a  day  or  two  later.  He  reached  the  Caves  September  4,  Rains' 
Ranch  the  10th,  and  Camp  Howard  a  week  or  more  later. 
Lieut.  Farrow  on  his  return  march  to  Smead's  Ranch  lost 
twelve  animals  en  route  and,  but  for  captured  animals,  and 
picking  up  an  occasional  abandoned  horse,  would  have  had 
men  dismounted.  He  was  fortunate,  on  August  27th,  to  secure 
from  hostile  caches  100  pounds  of  flour,  30  pounds  of  bacon, 
and  some  dried  salmon.  On  the  30th  three  scouts  failed  to  get 
into  camp.  The  31st  only  sev^en  or  eight  scouts  arrived.  They, 
however,  joined  the  following  day.  September  1st  Farrow 
arrived  at  Smead's. 

Turning  now  to  the  official  reports.  General  Howard  states 
that  Bernard  reports  from  Loon  Creek  dated  August  26th : 

"Since  my  dispatc-h  of  the  19th  and  20th  (Au^. ),  Lieut.  Farrow  with 
his  scouts  has  captured  .'35  head  of  stock  from  the  hostiles,  and  caused  them 
to  abandon   all   their  ba^gase.     They  escaped  down   the  Middle  Salmon 
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canyon,  abandoning  everything.  The  command  then  turned  south  for  a 
few  miles,  when  they  struck  the  Middle  Salmon,  just  above  what  is  called 
the  Impassable  Canyon.  Here  I  left  Lieutenant  Farrow,  with  his  scouts, 
to  look  after  the  Indians,  while  I,  with  my  company,  and  Captain  Forse's 
24  men,  started  to  the  mouth  of  Loon  Creek,  twenty  miles  distant,  to  meet 
the  supply-train. 

"I  then  ordered  Captain  Forse  to  return  to  Farrow's  camp,  when  he 
would  assume  command  of  Catley's  and  Farrow's  command,  and  follow  the 
Indians'  trail,  if  possible,  as  long  as  his  rations  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

"Captain  Forse's  command  consists  of  103  persons,  (including  Catley 
and  Farrow)  packers  and  all,  and  has  now  about  eighteen  days'  provisions, 
that  is,  if  the  train  from  Camp  Howard  reaches  them. 

"The  hostiles  do  not  exceed  thirty  warriors,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are 
short  of  that  number.  They  are  now  destitute  of  everything  and  are  be- 
lieved by  the  scouts  to  be  going  toward  Lemhi.  The  country  they  were  in 
when  we  left  the  trail  was  so  rough  animals  could  not  be  got  through  it  at 
all.  All  our  stock,  except  Captain  Forse's  horses  and  Farrow's  captured 
stock,  are  exhausted.  Many  horses  and  mules  have  given  out  and  been 
shot,  and,  unless  we  have  rest  and  forage  all  will  soon  give  out." 

Exhausted  Condition  of  Captain  Bernard's  Stock 

Five  days  later  Bernard  says: 

"The  condition  of  my  stock  is  such  that  few  would  be  left  at  the  close  of 
the  22  days.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  both  economy  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  service  for  this  command  to  go  to  Boise  and  refit  for  the 
purpose  of  remaining  in  the  Indian  country  as  long  as  the  Indians  do. 
*  *  *  A  small  force  of  troops  should  remain  near  Warrens'  until  a  prop- 
erly organized  force  can  be  sent  against  the  Indians.  *  *  *  The  stock 
of  my  command  is  much  weaker  than  I  thought  they  were  when  I  last 
reported.     Will  remain  in  this  vicinity  until  I  get  an  answer." 

I  had  already  signified  to  Captain  Bernard  that  he  could  best  judge  of 
the  situation  from  the  field,  and  also,  to  distribute  his  command  to  their 
proper  posts,  when  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished. 

Captain  Bernard's  Command  Authorized  to  Return 

Fearing,  after  his  last  dispatch,  from  the  impassable  nature  of  the 
country,  and  on  account  of  the  weak  condition  of  the  animals,  that  I  might 
endanger  great  loss  and  cause  useless  expenditure  by  an  attempt  to  follow 
the  few  scattered  Indians  further,  I  sent  the  following  telegram: 

"Vancouver  Barracks,  September  2,  1879. 
"Captain  Bernard, 

"Care  of  Commanding  Officer,  Boise  Barracks. 

"Dispatch  of  August  31  received.  If,  in  your  judgment,  you  have 
accomplished  all  you  can,  you  will  return  with  your  company  to  Boise. 
Instruct  Farrow  to  proceed  to  Lapwai  and  report.  Send  Forse,  Catley  and 
McKeever  to  Camp  Howard;  Forse  leaving  a  small  guard  of  mounted  men 
at  Warrens.     Pitcher  can  forward  his  field-notes  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Signed)  "HOWARD, 

"Commanding  Department." 

Results 

The  expedition  has  not  accomplished  what  was  expected  by  myself,  or 
demanded  by  your  instructions,  still  it  has  revealed  a  country  hitherto 
quite  unknown,  and  opened  the  way  for  more  intelligent  action  in  the 
future. 

Lieutenant  Catley  appears  to  be  much  to  blame  for  his  timid  action  and 
hasty  retreat  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  He  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  full  explanation. 
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Acting  on  the  above  authority  Bernard  returned  to  his  home 
station,  Boise  Barracks,  on  September  8th.  He  had  been  out 
since  May  31,  marched  1,168  miles,  mostly  over  unexplored 
mountains,  losing  45  pack  mules  and  18  horses,  enduring  hard- 
ships from  snow  and  hunger  seldom  met  with,  even  in  those 
days.    Surely  no  troop  could  have  done  more,  and  few  as  much. 

Further  News  From  Bernard 

After  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  missing  dispatch  from  Captain  Ber- 
nard has  since  come  to  hand  via  Fort  Lapwai.  From  it  I  make  several 
extracts  which  show  more  effective  work  than  previous  reports  gave  me 
reason  to  anticipate. 

"Camp  on  Big  Creek,  ninety  miles  from 
Warrens,  I.  T.,  Aug.  19,  1879. 

"While  the  scouts  were  marching  along  the  trail  the  Indians  fired  upon 
them  from  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge;  the  scouts  returned  the  fire,  charged 
across  the  ridge,  drove  them  from  their  position,  and  pushed  them  down  the 
canyon  to  their  camp,  which  they  found  deserted.  They  left  much  of  their 
provisions,  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  skins,  etc.  They  passed  over  a  high, 
rocky  mountain,  going  southeast,  and  have  set  fire  to  the  country  in  our 
front  and  rear.  Farrow  and  his  scouts  are  now  on  their  trail.  They  have 
done  splendid  service.  *  *  *  The  country  is  very  rough,  probably  the 
roughest  in  the  United  States. 

"The  Indians  have  but  little  stock;  much  of  the  property  taken  from 
Lieutenant  Catley's  command  was  found  in  the  Indians'  camp.  Lieuten- 
ants Farrow  and  Brown  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  bravery  and 
energy  displayed  since  under  my  command.  Their  scouts,  also,  did  splen- 
didly. The  entire  command  was  kept  close  to  the  scouts  during  the 
chase.     *     *     * 

Captain  Forse's  24  men  and  Farrow's  scouts  will  follow  the  Indians' 
trail  as  long  as  it  continues  toward  Loon  Creek,  when  we  will  go  to  the  mouth 
of  that  stream  and  get  supplies,  then  will  again  take  up  the  trail,  wherever 
it  may  go.     *     *     * 

"Farrow  has  just  sent  a  report  that  the  Indians  are  in  full  retreat,  aban- 
doning property  all  along  the  trail!     *     *     * 

"August  20,  1879.  Just  after  the  commands  had  moved  out  of  camp 
this  morning,  and  just  as  the  pack  train  was  moving  out,  the  Indians  fired 
on  the  rear-guard  and  pack  train  from  the  rocks  close  by.     *     *     * 

"The  Indians  were  soon  dislodged  and  driven  away  after  the  commands 
returned.     The  Indians  did  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen.     *     *     *" 

Umatilla  Indian  Scouts  Achieve  Success 

Farrow  now  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  to  strike  the 
hostiles  another  blow,  though  the  taking  of  an  ''account  of 
stock"  at  this  time  woukl  not  appear  encouraging.  Half  of 
our  cayuse  ponies  were  gone.  We  had,  it  is  true,  captured 
some  stock  and  picked  up  a  number  of  abandoned  animals  on 
our  return  from  Middle  Fork,  but  these,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  ''played  out"  slock,  and  not  dependable  for  hard 
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work.  Lieut.  Farrow  had  an  abundance  of  initiative,  was  very 
energetic,  resourceful  and  not  deterred,  though  both  the  coun- 
try and  strength  of  the  enemy  were  unknown.  The  scouts 
deserve  more  than  passing  notice.  Sergt.  Ya-tin-ow-itz  was 
the  war  chief  of  the  Cay  uses  and  son-in-law  of  chief  Howlish 
Wampo,  who  owned  several  thousand  cavuse  ponies.  Ya-tin- 
ow-itz  therefore  started  for  the  campaign  with  five  selected 
ponies.  Sergt.  Shaplish  (Whirlwind)  spoke  a  little  English, 
was  of  the  Fenimore  Cooper  type,  and  as  handsome  a  warrior 
as  ever  wore  moccasins.    Whenever  there  was  a  difficult  piece 

of  scouting  to  be  done,  Shaplish 
was  usually  selected  to  do  it.  Cor- 
poral Wa-tis-kow-kow's  knowl- 
edge of  Shoshone  enabled  him  to 
assist  materially  at  the  surrender 
of  Tamanmo,  or  War  Jack,  in 
which  he  took  risks  which  should 
have  won  him  a  decoration.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  indi\ddual  men- 
tion of  others  here.  The  Indian  is 
more  expert  at  hunting  and  fish- 
ing than  the  white  man,  an  impor- 
tant consideration  when  the  regu- 
lar rations  run  short,  which  v/as 
frequently  our  misfortune.  Only 
Henry  Campo,  Te-low-kike  (or 
Captain  Sumpkin)  and  Twa-ka- 
kite  still  survive. 


Wat-is  kow-kow 

Umatilla  Scout 

Who,    though   unarmed,   aided 

in   bringing    in    hostile     Chief 

Tamanmo  (fully  armed). 


Lieut.  Brown  was  sent  September  2nd  to  Camp  Howard  on 
a  hurried  mission,  making  a  ride  of  about  sixty-two  miles  in 
one  day  with  dispatches  and  charged  with  securing  supplies, 
and,  if  possible,  mounts  to  continue  operations.  The  best  that 
could  be  done  in  that  line  was  to  charter  Benson's  pack  train. 
Horses  were  promised  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  but  they  never 
came.  On  September  12th  Farrow  planned  to  go  in  for  a  week 
or  more  with  ten  of  the  best  scouts  and  best  horses,  and  a 
couple  of  packs.  This  plan,  however,  was  wisely  subsequently 
changed  to  leave  two  soldiers  and  three  scouts  at  Smith's  on 
the  South  Fork  in  charge  of  the  weaker  animals,  so  that  we 
had  really  a  strength  of  23  men,  including  packers. 
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Indians  Located  Again 

On  September  17th  we  left  Rains'  Ranch,  following  Cat- 
ley's  original  trail  until  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  when  we  left 
it,  striking  out  east  and  north  for  the  section  south  of  Salmon 
and  west  of  the  Middle  Fork.  Fortune  smiled  on  us,  for,  before 
noon  the  next  day  we  came  on  a  party  of  two  squaws,  a  papoose 
and  two  boys  about  eight  and  seventeen  years  old.  We  took 
them  in,  except  the  older  boy,  who,  though  hotly  pursued,  made 
his  escape.  Farrow  made  a  short  stop,  while  I  took  ten  scouts 
and,  going  forward,  soon  struck  fresh  signs  in  shape  of  two 

SURVIVING  SCOUTS 


Te-low  kike 
or  Captain  Sumpkin 
Cayuse  Indian 


TWA-KA  -KITE 

Charley  Tokalin 
Walla  Walla  Tribe 


Joe  or  Henry  Campo 

Surviving  Scout 


recently  occupied  camps  and  the  trail  of  a  hunting  party  of 
about  eight  men  (four  of  them  mounted)  heading  north.  Far- 
row with  the  remainder  of  the  command  overtook  us  at  sun- 
down, just  as  we  arrived  at  the  north  edge  of  the  general 
plateau,  overlooking  the  main  Salmon,  apparently  about  ten 
miles  distant.  About  dark,  leaving  here  our  packs  and  horses, 
and  each  taking  a  blanket  or  overcoat,  we  started  on  the  trail 
afoot,  losing  it,  as  I  had  predicted,  after  going  about  two  miles. 
We  then  made  for  a  ridge  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and,  on 
reaching  it,  heard  a  dog  bark  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  Scouts  were  sent  out  to  more  definitely  locate  the 
camp,  while  we  waited,  suffering  considerablv  from  the  cold. 
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Starting  again  about  1:30  A.  M.,  Farrow  and  I  each  took  half 
our  force  and  made  our  way  stealthily  to  the  camp,  surrounding 
it  at  daylight.  As  we  gradually  closed  in  we  could  see  four 
horses  and  the  place  where  the  camp  ought  to  be,  but  no  fires — 
the  Sheepeaters  had  escaped!  The  hostiles,  realizing  that  the 
barking  of  the  dog  had  revealed  to  us  their  whereabouts,  had 
put  out  their  fire,  left  four  of  their  horses,  stabbing  one  in  the 
shoulder  with  a  butcher  knife,  leaving  the  knife  in,  so  the 
horse  had  to  be  shot.  They  had  here  about  six  hundred  pounds 
of  meat,  partly  cured.  Our  pack  train  and  ''prisoners,"  some 
four  miles  distant,  were  sent  for.  We  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  alternately  sleeping  and  feasting  on  venison  and  elk 
meat.  Shaplish  was  sent  out  with  a  white  flag  and  with  one  of 
the  squaws  to  induce  the  hostiles  to  come  in  for  a  parley.  Peo 
and  To-it-akas  found  the  trail  of  several  horse  and  foot  tracks 
leading  east.  About  two  miles  from  camp  the  dog,  whose  bark- 
ing had  revealed  to  us  their  camp,  was  found  hanged  directly 
over  the  trail,  where  we  would  be  sure  to  see  it.  The  dog  had 
paid  the  supreme  penalty  for  his  watchfulness  and  for  giving 
the  alarm!  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  boy  who  had  escaped 
may  have  reached  the  camp  and  warned  them. 

Tamanmo  Surrenders 

On  September  23rd  we  started  out  on  the  trail,  which  took 
us  in  a  complete  circle  to  a  fine  meadow  on  our  trail  of  the  21st. 
Here  we  made  a  base  camp  about  8  miles  west  of  IMiddle 
Fork,  started  civilian  scout  Bright  and  Private  Smith  to  War- 
rens with  dispatches  and  for  flour  and  fifteen  horses.  After 
dark,  leaving  campfires  burning  brightly  to  indicate  presence 
of  the  full  command.  Farrow  and  myself  with  sixteen  of  the 
command,  taking  with  us  the  squaw  who  had  the  papoose, 
started  again  on  the  trail.  The  following  day  we  camped  in 
a  gulch  now  marked  on  maps  as  Papoose  Gulch,  so  called 
because  the  papoose  of  the  squaw  whom  we  sent  out  to  bring 
in  her  people,  retaining  the  papoose  to  insure  her  return,  kept 
the  entire  camp  awake  with  its  wailing.  We  discovered  en- 
route  a  lake  to  the  north  of  us.  Two  camps,  each  several  days 
old  and  each  containing  four  to  six  lodges,  were  found.  The 
squaw  failed  to  get  us  in  tou^h  with  her  people,  and  we  returned 
to  our  base  camp  on  the  25th.    About  two  hours  after  we  re- 
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turned  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  yell  in  the  timber  half  a  mile 
from  camp,  and  soon  we  discovered  a  hostile  who  evidently 
wanted  to  parley.  Lieutenant  Brown  and  Wah-tis-kow-kow 
left  camp  and  approached  him,  but  he  moved,  so  that  they,  in 
following  his  movements,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  camp.  When 
within  one  hundred  v^ards  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  rifle, 
and  he  was  warned  that  as  we  were  unarmed  he  must  drop  it. 
He  then  asked  who  Lieut.  Brown  was,  and  Watiskowkow  re- 
plied that  he  was  the  Tenas  Tyhee  (''Little  Chief')-  Our 
scouts  subsequently  said  that  had  the  reply  been  ''Hyas  Tyhee" 
(Head  Chief)  he  would  have  shot  us,  as  he  might  easily  have 
done,  and  made  his  escape.  However,  he  left  his  Henry  rifle, 
approached,  shook  hands,  and  was  brought  into  camp  to  Far- 
row. During  the  parley  in  camp  we  discovered  at  his  back  a 
revolver  which  he  had  failed  to  leave  with  the  rifle.  There  he 
said  his  name  was  Tamanmo  (or  War  Jack),  part  Bannock  and 
part  Nez  Perce,  and  successor  to  Chief  Eagle  Eye.  He  said 
that  he  was  at  the  Malheur  Agency  when  the  Bannock  W^ar 
broke  out  and,  not  being  able  to  get  back  to  Fort  Hall,  had 
participated  in  the  outbreak  and  subsequently  joined  his  friends 
here.  He  was  tired  of  fighting  and  wanted  to  quit.  He  had 
crept  down  in  the  bushes  last  night  close  to  our  camp,  and  so 
learned  that  our  Indians  were  Cayuses;  said  that  he  and  four 
others  had  planned  to  steal  some  of  our  horses  tonight,  there- 
fore we  should  guard  them  well.  Farrow  told  him  to  go  out 
and  bring  in  his  people,  that  it  must  be  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, that  no  one  not  guilty  of  murder  would  be  harmed. 
Tamanmo  wanted  a  fresh  horse,  saying  he  had  two  ''played 
out"  horses  hid  near  by  in  the  timber.  He  was  given  one,  and 
when  his  two  jaded  horses  were  driven  in,  either  better  than 
the  one  he  got,  we  knew  he  would  "play  fair." 

Information  Develops  Rapidly 

Tamanmo  said  that  part  of  the  hostiles  were  at  the  mouth 
of  Big  Creek,  and  that  he  would  either  have  them  in  or  come 
himself  tomorrow.  Kept  white  flag  out  today  and  put  on  a 
strong  guard  at  night.  September  26.  Remained  in  camp. 
Tamanmo  with  a  Weiser  named  Buoyer  came  in  under  white 
flag  for  a  talk.  Tamanmo,  who  has  only  been  here  about  a 
year,  is  not  well  conversant  with  the  country  and  had  not  sue- 
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ceeded  in  finding  his  people;  says  there  are  nine  men  with  their 
famihes  near  here  who  belong  here  and  know  the  country.  The 
mother  of  the  children  whom  we  got  on  the  21st  is  Buoyer's 
squaw.  Another  party,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  women  and 
children,  are  scattered  through  the  country  near  here,  and  all 
are  to  be  hunted  up.  Buoyer  went  out  again,  leaving  his  gun 
in  camp. 

Courier  David  R.  IMunroe  left  for  Warrens  with  dispatches 
for  General  Howard,  stating  Indians  were  suing  for  peace,  and, 
if  we  failed  to  collect  them  all,  we  would  start  in  again. 

September  27.  In  camp.  Considerable  rain  today.  White 
flag  still  out.  Command  placed  on  half  rations  pending  receipt 
of  supplies  from  Warrens.  September  28.  Still  in  camp.  Rain, 
sleet  and  hard  snowstorm.  Night  cold  and  hard  on  animals. 
September  29.  Still  in  camp.  Snow  melting  off  slowly.  Later 
learned  that  Capt.  Winters,  First  Cavalry,  had  left  Camp 
Howard  via  Elk  Citv  for  ^lallard  Bar,  on  account  of  report  of 
fifteen  Indians  seen  near  there. 

September  30.  Mar:hed  twenty  miles  (or  less)  camping 
where  Lieut.  Brown  left  Farrow  to  go  scouting  in  advance  on 
the  21st.    Buoyer  came  in. 

Fifty-One  Prisoners 

October  1,  marched  five  miles  and  camped  where  we  halted 
on  21st  ult.,  where  the  creek  turns  to  the  east.  Snow  last 
night  and  rain  nearly  all  day  today.  Tamanmo  with  another 
Indian  (Weiser)  came  in  this  morning  ahead  of  four  lodges, 
consisting  of  eight  men  and  twenty-four  squaws  and  papooses 
(nearly  all  Sheepeaters),  and  doing  justice  to  the  occasion  by 
liberal  use  of  feathers  and  paint.  A  few  still  are  out.  Farrow 
is  to  wait  a  few  days  for  Buoyer  to  bring  them  in.  The  muster 
roll  reports  thirty-nine  surrendered  up  to  this  date.  Later 
surrenders  increased  this  to  fift^-one,  of  whom  fifteen  may  be 
classed  as  warriors.  Their  arms  October  1st  consisted  of  two 
Henry  carbines,  one  Sharp's  carbine,  one  Springfield  carbine, 
calibre  .45;  one  Springfield  breech-loading  rifle,  calibre  .50;  two 
muzzle-loading  rifles,  and  one  double-barrelled  shot  gun.  The 
aggressive  part  of  the  campaign  being  at  an  end.  Farrow 
thought  best  to  send  Lieut.  Brown  to  Warrens  in  advance  of 
the  main  party,  carrying  dispatches  and  arranging  for  rations 
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and  forage.  The  command  was  nearly  out  of  rations,  moreover 
it  was  incumbent  on  us  now  to  feed  the  prisoners.  Capt.  Forse 
and  Lieut.  Muhlenberg,  with  twenty-four  men,  had  left  camp 
Howard  the  previous  day  (September  30)  with  rations  which 
reached  Warrens  about  October  6th  or  7th.  The  matter  of 
supply,  etc.,  rendered  it  advisable  that  the  prisoners  be  taken 
back  via  Camp  Howard,  Forts  Lapwai  and  Walla  Walla,  and 
Umatilla  Agency.  They  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  due  time. 
Farrow  and  his  scouts  were  justly  given  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  of  the  nearby 
town  of  Pendleton.  The  scouts  were  furloughed  from  Novem- 
ber 6th  until  December  9th,  their  date  of  discharge,  while  the 
prisoners  were  taken  by  Lieut.  Farrow  to  Vancouver  Barracks, 
and,  the  following  year  they  were  sent  to  the  Fort  Hall,  Idaho, 
Reservation. 

Discouraging  Difficulties 

Meanwhile  Lieut.  Brown  received  orders  from  Farrow  to 
return  to  the  Umatilla  Agency  via  Indian  and  Council  Valleys, 
proceeding  to  the  Crooked  River  country  en  route,  and  to 
make  a  careful  observation  of  the  country  thereabouts,  report- 
ing as  to  recent  signs  of  Indians;  also  to  perm^it  citizens  desirous 
of  accompanying  him  to  search  for  lost  or  stolen  stock.  Lieut. 
Brown  left  with  three  of  the  scouts  and  five  of  the  detachment 
October  7th  via  Payette  Lakes  and  Little  Salmon  Meadows, 
stopping  at  Grosclose  Ranch  on  Cottonwood  Creek.  There 
were  no  civilians  who  cared  to  go  to  Crooked  River  after  horse 
thieves,  but  it  was  Lieut.  Brown's  duty  to  go  as  far  toward 
Crooked  River  as  was  physically  possible  in  order  to  observe 
and  report.  This  could  be  done  with  a  single  orderly  as  well 
as  though  escorted  by  the  entire  detachment,  as  the  proba- 
bilities of  finding  anything  were  very  remote.  Taking,  there- 
fore, Private  Ward,  he  left  October  11th,  marched  eighteen 
miles  up  Hornet  Creek  the  12th,  and  the  next  day  made  fifteen 
miles,  when  the  depth  of  snow  became  so  great  that  the  trail 
could  no  longer  be  followed,  so  he  turned  back  five  miles  and 
camped,  returning  on  the  13th.  It  had  started  to  rain,  which 
soon  turned  to  snow,  shortly  after  their  departure  on  the  11th. 
They  had  no  transportation  and  came  near  perishing.  It  was 
the  hardest  trip  of  the  entire  summer. 
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Homeward  march  was  then  resumed  and  Umatilla  Agency 
reached  October  22,  1879. 

The  Department  Commander's  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  the  Scouts  was  shown  in  the  following  Appendix  to  his  annual 
report : 

(telegram) 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  Oct.  9,  1879. 
Adjutant  General, 

Military  Division  Pacific, 
Presidio,  San  Francisco. 

My  Annual  Report  indicated  a  failure  in  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Sheepeaters  and  renegades  located  between  the  Little  Salmon 
and  Snake  Rivers. 

Now  it  is  reversed,  and  the  expedition  has  handsomely  been  completed 
by  Lieutenant  Farrow  and  his  scouts  having  defeated  the  Indians  in  two 
skirmishes,  capturing  their  camp,  with  stores  and  stock.  He  has  finally 
forced  the  entire  band  to  surrender,  and  will  deliver  them  as  prisoners  of 
war  at  this  post. 

Lieutenants  Farrow,  21st  Infantry,  and  W.  C.  Brown,  1st  Cavalry,  with 
their  seven  enlisted  men,  citizen  employes,  and  Indian  scouts,  deserve  spe- 
cial mention  for  gallantry,  energy,  and  perseverance,  resulting  in  success. 
There  is  not  a  rougher  or  more  difficult  country  for  campaigning  in  America. 

Please  add  this  to  my  report. 

HOWARD, 
Commanding  Department. 

Lieuts.  Farrow  and  Brown  were  each  subsequently  awarded 
(February  27,  1890)  the  brevet  of  First  Lieutenants  for  this 
service. 

Guides,  Couriers  and  Packers  Praised 

Any  narrative  of  mountain  campaigning  such  as  this  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  splendid  services  of  the 
civilian  guides,  couriers  and  packers,  not  only  in  this  but  in 
the  two  previous  campaigns  of  1877  and  1878,  whose  work  calls 
for  physical  qualities  and  endurance  of  the  highest  order. 
Guides  and  couriers  are  daily  called  upon  to  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  our  pension  laws  make  no  provisions  for  any  of 
the  above  three  classes.  When  away  from  the  command  their 
food  and  bedding  must  be  carried  on  the  saddle,  and  their 
movements  are  necessarily  largely  restricted  to  trails  which 
hostiles  can  easily  watch,  and  where  with  safety  to  themselves 
they  can  lie  in  ambush.  In  operations  on  the  plains  these  men 
usually  travel  by  night,  something  ordinarily  impracticable  in 
a  little  known  mountainous  section.    The  packer  must  habit- 
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ually  be  up  long  before  daylight,  pack  his  mules  with  ropes  stiff 
with  frost,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  in  Bernard's 
command  Hoffner's  diary  mentions  no  less  than  thirty -seven  of 
the  marching  days  in  this  ('midsummer)  campaign  when  they 
were  obliged  to  contend  with  snow,  occasionally  freshly  fallen, 
but  usually  old  drifts  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep. 

The  pack  train  necessarily  occupies  so  much  space  in  the 
column  that  as  a  rule  it  ''trusts  to  luck"  that  it  may  not  be 
attacked,  ^or  the  few  men  who  can  be  spared  for  a  guard  could 
offer  but  little  resistance  to  a  determined  assault  by  hostiles 
eager  to  secure  the  rich  plunder  carried  by  every  military  train. 
In  our  little  commands  that  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian 
campaigns  of  1877  and  1878,  the  work  and  risks  were  such 
that  the  writer  feels  that  the  State  of  Idaho  should  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  services  of  such  men  as  Orlando 
f*'Rube''j  Robbins,  John  S.  Ramey,  Geo.  Shearer,  Bright,  Josh 
Falkner,  Calvin  R.  White,  Levi  A.  White,  David  R.  Monroe, 
Johnny  Vose,  the  Parker  Brothers,  J.  W.  Redington,  Jake 
Barnes,  John  Corliss,  Alexander  Foster,  Harry  Serren  (Lemhi), 
and  Uncle  Dave  (''Cougar")  Lewis,  who  still  lives  in  Big  Creek, 
only  a  mile  or  two  above  the  scene  of  the  fight  of  August  20th, 
1879,  and  others  whose  names  we  cannot  now  recall. 
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The  Indians  of  Idaho 

By  Oscar  H.  Lipps,  District  Supt.  Ft.  Lapwai  Indian  Agency, 

Lapwai,  Idaho 

There  are  approximately  4,000  Indians  remaining  in  the 
State  of  Idaho.  They  are  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshoni  tribes, 
who  reside  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  Bingham  and  Ban- 
nock counties,  numbering  1,760;  the  Nez  Perces  in  Idaho,  Lewis, 
Clearwater  and  Nez  Perce  counties,  numbering  1,400;  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes  in  Benewah  and  Kootenai  counties,  numbering  650; 
the  Kootenai  band  in  Boundary  county,  numbering  100,  the 
remainder  being  of  various  tribes  scattered  throughout  the 
State. 

The  Bannocks  and  Shoshoni 

These  two  tribes  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  family — 
the  Shoshonean  family,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
families  in  point  of  extent  of  original  territory  occupied  of  any 
of  the  linguistic  families  of  North  American  Indians.  (See 
Bulletin  No.  30,  Hand  Book  of  American  Indians,  Smithsonian 
Institution  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.) 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are  located  in 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  sections  of  the  State, 
and  have  been  surrounded  by  civilization  for  many  years,  they 
remain  the  most  primitive  and  conservati  \^e  of  any  of  the  tribes 
in  the  entire  Northwest,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
continue  to  practice  many  of  their  old-time  tribal  customs  and 
have  been  little  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  civilized  com- 
munities that  surround  them.  They  afford  a  truly  virgin  field 
for  missionary  effort. 

Their  economic  condition  offers  great  possibilities  for  the 
future.  With  35,000  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land  susceptible 
of  producing  excellent  crops  under  irrigation  and  with  the  most 
ample  water  supply  of  any  irrigation  project  in  the  State,  their 
reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  400,000  acre  feet,  together  with 
their  large  areas  of  fine  grazing  lands,  these  Indians  should 
develop  into  a  very  prosperous  and  progressive  people.  Out  of 
the  470  families  on  the  reservation,  only  120  families  live  in 
permanent  homes.  The  Federal  Government  is  now  develop- 
ing plans  to  inaugurate  an  intensive  home-building  campaign  on 
the  Fort  Hall  reservation. 

In  education  they  rank  much  below  many  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive tribes.  The  Government  maintains  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  boarding  school  on  the  reservation,  with  capacity  for 
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200  children,  and  in  recent  years  the  Indians  are  more  willingly 
sending  their  children  to  school.  A  hospital  is  maintained  at 
the  boarding  school  for  the  children,  and  there  is  also  a  modern, 
well-equipped  hospital  at  the  Agency  for  the  use  of  adult 
Indians.  Both  hospitals  are  under  the  management  of  a  physi- 
cian and  nurses. 

The  Kootenai  Band 

This  is  a  small  band  of  Indians  residing  near  Bonner's  Ferry. 
They  have  no  reservation,  but  the  heads  of  families  a  number 
of  years  ago  settled  on  homesteads  along  the  Kootenai  river. 
Much  of  their  lands  overflow  each  year  and  a  plan  is  under  way 
to  reclaim  all  of  the  river  bottom  lands  in  the  Kootenai  valley 
by  organizing  drainage  districts  and  constructing  dykes  to  con- 
fine the  river  to  its  channel.  These  Indians  are  poor  but  indus- 
trious, and  are  deserving  of  more  help  and  encouragement  than 
they  receive.  The  Government  maintains  a  modern  day  school 
plant  for  these  people,  with  teacher  and  housekeeper,  and 
furnishes  clothing  and  a  noon-day  lunch  for  the  children. 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes 

These  Indians  belong  to  the  Salish  linguistic  family  and 
occupy  one  of  the  most  productis^e  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State.  They  have  allotments  of  160  acres  each,  most  of  which 
is  leased  to  white  farmers  for  one-third  of  the  crop.  A  few 
farm  their  own  land.  The  Catholic  Church  maintains  a  mission 
boarding  school  at  Desmet,  which  provides  school  facilities  for 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  children. 

The  Nez  Perces 

The  Indians  of  greatest  historic  interest  in  the  State  are  the 
Nez  Perces,  who  belong  to  the  Shahaptan  linguistic  family. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive of  any  of  the  tribes  in  Idaho. 

Our  first  authentic  knowledge  of  these  people  came  to  us 
through  the  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  passed  through 
the  country  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1805,  and 
returned  through  it  in  1806.  These  explorers  estimated  the 
population  of  the  Nez  Perces  to  be  7,850,  living  in  238  lodges, 
located  on  the  Koos-koos-kia,  or  Clearwater  Riv^er,  and  on  the 
Lewis  or  Snake  River  and  their  tributaries.  And  while  the 
Indian's  fancy  may  create  or  adopt  the  pleasing  romance  that 
in  the  "good  old  days"  their  forests  abounded  in  large  and 
ever-increasing  herds  of  wild  game  and  that  their  streams  all 
swarmed  with  myriads  of  fish — and  he  may  derive  some  pleas- 
ure from  this  unprofitable  reflection — the  simple  truth  remains 
that  the  untamed  country  of  the  Nez  Perces  was  one  of  general 
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poverty  in  so  far  as  it  provided  natural  sustenance  for  man. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  Camas  and  kous,  which  furnished 
an  ample  supply  of  edible  roots,  and  during  brief  periods  each 
year,  when  the  salmon  runs  were  on,  they  had  fish;  but  their 
lack  of  effective  weapons  or  implements  for  these  pursuits  ren- 
dered both  hunting  and  fishing  precarious  and  uncertain  means 
for  supplying  the  family  larder.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  explorers  possessed  the  most  modern  and  effective  firearms 
of  their  time,  were  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  employed 
skilled  hunters  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  supply  the  camp 
with  game,  the  several  weeks  required  for  their  passage  through 
the  Nez  Perce  country  were  weeks  of  hunger,  bordering  on 
starvation.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater 
rivers  that  they  were  forced  to  eat  their  first  dogs  and  they 
purchased  a  number  from  the  Nez  Perces  for  that  purpose. 
And  during  their  entire  sojourn  in  the  country  of  the  Nez  Perces 
their  principal  diet  consisted  of  dog  and  horse  meat.  Neither 
of  these  domestic  animals  being  regarded  by  the  Nez  Perces  as 
fit  for  human  food,  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  exchang- 
ing small  tools,  trinkets  and  fish  hooks  for  all  the  dogs  and 
horses  they  required  for  their  meager  subsistence. 

But  the  Nez  Perce  country  was  rich  in  soil,  climate  and 
productiveness,  and  it  only  required  someone  to  teach  them, 
how  properly  to  utilize  these  gifts  of  nature  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  comfort  and  plenty  would  reward  their  industry. 

When  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spaulding  came  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Nez  Perces  in  1836,  he  brought  with  him,  along  with  the 
Bible,  a  tool  chest,  and  garden,  field  and  fruit  seeds.  The  oldest 
apple  tree  in  Idaho,  until  a  few  years  ago  still  standing  and 
bearing  fruit,  was  planted  by.  his  hands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clearwater,  near  the  mouth  of  Lapwai  creek. 

Mr.  Spalding  found  the  Nez  Perces  very  poor,  as  did  Lewis 
and  Clark  thirty  years  before,  but  they  were  industrious  and 
eager  to  learn.  And  while  teaching  the  Indians  the  way  to  a 
future  Heaven,  he  also  taught  them  the  way  to  a  better  life  on 
this  earth  in  the  here  and  now.  He  taught  them  to  plow,  to 
plant,  to  reap.  He  instructed  them  in  the  growing  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  Thus  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians  were  the  first  farmers,  stockmen  and  fruit  growers 
in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

So,  when  years  later  the  miners  came  in  great  numbers  and 
set  up  their  camps  on  the  reservation  back  in  the  mountains, 
the  Nez  Perces  found  a  ready  market  for  all  their  surplus  farm 
and  garden  products.  They  grew  fruits  and  vegetables,  pigs, 
chickens  and  beef  cattle,  and  sold  them  to  the  miners,  receiving 
payment  therefor  in  gold  dust.  They  were  a  busy,  industrious 
people  in  those  days,  made  so  by  the  force  of  necessity. 
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The  Nez  Perces  have  never  been  ration  Indians,  but  have 
always  been  self-supporting.  Until  recent  years  ''lease  money" 
and  ''land  sale  money"  were  unknown  to  them.  They  worked 
for  their  living  and  were,  therefore,  well  schooled  in  habits  of 
thirft  and  economy.  Then  came  the  allotting  of  their  lands  in 
severalty,  the  big  payment  of  $1,600,000  for  their  surplus  lands, 
and  a  little  later  the  leasing  of  their  prairie  allotments,  all  of 
which  had  the  effect  of  exempting  them  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  much  manual  labor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  on 
June  2,  1924,  all  Indians  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  became  citizens  without  in  any  way  affecting 
their  tribal  or  other  trust  property.  The  Indians  of  Idaho  are, 
therefore,  citizens  of  the  State  and  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  citizens,  except  that  their  trust  property  is  still  under 
the  jurisidction  of  the  Federal  Government  for  administrative 
purposes  and  is  exempt  from  taxation,  judgments  or  other 
encumbrances. 
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Idaho  has  suffered  the  loss  of  many  of  her  private  citizens, 
her  public  officials,  and  her  gracious  women,  but  in  no  respect 
is  this  loss  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  pioneers 
and  early  settlers.  To  enumerate  the  names,  or  do  justice  to 
the  achievements  of  all  of  these  various  individuals  is  not  pos- 
sible here;  only  the  mention  of  a  few,  a  very  few,  is  permitted 
in  this  space. 

Go\'ERNOR  William  J.  McConnell 

On  March  30,  1925,  there  passed  one  of  the  sturdiest  and 
most  picturesque  figures  from  the  pages  of  Idaho's  history, 
William  John  McConnell. 

Born  in  Michigan  in  1839,  he  emigrated  to  California  in 
1860,  but  went  on  to  Oregon  in  1862. 

When  Idaho  was  organized  in  1863,  and  reports  of  the  gold 
discoveries  reached  this  young  man,  he  literally  walked  in,  and, 
observing  the  opportunity  and  necessity  for  farming  and  truck 
raising,  "squatted''  on  some  land  along  the  Payette  River. 
The  following  summer  he  drove  his  own  pack  train  over  the 
mountains  into  Boise  Basin,  where  he  received  astonishing 
prices  for  his  vegetables.  He  became  Captain  of  the  Payette 
Vigilantes,  who,  among  other  things,  drove  out  the  local  agents 
of  a  bogus  gold  dust  syndicate. 

In  1864  Mr.  McConnell  was  appointed  Deputy  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal for  Idaho,  serving  for  several  years  in  this  capacity. 

Returning  to  California,  he  raised  stock  for  a  few  years, 
but  the  lure  of  Idaho  proved  so  strong  that  he  came  back  to 
North  Idaho  in  the  early  'eighties,  thereafter  identifying  him- 
self with  the  territory,  going  into  business  in  Moscow. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  1889,  he  was 
a  prominent  member,  and  during  the  First  Legislature  of  the 
new  State  was  chosen  Idaho's  first  representative  to  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  governor,  and  in  1894  was 
re-elected.  During  his  terms  the  Lewiston  and  Albion  Normal 
Schools  were  established;  Idaho's  First  District  Irrigation 
Law  was  passed;  the  measure  accepting  from  Congress  one 
million  acres  of  Carey  Act  lands  was  enacted  in  1895,  and  in 
1896  Idaho  adopted  the  Woman  Suffrage  amendment. 
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After  retiring  from  the  governorship,  Governor  McConnell 
was  still  active,  and  served  as  Federal  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner and  as  Inspecting  Officer  for  Indian  Affairs.  In  1913  he 
published  his  history,  an  authoritative  book,  called  "Early 
History  of  Idaho."  We  quote  just  a  few  lines  as  indicative  of 
the  man:  "As  I  take  up  my  pen  to  begin  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  happened  in  this  country  during  its  marvelous 
transformation  within  the  last  fifty  years,  my  mind  takes  me 
back  in  rapid  flight  over  the  intervening  years  to  the  old  days  of 
the  camp  fire,  the  coffee  pot  and  the  frying  pan,  when  men 
loved  their  friends,  and,  if  need  be,  fought  for  them  to  the 
death ;  the  days  of  bacon  and  beans,  of  black  coffee,  and  bread 
baked  in  the  frying  pan  before  the  camp  fire."  *  *  * 
"Buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  early  manhood, 
I  faced  the  duties  and  hardships  incident  to  life  on  the  frontier ; 
secured  my  share  of  the  harv^est  of  gold  then  being  garnered  in 
the  placer  mines,  and,  more  precious  still,  won  the  friendship 
of  many." 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Boise  Lodge  of  Elks,  and 
had  a  life  membership  extended  to  him  by  that  organization. 

The  genial  disposition  of  "Bill  McConnell,"  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called,  was  attested  by  his  friends,  who  were  legion. 
He  wielded  an  influence  in  politics,  he  was  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity, and  he  became  one  of  Idaho's  best  known  pioneers. 

Governor  McConnell' s  funeral,  held  in  the  Auditorium  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow,  was  distinguished  by  its 
impressiveness.  The  memorial  address  delivered  by  Governor 
James  H.  Hawley  paid  this  high  tribute  to  the  man:  "His 
official  career  made  him  an  essential  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
figure  in  Idaho's  history.  Not  only  we  of  the  present,  but  those 
of  the  future  who  will  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  State  after 
we  have  gone,  will  be  better  because  he  has  so  well  served 
Idaho." 


Mary  E.  Ridenbaugh 

Mrs.  Ridenbaugh  was  one  of  the  outstanding  women  of 
Idaho;  a  factor  in  civic,  public,  and  educational  matters,  and 
withal  greatly  beloved. 

She  was  born  in  Missouri,  and  as  a  member  of  the  pioneer 
family  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Black,  crossed  the  plains  when 
a  child,  coming  to  Idaho  in  1864. 

In  1878  Mary  Black  married  William  H.  Ridenbaugh,  and 
their  home,  "The  Mills,"  became  an  early  day  center  of  hos- 
pitality, where  the  attractive  personality  and  charm  of  manner 
of  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh  helped  to  make  spacious  grounds  and  house 
a  landmark  of  Boise  for  over  forty  years. 
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She  served  as  one  of  the  Idaho  hostesses  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Columbian  Club  of  Boise  and  an  active  member  of  St.  Michael's 
Church — now  Cathedral.  She  served  as  regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  under  three  governors,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  first  girl's  dormitory  at  the  University,  Riden- 
baugh  Hall,  named  in  her  honor.  She  gathered  treasures  for 
her  home  and  added  to  her  own  culture  by  travel  in  Europe, 
South  America,  and  the  Orient. 

Throughout  youth  and  maturity,  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh,  in 
a  unique  sense,  belonged,  not  alone  to  Boise  or  to  Idaho;  she 
was  a  western  woman  who  dignified  and  graced  all  womankind. 
Her  death  occurred  March  26,  1926. 


Edward  Samuel  Farrow 

Lieutenant  Farrow  was  born  in  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  in 
1855.  He  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1876 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty -first  Infantry. 

He  participated  as  commander  of  a  company  of  infantry  in 
the  Nez  Perce  campaign  of  1877  being  commended  for  good 
conduct  in  action  at  the  battle  of  the  Clearwater,  and  in  the 
Bannock  Campaign  in  1878. 

In  May,  1879,  Farrow  was  selected  to  enlist  and  equip 
twenty  Umatilla  Indian  scouts  for  active  service  in  Idaho. 

The  first  command  of  three  officers  and  forty-eight  men, 
fresh  from  garrison,  had  been  ambushed,  defeated,  and  driven, 
carrying  their  wounded,  out  of  the  country.  The  second  at- 
tempt was  made  by  remnants  of  this  defeated  force  and  a  troop 
and  a  half  of  regular  cavalry,  with  Farrow's  twenty  Umatilla 
Indian  scouts  and  seven  soldiers  acting  as  advance  guard.  The 
guard  struck  the  hostiles,  destroyed  their  camp  and  supplies, 
and  routed  them,  but  they  eluded  the  guard  and  scouts  and 
circled  about,  killing  one  soldier  and  several  animals  at  the  rear. 
By  the  last  of  August  the  men  were  all  practically  ''down  and 
out,"  from  the  almost  impregnable  country,  and  their  return 
was  authorized.  As  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  Farrow  was  urged 
to  endeavor  to  complete  the  expedition.  He  had  supreme  con- 
fidence in  his  scouts,  most  of  whom  were  fine  specimens.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  lost  nearly  half  his  ponies,  but  a  hired  pack 
train  answered  for  transportation.  The  scouts  were  in  rags, 
but  their  morale  was  unimpaired.  The  country  was  unexplored, 
the  strength  of  the  hostiles  unknown,  and  the  season  of  snow 
was  approaching. 

Full  credit,  therefore,  should  be  given  Farrow's  initiative, 
resourcefulness  and  energy  in  this  last,  and  successful  attempt 
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to  capture  or  destroy  this  band,  which  had  thwarted  the  Gov-- 
ernment's  best  efforts. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  brevets  of  First  Lieutenant 
and  Captain  be  conferred  ''for  distinguished  abiHty,  persever- 
ance and  gallantry  in  conducting  operations,  expedition  of  '79, 
against  hostile  Indians  in  Idaho,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the 
entire  band/'  The  action  finally  taken,  however,  was  a  brevet 
of  First  Lieutenant,  awarded  in  1890,  "for  gallant  service  in 
action  against  Indians  at  Big  Creek,  Idaho,  and  at  Big  Mead- 
ows, Idaho,  October  8,  1879." 

He  served  in  the  Engineers,  and  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
and  later  retired.  Lieutenant  Farrow  was  a  prolific  writer. 
Among  his  productions  were  "West  Point  and  the  IMilitary 
Academy,"  a  Military  Encyclopedia,  and  others.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  September  9,  1926. 


Badley,  Durbin  L. — Came  to  Boise  in  a  covered  wagon  in 
early  'eighties.  Served  two  terms  in  State  Legislature,  being 
active  in  political  reforms.  Returned  from  Spanish-American 
War  as  First  Lieutenant.  Was  prominent  Odd  Fellow.  Died 
July  5,  1926. 

Ballantyne,  Sarah  Loghead. — Came  to  Idaho  in  1868; 
married  James  Ballantyne  and  resided  in  Caldwell.  Born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  1845;  died  March  16,  1925. 

Barton,  Col.  Robert  H. — Former  Commandant  of  Idaho 
Soldiers'  Home.  Freighted  in  his  own  sawmill  from  Utah  on 
ox  carts  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Moscow  in 
1877.  Built  the  Barton  House  and  later  built  the  Hotel  Mos- 
cow. Was  prominent  in  public  and  political  life  in  the  State 
many  years.  Colonel  Barton  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  had 
been  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Idaho  G.  A.  R.  Died 
Septem.ber  16,  1926. 

Bledsoe,  John  Major. — Veteran  newspaper  man  and 
printer  of  Idaho,  the  native  son  of  a  well  known  pioneer  family. 
Served  in  the  Spanish- American  War  in  Engineers'  Corps. 
Born  in  Boise,  1868.    Died  in  Oregon  February  13,  1926. 

BORUP,  Carl. — Veteran  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  '31-32. 
Crossed  the  plains  to  Utah  as  a  boy,  then  made  two  more  trips 
by  ox-team  between  '66  and  '71.  Resided  in  Idaho  past  25 
years.  Was  prominent  Mormon.  Born  Jutland,  Denmark, 
1850;  died  October  1,  1926. 

Brady,  J.  Robb. — Publisher,  journalist,  business  man,  act- 
ive in  Pocatello  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Idaho 
Editorial  Association,  Bannock  County  Sportsmen's  Associa- 
tion, Knights  of  Columbus  and  Elks.  Son  of  late  Sen.  Brady. 
Born  Detroit,  Kansas;  died  May  12,  1926. 
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Brassfield,  William  D. — Pioneer  of  Idaho  and  the  West, 
crossing  the  plains  in  1864.  Born  in  Missouri,  1856;  died  May 
11,  1926. 

Brumbaugh,  0.  D. — A  Silver  City  resident  of  many  years, 
proprietor  of  the  Idaho  Hotel.    Died  July  9,  1926,  aged  72  yrs. 

BucHANNON,  James. — Visitor  to  Boise  Basin  in  1864,  he 
returned  in  1866  as  miner  and  rancher.  Was  a  member  of 
Captain  Randall's  Volunteer  Company  during  the  Indian  War 
of  1877,  and  took  part  in  the  successful  fight  against  Chief 
Joseph  and  his  band  of  150  warriors.  Born  in  Ireland,  1835; 
died  February,  1926. 

Buck,  Francena. — Pioneer  business  woman,  first  woman 
bookkeeper  in  Chicago,  working  for  Potter  Palmer.  Was  one 
of  first  women  graduates  of  classical  course  of  an  American 
university.  Married  Judge  Norman  Buck,  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  territory.  Born  in  New  York;  died 
December  31,  1925,  aged  90  years. 

Bunch,  Davis. — Boise  Basin  pioneer  of  1863.  Crossed  the 
plains  from  Iowa  to  California  in  1857,  the  trip  consuming  six 
months.  Started  for  gold  fields  of  Florence,  Idaho,  in  1862, 
going  by  way  of  John  Day  country,  one  hundred  in  the  party. 
Remained  there  till  1863,  when  reached  Idaho  City.  Became 
identified  with  it,  Quartzburg  and  Garden  Valley  in  mining 
and  ranching  for  remainder  of  lifetime.  Born  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
1837;  died  April  21,  1926. 

Burke,  Patrick. — Murray  district  mining  man  who  came 
to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  forty  years  ago  as  prospector,  miner  and 
promoter.  Operated  the  Park  Copper,  Stevens  Peak,  Formosa, 
Jack  Waite,  Orofino,  Black  Horse,  Amazon,  Manhattan  and 
Bear  Creek  properties.    Born  in  Ireland ;  died  June  23,  1926. 

Canfield,  Oscar  F. — One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Koote- 
nai county,  who  emigrated  to  Oregon  in  1847,  with  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman.  Canfield  s  family  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  Whitman  Massacre,  while  he  escaped.  In  1849 
they  moved  to  California,  returning  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  in 
1878.    Born  Springfield,  Pa.,  1838;  died  October,  1926. 

Chamberlain,  Lamira  V. — Crossed  the  plains  in  1863,  com- 
ing to  Idaho  City  in  1864,  and  moved  to  Boise  in  1869.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Born 
Plattsville,  Wisconsin,  1844;  died  October  2,  1925. 

Clifton,  Henry  C— Early  settler  of  Idaho  City  and  resi- 
dent of  the  State  over  fifty  years.  Served  in  the  Civil  War. 
Born  1834;  died  January  4,  1926. 

CoLSON,  Anthony  Mason.— Came  to  Idaho  City  in  1864, 
later  moved  to  Salubria  Valley,  where  he  lived  more  than  fifty 
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years.  Was  scout  in  Indian  Valley  and  Long  Valley  during 
Indian  wars  with  the  Nez  Perces.  Born  in  Iowa,  1852;  died 
May  15,  1926. 

Crutcher,  Adelma  C. — A  daughter  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Belknap,  pioneer  family  of  Idaho  City  and  Silver  City.  She 
married  James  I.  Crutcher,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Idaho,  in  early 
days.  Cheerful  and  sympathetic  by  nature,  she  was  usually 
known  as  ''Auntie  Crutcher.''    Died  March  29,  1926. 

Cuddy,  William  J. — Founder  of  The  Caldwell  Tribune,  later 
editor  of  Weekly  Oregonian  of  Portland.  Affectionately  known 
as  "Uncle  Bill.''    Born  Worcester,  Mass.,  1854;  died  Oct.,  1925. 

DiCKERSON,  George.— Early  settler  of  1877;  member  of 
Defense  Company  of  1878  after  Nez  Perce  War.  Was  scout, 
freighter,  rancher,  livestock  raiser,  and  Yellowstone  Park  stage 
driver.    Born,  1859;  died  January  17,  1926. 

Dunn,  Judge  Robert  Newton.— Chief  Justice  of  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  and  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  jurists  of 
the  State.  Filled  successfully  the  positions  of  postmaster  at 
Wallace,  County  Attorney  of  Shoshone  County,  register  of  the 
land  office  in  Coeur  d'Alene.  Was  elected  to  Supreme  Court 
in  1920.  Born  Warsaw,  Mo.,  1857;  died  January  17,  1925. 

Eastman,  Mary  Blackinger. — Crossed  the  plain  in  1864 
to  Silver  City.  Married  Hosea  Eastman,  who,  moving  to 
Boise,  became  identified  with  the  old  Overland  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Eastman  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Columbian  Club  and 
Society  of  Owyhee  Daughters.  Born  Buffalo,  New  York,  1851 ; 
died  June  5,  1926. 

Falls,  Lorenzo. — Pioneer  of  central  Idaho,  an  extensive 
cattle  grower  and  rancher  of  Pahsimaroi  Valley.  Died  at  92 
on  April  21,  1926. 

Flenner,  Mary  Frances. — Crossed  the  plains  as  a  child, 
reaching  Idaho  in  1867.  Married  Isaac  Straight  in  1870,  and 
after  his  death  married  John  D.  Flenner.  Born  1853;  died 
November  21,  1925. 

Galbreaith,  Walter  Stephen. — Active  in  public  and  po- 
litical affairs,  he  served  three  terms  in  the  State  Legislature, 
was  a  member  of  First  Masonic  Lodge  over  forty  years,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Luna  House  at  Idaho  City  for  many  years. 
A  pioneer  of  1867.  Born  Shasta  Co.,  1861;  died  February  10, 
1925. 

Gardner,  George  F. — Early  day  settler  of  Emmett  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Naval  service 
during  the  Civil  War.  Was  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the 
G.  A.  R.    Born  in  Ireland,  1844;  died  August  9,  1926. 

German,  John. — At  fourteen  he  started  freighting  between 
Salt  Lake  and  Butte;  in  1864,  at  16,  he  came  to  Idaho  with 
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Jesus  Urquides  as  a  packer ;  later  carried  the  mails  on  horseback 
through  the  mountains.  Was  trapping  on  Loon  Creek  at  time 
of  Sheepeater  uprising,  and  with  three  others  spent  the  winter 
camping  across  the  creek  from  Sheepeater  encampment.  Born 
in  Utah,  1848;  died  August  16,  1926. 

Gess,  Catherine  C.  (Greason) — Mrs.  Gess  and  her  hus- 
band, George  W.  Gess,  who  were  narried  in  1855,  came  to 
Idaho  in  1863.  Enduring  the  hardships  of  the  pioneers  they 
were  successful  ranchers.  Born  North  Carolina,  1838;  died 
January  3,  1925. 

Gray,  Benjamin  R. — Former  Chairman  State  Democratic 
Central  Committee.  Receiver  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Hailey; 
State  Game  Warden,  County  Assessor  and  County  Sheriff. 
Mr.  Gray's  second  wife  was  formerly  Mrs.  Mary  George,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Blaine  County.  Born 
1870;  died  October  19,  1925. 

Groom,  Willis. — Early  day  Indian  fighter.  Came  to  Idaho 
in  1871,  and  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  man  to  enlist 
as  a  member  of  Company  A,  First  Idaho  Volunteers,  under 
Capt.  Thomas  Galloway.  Also  served  during  Bannock  uprising 
of  1878.    Born  in  Missouri,  1857;  died  October  3,  1926. 

Hackett,  Colonel  John. — Coeur  d'Alene  district  pioneer 
of  1866,  employee  of  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Came  to  America 
in  1850;  served  in  Irish  Brigade  of  New  York  during  Civil  War. 
Actively  engaged  in  mining.  Born  in  Ireland  March  16,  1826; 
died  June  26,  1926,  aged  100  years,  3  months  and  10  days. 

Hasbrouck,  Raymond  D. — Commander  of  the  California, 
the  flagship  of  the  Pacific  battleship  fleet.  A  native  son  of  a 
well-known  pioneer  family,  after  graduating  at  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  he  spent  18  years  at  sea.  W^as  in  Chinese  waters 
during  the  Boxer  uprising.  Was  stationed  at  Rome  as  attache 
at  the  Italian  court  for  several  years.  His  burial  at  sea,  wit- 
nessed by  many  thousands,  was  unique.  After  cremation,  the 
ashes  were  placed  in  an  urn  on  the  ship.  An  airplane  hovering 
overhead  circled  down,  received  the  urn,  and  from  far  above 
the  ashes  of  the  honored  and  beloved  commander  were  scat- 
tered over  the  deep.    Born  Boise,  1871 ;  died  March  19,  1926. 

Healy,  Thomas. — Old  settler  who  came  west  as  a  young 
man,  to  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada,  then  to  Silver  City  and 
the  Atlanta  district.  Entered  the  Boise  Valley  in  1873,  became 
part  owner  of  the  Rossi  sawmill,  and  conducted  the  toll  road 
many  years.  Born  Peterboro,  Ontario,  1844;  died  March  3, 
1925. 

Heigho,  Edgar  Maurice. — Manager  of  Pacific  &  Idaho 
Northern,  he  was  one  of  the  early  railroad  builders  of  the  State. 
Was  connected  with  military  organizations  and  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Guard.    Served  on  the  staffs  of  former  Governors  Good- 
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ing,  Brady  and  Haines.     Born  Essex,  England,  1867.     Died 
August  28,  1926. 

Hein,  August  Edward. — Resident  of  Lost  River  country 
man}^  years,  spending  forty-four  years  in  central  Idaho  as  a 
miner,  mail  carrier  and  merchant.  Known  as  "Gus"  Hein. 
Born  1854;  died  November  23,  1925. 

HoLBROOK,  Mortimer  F. — Lured  by  the  gold  rush  of  1850, 
he  came  to  California,  then  on  to  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  where  he 
freighted  into  Boise  Basin  during  the  gold  mining  acti\aties. 
He  participated  in  the  Indian  troubles  of  later  years,  and  had 
he  but  lived  less  than  six  months  would  have  seen  a  century. 
Born  Townshend,  Vt.,  September  19,  1826;  died  April  8,  1926. 

Howell,  John. — Crossed  the  plains  by  ox-team  to  Califor- 
nia in  1864,  returning  by  horseback  that  fall.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  crossed  with  mule  train  to  Utah.  Located  on  head- 
waters of  Lost  River,  Idaho,  in  1884,  where  he  freighted  and 
hauled  ore  from  Salmon  mines  to  Blackfoot.  Born  in  Iowa, 
1857;  died  August  12,  1926. 

Hurley,  Jack. — One  of  the  best  known  Indian  scouts  in 
the  State.  Enlisted  under  General  Howard  and  General  Crook 
in  early  daj^s  of  the  Nez  Perce  War.  Drew  pension  for  distin- 
guished services.  Resident  of  Blackfoot  and  said  to  be  at  least 
a  hundred  years  of  age.    Died  August  23,  1926. 

Huston,  Frances. — Old-time  resident  of  Boise,  active  in 
social  life.  Widow  of  the  late  Judge  Joseph  W.  Huston  and 
sister  of  Dr.  George  Collister.  Born  Willoughby,  Ohio,  1837; 
died  July  8,  1925. 

Hyde,  Michael.— Sailed  from  New  York  to  California  in 
1862,  at  19;  1865  found  him  in  Silver  City,  where  from  miner 
he  advanced  to  general  manager  of  the  Golden  Chariot  mine. 
While  manager  of  Virtue  mine,  it  yielded  nearly  one  million 
during  the  four  years.  Was  first  postmaster  in  Oreana.  Later 
years  engaged  in  stojkraising.  Born  Rome,  New  York,  1843; 
died  January  22,  1925. 

Jones,  Egbert  W. — Coming  to  Idaho  City  in  1865,  he  was 
journalist,  printer  and  publisher,  there  and  on  several  papers 
around  the  State.  Later  entered  politics,  serving  as  State  Audi- 
tor, and  for  two  terms  in  State  Legislature.  Born  in  Oregon, 
1854;  died  March  5,  1926. 

Lee,  William  A. — Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Idaho,  who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
and  had  attained  prominence  as  a  jurist  in  Nebraska  and  Utah 
before  coming  to  Idaho.  As  attorney  for  American  Falls  Canal 
Company,  he  drew  up  the  first  Carey  Act  contract  in  the  State. 
Died  September  7,  1926. 

McBride,  Margaret  McDonald. — Mrs.  McBride  came 
with  her  husband  to  Boise  in  1865,  then  to  Idaho  City,  where 
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they  kept  the  Caribou  Hotel.  Moved  to  Garden  Valley  1868, 
where  for  over  fifty  years  "Grandma''  was  doctor  and  nurse  for 
the  valley  people.  Born  Nairn,  Scotland,  1836;  died  Mav  7, 
1926. 

McCoy,  George  Washington.— Emigrated  to  CaHfornia 
in  1857,  moving  to  Idaho  in  1881.  Became  one  of  the  founders 
of  Ketchum,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  community. 
Born  Pekin,  Illinois,  1846;  died  April  15,  1926. 

McCuTCHEON,  Judge  0.  E. — A  leading  Republican  of  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  of  1909,  widely  known  in  legal  and  po- 
litical circles.    Died  March,  1926,  aged  80  years. 

McGregor,  Henry. — Early  settler,  coming  to  Moscow  over 
fifty  years  ago,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  town. 
Operated  the  McGregor  Hotel,  a  well-known  pioneer  hotel. 
Organized  the  first  school  in  the  Palouse  country.  Died  August 
9,  1926,  aged  87  years. 

McMonigle,  Patrick. — Called  the  oldest  pioneer  in  the 
Wood  River  Valley.  Was  a  miner,  later  entering  the  cattle  and 
ranching  industry.    Born  in  Ireland,  1847;  died  March  5,  1926. 

McNeil,  Phoebe. — Pioneer  of  Intermountain  region  at 
Preston.  Mrs.  McNeil  was  the  first  white  woman  teacher 
teaching  the  whites  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Born  Bounti- 
ful, Utah,  1854;  died  July  9,  1926. 

McNiSH,  John. — Early  settler  and  progressive  business  man 
of  Boise  Basin  and  later  Emmett,  who  amassed  a  fortune  in  the 
mercantile  and  real  estate  business.  Died  November  6,  1926, 
aged  70  years. 

Mays,  James  H. — Prominent  Southern  Idaho  rancher,  the 
owner  of  Niagara  Springs  ranch  near  Wendell,  well  known  as 
public  speaker,  coal  magnate  and  former  Congressman  from 
Utah.    Born  Tennessee,  1868;  died  April  19,  1926. 

Moody,  Dr.  Charles  Stuart.— Prominent  phj^sician  and 
public  official  of  Idaho,  who  made  himself  an  authority  on  the 
Nez  Perce  Indians  and  on  Idaho  history.  Dr.  Moody  serv^ed  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  mobilization  work  during  the  World 
War.    Died  April  22,  1926. 

Morris,  Dr.  John  B. — Widely  known  practicing  physician 
of  North  Idaho,  who  located  at  North  Idaho  in  1875.  Cared  for 
sick  and  wounded  in  Idaho  County  during  Indian  hostilities. 
Served  two  terms  as  County  Treasurer  of  Clearwater  county. 
Prominent  in  Masonic  circles  fifty  years.  Member  of  North 
Idaho  Medical  Society  and  of  North  Idaho  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Association.  Former  mayor  of  Lewiston.  Died  March 
27,  1926,  aged  65. 

Morrison,  T.  S.— Old  resident  who  freighted  through  Idaho 
and  Utah,  settled  near  Arco,  then  in  Blackfoot,  where  he  was 
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the  first  owner  of  the  Cottage  Hotel,  a  landmark  of  the  town. 
Died  April  11,  1926. 

Morrow,  Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin.  —  Idaho  centenarian 
who,  after  being  licensed  to  preach  in  1857,  took  charge  of  a 
wagon  train  from  Iowa  to  Walla  Walla  over  the  Oregon  Trail. 
Was  resident  of  Boise  Valley  many  years.  Territorial  records 
show  he  married  first  couple  and  preached  first  sermon  in  Idaho 
in  1864.  Born  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  March  21,  1826:  died 
May  26,  1926. 

Moss,  Frank  C. — Pioneer  of  Payette,  who  established  the 
first  postoffice  and  mercantile  business  there.  Lived  in  Long 
Valley  and  had  the  contract  for  cutting  the  ties  for  building 
the  railroad  into  the  country.  An  Odd  Fellow  for  forty -eight 
years.    Born  1852;  died  April  17,  1926. 

Neil,  Marion. — Widow  of  John  B.  Neil,  who  was  Governor 
of  Idaho  Territory  from  1880-1883.    Died  September  17,  1926 

Nichols,  C.  M. — Crossed  the  plains  in  1863,  coming  to 
Idaho  City  that  year.  Was  identified  with  mining  activities 
in  Boise  Basin  and  Silver  City,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Emmett  country.    Died  April  18,  1926,  aged  77  years. 

NouRSE,  Frances  Corker. — Boise  pioneer  and  clubwoman* 
interested  in  art  and  civic  matters,  active  in  church  and  social 
affairs.  Married  Frank  A.  Nourse  in  1885.  Born  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  1864;  died  March  27,  1926. 

Nye,  Carrie  S.  (Otterson)— Early  settler  of  Boise.  Mrs. 
Nye  came  in  1870  and  married  Captain  W.  H.  Nye,  who  was 
prominent  in  mining  and  commercial  circles.  Died  February 
4,  1926. 

O'Neil,  Barney. — Widely  known  North  Idaho  banker, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  1908- 
1909,  and  candidate  for  governor  in  1910.    Died  June  18, 1925. 

Ott,  Jane. — Made  three  trips  across  the  plains  in  covered 
wagons,  finally  decided  to  remain  in  Boise.  Widow  of  Henry 
Ott.    Born  Dallas,  Texas,  1850;  died  August  27,  1926. 

Pence,  Thomas  Harvey. — Livestock  and  cattleman  of  the 
early  days  in  Idaho,  later  serving  as  Sheriff  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Brother  of  Peter  Pence.  Born  Armstrong,  Pa.,  1850; 
died  August  2,  1926. 

Penn,  William. — A  highly  respected  Indian,  native  of  Ida- 
ho, of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes,  who  was  named  for  the 
American  peace  maker.  Member  of  the  Indian  police  force  on 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  often  took  charge  of  the  tribal 
dancing  and  festivities.  Was  of  genial,  kindly,  progressive 
nature.    Born  1863.    Died  April  9,  1926. 

Pitcher,  Colonel  John. — Graduating  from  West  Point  in 
1876,  Lieutenant  Pitcher  took  active  part  in  Indian  troubles  in 
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the  West,  participating  in  the  Sheepeater  War  in  Idaho.  Was 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park  for  a  time.  Retired  as 
Colonel,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1908.  Bom  Texas,  1854. 
Died  October  12,  1926. 

Pritchard,  Jacob. — "Jakey''  Pritchard  in  early  life  joined 
the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  and  came  to  the  Salmon 
River  mines  in  the  early  'sixties,  spending  the  last  sixty-five 
years  of  his  life  in  Idaho  county  as  a  miner.  Died  March  12, 
1926,  aged  94  years. 

Ranahan,  Thomas. — Born  in  Ireland  in  1839,  came  to 
America  as  infant.  Began  driving  stage  at  Liberty,  Missouri, 
in  1859.  Left  Kansas  City  for  Santa  Fe  in  1860,  drove  on  the 
Overland  Trail  in  1862,  driving  last  mail  coach  out  of  Atchi- 
son, Kansas,  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  1868  became  an 
Indian  Scout  with  General  Forsyth,  participated  in  battle  of 
Arickaree,  and  went  through  the  Beecher  Island  Massacre  that 
year,  then  entered  government  scouting  with  Captain  Graham 
and  Colonel  Cody  ('^Buffalo  Bill").  Located  in  Idaho  in  1872, 
staged  for  John  Hailey  in  1876.  During  much  of  the  time 
until  completed  was  connected  with  building  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  Owned  a  90-acre  ranch  near  Weiser,  but  spent 
later  years  in  Boise.  His  adventurous  career  closed  December 
27,  1926. 

Regan,  Lillie  Blackinger. — Daughter  of  a  pioneer  family 
of  Silver  City  who  moved  to  Boise  in  1878.  She  married  Mor- 
gan A.  Regan.  Mrs.  Regan  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Columbian  Club,  St.  Alphonsus  Hospital  Guild,  the  Catholic 
Women's  League,  and  the  Owyhee  Daughters.  Born  in  Silver 
City;  died  August  7,  1926,  aged  60  years. 

Reynolds,  Judge  Lorenzo  D. — Came  to  the  State  by  ox- 
team  in  early  days;  engaged  in  sheep  business,  then  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  at  Dubois.  Was  magistrate  and  mayor  of  Dubois 
and  prominent  in  the  community.  Born  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
1849;  died  January  11,  1926. 

RiTCHEY,  William  Lowrey. — One  of  the  first  to  come  to 
the  Boise  Basin  in  1862.  Later  moving  to  Boise  Valley,  he 
built  a  cabin  in  which  the  men  who  formed  the  town  of  Boise 
met  in  the  summer  of  1863  to  make  their  plans.  Born  Peters- 
burg, Indiana,  1834;  died  May  26,  1926. 

Roach,  Dennis  J.— Enlisted  in  U.  S.  Army  at  19;  was 
frontiersman  and  hero  of  Indian  skirmishes  in  early  days.  Well 
known  resident  of  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  Wallace.  Born  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland,  1852;  died  June  20,  1926. 

Robertson,  Martha  Ellen. — Came  to  the  Boise  Valley 
in  1862,  having  crossed  the  plains  in  1860.  Later  moved  to 
Canyon  county.  Married  Charles  Robertson.  Born  Knox- 
ville,  Illinois,  1857;  died  June  17,  1926. 
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RuMMELL,  John  C. — Civil  War  veteran  and  old  resident  of 
wide  acquaintance  in  Idaho.  Attained  prominence  by  promul- 
gating a  World  Peace  plan,  published  in  1912.  Died  May  13, 
1926,  aged  83  years. 

Ryan,  Cornelius. — Irishman,  emigrated  to  United  States 
in  1855,  came  west  in  1865,  taking  contract  as  freighter  from 
California  to  Silver  City  and  Boise,  before  the  railroad  was 
west  of  Rocky  Mountains.  In  recent  years  lived  in  Oregon. 
Died  November  28,  1926. 

Sanders,  Joel. — Early  settler  of  Clover  Creek  section,  who 
came  to  Idaho  over  fifty  years  ago.  In  charge  of  a  large  freight- 
ing outfit  for  the  Ketchum  mines  in  their  active  days,  and  later 
he  raised  livestock  and  farmed  his  240  acre  ranch  near  Bliss. 
Born  in  Willamette  Valley;  died  June  12,  1926,  aged  71. 

Sebree,  Howard. — Early  settler  of  Caldwell  who  estab- 
lished series  of  chain  stores.  Founded  First  National  Bank  of 
Caldwell.  Was  active  in  public  enterprises.  Born  in  Kentucky, 
1834;  died  September  14,  1925. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Storey. — Southern  Idaho  journalist, 
owner  and  publisher  of  The  Capital  News.  Resident  of  Boise 
Valley.     Died  1926. 

Smith,  Rev.  Randolph  E. — Served  in  Eighty-ninth  Ohio 
Regiment  in  Civil  War.  Founded  Wesley  an  University  at 
Helena,  Montana.  Held  the  first  services  in  Idaho  Falls  when 
it  was  known  as  Eagle  Rock.  Born  Williamsburg,  Ohio,  1843 ; 
died  November  26,  1925. 

Stackhouse,  Mrs.  C.  P. — Prominent  woman  of  recognized 
literary  ability ;  active  in  club,  lodge  and  social  activities.  Under 
pen  name  of  "Frances  Little,''  wrote  successful  journalistic 
articles;  is  best  known  by  novel,  "Lady  of  the  Decoration." 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stackhouse  made  their  home  in  North  Idaho 
about  twenty  years.     Died  March  29,  1926. 

Strahorn,  Carrie  Adelle. — Wife  of  Robert  E.  Strahorn, 
pioneer  western  railroad  builder,  who  gave  a  $50,000  library 
building  as  a  memorial  to  her.  Mrs.  Strahorn  is  best  remem- 
bered by  her  book,  "Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  by  Stage,''  pub- 
lished many  years  ago.    Died  March  15,  1925. 

Sweet,  Willis. — Idaho  Congressman  and  public  official, 
who  became  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico.  Later  he  was 
editor  of  The  Times  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Born  1856;  died 
July  10,  1925. 

Truitt,  E.  W. — President  of  Mullan  Road  Association; 
deeply  interested  in  marking  of  the  Mullan  Road  through 
Idaho  and  Washington;  expected  to  have  dedicated  marker 
marking  crossing  of  Snake  River  shortly.  Resident  of  Lyons 
Ferry  twenty -five  years.    Died  April  21,  1926. 
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Van  Meter,  Theodore. — Yellow  Pine  district  pioneer, 
credited  with  being  discoverer  of  the  Cinnabar  claims,  which 
produced  large  amounts  of  quicksilver.  Born  1845;  died  Janu- 
ary 28,  1926. 

West,  Chas.  S. — Early  day  stock  man,  well  known  over 
the  State,  came  to  Idaho  over  forty  years  ago.  Died  June 
26,  1926. 

West,  Lorenzo. — Pioneer,  freighter  and  resident  of  the 
early  days.  Said  to  be  a  survivor  of  Major  Lugenbeel's  expe- 
dition to  locate  Fort  Boise.  Lived  at  the  Soldier's  Home  during 
his  later  years.    Died  April  7,  1925,  aged  92  years. 

Young,  Margaret. — Crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1862- 
1863,  later  resided  in  Idaho  for  sixty -four  years.  Married  John 
C'Fony")  Young,  the  express  rider.  Born  1845;  died  March 
23,  1926. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

State  Historical  Society  of  the 

State  of  Idaho  for  the 

Years  1929-1930 


To  the  Honorable  H.  C.  Baldridge,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 
Sir: 

In  performance  of  our  statutory  duty,  as  defined  by  Sub- 
division 6,  Section  1277,  I.C.S.,  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  respectfully  submit  our  report  for  the  years 
1929-1930. 

Following  custom,  we  make  as  a  part  of  this  report  the 
excellent  and  creditable  report  submitted  by  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Reed, 
our  Secretary  and  Librarian.  There  seems  no  need  to  elaborate 
that  report  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  efficient  assistant, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith,  deserve  great  credit  for  their  excellent 
services  performed  during  the  past  biennium. 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  of  the  history  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  its  report  fails  to  contain  the  name  of 
James  H.  Hawley  as  one  of  the  trustees.  It  is  with  more  than 
regret  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  this  great  man  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  that  we  comment  upon  his  death.  Probably  no  one 
man  did  more  to  advance  the  Society,  and  to  carry  on  its  work, 
than  did  the  late  ex-Governor  Hawley.  This  was  one  of  his 
best-loved  activities,  and  we  who  are  left  to  carry  on  the 
Society's  work,  feel  at  once  the  loss  of  his  help  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  life.  His  warm  personal  friend.  Judge  Fremont 
Wood,  has  written  an  excellent  biography  of  Governor  Hawley, 
which  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

We  appreciate  the  many  courtesies  that  have  been  extended 
by  Your  Excellency  to  this  Board  and  its  members. 

E.  H.  Peasley, 
Donald  A.  Callahan, 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Erwin, 

Board  of  Trustees. 


Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the 

Librarian-Secretary 

State  Historical  Society 

1929-1930 


E.  H.  Peasley, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
State  Historical  Society. 

Sir: 

I  herewith  present  my  report  as  Librarian  and  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  cover  the  biennial  period  ending  on 
December  31,  1930. 

In  presenting  this  report  attention  is  called  to  the  expansion 
of  the  department  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  practically  the  same  office 
force  as  during  the  former  biennium,  with  the  addition  of  a 
typist  for  a  few  months  only. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  office  has  been 
the  progress  made  in  continuing  the  cataloguing  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Society.  The  picture  collection,  for  instance,  has 
had  hundreds  of  entries  made  to  its  catalog,  and  is  practically 
completed,  including  accessioning,  shelf  listing,  a  file  of  donors' 
cards,  and  most  important,  the  subject  headings  for  the  por- 
traits. These  pictures  include  the  accumulation  of  twenty-three 
years,  which  heretofore  were  only  partially  catalogued.  The 
identification  of  some  of  these  old  time  groups  has  taken  much 
time;  however,  if  the  portraits  are  worth  keeping  they  must  be 
identified  and  made  available  for  reference  use. 

A  substantial  addition  has  been  made  to  our  reference  and 
working  library  through  the  purchase  and  the  gifts  of  books, 
an  addition  which  was  an  imperative  need  in  carrying  out  the 
research  work  demanded  of  the  department.  As  an  illustration, 
consider  the  value  to  the  student  of  Idaho  history  of  being  able 
to  consult  our  complete  sets  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
and  the  Washington  Historical  (Quarterly,  both  of  which  are 
well  indexed.  P^orty-eight  bound  volumes  of  Idaho  newspapers 
were  also  added  to  the  working  library. 

Field  work  has  been  decidedly  limited  during  the  biennium, 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 
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Richard  P.  Erwin,  who  has  investigated  many  of  the  Indian 
stone  writings  of  Idaho,  has  furnished  for  this  report  a  carefully 
prepared  article  with  illustrations  and  a  map.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Erwin  has  been  interested  in  these  rock  writings  and  his 
work  along  this  line  is  valued  by  the  Historical  Society.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  student  and  the  general  reader  will  appreciate 
what  is  presented  here. 

During  the  summer  of  1929  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  conducted  an 
archaeological  and  research  expedition  in  Southern  Idaho  under 
the  direction  of  Louis  Shellbach. 

Mr.  Erwin  was  associated  with  the  expedition  at  the  time 
it  excavated  a  cave  in  Owyhee  County,  and  through  him  the 
Idaho  Museum  has  received  a  collection  of  111  pieces  which 
were  found  in  this  cave.  The  collection  includes  Indian  arti- 
facts, food  specimens,  etc. 

The  New  York  Museum  very  kindly  restored  a  good-sized 
piece  of  pottery  from  the  bits  of  Idaho  pottery,  and  have 
sent  this  to  our  Museum. 

Equipment  has  included:  Built-in  shelves  in  two  vaults,  a 
visitors'  register,  embossing  stamp,  typewriter  stand,  small  steel 
truck,  etc.;  two  large  steel  stacks  for  bound  newspapers,  one 
steel  filing  cabinet,  and  sufficient  additional  parts  when  com- 
bined with  parts  on  hand  to  complete  another.  These  cabinets 
consist  of  compartments  for  holding  catalog  cards  and  large 
drawers  to  hold  maps,  documents,  manuscripts,  etc.  For  the 
museum  proper  there  were:  one  large  and  two  small  flat  wall 
cases,  six  new  exhibit  cases  and  one  old  case  remodeled.  All  of 
which  consumed  over  $1,500  of  the  appropriation,  but  such 
improvements  will  add  immeasureably  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
office.  The  appropriation  for  the  biennium  was  $10,000.00, 
which  has  been  carefully  expended  all  but  a  few  dollars. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  our  visitors  is  30,000,  of  which 
number  only  about  20,000  registered.  The  major  portion  of 
these  are  Idaho  people,  but  other  states  and  countries  are  well 
represented.  Interest  in  the  museum  continues  unabated.  There 
is  rarely  a  time  when  school  children  are  not  here,  and  during 
the  year  groups  of  children  accompanied  by  their  teachers  are 
frequently  present.  Others  are  sent  by  their  teachers  to  look  up 
relics  or  exhibits  pertaining  to  various  subjects. 

The  Committee  on  World  Friendship  among  Children,  New 
York,  sent  to  Idaho  a  Japanese  Friendship  Doll,  named  Miss 
Nara,  which  came  from  the  province  of  Nara,  accompanied  by 
all  her  lacquer  and  silver-mounted  accessories,  one  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Japanese  children  to  the  children  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  delayed  in  arriving  on  time  for  our  last  report.  During 
the  past  year  another  Friendship  Gift,  this  time  presented  by 
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the  children  of  Mexico  to  the  children  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  allotted  to  Idaho  and  has  found  a  home  in  our  museum. 
The  case  and  contents  consists  of  work  done  by  the  children  of 
the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  These  collec- 
tions were  accompanied  by  booklets  descriptive  of  the  exhibits. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  are  extended  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Friendship  among  Children  for  these  gifts. 

Ezra  E.  Howard,  who  gave  liberally  to  the  museum  when 
here,  died  during  the  present  biennium,  and  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter have  given  to  the  museum  a  collection  of  valuable  relics 
which  will  supplement  those  given  by  their  father.  For  want 
of  time  and  space  this  collection  has  not  been  listed  and  exhib- 
ited, although  the  donors  have  promised  a  complete  list  and 
description  of  all  the  articles  furnished. 

James  A.  Hays,  of  Tacoma,  through  his  brother,  S.  H.  Hays, 
of  Boise,  presented  the  Society  with  a  number  of  Governors' 
Messages,  several  of  which  were  early  territorial  messages,  also 
several  reports  of  the  first  few  sessions  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
latures of  Idaho.  In  this  connection  we  mention  the  complete 
file  of  Governors'  Messages  to  the  State  Legislature  presented 
by  Governor  Baldridge. 

Gifts  of  more  than  passing  interest,  because  of  the  cherished 
associations  clinging  to  them,  were  the  flag  of  the  Boise  Turn- 
verein  Society,  transferred  to  the  Historical  Department  for 
preservation  and  State  ownership  by  C.  F.  Bouffier,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Idaho  Council  of  Women  Voters,  transferred  by 
Margaret  Roberts,  a  former  State  President  of  the  Council,  and 
Marie  Irvin,  who  designed  and  made  the  banner. 

The  Turn  Verein  flag  is  of  heavy  crimson  silk,  with  gold- 
fringed  edges,  and  gold  emblazoned  mottoes,  ''Gutheil,"  with 
a  harp  and  oak  leaves;  the  reverse,  ''Gewidmet  Deutschen  Fra- 
nen  dem  Boise  Turn  Verein,  Mai,  1871." 

The  satin  banner  of  the  Idaho  Council  of  Women  Voters 
has  a  background  of  old  gold  satin  on  which  the  state  seal  is 
painted,  with  the  word  ''Idaho"  in  gold  letters  above;  the 
reverse  is  of  white  satin  with  motifs  of  syringa  blossoms,  the 
dates  1896  and  1913  surmounted  by  word  ''Idaho,"  all  entwined 
with  syringa.  The  banner  represented  Idaho  at  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  Voters  in  1913, 
and  obtained  considerable  publicity. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  James  H. 
Hawley,  who  was  not  only  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  this  Society  for  fifteen  years,  but  a  warm  personal  friend. 
(Governor  Hawley  took  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  pictures  of 
pioneers  owned  by  the  Society.  He  never  failed  on  each  visit 
to  note  or  make  comment  on  some  familiar  face,  to  recall  some 
incident  of  early  days  brought  to  his  mind  by  the  pictures. 
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The  Society  has  lost  another  good  friend  in  the  passing  of 
Aaron  F.  Parker  of  Grangeville,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  never  failed  to  keep  up  his  interest  in 
the  Society. 

The  Necrology  as  published  consists  of  only  a  portion  of 
that  compiled  and  kept  in  the  office  files,  lack  of  space  making 
it  impossible  to  publish  more.  This  list  is  restricted  to  deaths  of 
those  pioneers  who  were  born  in  Idaho  or  who  came  to  the 
Territory  during  the  sixties  or  the  seventies. 

Again  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  general  public  to  be  of  inestimable  help  to  this 
institution.  The  law  reads  that  the  Society  is  to  collect  books, 
maps  and  pictures  illustrative  of  the  history^  of  the  State  and 
the  Northwest,  narratives  of  the  pioneers,  history  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  besides  all  such  other  material  as  will  tend  to  facilitate 
historical,  scientific  and  antiquarian  research.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  as  the  individual  citizen  does  his  part,  by 
failing  to  destroy  that  old  picture,  relic,  program  or  pamphlet, 
by  passing  on  that  old  club  paper,  or  the  reminiscences  of 
mother  or  grandfather.  This  is  the  place  for  such  things,  their 
identity  is  not  lost,  nor  is  your  part  in  the  transaction  over- 
looked. The  Historical  Department  can  make  use  of  these 
articles. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  this  collection  fully  meet  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and  to  that  end  we  have  had 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ella  Cartee  Reed, 

Librarian. 


List  of  Accessions 


Abendroth,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Boise 


Baker,  Raymond 
Boise 

Barker,  Reginald 
Boise 

Balch,  Miss  Emily  Green 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Mae 
Boise 

Bales,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Caldwell 

Banville,  Mrs. 
Horseshoe  Bend 

Barton,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Caldwell 

Benson,  Marvin  M. 
Bergen,  Norway 


BixBY,  Gilbert  L. 
Atlanta,  Idaho 

Blitz,  Mrs.  Anna  D. 
Boise 

BOTTOLFSEN,  C.  A. 

Arco 

BOUFFIER,  C.  F. 

Boise 


Bridges,  Roger 
Barber,  Idaho 

Brooks,  Jack 
Boise 


Brown,  F.  A. 
Boise 

Bryon,  Mrs.  William 
Boise 


Campbell,  Raymond 
Glenns  Ferry 

Christenson,  Judge 


Cole,  Harry  R. 
Boise 

Collins,  Louis 
Boise 

C'ommission  on  Interna- 
tional (JOODWILL  OK  Till-; 

Federal  (Council  ok 
(Churches,  New  York 


German  Iron  Cross  exchanged  for  two  packages  of  cigarettes  by 
a  German  prisoner  with  the  donor  while  in  France  during  the 
World  War,  1914. 

One  cent  with  flying  eagle,  date  1858. 


Insects  and  seven  specimens  of  butterflies  added  to  his  collection. 


Portrait  of  Caleb  Lyon  of  Lyonsdale,  the  second  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho.    Photo  taken  by  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Photo  of  Mrs.  Len  Richardson,  an  early  teacher  in  Boise. 


Kodak  views  at  dedication  of  monument  at  Oregon  Trail  Ford 
near  Caldwell,  by  the  Pocahontas  Chapter  of  D.A.R.  in  1922. 

Several  kodak  groups  of  early  Boise  Basin  pioneer  women. 


Photograph  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barton  (Eva  Craig  Barton). 


A  small  block  of  wood  taken  from  the  hold  of  the  boat  "Fram," 
with  certificate  signed  by  Oscar  Wisting,  captain  of  the  boat,  who 
spent  sixteen  years  with  Amundsen.  These  accompanied  with 
a  descriptive  letter,  newspaper  clippings,  and  three  kodak  views 
of  the  Fram. 

Specimens  of  ore  from  the  Atlanta  vein,  Atlanta,  Idaho;  a  photo 
of  himself,  a  pioneer  of  '62. 

Oil  painting,  scene  in  Boise  showing  one  of  the  old  water  wheels 
on  Grove  Street.    Painted  by  T.  Slight  in  1897. 

From  manuscript  of  John  E.  Rees,  copies  of  pages  with  photos  of 
pictographs  from  his  collection. 

Flag  of  the  Boise  City  Turn  Verein  Society.  It  is  made  of  crimson 
silk  with  gold  fringe  and  trimmings,  and  is  dated  "Mai,  1871." 
Transferred  for  preservation. 

Two  moths  found  by  the  donor  June  7,  1930. 


Arrow  point,  black  obsidian,  two  inches  long,  found  by  June 
Brooks  in  March,  1929,  on  Jake  Rubin's  ranch  on  Sucker  Creek, 
the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre. 

Mineral  specimens  from  Five-Point  Mine,  Sawtooth  Mts. 


A  cross  and  wax  flowers  in  glass  case,  with  wall  bracket  for  same; 
an  earthenware  platter  decorated  in  brown  and  a  clock  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  (Jraham  &  Co.,  Bristol,  (-onn.,  Elias  Ingraham's 
patent.  May  10,  1864. 

Scorpion,  found  in  the  rimrock  above  Glenns  Ferry. 


Photos  Thompson  Memorial  at  Hope,  Idaho,  showing  monument 
and  a  group  at  dedication  exercises. 

Ft<'mnant  of  old  cap  and  ball  five-shot  pistol  barrel  with  handle, 
found  up  Moise  River  at  head  of  Curley  Creek  by  H.  R.  Hearne. 

Freak  growth  of  wood,  resembling  a  coiled  snake,  found  near 
Trinity  Peaks  in  1929  by  the  donor. 

("ase  containing  an  exhibit  of  Mexican  haiul  crafts,  including 
<lrawn  work,  pottery,  and  various  articles  made  in  the  schools  by 
Mexican  children. 
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Committee  on  World 
Friendship  among 
Children,  New  York 

Cornell,  Charles 
Boise 


Japanese  Friendship  Doll  named  Miss  Nara,  coming  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Idaho  from  the  province  of  Nara,  Japan. 


Pjece   of  shell   from   Fort    Donaldson   battlefield,   picked   up   in 
February.  1862. 


Crow,  I.  R. 

Spokane,  Wash. 


Davison,  William  H. 
Boise 

Defenbach,  Byron 
Boise 

Dilkes,  Mrs.  N.  F. 
Barber 

Donahue,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Durant,  John 
Boise 

Dye,  Sergeant  O.  W. 
Boise 

Eaton,  Roy  W. 

Twin  Springs,  and 
Cooper,  Sam,  Boise 

El  Korah  Temple,  Boise 
By  T.  W.  Simmers,  Rec. 


Erwin,  Mrs.  Richard  P. 
Boise 

Fix,  Mrs.  Pearl 
juliaetta,  Idaho 

Flenner,  Mrs.  Guy 
Boise 

FooTE,  Charley 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Pamphlet,  "Souvenir  of  Bridgeport,"  views;  invitation  to  inaug- 
ural ball  and  reception  for  Gov.  Haines,  1913;  badge  B.P.O.E., 
Lewiston,  May  17,  1919;  collection  of  badges,  medals,  campaign 
buttons  and  pins;  photographs  of  four  old  buildings  at  Pierce 
City  and  nine  from  Orofino  and  surrounding  country. 

Photo  of  self,  pioneer  of  1864,  in  Boise  Basin. 


Portrait  of  Wilber  Fisk  Bassett,  a  member  of  Captain  Pierce's 
expedition  in  the  '60's. 

Small  salamander,  found  at  Barber  June  5,  1930,  by  the  donor. 
U.S.  one-cent  coin,  flying  eagle,  date  1857. 


Old  pistol  found  in  foothills  near  Boise  and  some  postage  stamps 
of  German  and  Austrian  countries. 

Musician's  stripes,  worn  by  the  donor  in  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Four  wooden  wheels  made  in  1863  by  Samuel  Clarkson  for  an 
ore  car  to  be  used  in  the  Monmouth  Mine. 


Souvenir  of  the  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.,  a  gavel  made 
of  white  pine  taken  from  roof  of  the  President's  mansion  after  the 
fire  in  1927.  Metal  band  inscription,  "Certified  by  Centuries" 
Northern  White  Pine  after  112  years  service  in  White  House 
roof,  1815  to  1927.     National  Lumber  Association. 

Old-fashioned  oval  picture  frame. 


Army  overcoat  of  Civil  War  period,  worn  by  John  Henry  Dygert 
of  Illinois  during  the  war. 

Photos  of  Guy  Flenner  and  of  Fred  Gooding. 


Piece  of  a  black  obsidian  arrow  point  picked  up  at  the  camp 
grounds  of  Kit  Carson  and  Jim  Bridger  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Rexburg.  The  spot  was 
once  a  council  grounds  of  the  Indians. 


Hanan,  C.  R. 

Boise 


Harris,  George 
Boise 

Hart,  Hiram  A. 
Boise 

Hart,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Boise 

Hasbrouck,  Edw. 
Boise 


Handkerchief  made  of  very  fine  old  linen  and  embroidered  in 
corners;  given  to  Mrs.  M.  Barnwell  by  Mr.  Hopkins  of  California 
about  1859  in  payment  for  a  night's  lodging  and  food.  Mrs. 
Barnwell,  a  pioneer  of  the  sixties,  left  it  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Addie  Tousley  of  Boise. 

Gun  barrel,  U.S.  model  1873,  found  in  mountains  north  of  Boise 
up  near  the  timber. 

A  brick  taken  from  the  peak  of  the  old  Methodist  Church  when 
torn  down.    Brick  painted  with  date  1874. 

Photos  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Hart. 


Photographs  of  Solomon   Hasbrouck,   Clerk  of  Idaho  Supreme 
Court,  and  Mrs.  Hasbrouck. 


Hays,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Boise 

Himes,  George  H. 
Portland,  Oregon 


Old  packer's  outfit  of  packsaddle  and  alforjas. 


Two  ribbon  badges  of  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  containing 
portraits  of  George  Abernathy,  Provisional  Governor  of  Oregon, 
and  of  John  Whittaker,  the  first  State  Governor. 
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HiNZE,  Mrs.  Herman 

Weiser 


HisoM,  William  C. 
Melba 


Flag,  made  in  1878  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Taylor  and  other  ladies  in 
Mann  Creek  Valley,  near  Weiser,  to  fly  over  the  temporary  fort 
during  the  Indian  War. 

Collection  of  arrow  points,  made  by  him  at  his  home  on  Snake 
River. 


Hough,  U.  B. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Howard,  Homer  E. 

Pioneerville,  and 
Kirk,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Salem,  Oregon 


An  old  saw,  covered  with  rust  and  with  handle  gone,  found 
wedged  between  two  trees  on  Prichard  Creek,  in  the  Boise  Basin. 

Son  and  daughter  of  Ezra  E.  Howard,  have  added  a  number  of 
valuable  things  to  the  collection  their  father  presented  to  the 
Society. 


Howell,  Troy  and 
Arlen,  Boise 


A  small  lizard. 


Hunt,  Mrs.  Thos.  B. 
Boise 


Irvin,  Marie 
Boise 


James,  Paul 
Boise 


Justice,  Mrs.  Willa  A. 
Hagerman 

Kellum,  J.  O. 
Boise 


King,  Joe,  Boise 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lamb,  Thomas,  and 
Nydeg(;er,  Robert,  Boise 

Laney,  F.  B. 

Moscow 

Leighton,  Mrs.  Susie  B. 
Buffalo,  Wyoming 

Lick,  Claude 
Boise 

LuKENS,  Fred  E. 
Boise 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Chas.  P. 
Boise 


Old-fashioned  flatiron  brought  from  Germany  in  18.54  by  Mrs. 
Peter  Peters,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  a  covered  wagon  in  1862, 
located  in  Auburn,  Oregon,  and  moved  to  Silver  City,  Idaho,  a 
year  later.     Mrs.  Hunt  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Peters. 

Portfolio  made  of  birch  bark  embroidered  with  moose  hair  in 
colors;  piece  of  volcanic  glass  or  foam  of  obsidian  from  Boise 
County;  seaweed  and  shells  from  Java  and  Philippines;  collection 
of  twenty-five  photographs  of  people,  buildings,  mountain  scenes 
and  Kuna  Cave. 

Eardrum  from  a  whale  caught  in  Bering  Sea  about  August  22, 
1930;  whalebone  from  mouth  of  blue  whale  caught  off  Unga  Island 
near  Kodiak,  Alaska,  for  Port  Hobron  Station. 

Green  riding  habit  made  in  1892,  used  by  Mrs.  Justice  in  the 
valley  and  over  the  mountains  when  helping  to  herd  horses. 

Piece  of  lava  from  inside  of  a  crater  cone  near  the  Ice  Cave  in 
Blaine  County,  about  twenty  miles  from  Shoshone;  also  some 
rock  specimens  found  on  the  Continental  Divide  near  the  east 
side  of  the  Rockies. 

Old  snaffle  bit. 

Photos  of  James  N.  Lawrence  and  wife,  Idaho  City  pioneers  of 
1864. 

Old  copper  powder  horn,  found  June,  1928,  at  Idaho  City  dredge 
pool. 

Photographs:  Mrs.  J.  I.  Crutcher,  George  Ainsley,  and  Governor 
Mason  Brayman. 

A  green  beetle;  also  collection  of  eyestones  brought  from  Clear- 
water, Florida,  and  small  shells  from  Florida. 

Two  pieces  of  joint  of  mammoth,  found  thirty  feet  underground 
while  excavating  for  Idaho  Power  Company  at  American  Falls. 

Portrait  of  Idaho's  second  Territorial  Governor,  Caleb  Lyon. 


Photos:  Judge  George  H.  Stewart,  view  of  Chambers  of  Supreme 
Judges  in  old  Capitol  building,  three  views  of  Silver  City  build- 
ings, and  three  large  groups  of  men  and  women,  also  some  mining 
scenes. 


McFarland,  C.  H. 
Hansen 

Matmisen,  Dick 
lioise 

Maw,  Fred,  Meridian 


French  coin,  2.5  centimes,  R.F".  1917. 


One  hundred  thousand  German  mark  bill. 


Horned  owl  secured  at  Meridian. 


Maxwell,  Frank  D. 
Boise 

Mullenix,  S.  a. 
Grand  View 


Piece  of  fossil   vert('l)ra  picked   up  in   Caribou   Basin   August    19, 
1929,  by  the  donor. 

A   lightning  fork,  or  twisted  bar  of  sand   melted   hv   tlie  intense 
heat. 
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MuLLiNs,  Mrs.  C. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Photo  of  her  father,  H.  K.  Hartley,  member  of  House,  Twelfth 
Session  Idaho  Territorial  Legislature. 


Museum  of  the  American   Collection  of  111  Indian  artifacts,  food  specimens,  etc.,  found  in 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation    a  cave;  pieces  of  pottery  restored  by  the  Museum  and  received 
New  York  through  Mr.  Erwin. 


Mu.ssER,  George  W. 
Boise 


An  old  hand-forged  hammer,  made  by  him  when  working  as  a 
blacksmith  in  the  shop  of  A.  J.  Morrison,  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Main  Streets,  Boise,  October  5,  1875;  also  a  cane  made  at  Boise 
Penitentiary,  given  to  George  Gumbert,  then  to  the  donor. 


Myer,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Boise 

Nugent,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Boise 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  Jos.  A. 
Pocatello 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  Susan 
Boipe 


Photos:  office  and  hotel  at  Del^amar  and  cabin  of  Chas.  Clark 
on  More's  Creek. 

Portrait  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
One-dollar  Confederate  bill. 


Photograph  of  herself,  Idaho  City  pioneer  of  1863;  also  photo  of 
the  two  Dowling  brothers,  Andrew  and  Patrick  Dowling. 


Opie,  Jesse  L. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Civil  War  uniform  of  Isaac  Opie,  consisting  of  corporal's  jacket, 
vest  and  cap;  and  housewife  of  embroidered  canvas  worked  with 
bright  worsted. 


Orchard,  Wm.  L. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Kodak  photos  of  Mr  Donnelly,  a  pioneer  of  Idaho  City  of  1863; 
Clara  L.  Dunwoodie,  who  as  Clara  Lewis  was  a  musician  playing 
with  the  "Pixley  Sisters"  in  the  '70's. 


OuRADA,  Elizabeth 
Boise 

Parker,  Aaron  F. 
Grangeville 

Parks,  M.  J. 

Emmett 

Paynton,  Andrew  C. 
Priest  River 


Pease,  A.  C,  Boise 


Small  scorpion  found  by  John  Zimmer  in  Highland  Valley  on 
July  2,  1929. 

Card  photo  of  rocks  marking  the  place  in  Long  Valley  where 
Munday,  Healey  and  Grosclose  were  killed  by  Indians  in  1878. 

Two  specimens  of  freak  growths  from  tamarack  and  white  pine 
trees  of  Long  Valley. 

Service  uniform:  Fire  helmet,  blue  shirt,  leather  belt  and  fatigue 
cap  worn  by  the  donor  when  a  member  of  the  Boise  City  Volun- 
teer fire  department,  Ada  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  in 
early  eighties,  also  several  programs,  badges  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings. 

Photo  of  Cynthia  Pease  (Mann")  on  horseback. 


Peasley,  E.  H. 
Boise 


Peasley,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Boise 

Personious,  H.  L. 
Boise 

Phillips,  G.  L. 
Star 

Poncia,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pioneerville 

Post,  Miss  Anna 

Seattle,  Washington 


Leather  gold  dust  bag  used  in  Boise  Basin  in  early  days;  corner- 
stone from  the  first  Methodist  Church  built  in  Boise  in  1874, 
some  old  nails  and  a  few  of  the  bricks  secured  when  the  building 
was  torn  down  in  Mar?h,  1930,  to  make  room  for  the  new  Hotel 
Boise  to  be  erected  on  that  site:  photos  of  "Queen  of  the  Fair," 
Minnie  Finnegan,  with  maids  of  honor,  in  parade;  old  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Company  members  on  July  4,  1910;  old-fashioned 
square  nails  taken  from  a  house  on  Grove  Street  when  being 
torn  down  in  February,  1930.  This  building  was  the  home  of 
D.  W.  Ballard,  third  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory,  and  later 
the  home  of  Frank  R.  Coffin.  Photo  of  monument  for  two  men 
killed  by  Indians  during  Sheepeater  War,  August  20,  1878, 
erected  by  Sons  of  Idaho;  Indian  jacket,  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
sleeves  and  papoose-carrier,  all  heavily  beaded. 


Wool  carding  machine.  No. 
Massachusetts. 


8,  old  Whittemore  patent,  made  in 


Medal  with  American  Eagle,  star  and  border.    Found  in  Oregon. 


Rifle,  muzzle-loading  old  squirrel   rifle,   octagon   barrel,  used  in 
West  Virginia  in  1830;  brought  to  Idaho  in  1891. 

Jackplane,  hand-made  by  Sam  Connelly  in  1862  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  building  in  Pioneerville. 

Framed  photographs  of  her  father,  John  A.  Post,  and  her  mother, 
early  Boise  residents. 
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Prater,  H.  S. 
Xampa 

QuARLES,  David 
Boise 


Reed,  Ella  C. 
Boise 


Reid,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Pierce  City 

RiEDE,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Boise 

RiTCHEY,  George 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Roberts,  Margaret  S. 
Boise 


Sacks,  Mrs.  Lulu  Hailey 
Boise 


See,  Merl  E. 
Boise 

Sharp,  J.  W. 
Boise 

Silloway,  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Geyser,  Montana 

Slatter,  Leland  B. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Smith,  Jimmy 
Boise 


Smith,  Mary  L. 
Boise 

Sprouse,  O.  W, 
Boise 

Stalker,  Philip 
Boise 

SwoPE,  R.  M. 
Boise 

Thompso.s,  E.  E. 
Boise 


Thkc.o,  Mrs.  Byrd 
Blackfoot 

Vanderford,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Boise 


Watson,  A.  J. 
Lewiston 


Piece  of  Indian  pipe  with  broken  red  clay  bowl,  found  in  North- 
eastern Oklahoma  in  spring  of  1928,  by  father  of  the  donor. 

Ox-swing  model  made  by  the  donor  (10  years  of  age).  An  ox- 
swing  is  an  arrangement  made  to  raise  the  animal  from  the  ground 
when  being  shod. 

Diez  Centavos,  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua;  photo  of  Edgar 
Wilson,  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress,  189-5-97  and  1899-1901. 
Two  oil  paintings,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Jonas  Brown  of  Idaho  City, 
who  exhibited  them  at  an  early  fair  in  Boise,  Idaho  Territory. 
Kodak  photo  of  Louie  Yen,  Chinese  gardener,  and  scales  used 
by  him. 

Kodak  picture  of  a  fawn  drinking  from  a  bottle. 


Kodak  views  of  old  Methodist  Church,  built  in  Boise  in  1874, 
torn  down  in  1930  to  make  room  for  new  Hotel  Boise. 

Framed  photo  of  Wm.  L.  Ritchey  and  street  scenes  in  old  town 
of  Pierce  City. 

Photos  of  inaugural  of  President  Roosevelt  and  V.P.  Fairbanks, 
also  Idaho's  representatives.  Gen.  Roberts  and  Col.  Hunter,  on 
horseback,  March  4,  190-5;  portraits  of  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Roberts, 
Grace  M.  Shepherd,  Peter  E.  Cavaney,  Wm.  C.  Hunter,  Mark 
Anthony  Kurtz,  and  a  conch  shell. 

Photograph  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Boomer,  Idaho  pioneer  of  the  seven- 
ties, who  was  called  "the  Mother  of  the  Regiment"  by  the  First 
Idaho  Volunteers  when  they  were  encamped  at  San  Francisco. 
An  early  report  of  the  State  Historical  Society  for  1909-10  was 
also  given. 

Two  decorated  plates,  a  pitcher  and  bowl  of  old  Ironstone  china. 


Photo  of  arrival  of  Idaho  Troops  in  San  Francisco,  returning  from 
Philippines  August  29,  1899,  also  souvenirs  of  the  Islands. 

U.S.  fiftv-cent  piece,  18.35,  old  model,  and  a  five-pfennig  piece, 
1905. 

A  Masonic  token  which  he  found  near  Filer,  Idaho,  among  the 
rocks  along  the  river.  The  face  of  this  represents  a  Hebrew  design, 
the  reverse  a  Masonic  keystone. 

One  Chinese  brass  box  for  opium,  some  playing  cards,  a  medicine 
container  and  a  brass  key  to  one  of  their  underground  rooms 
found  in  a  deserted  shack  at  Idaho  City. 

Two  pennants,  return  of  Idaho  men  from  World  War;  Constitu- 
tion and  Yearbooks  of  first  13  years  of  Columbian  Club  of  Boise. 

United  States  Columbian  half  dollar  of  1892;  flintlock  gun,  U.S.- 
Harper's Ferry,  1858,  powder  pan  gone,  was  found  by  the  donor 

Collection  of  old  clasp,  lock  and  nails  from  Idaho  City  jail. 


Miner's  pick,  hand-made,  found  beyond  Idaho  City,  at  the  head 
of  China  Creek,  in  1929,  partly  buried  in  the  ground. 

Stone  pestle,  8'i  inches  long,  found  by  the  donor  about  twelve 
miles  up  the  river  from  Salmon  City.  .\  stone  sinker  found  about 
18  feet  below  surface  in  a  gravel  bed  near  Maple  Grove  School  on 
the  Bench. 

Scenes  near  Fort  Hall. 

Old  brown,  mottled  ironstone  china  pitcher  of  octagonal  shape, 
with  handle  and  spout  broken.  Was  used  in  Missouri  in  the 
family  of  .Asa  R.  Vanderford  during  the  1830's,  also  carried  to 
New  Mexico,  back  to  Kansas,  out  to  Washington,  and  later  to 
Idaho,  as  a  family  treasure. 

Sixteen-jewel  pattern  .\urora  watch,  carried  across  the  plains  in 
18.53  by  H.  R.  Watson,  the  donor's  father,  who  in  1856  settled  on 
the  spot  where  Lewiston  now  stands. 
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Wells,  Will 
Payette 


Wood,  Ben 
Boise 


Note  written  by  a  prospector  lost  in  a  snowstorm  in  Idaho  in 
1868.  It  was  found  in  1928  in  original  bottle  by  Allan  Wilson  of 
Payette 

Photograph  of  Herbert  Lemp  riding  his  favorite  polo  horse, 
"Scrambled  Eggs." 


Wright,  Mrs.  Estella         Photos  of  Franklin  monument  and  site  of  Franklin's  first  school 


Franklin 

York,  L.  A. 
Boise 

YucK,  John 


building. 

Portrait  of  L.  A.  York,  at  one  time  editor  of  The  Owyhee  Avalanche 
at  Silver  City. 

One  box  Winchester  caps,  style  used  during  Civil  War. 


PRINTED   MATTER 


American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  N.Y. 

Baird,  Frank  P. 
Caldwell 


Baldridge,  Hon.  H.  C. 

Boise 

Beckstead,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Preston 

Bird,  Annie  Laurie 
Nampa 


Boise  Carnegie  Public 
Library 


Bonney,  W.  p. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

BOTTOLFSEN,  C.  A. 

Arco,  Idaho 

Bryon,  Mrs.  William 
Boise 

Business  Historical 
Society,  Boston 

California  State  His- 
torical Ass'n,  Los  Angeles 

Clauson,  Geo.  E. 
Boise 


Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  Trustees,  1929. 


Manuscript,  "History  of  Education  in  Idaho  through  Territorial 
Days,"'  thesis  for  which  he  received  M.A.  Degree  from  University 
of  Washington,  loaned  for  copying  in  the  office. 

Governor's  Messages,  Idaho,  1900-1930;  newspaper  clippings. 


"The  Trail  Blazer/'  or  History  of  the  Development  of  South- 
eastern Idaho  by  Daughters  of  the  Pioneers. 

Copies  of  Idaho  Statesman  containing  thesis,  "Gold  Mining  in  the 
Boise  Basin,"  for  which  she  received  her  Master's  Degree  from 
Columbia  College. 

(By  exchange)  Boise  School  Survey;  programs  of  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  newspapers 
for  clipping  purposes. 

Map,  reprint,  accompaniment  to  Mitchell's  New  Map  of  Texas, 
Oregon  and  California,  with  regions  adjoining,  1846. 

Manuscript  of  John  E.  Rees  on  Shoshoni  Pictographs  on  Antelope 
Creek,  Idaho;  including  letter  from  Mr.  Rees  to  Mr.  Bottolfsen. 

U.S.  Land  Grant  of  1877  given  her  father,  Myron  Russell  of 
Ada  County,  Idaho,  after  his  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land. 

Bulletins,  1929-1930. 


California  History  Nugget,  1929 

Copy  of  old  number,  "Wood  River  Wonderland,"  May,  1883. 


Colorado  Historical  and   Colorado  Magazine,  1929-1930. 
Natural  History  Soc. 

Cowley,  Chester,  Boise       Copy  of  Idaho  Statesman,  March  7,  1891. 


Crow,  I.  R. 

Spokane,  Wash. 


Personal  Property  Tax  of  L.  R.  Reed  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 
Territory  for  1883;  letter  of  instruction.  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Clearwater  County;  circular  letter  of  Edward  Hofstede 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Clearwater  County;  document.  Answer  of  James  Harp,  Pastor 
of  Brethren  Church  of  Tekean,  Idaho,  to  Clearwater  Council  of 
Defense,  which  questioned  his  patriotism;  letter  to  Mr.  Crow 
containing  items  of  interest  and  information  about  the  murder  of 
D.  M.  Eraser,  County  Auditor,  who  signed  the  tax^receipt,  and 
about  Mr.  Harp,  Mr.  Hofstede,  etc. 

D.A.R.,  Pioneer  Chapter    Yearbook,   1929-1930;  Calendar  for   1931,   illustrated  with  his- 
Boise  torical  views;  pamphlet:  Street  and  Lawn  Trees;  How-to  Know 

Them. 


Defenbach,  Byron 
Boise 


Autographed  copy  of  "Red  Heroines  of  the  Northwest";  news- 
paper clippings.    Manuscript;  Copy  of JAddress  given  over  KIDO. 
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Erwin,  R.  p. 
Boise 


Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Boise 


Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  New  York 

French,  Rep.  Burton  L. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Society  for  History  of 
Germans  in  Maryland 

Greenburg,  D.  W. 
Casper,  Wyoming 

Harrington,  J.  A. 
Idaho  Falls 

Hays,  S.  H. 
Boise 


Hays,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Boise 

Henry  E.  Huntington 

Library  and  Art  Gallery 

Herrington,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Boise 

Hisom,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Melba,  Idaho 

Hough,  Captain  C.  C. 
Boise 

Howard,  Dr.  Minnie  F. 
Pocatello 


Sheet  music:  Idaho  Two-step,  by  E.  M.  Heckman,  and  a  song 
by  J.  M.  Wise,  both  Idaho  residents;  Northern  Idaho  News,  issue 
of  September  25,  1928;  Letter  of  Silas  Wright  to  Frank  D.  Max- 
well about  massacre  of  a  wagon  train  of  immigrants  at  mouth  of 
Big  Four-Mile  Canyon,  Idaho,  by  Indians  in  early  days;  memo- 
randa from  Soda  Springs  High  School  of  data  relating  to  Caribou 
County  and  History  of  Idaho. 

Manuscripts,  "Markers  of  the  Trails";  paper  on  Old  Oregon  Trail 
Markers  in  Idaho,  and  "Notes  on  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  Parish." 
Booklet,  "A  Journey  in  1836;  being  the  Diary  of  Elizabeth 
Lundy  Willson." 

Dolls  of  Friendship.     (Book.) 

Speech  in  House  of  Representatives  on  London  Naval  Conference, 
January  20,  1930. 

Report,  1929. 

Greenburg's  Gazetteer;  Midwest  Review,  1929-1930. 

U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Special  Tax  No.  53,  issued  to  Geo.  L.  Shoup 
of  Salmon  City  for  $30.00;  date  May  1,  1870-1871. 

Bound  volume  containing  Messages  of  eight  Territorial  Gov- 
ernors of  Idaho,  and  ten  State  Messages;  copy  of  Journal  of  First, 
Third  and  Fourth  Councils,  and  of  Second  Journal  of  House. 

Columbian  Club  Yearbooks,  1914  to  date. 

First  Annual  Report,   1927-1928;  Second  Annual  Report,  1929- 

1930. 

Baxter's  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  preface  date  1824. 

Newspaper  clippings. 


Confederate  roster,  Corps  of  Maj.  Gen.  Longstreet,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  Civil  War. 

Pamphlet,  "Early  Life  and  Times  of  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Pocatello;  newspaper  clippings  on  Oscar  Sonnenkalb;  leaflet, 
"Old  Fort  Hall  as  Related  to  Peace  Through  Destiny." 


IDAHO 
Agriculture  Dept. 
State  Auditor 
Dept.  of  Public  Works 
Fish  and  Game  Warden 
Governor's  Office 

Secretary  of  State 

Rf:clamation  Dept. 
State  Library  CJomm. 
State  Minin(;  Inspector 
IDAHO  STATE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
McBride,  John  R. 


Biennial  Report  of  Agriculture  Department,  1927-1928. 

Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  1926-1928. 

Fifth  Biennial  Report,  1927-1928. 

Biennial  Report,  1927-1928. 

(Transferred):  Haywood  Trial;  closing  argument  by  William  E. 
Borah;  28  copies  of  old  State  Reports,  pamphlets,  and  papers  for 
filing,  or  filling  in  odd  sets. 

Nineteenth  Biennial  Report;  Session  Laws  of  Idaho,  1929;  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  State  of  Idaho  passed  at  Extraordinary  Session  of 
the  Twentieth  Legislature. 

Biennial  Report  of  Dept.  of  Reclamation  of  Idaho,  1927-1928. 

Fourteenth  Biennial  Report,  1927-1928. 

Hicnnial  Reports,  1928-1929  and  ten  earlier  numlxTS. 

Manuscripts  copied  in  the  office  through  courtesy  of  individuals 

and  organizations: 

Idaho  Pioneer  Reminiscences;  loaned  by  \'irt()r  Shawe. 
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Rees,  John  E. 


Copy  of  extract  entitled  "Battle  over  Gamelands,"  from  manu- 
script on  Indian  Pictographs  in  Idaho,  loaned  by  Idaho  Falls 
Public  Library;  Idaho  Tribes;  Letter  to  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Burke  on 
Sacajawea;  Notes  on  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition;  Shoshoni's 
Contribution  to  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition;  Western  States 
Names  of  Indian  Origin. 


BOOKS  ACQUIRED  BY 
THE  SOCIETY 

hosmer,  j.  k. 

Nixon,  O.  W. 

Harper 

Turner,  T.  G.  and  C.  E. 

rusling,  j.  f. 

Cody,  Rev.  E.  R. 

Palladino,  L.  B. 

Balch,  F.  H. 

Dye,  E.  M. 

Fremont,  J.  C. 

Riddle,  G.  W. 

Laut,  a.  C. 

hornaday,  w.  t. 

Barker,  Reginald 

Steward,  J.  H. 

Walgamott,  C.  S. 

Wardner,  J. 

Trimble,  W.  J. 

Talkington,  H.  L. 

Garrison,  Mrs. 

Stearns,  H.  T. 

Gillis,  W.  D. 

Lukens,  F.  E. 

Arnold  &  Arnold 

judson,  k.  b. 

Parkman,  Francis 

Wyeth,  N.  J. 

Talbot,  Bishop 

Russell  &  Driggs 

Pope,  S.  T. 

MooDiE,  Roy  L. 

James,  G.  W. 

Meeker,  Eera 

Teichert,  M.  K. 
Strahorn,  Carrie  A. 


Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

How  Marcus  Whitman  Saved  Oregon. 

Encyclopedia  of  United  States  History. 

Turner's  Guide  from  Lakes  to  Rocky  Mountains,  1868. 

Great  West  and  Pacific  Coast.     1877. 

History  of  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission. 

Indian  and  White  in  the  Northwest. 

Bridge  of  the  Gods. 

McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon. 

Life,  Explorations,  etc. 

Early  Days  in  Oregon. 

Conquest  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life. 

Gentleman  Grizzly. 

Petroglyphs  of  California  and  Adjoining  States. 

Reminiscences  of  Early  Days.     Vol.  2. 

Jim  Wardner  of  Wardner. 

Mining  Advance  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

Heroes  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Some  Birds  of  the  Boise  Valley. 

Guide  to  Craters  of  the  Moon. 

Idaho  Legislature. 

Idaho  Citizen. 

Constitution  of  Idaho. 

Montana. 

Oregon  Trail. 

Correspondence  and  Journals,  1831-1836. 

My  People  of  the  Plains. 

Hidden  Heroes  of  the  Rockies. 

Study  of  Bows  and  Arrows. 

Dinosaurs  of  Wyoming. 

Indian  Basketry. 

Seventy  Years  of  Progress  in  Washington;  Kate  Mulhall,  auto- 
graphed copy. 

Drowned  Memories  (Old  Fort  Hall). 

Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  by  Stage. 
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ViSSCHER,  W.  L. 
DUNIWAY,  A.  S. 

LocKLEY,  Fred 
Waggoner,  George  A. 
Egan,  Howard 

DiMSDALE,  THOS.  J. 

Bagley,  C.  B. 

Thompson,  William 

duniway,  a.  s. 

La  Historia  de  Los  Vas- 
congados  en  el  este 

Catlin,  H.  G. 

RusLiNG,  James  F. 

Farrow,  Edw.  S. 

Clason  Map  Company 

Moorhead,  W.  K. 

Hunter,  William  C. 

Slick  Brothers  Con- 
struction Company 

OFFICE  PAMPHLETS 

Eastman 


Pony  Express. 

Path  Breaking  in  '47. 

To  Oregon  by  Ox  Team;  Vigilante  Days  at  Virginia  City. 

Stories  of  Old  Oregon. 

Pioneering  in  the  West,  1846-1878. 

Vigilantes  of  Montana. 

Acquisition  and  Pioneering  of  Old  Oregon. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Pioneer. 

From  the  West  to  the  West. 

Includes  the  Basques  in  Idaho. 

Yellow  Pine  Basin;  the  story  of  a  prospector.    1897.   (Boise  Basin) 

Great  West  and  Pacific  Coast.     1877. 

Camping  on  the  Trail,  or  some  of  my  experiences  in  the  Indian 
Country. 

Map  of  Early  Indian  Wars. 

American  Indians  in  the  United  States:  1850-1914. 

Frozen  Dog  Tales,  and  other  things. 

Old  scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings  on  Idaho. 


Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment. 


American  Library  Ass'n     Trustee  and  His  Library. 
Cleveland  Pub.  Library    Filing  Rules. 


Pittsburgh  Carnegie 
Library  of  Congress 


Public  Library  Rules. 
Subject  Headings. 


Indiana  Library  and  Indiana  History  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  No.  6. 

Historical  Dept.,  Indianapolis 


IRVIN,  Marie,  I.  D. 
Boise 


Fernando  Staud  y 
Ximinez 


Liebmann,  a.  G. 

Chicago. 

LocKLEY,  Fred 

Portland,  Oregon 


Letter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Corker,  one  of  the  pioneer  writers  of 
Idaho;  Spirit  of  Missions,  Vol.  83,  No.  10,  containing  "Light  on 
the  Mountains,"  by  Bishop  Funsten. 

La  Asteroidea,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  Spanish  words 
arranged  to  music;  souvenir  program  for  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Chicago,  1901. 

Genealogy,  "Mc.\fee-Skiles-Liebmann  Memorial." 


Shaw,  G.  C .,  Chinook  Jargon;  Stratton,  R.  B.,  Captivity  of  the 
Oatman  (Jirls;  Dodge,  ().,  Heroes  of  Battle  Rock;  Lorkley,  Fred, 
Capt.  Sol  Tetherow,  Wagon  Train  Master;  Memorials  of  Henry 
Brace  Norton;  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  of  Oregon  for  1897- 
1898;  Cannon,  Miles,  Waiilatpu,  "its  Rise  and  Fall,  1  S:j(i-1847; 
Warren,  Eliza  Spaulding,  Memoirs  of  the  West. 


Louisiana  State  Museum    Report  of  lioard  of  Curators,  1928-1929. 
New  Orleans 


McCarthy,  F^thel 
Stewart  (Mrs.  V.  P. 
Boise 


Official  Appointment  by  Gov.  McConnell  of  George  H.  Stewart 
to  be  Judge  of  District  Court  of  Third  Judicial  Di-^trict  of  Idaho; 
Program  of  complimentary  ban(|uct  by  Bar  of  Tliird  and  Seventh 
Juciiciui  Districts  to  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Stewart  upon  liis  retirement  as 
Judge  of  Third  Judicial  !)istrict,  Jan.  '■\,  1907;  Memorial  to  Geo. 
H.  Stewart,  Chief  Justice,  by  I<laho  Supreme  Court,  dated  Jan. 
uary  13,  191  o;  newspaper  clipj)ings  on  George  H.  Stewart,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Idaho  Supreme  Court:  Carey's  French  Revolu- 
tion, i)ublished  1791;  Ward's  View  of  .Ml  Iteligions,  pub.  1821. 
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McDonnell,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Boise 


Pamphlet,    "Manual    and    Directory    of    St.    Michael's    Parish, 
Boise." 


Massachusetts  Bay  Ter- 
centenary, Inc.,  Boston 

Public  Museum  of  City 
OF  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee 

Missouri  State  Hist. 
Society,  Columbia 

Missouri  Hist.  Society 
St.  Louis. 


Bulletin:  "1930  News."     1929-1930. 


Yearbook.     Part  I,  Mound  Groups;  Part  II,  African  Expedition 
of  1928-1929. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  1929-1930. 


Annals  of  St.  Louis,  1764-1828;  by  I.  H.  Lionberger. 


Montana  Hist.  Soc. 

Montana  State  Univ. 
Missoula 


Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  1927-1928. 

Frontier,  a  Magazine  of  the  Northwest,  1929;  No.  2. 


Museum  of  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation 

North  Carolina  Univ., 

Deft.  Hist,  and  Gov. 

Ohio  State  Archaeol. 
AND  Hist.  Soc. 

Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  Oklahoma 

Oregon  Hist.  Society 
Portland. 

Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Association 

Parker,  Col.  A.  F. 


Peasley,  Ed.  H. 
Boise 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Providence  Journal 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Reed,  Snowden 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Ritchey,  George 


Roberts,  Margaret  S. 


Seattle  Times,  Seattle 

Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  (National) 

S.A.R.,  Michigan 

Smith,  Rep.  Addison  T. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Smith,  Ralph  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Indian  Notes,  1929-1930. 

James  Sprunt  Historical  Studies,  Vol.  21.    "Democratic  Party  in 

Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,  1835-1861." 
Quarterly,  Vol.  36,  No.  4. 

Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  1929-1930. 

Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  Vols.  2-31,  1901  to  date. 

Pamphlet,  "Oregon  Trail;  a  Plan  to  Honor  the  Pioneers." 

Copy  of  his  pamphlet,  "Forgotten  Tragedies";  early  Idaho 
Indian  troubles. 

Pamphlet,  "Intermountain  Good  Roads  Association,"  Boise,  June 
10-12,  1913."    Newspaper  clippings. 

Three  Historical  Posters. 

Anniversary  number,  1829-1929. 

Pamphlet,  "First  Annual  Seattle  International  Horse  Show," 
1928. 

Sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  the  late  William  Lowery  Ritchey, 
written  in  1892  at  the  age  of  88. 

File  of  telegrams,  letters  and  papers  of  the  Shoshone  County 
Riots,  1922;  letter  from  Alice  Paul,  Chairman  Congressional 
Committee  National  American  Suffrage  Association  detailing  the 
receipt  of  the  Idaho  Woman's  Suffrage  Banner  and  of  its  being  in 
the  Baltimore  procession  in  1913. 

Progress  Edition,  August  4,  1929. 

Report  of  Board  of  Managers  in  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  1929. 

Michigan  Compatriot,  February,  1930. 

Memorial  addresses  in  Congress  for  the  late  Senator  Frank  R. 
Gooding  of  Idaho;  Protective  Tariff  Policy  of  the  Republican 
Party,  etc  ;  How  Idaho  Is  Benefitted  by  the  New  Tariff  Law. 

Museums.     Magazine,  April  and  June,  1930. 


Smithsonian  Institution     Annual  Reports,  1916,  1917,  1867. 
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South  Dakota  School  of    Black  Hills  Engineer,  Deadwood  number,  January,  1930. 
Mines,  Rapid  City. 


South  Dakota  State 
Hist.  Soc,  Pierre 


South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  14,  1928;  Vol.  18,  1930. 


Steunenberg  Memorial      Steunenberg  Memorial  Booklet. 
Association 


Syms-York  Company 
Boise 


Roster  of  Idaho  State  and  County  Officers,  1929-1930. 


Texas  Library  and  Hist.    Tenth  Biennial  Report. 
COMM.,  Austin,  Texas 


Trego,  Mrs.  Byrd 
Blackfoot 


Union  Pacific  R.R. 
Omaha 

U.S.  Board  of  Surveys 
AND  Maps  of  Federal 
Government 


Manuscript,  "White  Bird  Battle,"  by  H.  W.  Cone,  Lucille,  Idaho. 
Clippings  from  Blackfoot  Republican  on  History  of  Old  Fort  Hall; 
also  three  prints  of  the  fort. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Magazine,  1929-1930. 


Pamphlets:  Map  Collection  in  District  of  Columbia,  1930;  Area 
of  United  States  in  1783,  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  and 
of  the  Territories  and  States  formed  since  1783. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  American  Annual  Reports;  Seventh,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty- 


Ethnology 
U.S.  Congress 


Seventh,  Fortieth  and  Forty-fourth. 

Dickstein,  Samuel,  Indictment  Against  the  Russian  Government, 
Not  Her  People,  in  House  of  Representatives;  Capper,  Arthur, 
Radio  Address  of  Senator  Capper  on  Education;  Moore,  R.  W., 
Virginia's  Contribution  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  extension 
of  remarks;  February  22,  1929. 


U.S.  Department  of 
Interior 

United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  Boise 

Vermont  Hist.  Society 
Montpelier 

Wallace  Brothers 
Boise 


Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs,  1930. 
Membership  Roster,  Department  of  Idaho,  1930, 


Proceedings  of  the  Society,  1929-1930;  also  copies  for  eight  pre- 
ceding terms. 


The  Wheel,  1929-1930. 


Washington  University      Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  1929-1930;  History  of  the  Wash- 
State  Hist.  Soc,  Seattle       ington  State  Historical  Society,  1907-1914. 


Welsh,  Mrs.  E.  S.  and 

Weaver,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Willis,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Idaho  (Mty 


Genealogy:  Howard  Lineage,  by  G.  C.  Weaver. 


Five  school  textbooks,  dates  1862-1875. 


Wilson,  H.  W.  ('ompany       Wilson  Bulletin  for  Librarians,  1929-1930. 
New  York 


Wood,  J.  H. 
Boise 


Wood,  M.  W. 
Boise 


('opies  of  Cleveland  Herald,  Garfield  Memorial  edition,  Sept.  26, 
1881;  Denver  Poi^t,  McKinloy  Memorial  edition,  Sept.  19,  1901; 
Calluni  Newfi,  (Colorado,  of  July  12,  1901. 

National  Irrigation  C'ongress,  Official  Proceedings  Fourteenth 
Congre.ss,  held  in  Boise  September  ;}-8,  19()(). 


Wood,  Neij-ie  T 
lioise 


I'amphlel,  "Seventy-five  Royal  Years,"  historv  of  San  Francisco; 
copy  of  Portland  Daily  /Vr.s.s-,  Portland  Maine,  of  Sept.  28,   1881. 


Wood,  S.  Frances 
Boise 


Letters  of  1896,  1897  and  1916  regarding  Woman  Sutlrugc  in 
Idaho,  from  Mrs.  J.  T.  Walsh,  K(|ual  SulTrage  (Mub  of  Helena. 
Montana;  A.  J.  Hoyakin  of  Idaho  Democrat,  and  Wm.  E.  Borah 
to  National  Council  of  Wonieti  X'otcrs. 


Wyomin(;  State  Dept.  ok     Annals  of  Wyoming,  1929-1930;  Fifth  Annual  lieport. 
History,  ('heyenne 
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NEWSPAPERS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SOCIETY 


Arco  Advertiser,  Arco,  Idaho 
Boise  Capital  News,  Boise,  Idaho 
Elk  River  News,  Elk  River,  Idaho 
Emmett  Index,  Emmett,  Idaho 
Franklin  County  Citizen,  Franklin,  Idaho 
Glenns  Ferry  Gazette,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho 
Gooding  Leader,  Gooding,  Idaho 
Idaho  County  Free  Press,  Grangeville 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho 
Idaho  Free  Press,  Nampa,  Idaho 


Jerome  County  Journal,  Jerome,  Idaho 
Kooskia  Mountaineer,  Kooskia,  Idaho 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Meridian  Times,  Meridian,  Idaho 
Mountain  Home  Republican,  Mountain  Home 
Nampa  Leader-Herald,  Nampa,  Idaho 
Pocatello.  Tribune,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Rathdrum  Tribune,  Rathdrum,  Idaho 
Wallace  Press-Times,  Wallace,  Idaho 
Weiser  American,  Weiser,  Idaho 


Weiser  Signal,  Weiser,  Idaho 


Pioneer  Days  of  the  State  Historical 

Department 


In  January,  1902,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  Mr. 
Carteeand  I,  with  our  three  children,  returned  to  our  childhood 
home,  Boise,  Idaho.  We  were  both  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  State  we  loved,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  no  apparent 
effort  was  being  made  in  the  Capital  City  to  preserve  data  or 
relics  of  pioneer  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1902,  while  at  a  meeting  of  the  Columbian 
Club,  held  in  the  old  Y.M.C.A.  rooms  on  Tenth  Street,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  an  historical  section  was  to  be  added  to 
the  departments  of  the  club.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Savage  was  president 
of  the  club  at  that  time.  Later  I  was  told  there  were  to  be  three 
members  of  the  Historical  Committee  and  that  I  was  expected 
to  serve  as  chairman.  The  other  members  were  two  splendid 
pioneer  women:  Mrs.  Cyrus  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Len  Richardson, 
both  of  whom  were  doing  even  then  more  than  their  part  in  the 
club's  work.  A  few  days  later  I  was  duly  elected  chairman  and 
told  that  whatever  I  could  suggest  or  do  along  historical  lines 
of  work  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

From  my  father,  John  Hailey,  I  learned  there  had  been  a 
Pioneer  Society  organized  in  Boise  in  1881.  A  few  meetings  had 
been  held,  some  relics  and  data  collected,  and  a  fine  set  of 
furniture  bought. 

Conferring  with  the  Historical  Committee,  we  decided  it 
would  be  well  to  locate  if  possible  these  old  relics,  the  books 
containing  records  of  their  meetings,  and  the  furniture. 

For  some  time  our  search  was  in  vain.  At  last  Mr.  Cartee 
found  the  books  and  files  of  old  newspapers  stored  under  the 
steps  of  the  city  hall  with  some  rubbish.  The  furniture  was  in 
the  mayor's  office,  where  it  had  been  for  several  years,  and  was 
supposed  by  some  of  the  officials  to  belong  to  the  city. 

After  looking  over  the  records,  we  decided  it  would  be  wise 
to  try  to  reorganize  this  old  Pioneer  Society  and  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  cooperate  with  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Colum- 
bian Club. 

This  Pioneer  Society  had  been  organized  in  1881  by  a  few 
of  the  prominent  pioneers,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  become 
a  member  who  had  arrived  in  Idaho  later  than  July,  1864. 
Women  were  not  debarred  from  becoming  members,  yet  despite 
the  gallantry  of  these  fine  men,  no  woman  had  been  asked  to 
become  a  member. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Goulder,  the  first  secretary  of  the  society,  had 
made  some  interesting  collections,  but  practically  all  had  dis- 
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appeared  excepting  a  few  old  files  of  The  Statesman,  some  of 
them  bound,  and  also  copies  of  The  Avalanche  and  Idaho  World. 
Many  clippings  had,  however,  been  cut  from  the  papers  by 
vandals,  thereby  lessening  their  value. 

Having  rescued  the  books  and  papers  and  located  the  furni- 
ture, I  called  on  several  of  the  old  members  of  the  Society  to 
awaken  their  interest.  Many  of  the  original  charter  members 
had  passed  on,  among  these  Gen.  L.  F.  Cartee,  father  of  the 
present  curator  of  the  State  Historical  Room,  Mrs.  Ella  Cartee 
Reed,  but  many  of  the  members  were  still  with  us,  among 
them  my  father,  John  Hailey,  and  James  A.  Pinney,  C.  W. 
Moore,  Frank  CofRn,  James  H.  Hawley,  and  others.  These 
members  decided  to  reorganize  and  Mr.  Pinney,  as  former 
president,  called  the  meeting.  He  was  again  elected  president, 
and  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  date  of  limit  for  membership  to 
1875  and  invite  women  to  become  members. 

At  this  meeting  these  fine,  loyal  pioneers  not  only  elected 
me  as  secretary  of  the  society,  but  authorized  me  to  do  what- 
ever I  thought  best  to  arouse  interest  in  the  early  history  of 
Idaho.  I  remember  especially  how  earnestly  and  eloquently 
Mr.  Hawley  spoke  in  favor  of  continuing  this  historical  work. 
But  what  to  do  to  awaken  an  active  interest  in  the  many  pioneer 
men  and  women  was  a  puzzle. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  and  I  surprised  Mr.  Cartee 
by  announcing,  *'I  have  it;  we  will  have  a  pioneer  dinner."  The 
next  day  I  consulted  Mr.  Pinney,  who  approved  of  the  plan. 
I  also  talked  with  my  father  and  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Hawley,  Mr. 
Frank  Coffin,  Mr.  Tim  Regan,  and  Mr.  Hosea  Eastman,  who 
all  expressed  their  pleasure  with  the  idea.  Now  my  work  began 
with  the  pioneer  mothers  and  daughters,  and  it  is  sweet  to  recall 
their  loving  helpfulness,  not  one  ever  failing  me.  The  dinner 
I  knew  would  be  a  success,  but  what  to  do  after  the  dinner? 

Again  I  turned  to  one  of  my  pioneer  friends  whose  steps 
were  not  so  light  as  in  days  gone  by.  Imagine  my  astonishment 
when  in  reply  to  my  question,  ''What  shall  we  do  after  dinner?'' 
he  promptly  replied,  ''Why,  dance;  dance,  of  course,"  and 
forthwith  proceeded  with  the  following:  ''You  young  folks  think 
you're  the  only  ones  who  like  to  dance  and  that's  where  you 
are  mistaken.  We  older  people  like  to  dance  just  as  well  as  you 
do,  but  we  want  the  right  kind  of  a  dance.  You  just  cut  out 
the  new  fangled  round  dances  and  give  us  some  good  old 
quadrilles,  lancers,  waltzes,  schottisches  and  varsovienne,  and 
we'll  show  you  that  we  know  how  to  dance  as  well  as  you  do." 
That  was  the  one  and  only  lecture  I  ever  received  from  any  of 
the  old  pioneer  friends,  and  needless  to  say  I  accepted  his 
suggestion. 

The  dinner  was  a  grand  success;  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.     Charming  girls  in  Indian  dress  served  the  baked 
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beans  and  brown  bread,  and  the  ham  and  the  old-time  dishes, 
while  witty  and  interesting  toasts  were  given  by  many,  with 
Mr.  Hawley  as  the  finest  of  toastmasters. 

And  the  dance!  It  was,  if  possible,  an  even  greater  success 
than  the  dinner.  I  remember  one  dear  old  timer  told  me  he 
had  the  rheumatism  so  bad  he  could  not  dance,  but  with  true 
pioneer  spirit,  he  tried,  and  behold'  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  and  his  wife  were  having  a  glorious  time  rollicking  thru 
the  quadrilles  with  the  rest.  Another  pioneer  of  eighty-one 
summers  showed  the  younger  generation  how  to  dance  the 
varsovienne. 

About  three  hundred  attended  this  reunion.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  revival  of  interest  in  the  early  days,  and  my  work 
began  to  be  strenuous.  The  pioneer  friends  were  loyal  and 
helpful,  and  in  a  short  time  relics  began  coming  to  me  for  the 
Society  and  the  Historical  Department  of  the  club.  These  I 
stored  in  our  home,  and  later  the  Pioneer  Society  purchased 
a  case  for  them.  For  more  than  a  year  a  large  unused  room  in 
our  home  housed  the  relics,  the  furniture,  newspapers,  books, 
etc.  This  room  was  used  exclusively  as  an  historical  room ;  the 
first  in  Boise,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  State. 

When  the  Carnegie  Library  was  completed  a  room  was 
reserved  by  the  Library  Trustees  for  these  relics,  books,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  which  was  arranged  for  through  the  interest  of  Mrs. 
Beatty  and  Mrs.  Ridenbaugh,  who  were  members  of  the  Library 
Board.  Mrs.  Beatty  was  also  the  President  of  the  Columbian 
Club  at  this  time. 

On  May  1,  1905,  this  Historical  Room,  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  opened  to  the  public,  and  for  almost  two  years  I  welcomed 
visitors  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  during  social  sessions 
of  the  club,  receptions  and  other  entertainments. 

Our  collection  had  increased  so  that  the  Club  bought  two 
small  cases,  which  are  still,  I  believe,  in  the  State  Historical 
department.  We  also  had  a  number  of  chairs,  a  melodeon,  some 
pictures,  and  various  things  too  large  for  the  cases. 

During  this  time  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Colum- 
bian Club  had  held  several  ''gift  days''  at  the  club,  and  had  also 
received  a  number  of  loaned  articles,  and  another  dinner  and 
dance  had  been  given  by  the  Pioneer  Society.  All  these  enter- 
tainments had  been  useful  in  continuing  the  interest  in  his- 
torical work. 

When  our  collection  had  increased  until  the  room  became 
crowded,  it  seemed  fitting  that  the  State  should  be  asked  to  take 
over  the  work  and  to  provide  space  for  such  a  collection,  the 
scope  of  which  was  already  sufliciently  general  for  larger  hand- 
ling and  for  making  it  the  nucleus  for  expanding  into  a  state 
institution. 
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The  late  Senator  Frank  R.  Gooding  was  at  this  time,  1906, 
Governor  of  Idaho.  He  was  invited  to  make  a  social  visit  to  see 
the  exhibit,  and  upon  his  evincing  surprise  and  pleasure,  I 
thought  the  time  opportune  to  ask,  ''Don't  you  think,  Gov- 
ernor Gooding,  that  our  collection  is  quite  a  worthy  beginning 
for  a  State  Historical  Society?"  ''Why,  yes,"  he  replied;  ''it  is 
fine!"  Encouraged,  I  said,  "Won't  you  recommend  that  Idaho 
have  an  historical  department,  in  your  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture?" His  answer  came  quickly:  "I  certainly  will,  and  you 
have  the  bill  prepared."  There  was  another  question,  this  a 
little  more  personal.  Knowing  the  friendship  existing  between 
my  father,  John  Hailey,  and  Governor  Gooding,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  this  favor:  "Governor  Gooding,  if  the  bill  passes, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will,  I  would  like  for  my  father  to  have  the 
appointment  as  historian  or  curator."  Again  his  answer  came 
promptly  and  kindly,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  appoint  your 
father." 

So  the  governor's  message  of  January,  1907,  recommended 
that  Idaho  have  a  State  Historical  Department,  and  the  bill 
creating  this  department  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Gooding  March  12,  1907. 

Among  those  to  whom  special  credit  is  due  for  their  untiring 
work  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  were  Mr.  Fred  Gooding,  Judge  Ailshie,  Mr.  Montie 
Gwinn,  Mr.  Ross  Cartee,  and  others. 

The  new  organization  was  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of 
three  trustees,  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
these  trustees  in  turn  would  name  a  librarian  or  curator. 

The  governor  appointed  James  A.  Finney,  Henry  L.  Talk- 
ington  of  North  Idaho,  and  myself  as  trustees.  We  immediately 
organized  and  elected  Mr.  Finney  as  president,  and  my  father, 
John  Hailey,  was  appointed  curator,  or  librarian,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  served  until  his  death  in  April,  1921. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
exhibits  collected  by  the  old  Fioneer  Society  and  by  the  Colum- 
bian Club  were  presented  to  the  State  and  moved  to  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  old  Capitol  Building. 

In  September,  1907,  we  decided  to  go  to  the  Fhilippines. 
I  resigned  as  a  director  for  the  Historical  Department  and  Miss 
May  Himrod  was  appointed  in  my  place.  Miss  Himrod  was  an 
able  director  and  a  representative  member  from  the  Columbian 
Club. 

In  1910  we  returned  from  the  Islands,  and  I  was  pleased 
and  surprised  to  see  the  very  fine  collection  my  father  had  made 
within  the  three  years.  The  work,  however,  had  increased  so 
greatly  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  curator  to  have  an  assist- 
ant.    My  daughter,  Lorene  Cartee,  now  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bales  of 
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Caldwell,  was  appointed  and  served  for  the  very  short  time  we 
lived  in  Boise.  Soon  after  her  resignation  the  present  curator, 
Mrs.  Ella  C.  Reed,  was  appointed  as  assistant,  and  the  State  is 
indeed  fortunate  in  still  having  her  valuable  services,  for  no  one 
knows  the  requirements  of  the  Historical  Department  better 
than  Mrs.  Reed. 

(Signed)  Leona  Hailey  Cartee. 


The  foregoing  article  by  Mrs.  Ross  Cartee  suggests  the 
propriety  of  giving  at  this  time  a  little  more  in  detail  the  early 
organization  of  the  Pioneer  Society  and  its  subsequent  merger 
into  the  present  State  Historical  Society  of  Idaho. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  page  of  the  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  as  executed  by  the  original  members  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Idaho  Pioneers: 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

This  Is  to  Certify,  That  the  undersigned  have  this  day  united 
themselves  and  formed  a  corporation  under  the  corporate 
name  of 

The  Historical  Society  of  Idaho  Pioneers 

The  Society  is  formed  for  benevolent,  scientific  and  histori- 
cal purposes. 

The  time  of  its  existence  shall  be  ten  years. 

There  shall  be  seven  Directors,  who  shall  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  said  Society,  and  E.  A.  Stevenson,  John  Huntoon,  C.  W. 
Moore,  H.  E.  Prickett,  John  A.  Post,  H.  B.  Eastman,  Jas.  W. 
Poe  shall  be  the  Directors  to  manage  the  business  of  the  Society 
for  the  first  six  months. 

The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  located 
at  Boise  City,  Ada  County,  Territory  of  Idaho. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  at 
Boise  City  aforesaid,  this  10th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1881. 


L.  F.  Cartel, 
John  Hailey, 
James  W.  Poe, 
John  Huntoon, 
A.  Rossi, 
H.  B.  Eastman, 
James  H.  Hawley, 
John  M.  Danskin, 
John  A.  Post, 
Fred  Campbell, 
Israel  B.  Cowen, 
James  Hammond  Hart, 


Frank  R.  Coffin, 
J.  H.  Wickersham, 

P.  J.  GiLSON, 

Edward  A.  Stevenson, 
Stephen  B.  Dilley, 
John  S.  (Jray, 
Henry  Peck, 
A.  Early  Calloway, 
C.  W.  Moore, 

I.  W.  CiARRETT, 

Luther  P.  Wilmot, 
James  Henry  Hart, 
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Stephen  Dempsey,  Cyrus  Jacobs, 

H.  E.  Prickett,  Milton  Kelly, 

A.  L.  Richardson,  A.  G.  Redway, 

This  certificate  was  properly  acknowledged  February  10, 
1881,  and  a  Certificate  of  Incorporation  based  thereon  was  after- 
ward issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  The  Pioneer 
Society  proceeded  under  this  charter,  somewhat  amended,  until 
the  entire  organization  and  the  property  were  taken  over  under 
the  Act  of  March  12,  1907.  Creating  the  present  Historical 
Society  under  the  last  mentioned  Act,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  former  corporation  to  accept  all  the  conditions  and  provi- 
sions of  the  new  Legislative  Act.  Section  3  of  this  Act  is  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  securing  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  said  His- 
torical Society  of  Idaho  Pioneers  by  and  through  its 
duly  elected,  qualified  and  acting  board  of  directors,  to 
signify  its  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  this  act,  by  a 
resolution  accepting  the  terms  herein  contained,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  donating  to  the  State  of  Idaho  all  its 
books,  papers,  relics  and  other  property  then  owned 
by  it.'^ 

This  section  was  complied  with,  and  on  March  12,  1907, 
immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  bill,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  old  Association  held  a  meeting  and  passed  a 
resolution  accepting  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  and 
directed  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  corporation  to  turn 
over  all  property,  papers  and  relics  belonging  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Idaho  Pioneers  to  the  Governor  of  Idaho  for  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  referred  to. 

This  resolution  having  been  passed  and  the  property  turned 
over  to  the  Governor,  the  conditions  of  the  act  were  fully 
complied  with  by  the  old  Society.  Governor  Gooding  immedi- 
ately appointed  James  A.  Pinney,  H.  L.  Talkington  and  Leona 
Hailey  Cartee  as  the  first  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Pinney  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Cartee 
was  elected  Secretary  and  John  Hailey  was  elected  Librarian. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  Mrs.  Cartee  resigned  as  Secretary  and 
Trustee  to  accompany  her  husband,  Ross  Cartee,  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  Pinney  continued  by  appointment  and  election  as 
Trustee  and  President  until  his  death  February  4,  1914. 

Mrs.  Cartee's  resignation  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  May  B.  Himrod  as  a  trustee.  Miss  Himrod  was  elected 
Secretary,  but  she  was  unable  to  remain  on  the  Board  for  long 
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and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Pinkham,  who  served  as  a  trustee 
from  1905  until  1915. 

Walter  A.  Mendenhall  was  appointed  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pinney,  serving  for  one  year  only.  James  H.  Hawley,  Aaron 
F.  Parker  and  Henry  H.  Hoff,  appointed  in  1915,  served  until 
1920,  inclusively.  Mr.  Hawley  was  elected  president,  and  after 
his  reappointment  to  the  Board,  he  remained  its  president 
continuously  until  his  death  August  3,  1929. 

Montie  B.  Gwinn  and  Frank  A.  Fenn  were  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Hoff.  They  served  from  1921  to 
1924,  inclusively. 

Edwin  H.  Peasley  and  Donald  A.  Callahan,  both  appointed 
in  March,  1925,  with  Mrs.  R.  P.  Erwin,  appointed  September, 
1929,  constitute  the  present  Board.  Mr.  Peasley  was  elected 
its  President  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Hawley. 

During  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Hailey's  administration  of  the 
Society  he  worked  alone;  but  from  January  1,  1911,  until 
March  17,  1911,  his  son  George  C.  Hailey  assisted  him.  Mr. 
Hailey  afterward  appointed  as  assistant  Lorene  Cartee,  who 
remained  from  April  1,  1911,  to  September  15,  1912. 

Upon  the  latter  date,  Ella  C.  Reed  was  appointed  assistant, 
and  served  as  such  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Hailey,  May  10,  1921, 
when  she  became  the  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

George  W.  Reed,  archaeologist,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  was 
employed  as  assistant  soon  after  Ella  C.  Reed  succeeded  as 
librarian,  and  he  continued  as  such  until  December  31,  1925. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Reed,  Cal  White  served 
temporarily  for  the  period  of  one  month,  when  Mrs.  Reed 
secured  Mary  Wood  Smith,  a  librarian,  as  assistant,  who  has 
continued  in  this  capacity  until  the  present  time. 

To  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Society:  Its  first  quarters 
were  established  temporarily  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  old 
Capitol  Building.  Later  it  was  removed  to  the  Pinney  home, 
and  from  there  to  the  old  Central  School  building,  known  in 
later  years  as  the  Capitol  Annex,  then  back  to  the  old  Capitol 
building  into  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Collister  Flats  were  the  next  home  of  the  Society,  this  move  due 
to  the  demoHshing  of  the  okl  Capitol. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  Capitol  Buikling,  the 
Society  was  located  in  the  basement,  where  it  has  remained 
ever  since. 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  these  numerous  moves 
should  be  patent  to  all.  Packing,  unpacking,  and  re-arranging 
the  museum  contents  and  the  property  of  the  office  not  only 
consumed  the  time  of  the  librarian  and  the  assistants,  but  sadly 
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interfered  with  the  furtherance  of  constructive  work  pertaining 
to  the  Society. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  early  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Society.  These  were  four  in  number,  published  quarterly  during 
1908.  They  were  edited  by  Prof.  Talkington  and  contain  much 
valuable  historical  data. 

Number  four  of  these  Bulletins  included  the  first  biennial 
report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  Hailey,  under  date  of  January 
1,  1909. 

Since  that  date  these  Bulletins  have  been  discontinued,  and 
only  the  biennial  reports  of  the  librarian  have  been  published. 
The  progress  of  the  institution  can  be  traced  through  these 
reports. 


Indians  of  Idaho 


The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  gives  the  follow- 
ing information : 

The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  as  reported 
by  Federal  agencies  was  340,541,  of  which  number  Idaho  has 
within  her  borders  3,890. 

Idaho  has  three  Indian  Agencies:  Coeur  d'Alene,  Fort  Hall 
and  Fort  Lapwai,  and  four  Reservations:  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Fort  Hall,  Kootenai  and  Nez  Perce.  There  are  3,316  Indians 
residing  at  the  jurisdiction  where  they  are  enrolled,  106  residing 
at  other  jurisdictions,  and  468  residing  elsewhere.  Of  the  tribes 
represented  in  the  State,  there  are  1,768  Shoshoni-Bannocks, 
1,399  Nez  Perces,  605  Coeur  d'Alenes,  117  Kootenais,  and 
1  Cree. 

The  report  included  items  on  education  among  the  Indians, 
from  which  we  quote:  Three  hundred  fifty-six  children  are  en- 
rolled in  the  government  schools,  141  in  mission  and  private 
schools,  and  353  in  public  schools,  while  the  number  of  those 
eligible — 6  to  18 — and  not  in  school  is  only  58  as  against  the 
850  who  are  attending. 


Indian  Rock  Writing  In  Idaho 

Richard  P.  Erwin 

Compared  to  the  length  of  time  that  man  has  lived  upon  the 
earth,  written  history  covers  but  a  short  period  of  his  rise  to  his 
present  high  state  of  civilization.  About  all  that  we  have  is  the 
record  of  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  few  centuries, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  evidence  that  man  existed  in  the 
dim  past.  There  must  have  been  outstanding  individuals,  tribes 
and  whole  nations  with  their  many  experiences  of  wonderful 
feats  and  terrible  tragedies  that  have  not  been  recorded.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  toward  revealing  this  history  is  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  possible  into  this  early  period,  and  where  traces 
of  man  are  found,  connect  them  together  to  form  the  story. 

In  our  endeavor  to  fill  the  blank  pages,  we  should  record  and 
preserve  all  evidence  possible  while  it  is  yet  available.  Pro- 
fessional archeologists  are  few  in  number  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  all  the  discoveries  and  to  investigate  all  the 
finds.  Meanwhile  objects  of  historical  value  are  being  destroyed 
at  a  rapid  rate  or  are  being  carried  away  and  their  identity  lost. 

Objects  of  historical  value  include  everything  pertaining  to 
prehistoric  man  and  his  activities,  whether  they  consist  of  foun- 
dations or  monuments,  artifacts  and  relics,  inscriptions  on  tab- 
lets of  clay  or  stone,  hieroglyphics,  writings  on  papyrus,  or 
pictures  on  walls.  There  are  carvings  and  paintings  that  are 
very  old,  some  even  made  by  men  of  the  Stone  Age.  Northern 
Spain  furnishes  several  examples  of  palaeolithic  art. 

We  might  never  have  suspected  the  existence  of  some  of  the 
prehistoric  people  had  they  not  left  records  upon  durable  rock, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  did  not  use  more  perishable  sub- 
stances exclusively. 

Rock  writings  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
North,  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  Pacific  Islands.  In 
the  United  States  they  are  found  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, including  Idaho.  Each  of  the  states  that  bound  Idaho,  and 
British  Columbia  on  the  north,  contain  many  Indian  paintings 
and  inscriptions. 

Picture  writing  is  an  art  of  primitive  peoples  for  which  a 
steadily  increasing  appreciation  is  developing.  In  their  picture 
writing,  the  American  Indians  showed  varying  artistic  ability, 
although  their  drawings  were  mostly  very  crude.  Occasionally, 
some  artists  produced  drawings  which  to  our  taste  and  way  of 
thinking,  would  be  a  credit  to  artists  of  the  white  race  today. ^ 
Often,  however,  in  attempting  to  picture  their  thoughts  or  to 


^Rock  Paintingfi  and  PelrograpfiK  of  the  American  Indians,  published  by 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (1930). 
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record  events,  they  were  elemental.  We  can  scarcely  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise,  for  we  presume  the  oldest  writings  were  made 
near  the  time  when  the  Indians  first  found  they  could  make 
permanent  records.  Until  relatively  recent  times  they  had 
never  seen  the  white  man's  pictures  or  printed  pages  from  which 
they  might  copy  a  method  of  expressing  their  ideas.  They  had 
to  be  original.  Nor  were  the  Indians'  ways  and  standards  the 
same  as  ours.  We  can  excuse  their  distorted  figures  and  designs, 
as  we  imagine  them  trying  to  conceive  a  way  to  portray  their 
thoughts  and  the  forms  of  animate  objects  on  a  very  inanimate 
base. 

The  Indians  developed  the  various  characters  in  picture 
writing  from  those  used  by  other  Indians  for  possibly  many 
hundred  years,  so  that  there  is  a  general  style  in  all  the  rock 
writings  of  the  western  United  States.  The  writings  in  parts  of 
this  country  differ  somewhat  from  that  in  other  parts  and  often 
there  is  variation  in  local  groups. 

Archeologists  now  feel  that  the  study  of  Indian  Rock  Writ- 
ing is  an  important,  long-neglected  branch  of  their  work. 
Psychologists  as  well  as  archaeologists  are  interested  in  these 
writings,  for  they  show  to  them  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
early  man  as  he  struggled  upward. 

Pictures  and  markings  of  different  design  have  been  tattooed 
and  painted  on  human  skin  and  have  been  made  in  sand,  upon 
woven  material,  bone,  wood,  pottery,  skins  and  rock.  Markings 
on  all  of  these  materials  have  been  found  in  Idaho,  but  we  are 
now  concerned  with  those  upon  rock  only.  It  is  possible  that 
when  the  rock  writings  were  first  painted  or  incised  they 
received  much  more  attention  than  they  do  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  the  only  permanent  records  the  Indians  had.  These 
were  placed  at  the  sites  where  the  Indians  camped,  or  along 
their  trails,  where  they  would  be  continually  observed,  and 
being  freshly  made,  would  attract  their  attention.  A  passerby 
would  naturally  stop  and  read  before  journeying  on.  At  that 
time  the  Indians  themselves  were  familiar  with  this  writing, 
while  we  view  it  in  a  more  or  less  curious  manner,  and  it  conveys 
to  us  no  special  meaning.  In  developing  a  method  for  trans- 
mitting their  messages  to  others,  they  resorted  to  pictures  and 
to  signs  corresponding  to  gestures  and  motions  made  while 
using  their  spoken  language. 

'Tictography  may  be  defined  as  that  form  of  thought  writ- 
ing which  seeks  to  convey  ideas  by  means  of  pictures,  signs  or 
marks  more  or  less  suggestive  or  imitative  of  the  object  or  idea 
in  mind."^  Paintings  are  classed  as  pictographs,  and  marks 
which  have  been  carved,  (pecked)  or  incised  are  classed  as 
petroglyphs.    Still  another  form  occurs  where  the  rock  writing 


^Pictographs,  in  Bulletin  30,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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has  been  pecked  and  the  scoring  afterward  painted.  Pecto- 
graph,  a  pecked  picture,  has  been  used  to  designate  that  the 
writing  was  made  by  being  pecked  instead  of  carved  or  incised.^ 
Knowledge  of  the  exact  location  of  these  rock  writings  is  of 
prime  importance  to  investigators,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
enumerating  the  sites  in  Idaho,  our  State  will  be  given  their 
attention. 

In  Idaho  four  linguistic  stocks  or  families  of  Indians  were 
represented.  The  largest  of  these  families  was  the  Shoshonean, 
which  included  all  tribes  of  Southern  Idaho  south  of  45  degrees 
30  minutes,  the  latitude  of  the  Salmon  River,  and  extended  far 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  This  family  con- 
tained several  tribes,  of  which  the  Bannocks,  Pahutes,  Sho- 
shonis  and  Tukuarikas  were  in  Idaho.  This  latter  tribe  (the 
Tukuarikas)  were  known  as  the  Sheepeaters.  A  mixed  tribe  of 
Shoshonis,  Bannocks  and  Tukuarikas  became  known  as  the 
Lemhis,  named  from  Limhi,  a  character  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. These  Indians  lived  principally  in  what  was  later  Lemhi 
County.  In  1863  the  United  States  Government  divided  the 
Shoshonean  family  into  two  bands  for  treaty  purposes.  The 
dividing  line  was  about  the  113th  degree  west  longitude;  in 
Idaho  this  line  is  just  west  of  American  Falls.  East  of  this 
dividing  line  the  Indians  were  known  as  the  Eastern  Shoshonis 
or  Washakeeks,  and  west  of  the  line  as  the  Western  Shoshonis 
or  Wihinasts.  The  Shahaptian  Family  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Shoshonean  on  the  south  and  the  Salishan  on  the 
north.  The  Idaho  tribes  of  the  Shahaptian  Family  were  the 
Nez  Perce  and  Paloos.  The  Salishan  Family  occupied  the  terri- 
tory from  about  the  47th  degree  latitude,  which  is  north  of  the 
Palouse  River,  to  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State, 
except  a  part  of  what  is  now  Boundary  County.  The  tribes  of 
this  family  in  Idaho  were  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  Pend  d'Oreilles 
and  Kalispel.^  The  Kitunahan  Family  occupied  only  the  north- 
east part  of  what  is  now  Boundary  County.  One  tribe,  the  lower 
Kutenai,  lived  along  the  Kootenai  River. 

No  rock  writing  in  Idaho  has  been  reported  in  the  Kituna- 
han territory,  and  in  the  Salishan  only  those  at  Priest's,  Pend 
d'Oreille  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Lakes,  while  just  outside  of  the 
State  to  the  west,  rock  writing  occurs  at  Spokane,  and  to  the 
east  at  Flathead  Lake,  Montana.  The  latter  have  been  recorded 
by  Prof.  Elrod  of  Missoula. ' 


^Mena  Houfic,   by  Irwin   Hayden,   in   Archeological  Exploratiotn^  in 
Southern  Nevada,  Southwest  Museum  Papers,  No.  4,  pp.  cS2  and  89. 

'^The  Salhhan  Tribes  of  fhc  We><tern  Plateau^i,  by  James  A.  Teit,  Forty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Fjthnoloji:y,  p.  ;U)S. 

'•^Picfured  Rocks,   by   M.   J.    Flhod.      Bulletin    No.   4(),   University  of 
Montana. 
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Rock  writings,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  follow  the  linguistic  areas. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  early  days  their  boundaries  were 
changed,  and  were  quite  different  from  what  they  were  at  a 
later  period ;  and  that  the  Shahaptian  family,  moving  along  the 
water  courses,  often  was  much  farther  to  the  south,  while  the 
Shoshonean  may  have  gone  to  the  north  along  the  Snake  River. 
In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  in  early  times  the  Shoshonean  Family 
extended  over  most  of  Idaho,  so  that  most  of  the  rock  writings 
are  from  this  source.  Some  may  yet  prove  to  be  of  Pueblo  or 
Basket  Maker  origin. 

In  Lower  Snake  River  and  Columbia  Basin  many  of  the  con- 
necting culture  and  trade  relationships  are  known,  and  Krieger 
states:  'The  relationship  with  the  Shoshoni  and  with  other  cul- 
tures on  the  south,  those  of  the  Basket  Maker  and  the  Pueblo, 
is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Further  research  along  the  Snake 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  southern  Idaho,  northern  Utah  and 
Nevada  will  no  doubt  bring  out  additional  evidence  of  relation- 
ships with  the  pre-agricultural  peoples  of  the  Southwest."^  He 
also  finds  that  pictographs  on  Buffalo  Rock  near  Lewiston, 
''differ  radically  from  other  nearby  inscriptions,  and  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  petroglyphs  or  pictographs  of  Central 
Idaho.  They  resemble  much  more  what  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  a  typical  Basket  Maker  environment."^  Steward,  in 
referring  to  age  of  petroglyphs,  says,  "Pictographs  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  Area  A  (northern  California  and  north- 
ern Nevada)  have  much  in  common  with  petroglyphs  of  that 
area,  but  are  probably  later  and  seem  to  be  peripheral  to  a 
region  of  pictographs  which  centers  farther  north.  *  *  * 
Petroglyphs  in  Area  A  date  at  least  to  the  periods  of  the  early 
beginnings  of  Pueblo  culture  in  the  southwest,  perhaps  some 
are  Basket  Maker  culture,  which  dates  back  1500  to  2000  B.C. 
Most  groups  are  probably  as  recent  as  early  Pueblo."^ 

Pictographs  are  found  to  be  more  numerous  along  the  Sal- 
mon River  and  its  tributaries,  while  petroglyphs  are  more 
frequently  encountered  in  Southern  Idaho,  particularly  along 
the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries,  including  the  Blackfoot, 
Portneuf,  Bruneau  and  Boise  Rivers,  and  some  tributaries  of 
the  Owyhee  River. 

Petroglyphs  are  obviously  found  only  where  rocks  occur. 
Not  every  seemingly  suitable  rock  at  a  site  is  marked,  however, 
and  sometimes  a  boulder  or  rock  wall  surface  has  been  selected 
that  seems  to  differ  radically  from  our  ideas  of  a  desirable  loca- 


^  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  American  Ethnology,  page  14. 

^Prehistoric  Inhabitants  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley,  by  Herbert  W. 
Krieger.  Explorations  and  Field  Work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1927. 

'"^Petroglyphs  of  California  and  Adjoining  States,  by  JULLIAN  H.  Stew- 
ard, University  of  California  Publication,  Vol.  24,  No.  2,  page  233. 
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tion.  After  centuries  have  passed,  we  do  not  know  why  these 
particular  places  were  chosen ;  they  may  have  been  near  a  camp, 
beside  a  trail,  at  a  place  where  game  was  killed,  some  battle  or 
ceremony  took  place,  perhaps  a  meeting  place  of  chiefs.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  place  where  some  youth  pictured  a  vision  or  a 
dream,  or  some  symbol  was  made  to  bring  good  luck,  or  to 
drive  away  spirits.  The  Indians  seem  often  to  have  made  the 
groups  of  petroglyphs  near  their  camp  sites,  as  they  did  at 
Guffey,  Buffalo  Rock  and  Pine  Bar  on  the  Snake  River. 

After  selecting  the  boulders,  they  placed  their  markings  on 
a  side  which  was  not  overgrown  with  lichen.  Undoubtedly 
lichen  was  present  when  the  glyphs  were  made,  and  the  author 
chose  usually  the  southern  exposure,  mainly  because  it  pre- 
sented a  clear  surface.  The  lichen,  at  least  on  the  many  boul- 
ders along  the  Snake  River  in  southwestern  Idaho,  most  fre- 
quently grows  upon  the  part  exposed  to  the  north,  although 
this  varies  greatly  with  the  location  of  the  rock  as  to  moisture, 
air  and  light  conditions.  The  marks  are  commonly  found  on  the 
south  side,  often  on  top,  infrequently  on  the  east  and  west 
exposures,  and  rarely  on  the  north  side  of  the  boulders.  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  scrape  off  the  lichen  to  com- 
plete the  exposure  of  characters.  We  have  found  the  writing 
very  near  the  ground,  and  occasionally  it  was  necessary  to 
excavate  to  disclose  the  markings. 

Though  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various  kinds  of  rock 
upon  which  petroglyphs  occur  has  not  been  made,  we  have 
reports  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  siliceous  magnesian  schist 
having  been  used,  but  the  majority  of  markings  are  made  upon 
the  hard  lava  rock  which  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful  along  the 
rivers  in  southern  Idaho. 

As  a  rule,  petroglyphs  have  been  made  by  abrasion.  We 
have  found  the  pecking  stones  which  just  fit  the  hand,  wedged 
in  crevices,  and  at  the  base  of  incised  boulders.  These  pecking 
stones  were  of  very  hard  stone,  often  quartz.  Their  points 
show  wear  and  indicate  the  manner  in  which  these  petroglyphs 
undoubtedly  were  made.  The  time  required  to  peck  even 
a  few  of  the  lines  into  the  hard  lava  rock  would  be  great,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  required  to  make  the  more  elaborate 
and  complicated  designs.  Making  these  petroglyphs  with  the 
tools  used  by  the  Indians  would  be  a  laborious  procedure,  and 
we  can  assume  that  the  scribe  eliminated  all  but  the  essential 
marks.  Think  of  doing  artistic  work  in  making  a  form  of  a  bird 
or  an  animal  upon  a  boulder,  with  a  small  rock  to  use  as  the 
only  tool.  Sometimes  a  shari)ly  pointed  piece  of  hard  stone, 
often  a  fragment  of  (juartz,  was  used  to  make  the  finer  lines. 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  sort  of  stone  chisel  was  sometimes 
used  which  was  struck  by  a  rock  held  in  the  hand.  Some  of  the 
fine  lines  must  have  been  made  in  some  such  manner.   Scratch- 
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ing  or  rubbing  have  also  been  employed.  Some  of  the  many  dots, 
such  as  those  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bruneau  River, 
which  are  deep,  round  and  smooth,  may  have  been  made  by  a 
wearing  away  process  with  sand  and  water,  after  the  manner  of 
fire-making  with  a  fire-drill. 

The  depth  of  the  incising  varies.  Probably  an  average 
would  be  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  even  less.  Sometimes  they 
are  deeper  and  very  distinct,  but  more  often  they  are  shallow, 
while  frequently  they  are  so  faint  that  they  can  be  detected 
only  when  light  strikes  them  at  certain  angles,  as  when  viewed 
at  different  times  of  day,  marks  not  previously  observed  will 
be  brought  out  and  uncertainties  often  can  be  cleared  up.  Even 
now,  after  many  years,  some  markings  are  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  made  but  a  short  time  ago  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
work  of  recent  vandals).  Other  incisions  are  so  weathered  that 
they  are  almost  invisible,  for  they  blend  with  the  rock  surface 
and  are  covered  with  the  same  desert  varnish.  Many  instances 
occur  where  writing  of  a  later  period  is  superimposed  upon  this 
first  writing.  Even  a  third  series  of  markings  over  this  has 
been  reported. 

Few  petroglyphs  are  idle  scrawls,  but  scratches  and  various 
indentations  without  form  occur  at  times,  as  if  some  child  was 
helping  his  parents,  or  possibly  the  scribe  may  have  been  whil- 
ing  away  a  few  moments  or  trying  out  a  new  tool. 

In  photographing  petroglyphs  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  apply  some  substance  to  bring  out  the  design  more  distinctly. 
Dust  has  been  rubbed  over  the  markings,  and  a  soft  stone  or 
very  old  bone  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  use  white  chalk  to  trace  the  design. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  mark  only  the  lines  of  the  figures,  no 
more  and  no  less,  for  when  very  faint  lines  are  being  traced, 
one  is  inclined  to  imagine  too  much.  Sometimes  only  the  out- 
line is  chalked,  but  better  results  are  obtained  if  the  abrasion  is 
completely  covered.  A  satisfactory  photograph  can  sometimes 
be  made  from  a  clear  petroglyph  without  chalking  it. 

PiCTOGRAPHS  or  paintings  are  more  often  found  on  walls, 
under  rock  shelters  or  in  caves.  They  are  reported  as  occurring 
on  granite,  limestone  and  lava  rock. 

Red  is  the  color  most  commonly  used.  The  red  and  yellow 
pigments  are  usually  ochre.  Prof.  Rees  of  Salmon  says  that  all 
of  the  colors  that  he  has  seen  used  in  pictographs  were  of  min- 
eral matter,  mostly  iron,  which  gives  browns,  reds  and  greens. 
Red  pigment  from  colored  earth  has  come  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  iron  ore.  White  was  usually  from  talc,  kaolin,  or  white 
clay.  Also  gypsum  and  lime  have  been  burned  for  white.  Black 
is  charcoal  or  soot,  or  from  a  black  earth  resembling  coal  dust. 
These  pigments  are  ground  in  a  mortar  and  then  mixed  with 
grease  or  oil  of  some  kind.    This  is  then  dissolved  in  very  thin 
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gum  or  resin  of  the  pine  or  fir  tree,  and  when  mixed  and  apphed 
on  a  rock  it  will  harden  and  become  glazed  over,  which  will 
hold  its  bright  color  for  a  great  many  years,  if  not  too  much 
exposed.  Oftentimes  the  paint  is  just  water  and  coloring  matter 
which  will  oxidize,  and,  penetrating  the  rock,  will  become  part 
of  it,  which  then  can  only  be  removed  by  cutting  away. 

At  times  the  painting  appears  crudely  done,  as  if  the  paint 
had  been  smeared  on  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  piece  of  hide 
held  in  the  hand.  At  other  times  the  lines  were  neatly  executed 
and  some  sort  of  a  brush  was  probably  used,  such  as  tufts  of 
antelope  hair  held  in  the  hand  or  tied  to  a  stick.  Also,  pencils 
of  hard  fat  dipped  in  paint  may  have  been  used.  In  the  proxim- 
ity of  certain  rock  pictures,  many  dobs  and  blotches  of  paint 
have  been  observed  where  no  form  can  be  made  out.  These 
appear  to  be  just  smears  of  paint,  as  if  the  hands  had  been 
wiped,  or  endeavor  had  been  made  to  erase  or  blot  out  some 
figures  before  the  paint  had  dried. 

In  photographing  pictographs,  a  thin,  light  chalk  line  is 
often  used  to  outline  the  figures. 

Indians  have  often  been  observed  drawing  with  a  stick  in 
the  sand  or  with  charcoal  on  skins  or  other  substances,  and  it 
appears  that  in  making  these  rock  pictures,  at  least  the  general 
plan  must  have  been  sketched  previous  to  painting,  for  the 
figures  usually  appear  well  arranged  to  conform  to  the  rock  sur- 
face which  was  to  be  covered.  Otherwise,  because  of  their 
sometimes  distorted  and  awkward  characters  and  lack  of  expe- 
rience, many  errors  would  undoubtedly  have  occurred  in  the 
process  of  picture-making. 

All  Indians  have  used  the  sign  language  in  connection  with 
their  spoken  language  in  communicating  with  one  another,  and 
naturally  would  use  it  in  recording  their  ideas  upon  the  rocks. 
Since  the  making  of  rock  writings  was  such  a  laborious  task,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  Indians  would  abbreviate  and  use 
symbols  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

Among  Indians  in  general,  the  pipe  is  usually  a  symbol  of 
peace,  while  a  tomahawk  may  be  a  symbol  of  war.  To  illus- 
trate an  example  of  a  conventionalized  symbol,  we  quote  from 
Mallery:  ''Hearing  was  early  expressed  by  a  man  with  very 
large  ears;  then  by  a  head  with  very  large  ears,  and  afterward 
by  the  form  of  ears  without  the  head."  In  this  case,  due  to  crude 
execution,  it  may  be  diflicult  for  us  to  recognize  an  ear.  The 
figure  of  a  coyote  is  used  among  various  tribes  in  Idaho,  though 
it  may  not  always  represent  the  animal  itself,  but  may  symbolize 
the  mythical  culture-hero,  ''Coyote,"  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  figure  in  their  myths.'  (See  Plates  7,  17,  19,  22,  40.) 


^Thc  iVr,r  I^crrc  hidian^i,  by  IlKHMKitT  J.  SiMNDKN,  Memoirs  American 
Anth^()p()l()^][i('al  Association,  Vol.  II,  Part  .5,  pa^v  26S. 
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The  thunderbird  is  another  mythological  character,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  forms  depicted,  which  vary  according  to 
the  imaginations  of  different  Indians.^  (See  Plates  5,  9,  11,  19, 
22,.  28,  43.)  The  thunderbird  sketch  (Plate  5)  is  from  a  rock 
painting  near  Kamiah.    The  wavy  lines  signify  lightning. 

It  is  evident  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sign  language 
is  necessary  before  much  progress  can  be  made  in  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  these  writings.  ''According  to  tradition,  sign 
language  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  times.  The  old  sign 
language  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  different  from  the 
modern  form,  but  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  do  not  remember  that 
earlier  type.  The  old  style  of  sign  language  was  used  by  all  the 
interior  Salishan  tribes  known  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  by 
neighboring  tribes  of  other  stock.  The  present-day  sign  lan- 
guage *  *  *  has  been  employed  by  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century."^ 

No  Rosetta  stone  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  it  expected 
that  one  will  be  found.  It  is  not  believed  that  interpretation 
will  lead  to  records  of  great  importance,  for  in  general  they  have 
not  yet  yielded  a  rich  fund  of  information  of  these  people  of 
the  past.  These  petroglyphs  and  pictographs  relate,  princi- 
pally, to  personal  achievement  and  experiences,  records  of  visits 
of  individuals,  trail  signs,  water  signs,  warnings,  battles,  game- 
lands,  mortuary  notices,  religion,  dreams  and  ceremonies.  These 
were  the  topics  of  interest  of  their  day ;  events  which  constituted 
their  life.  We  may  expect  to  find  them  the  subjects  of  the 
stories  written  upon  the  rocks,  rather  than  ideas  of  higher  learn- 
ing, which  they  did  not  possess. 

The  first  thoughts  of  the  Indian  would  naturally  concern 
water  and  game.  Therefore,  we  can  expect  to  find  depicted  on 
the  rocks  water  signs,  signs  to  water,  game,  gamelands,  hunt- 
ing, and  accounts  of  battles  against  enemies,  who  were  ever 
encroaching  upon  their  hunting  grounds.  They,  in  turn,  being 
in  need  of  game  or  hearing  of  rich  game  lands,  would  hunt  in 
territory  other  than  their  own,  which  again  resulted  in  battles. 
These  battles  may  have  been  as  important  to  them  as  the  battles 
of  many  of  our  own  wars  have  been  to  us.  The  early  Indians 
probably  never  heard  of  our  famous  generals,  neither  have  we 
heard  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  tried  to  portray  upon 
the  rocks. 

Much  of  this  rock  writing  was  done  by  the  Indians  many 
generations  past,  but  probably  some  of  it  was  done  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  No  Indians  anywhere  today  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  or  the  interpretation  of  the  writing.  Repeated 


^Picture-Writing  of  the  American  Indians,   by   Garrick   Mallery. 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  483-487. 

^Forty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  American  Ethnology,  page  135. 
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inquiry  has  been  made,  and  according  to  Steward,  the  Indians 
themselves  have  made  serious  effort  to  obtain  this  information 
without  success/  White  man,  with  his  better  reasoning  power, 
can  make  more  headway  in  deciphering  than  can  the  present 
Indians  themselves.  Some  Indians  state  that  the  Medicine  Man 
or  Doctor  made  the  writing  and  that  he  is  the  only  one  who 
understands  them.  Some  legends  say  these  picture  rocks  fell 
from  the  sky  just  as  they  are,  while  others  say  that  some 
mythical  person  made  them.  Still  another  legend  is  that  they 
were  spirit  footprints  on  the  rocks  made  by  the  first  people  when 
the  earth  was  still  soft  and  muddy.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians 
had  no  belief  that  their  rock  paintings  were  made  by  spirits,  or 
''land  mysteries,"  or  any  other  means  than  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Besides  being  records  of  dreams,  objects  seen  in  dreams, 
guardian  spirits,  battles  and  exploits,  they  were  supposed  to 
transmit  power  from  the  objects  depicted  to  the  person  making 
the  pictures.  Young  men  and  sometimes  girls  in  certain  cere- 
monies made  rock  paintings.  From  time  to  time  older  men  also 
painted  dreams  on  cliffs.^  This  may  account  for  some  of  the 
impossible  characters  and  grotesque  figures  which  are  depicted. 

Since  the  act  of  making  the  pictographs  and  petroglyphs 
has  very  seldom  if  ever  been  observed,  and  since  the  records  of 
the  ideas  in  mind  have  not  been  handed  down,  we  have  very 
little  to  aid  us  in  translating  them. 

As  was  stated  above,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
language  of  Indians  is  essential  to  qualify  one  to  attempt  inter- 
pretation. The  person  in  Idaho  who  met  that  qualification  and 
made  numerous  interpretations,  was  the  late  John  E.  Rees,  who 
died  September  23,  1928.  He  was  an  instructor  of  history  and 
of  science  in  the  Salmon  High  School.'^  ''As  an  Indian  trader 
among  the  Lemhis  for  fifteen  years,  I  often  employed  their  best 
artists  to  draw  for  me  numerous  pictures  of  battles,  hunts,  races 
and  other  scenes  which  their  fancy  might  suggest  for  proper 
subjects.  The  best  artist  among  them  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  'Navo,'  meaning  'The  Painter,'  who  furnished  me  with 
many  drawings,  designs  and  pictographs  made  upon  paper  with 
colored  crayons  which  I  provided  for  him.  *  =i=  *  j  have 
observed  this  Indian  for  hours  at  his  work  and  questioned  him 
profusely  as  to  the  meaning  of  numerous  heiroglyphics  which  he 
used  and  the  significance  in  the  use  of  various  colored  paints. 
During  this  same  period  of  time  I  made  an  intensive  study  of 
their  language,  both  oral  and  sign,  together  with  their  customs, 
practices,  habits,  ideas  and  manner  of  life,  so  that  I  came  to 


^Steward,  page  224. 

^Tkit,  pp.  19.3-194,  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

'•^Nccrolofpj,  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Ilislorical  Society 
of  Idaho,  pa^e  80. 
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know  quite  well  the  working  and  operating  of  the  Shoshoni 
mind." 

In  this  article  are  incorporated  Prof.  Rees'  interpretations 
of  the  picture  writing  at  Stoddard  Creek,  Antelope  Creek,  the 
Blackfoot  River,  including  the  transported  rock  at  Sagehurst 
in  the  city  of  Blackfoot,  and  part  of  his  interpretation  of  paint- 
ings and  glyphs  at  Birch  Creek,  Marsh  Creek  and  Swan  Falls. 
He  has  also  made  interpretations  of  writing  along  the  Salmon 
River,  Portneuf  River,  Snake  River  at  Hagerman,  Givens,  Big 
Springs  Creek,  and  several  other  sites. 

Some  of  this  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Idaho 
State  Historical  Society,  and  other  manuscripts  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  various  libraries  and  individuals  in  the  State. 

Steward^  finds  that  curvilinear  designs  are  characteristic  of 
the  Great  Basin  area,  and  are  of  the  widest  distribution.  Since 
the  Shoshonean  culture  of  northern  Nevada  extended  into 
Idaho,  this  distribution  should  be  found  here.  We  find  in  this 
State  a  large  number  of  geometric  elements,  the  circle  occurs  in 
many  combinations;  circles  connected  in  series,  connected  cir- 
cles, circle  chains,  concentric  circles,  and  plain  circles.  We  find 
dots  to  be  most  numerous,  and  often  used  are  triangles,  wavy 
lines,  rakes,  netting,  sun,  stars,  rain  symbols,  ladder,  deer, 
m.ountain  sheep  and  other  quadrupeds,  birds,  Hzards,  bear 
tracks  or  paws,  sheep  horns,  hands,  humans  and  man  on  horse. 
Horses,  indicated  by  having  a  rider,  would  show  that  the  pic- 
ture was  made  after  horses  had  been  introduced  into  America 
by  the  Spanish  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Some  petroglyphs  consist  of  long  lines  which  indicate  maps 
or  trails.  Some  extended  lines  have  been  observed  that  follow 
certain  depressions  and  ridges  of  the  rocks,  while  at  other  times 
the  natural  holes  have  been  included.  There  may  have  been  no 
motive  for  doing  this,  yet  the  Indians  may  have  selected  these 
certain  rocks  because  their  irregularities  of  shape  corresponded 
to  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  lakes  which  they  had  in  mind. 

Many  of  these  picture  writings  have  stood  for  ages  and 
would  stand  for  ages  to  come  if  weathering  was  the  only  destroy- 
ing element.  Unfortunately,  certain  people  are  possessed  with 
a  mania  to  destroy.  The  great  majority  of  them,  we  believe, 
destroy  picture  writing  thoughtlessly,  and  do  not  realize  their 
value — that  a  rock  with  a  little  paint  or  a  few  scratches  or 
scrawls  could  be  of  any  consequence.  Never  again  will  there 
be  uncivilized  Indians  who  will  paint  or  carve  inscriptions  on 
rocks  as  in  the  past.  The  mutilating  of  some  character  may  be 
destroying  a  key-sign  to  future  interpretation,  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  Indians'  former  habitat  or  burial,  or  an  indica- 
tion of  some  other  site  valuable  to  the  archeologist. 


^Steward,  pp.  233  and  219-220. 
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Not  only  are  these  rocks  being  defaced,  but  in  Idaho  cases 
are  known  of  campers  and  trappers  damaging  them  by  building 
fires  against  pictured  walls,  of  their  being  broken  down  by 
mining  operations,  and  in  at  least  one  case,  of  their  destruc- 
tion by  dynamite  during  the  construction  of  an  irrigating  ditch. 
The  making  of  railroad  cuts  and  the  building  of  city  residences 
has  encroached  upon  some  sites,  causing  the  pictured  rocks  to 
be  broken  up,  hauled  away,  and  their  identity  lost. 

We  hope  that  more  people  will  become  interested  in  petro- 
graphy, so  that  all  picture  writing  in  the  State  will  eventually 
be  investigated  and  recorded. 

Knowledge  of  the  exact  location  of  these  rock  writings  is  of 
prime  importance  to  investigators,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
enumerating  the  sites  in  Idaho,  attention  will  be  given  our  State 
and  the  information  made  available  as  a  basis  for  future  arche- 
ological  work. 

Picture  writing  has  been  found  in  all  of  the  adjoining  states, 
but  it  is  in  those  to  the  south  where  it  is  more  abundant  and 
more  elaborate  in  nature.  In  his  publication,  'Tetroglyphs  of 
California  and  Adjoining  States,"  Dr.  J.  H.  Steward  has  listed 
many  sites  in  our  adjoining  states  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Many 
other  publications  mention  pictographs  in  Utah.  During  the 
past  year  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  sent  an 
artist,  Mrs.  Ann  Axtell  Morris,  to  this  field  to  study  and  copy 
rock  pictures. 

Idaho  seems  to  be  quite  neglected ;  it  is  but  rarely  mentioned 
in  publications.  Virtually  all  the  accounts  of  picture  writing  in 
our  State  are  in  the  publications  of  Krieger,  1928;  Spinden, 
1908;  Leiberg,  1893,  and  Mallery,  1882-3  and  1888-9. 

The  investigator's  first  question  would  be:  Does  rock  writing 
occur  in  Idaho?  If  so,  where  is  it  located,  and  in  how  many 
places  is  it  found?  We  have  listed  sixty-nine  locations.  Some- 
times these  contain  but  a  single  rock  with  few  or  many  charac- 
ters, and  often  one  site  contains  many  incised  or  painted  rocks. 
There  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many  more  sites,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  called  to  our  attention. 

We  would  appreciate  information  relative  to  any  rock  writ- 
ing, particularly  to  its  location,  pictures  that  we  may  purchase, 
and  the  gift  or  loan  of  any  negative  or  photograph.  Sketches 
are  also  desired. 

For  their  interest  and  assistance,  we  wish  to  thank  particu- 
larly the  Regional  Oflice  of  the  National  Forest  Service  at 
Ogden,  Forest  Supervisor  Mr.  CJuy  Mains  of  the  P)()ise  National 
Poorest;  Mr.  J.  P.  (Jipson  of  C^aldwell;  Mr.  (\  A.  Hottolfsen  of 
Arco,  Mr.  Hyrd  Trego  of  Blackfoot,  and  all  others  who  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  locations  which  follow:  (Loca- 
tions are  given  with  reference  to  the  Hoise  meridian.) 
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LOCATIONS 

Site  1.  Priest  Lake,  Bonner  County  fPictograph).  Twp. 
60N,  Rng.  4W,  Sec.  6.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ryan,  Forest  Supervisor  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  in  a  letter,  states:  *'0n  a  granite  cliff 
located  on  the  west  shore  of  Priest  Lake,  Idaho,  about  six  feet 
above  the  high  water  mark,  is  a  strip  of  painting  approximately 
four  feet  long  by  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  and  is  quite  legible. 
This  particular  point  on  the  lake  is  known  as  Indian  Rock.'' 

2.  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  Bonner  County  fPetroglyph). 
Twp.  56N,  Rng.  2E,  Sec.  19.  From  article  with  drawing  by 
John  B.  Leiberg  of  Hope,  Idaho,  in  Science,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  555, 
Sept.  22,  1893,  p.  156:  'There  is  one  locaKty  in  Northern  Idaho 
known  to  me  with  true  rock-carvings.  It  is  located  opposite 
the  outlet  of  the  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  into  Lake  Pend 
d'Oreille,  about  one-quarter  mile  north  from  the  shore.  A 
rocky  point  of  land  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  250-300  feet 
above  the  extensive  marshes  bordering  the  river  at  this  point. 
The  rock  is  a  highly  siliceous  magnesian  schist,  extremely  hard 
and  difficult  to  chisel  with  even  the  most  carefully  tempered 
modern  steel  tools.  The  schists  are  rather  thinly  bedded,  have 
a  dip  of  about  85  degrees,  and  the  wear  of  the  lake  in  former 
ages,  when  its  waters  stood  at  a  much  higher  level,  has  broken 
the  strata  apart  and  left  numerous  large  slabs  standing  in  an 
upright  position.  On  the  face  of  one  of  these  tablets  of  rock 
occur  the  carvings  (as  delineated  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion). They  occupy  a  space  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  seven  feet  in  height.  There  are  twenty-eight  figures, 
evidently  representing  the  footprints  of  the  bear,  three  of  the 
tracks  with  double  sets  of  toes,  three  with  but  four  toes,  and 
one  with  but  three  toes.  Three  figures  which  may  represent 
tracks  of  the  cougar.  One  arrowhead.  Three  points  within 
circles.  One  mountain  goat.  Two  sets  of  circles  composed  of 
five  and  six  respectively,  and  three  large  figures  of  unknown 
meaning.  Besides  these  figures,  there  are  evidences  of  many 
light  scratches,  but  the  lines  are  too  dim  to  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty. Nearly  all  the  figures  are  thickly  overgrown  with  close 
clinging  rock-Hchens,  rendering  the  whole  quite  inconspicuous. 
Close  and  diligent  search  has  failed  to  bring  any  further  inscrip- 
tions to  light  in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  connection  with  this  petroglyph  lies  in  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  The  lines  of  the  figures  were  not  mere  scratches, 
but  are  deep,  wide  grooves  cut  smoothly  into  this  excessively 
hard  rock,  many  of  the  grooves  forming  the  representations  of  the 
bear  tracks.  Fig.  2  (bear  tracks)  are  3.2  cm.  in  width  and  1.2 
cm.  in  depth,  while  the  cutting  forming  Fig.  3  is  in  its  broadest 
portion  5.5  cm.  wide  and  2.5  cm.  deep.  The  a})pearance  of  the 
grooves,  the  smoothness  of  the  sides  and  freedom  from  signs 
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of  chipping  gives  cause  for  the  behef  that  they  were  cut  into 
the  rock  by  friction  and  not  by  chiseKng.  A  piece  of  wood 
properly  shaped  and  constantly  charged  with  water  and  sharp 
sand  could  be  used  to  cut  such  grooves,  while  the  same  manner 
of  tool  rotated  by  a  bow  would  cut  holes  such  as  make  up 
Fig.  10." 

From  ''History  of  North  Idaho"  1903,  (Western  Historical 
Publishing  Co.),  page  754: 

''On  the  rocky  shores  of  Lake  Pend  d' Oreille,  near  what  is 
known  as  Steamboat  Landing  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  are  some 
rude  carvings  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  John 
B.  Leiberg  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  They  have  appar- 
ently been  made  to  represent  the  feet  and  claws  or  toes  of 
animals  and  their  forms  of  birds  and  beasts.  There  are  also 
figures  bearing  no  resemblance  to  existing  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  present  generation  of  Indians  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  or  authorship  of  these  figures,  and  their  ancestors  have 
handed  down  no  legends  concerning  the  workman  who  wrought 
so  indelibly  in  the  everlasting  rocks.  The  carvings  appear  on 
the  face  of  granite  formations  so  hard  that  no  metal  instrument 
of  modern  manufacture  could  possibly  reproduce  them  on  the 
same  surface." 

We  consider  Mr.  Leiberg's  original  description  as  authentic, 
and  through  a  comparison  of  photographs  with  Leiberg's  draw- 
ing it  is  evident  that  the  two  writings  are  identical,  and  without 
a  doubt  the  latter  location,  as  being  near  Steamboat  Landing,  is 
incorrect.  Steamboat  Landing  is  in  Idlewild  Bay,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Bayview. 

John  Frenger,  of  Hope,  Idaho,  states  that  a  mile  south  of 
Denton  Station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  a  rock 
with  writing  "cut  in."  This  point,  which  Mr.  Frenger  has 
marked  on  a  map,  is  about  one-half  mile  north  of  Clark's  Fork 
River,  and  is  in  Twp.  56N,  Rng.  2E,  Sec.  19,  about  one-quarter 
mile  east  of  the  center  of  the  section.  This  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  marsh,  known  as  Denton  Slough,  which  runs  to  the  base 
of  this  petroglyphic  rock.  The  rock,  which  is  about  12  feet  by 
6  feet,  is  on  land  owned  by  Conrad  Grant.    (See  Plate  2.) 

Mamaloose  or  Memaloose  Island,  Twp.  56N,  Rng.  IE, 
Sec.  14:  A  letter  from  Dr.  Floyd  (i.  Wendle,  Sandpoint,  Idaho, 
states,  "Indian  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  on  the  rocks  on 
Mamak)()se  Iskmd,  and  adjacent  mainland.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  inscriptions.  *  *  *  Mamaloose  Island  (owned 
by  Dr.  Wendle)  contains  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  above  high 
water,  and  is  located  about  one  thousand  feet  from  the  main- 
land and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  from  the  moutii  of 
Clark's  Fork  liiver.  *  *  *  There  is  a  large  bear  i)aw  inscribed 
by  the  Indians  upon  the  rocks  on  the  mainland,  and  it  was 
through  the  memory  of  these  rocks  and  1  he  bear  paw  inscription 
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that  the  Kullyspell  ruins,  which  was  built  by  David  Thompson, 
the  fur  trader,  in  1809,  were  relocated  in  1903.     (See  Plate  3.) 

Letter  from  John  Frenger,  Hope,  Idaho:  ''Xforthwest  about 
two  miles  from  Mamaloose  Island  is  Cottage  Island,  locally 
known  as  Child's  Island,  and  there  are  five  bear  paws  on  the 
rocks  on  the  north  shore.  *  *  *  Writing  is  also  found  on 
Mamaloose  Island  and  shore  of  mainland." 

The  following  site  has  not  yet  been  definitely  located.  From 
''Life  of  General  Isaac  I.  Stevens,"  by  Hazard  Stevens,  Vol.  1, 
page  401:  ''October  31  (1853).  He  (Garry,  Spokane  Indian 
Chief)  also  narrates  the  story  of  a  superstition  respecting  a  point 
of  painted  rock  in  Pend  d' Oreille  Lake,  situated  near  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Michal  Ogden.  The  Indians,  he  says,  do  not 
venture  to  pass  this  point,  fearing  that  the  Great  Spirit  may, 
as  related  in  the  legends,  create  a  commotion  in  the  water  and 
cause  them  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  The  painted 
rocks  are  very  high,  and  bear  effigies  of  men  and  beasts  and 
other  characters,  made,  as  the  Indians  believe,  by  a  race  of  men 
who  preceded  them  as  inhabitants  of  the  land." 

3.  CoEUR  d'Alene  Lake,  Kootenai  County  (Pet).  Twp. 
49N,  Rng.  4W,  Sec.  14.  Captain  C.  R.  Barnes  of  the  steamer 
"Flyer"  of  the  Red  Collar  Line,  Inc.,  writes:  "The  only  Indian 
writing  I  know  of  on  the  lake  is  at  Del  Cardo  (Ladelcard)  Bay, 

about  eight  miles  from  Coeur 
d'Alene,  but  the  rock  has 
been  broken  in  two  by  some- 
one trying  to  pry  it  up,  and 
they  succeeded  in  getting 
away  with  part  of  it.  *  *  * 
I  am  very  much  interested  in 
this  rock  myself,  and  will  be 
glad  to  assist  you  personally 
if  there  is  anything  further  I 
can  do." 

Letter  from  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Bryon,   Marine  Route  3,  at 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho:  "The 
writing  of  which  I  speak  is 
p,  .    r  z   .■       rA,        c-    ;  located  on  the  flat  mica  rocks 

yi.  4.      Luke  Loenr  d  Aleno.      hile  3.  7  i  i 

near  the  water  s  edge,  about 
eight  miles  from  Coeur  d'Alene  City,  on  one  of  the  points  of  land 
forming  Del  Cardo  Bay.  The  writing  is  very  old  and  I  have  been 
told  by  old-timers  on  the  lake  that  even  the  Indians  know  noth- 
ing of  its  meaning.  It  is  not  a  painting,  but  is  cut  in  the  rock  in 
a  shallow  groove,  and  does  not  show  animal  figures,  but  rather 
signs,  such  as  our  own  handwriting.  This  is  the  only  writing 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  this  locality,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
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only  bit  on  the  lake.  There  is  a  very  wonderful  writing  on  the 
rocks  along  the  banks  of  the  Spokane  River  just  below  Spokane, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Norsemen  many 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  whites.  From  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  two  writings,  they  seem  to  be  similar." 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Gimble,  Desmet,  Idaho,  sends  a  photograph. 
(See  Plate  4.) 

4.  Chatcolet,  Benewah  County  (Pic).  Twp.  47N,  Rng. 
3W,  Sec.  31.  Mr.  C.  J.  Chaffins,  Director  of  Heyburn  Park, 
says  that  in  Heyburn  Park,  about  one  thousand  feet  southwest 
of  the  town  of  Chatcolet  on  the  rocks  to  the  north  and  above 
the  railroad,  are  Indian  paintings. 

From  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  page  194:  'The  nearest  rock  painting  to  the 
present  location  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  are  said  to  be  at  Chat- 
colet." 

5.  Kamiah,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  33N,  Rng.  4E, 
about  Sec.  30.   Along  the  east  side  of  the  Clearwater  River  are 

pictographs,  according  to  Prof.  H.  L. 
Talkington  of  Lewiston  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Krieger  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  letter 
from  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Curator  of 
Ethnology,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  'T 
am  enclosing  a  drawing  of  a  painting 
(red)  on  a  large  granite  boulder  about 
four  miles  above  Kamiah,  Idaho,  at  one 
end  of  a  railroad  cut,  which  I  made 
when  on  survey  parties  in  1897.  This 
shows  a  thunderbird  and  several  other 
symbols.  I  have  only  the  drawing  of  the 
thunderbird  at  hand."  (See  Plate  5.) 
"A  mile  or  two  above  Kamiah,  on  the 
Clearwater  River,  a  small  group  of 
paintings  existed  until  destroyed  by  a 
railroad  grading.  The  animals  repre- 
sented were  men  and  deer  or  elk." 
(From  ''The  Nez  Perce  Indians,"  by 
H.  J.  Spinden,  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropological  Association,  Vol. 
2,  Part  3,  page  232.) 
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6.  Buffalo  Rock,  at  Buffalo  Eddy,  Nez  Perce  County 
(Pet.  and  Pic).  Twp.  33N,  Rng.  5W,  Sec  22  or  23.  The  sur- 
veyed distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater  River  at 
Lewiston  by  the  (Geological  Survey  is  twenty  miles.  "Buifalo 
F](idy  is  six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  (irande  Ronde  River, 
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and  here,  on  the  Idaho  side  of  Snake  River,  are  three  pictures 
of  buffalo  and  quite  a  bit  of  carved  work." — Letter  from  Capt. 
W.  P.  Brewrink,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

'The  unique  inscriptions,  human  figurine,  and  animal  figure 
rock  sculptures,  and  paintings  of  the  bison  at  Buffalo  Rock, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Snake  River,  differ  radically  from  other  nearby  inscrip- 
tions and  are  not  characteristic  of  the  petroglyphs  or  picto- 
graphs  of  Central  Idaho.  They  resemble  much  more  what  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  typical  Basket  Maker  environment." 
— From  ''Prehistoric  Inhabitants  of  the  Columbia  River  Val- 
ley," by  Herbert  W.  Krieger,  Curator  Division  of  Ethnology, 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  in  "Explorations  and  Field  Work  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  1927." 

"Perhaps  the  most  famous  site  of  petroglyphs  is  Buffalo 
Rock,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Lewiston,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Snake  River.  This  granite  rock  stands  by  itself  on  a 
small  flat  at  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  canyon.  A  considerable 
village,  named  Ilokotbatpi,  was  formerly  situated  around  it. 
The  rock  takes  its  name  from  crude  but  unmistakable  figures  of 
buffalo  painted  with  red  paint,  on  the  upriver  side.  Some  of 
these  figures  have  been  removed  and  others  destroyed  by 
archeologically  inclined  vandals,  so  that  only  two  are  now  in 
good  condition.  Near  these  buffalo  figures  are  two  signs,  each 
with  one  vertical  line  and  seven  horizontal  lines  on  the  left  side, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  rake.  These  figures  are  painted  in  black  and 
yellow  paint." 

The  most  interesting  group  is  on  the  down-river  side  of  the 
rock.  A  considerable  area  of  the  rock  is  still  covered  with  a 
varnish-like  brown  paint.  This  covering  was  removed  by  peck- 
ing and  figures  formed  which  stand  out  in  gray  against  the 
brown  background.  Most  of  these  figures  appear  to  represent 
men  who  in  some  cases  have  horns  on  the  head,  possibly  meant 
for  buffalo-horn  head  dresses.  The  arms  are  long,  with  the 
elbows  bent  and  the  hands  on  a  level  with  the  broad  shoulders. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  hands  carry  wands  or  bows.  The  bodies, 
from  the  shoulder  down,  resemble  the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  hips 
being  very  narrow  and  the  legs  short.  A  mountain  goat  with 
greatly  elongated  horns  is  represented  above  one  of  the  man- 
like figures.  In  general  style  these  petroglyphs  closely  resemble 
those  found  elsewhere  in  the  Basin  area. 

"On  a  weather-worn  boulder  close  by  the  group  just  de- 
scribed occur  other  figures  which  appear  to  have  been  simply 
pecked.  The  mountain  goat,  the  snake  (?),  and  various  geo- 
metric signs  or  symbols  occur  here."  From  "The  Nez  Perce 
Indians,"  by  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  in  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association,  Vol.  2,  Part  3,  November,  1908, 
pp.  231-233. 
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7.  Indian  Ladder  Point  or  Lime  Point,  Nez  Perce 
County  (Pic).  Twp.  32N,  Rng.  5W,  Sec.  21,  twenty- 
seven  miles  above  Lewiston.  ''As  I  remember  there  are  some 
painted  rocks  in  a  canyon  of  the  Snake  River  well  above  Buffalo 
Rock.  The  subject  matter  of  which  are  goat-like  animals  and 
symbols  of  more  or  less  geometric  form.  I  only  vaguely  remem- 
ber these,  however,  and  cannot  give  the  location,  but  think 
they  were  on  Indian  Ladder  Point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grande 
Ronde  River." — Letter  from  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

8.  White  Horse  Rapids,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  29N, 
Rng.  4W,  on  line  of  Sees.  28  and  29,  fifty-five  miles  above  Lewis- 
ton.  Captain  Brewrink  states:  ''A  little  painting  is  found  on 
rocks  on  the  Idaho  side  of  Snake  River  at  White  Horse  Rapids." 


/*/.  6.      I'iltshiirfi  Lttmliiin.      Silr  9. 


9.  Pittsburg  Landing,  Idaho  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  27N, 
Rng.  IW,  Sec.  about  33.  Seventy-five  and  one-half  miles  above 
Lewiston.  James  Hockaday,  states  that  on  land  of  the 
Circle  C'  (C.C'.  and  H.)  ranch,  west  of  Whitebird  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Snake  River,  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  are  carved 
rocks.  Captain  W.  P.  Brewrink  has  sent  photographs  of  Indian 
petroglyphs  appearing  on  five  boulders  at  this  site.  This  is 
eighty  miles  by  boat  above  Lewiston.     (See  Plate  6.) 

10.  Pine  P>ar,  Idaho  C^ounty  (Pic).  Twp.  25X,  Rng.  2W, 
Sec  23.  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Forest, 
Roy  A.  Philli[)s,  states  in  a  letter  that  Assistant  Suj)ervisor 
P>lake  reports  that  during  the  winter  of  192r)-2()  he  observed  a 
a  number  of  paintings  of  pictures  and  characters  on  the  face  of 
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rock  bluffs  along  the  Snake  River.  These  paintings  are  in  red 
and  were  found  on  bluffs  for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  east  bank  of  Snake  River  between  what  is 
known  as  Pine  Bar  and  Sheep  Creek.  *  ^  ^  n  appears  that 
the  Indians  used  to  make  camp  at  Willow  Creek,  immediately 
above  Pine  Bar  and  just  below  these  paintings.  Mr.  Blake 
recalls  seeing  between  ten  and  twenty  painted  characters. 
*  *  *  These  paintings  are  located  about  thirty  miles  by 
mountain  trail  from  Riggins,  Idaho,  and  can  be  reached  by 
saddle  horse,  involving  about  a  three  days  round  trip  from  an 
auto  road." 

This  is  located  about  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Sheep 
Creek. 

11.  High  Bar,  Idaho  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  25N,  Rng.  2W, 
Sec.  23.  This  is  listed  as  a  separate  site,  although  evidently  it 
is  very  near  the  Pine  Bar  location,  since  these  are  inscriptions 
and  not  paintings,  as  noted  in  Site  No.  10.  A  letter  from  W.  P. 
Brewrink,  Snake  River  Boat  Captain,  states  that  ''High  Bar  is 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  down  the  Snake  River  (north)  from 
the  mouth  of  Sheep  Creek.  Evidently  the  same  place  forest 
service  men  call  Pine  Bar,  but  I  never  heard  it  called  by  that 
name.  The  upper  end  of  the  bar  is  covered  with  big  boulders, 
a  great  many  of  which  have  more  or  less  Indian  writing  or 
characters  carved  on  them." 

12.  Eagle  Bar,  Adams  County  (Pic).  Twp.  22N,  Rng. 
3W,  Sec.  27.  Under  a  rock  shelter  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  Snake  River  at  Eagle  Bar,  are  Indian  pictographs  painted 
red,  says  Frank  A.  Kennedy,  Boise  mining  engineer. 

13.  Rhett  Creek,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  25N,  Rng. 
9E,  Sec.  30.  Rhett  Creek  empties  into  the  Salmon  River  from 
the  north.  Salmon  River  is  also  known  as  the  "River  of  No 
Return."  Letter  from  Monroe  Hancock,  Salmon  River  boat- 
man, says:  ''The  Indian  sign  writings  that  I  know  of  are  all 
in  almost  inaccessible  places  and  are  not  very  numerous.  I  have 
marked  these  on  a  map  (Forest  Map)  and  are  all  made  with 
red  paint.  At  each  place  they  are  in  one  or  sometimes  two 
groups.  They  are  under  overhanging  cliffs,  sheltered  from  the 
weather.  There  is  one  cave  that  I  know  of,  with  many  pictures 
and  marks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes."  (Cave  is  on  Big  Creek,  site 
No.  20.)  The  pictograph  marked  on  the  map  is  in  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Forest  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Salmon  River,  just 
below  Rhett  Creek. 

W.  G.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
states  in  "Water  Power  Resources  of  the  Salmon  River  Be- 
tween Salmon,  Idaho,  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Salmon  River," 
1922,  p.  44:    "At  a  point  eight  miles  upstream  from  the  South 
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Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  and  118  miles  down  stream  from 
Salmon  (City  are)  two  rock  cliffs  of  granite  gneiss.  *  *  *  At 
the  bottom  of  the  right  wall  are  Indian  paintings.'^  This  is 
called  Painted  Rock  dam  site. 

14.  Hot  Springs  Creek,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  25N, 
Rng.  HE,  Sec.  12.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gipson  of  Caldwell  has  given  me 
the  location  of  rock  writing  that  he  found  in  Nez  Perce  National 
Forest  across  the  Salmon  River  from  the  mouth  of  Hot  Springs 
Creek. 

15.  Horse  Creek,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  24N,  Rng. 
14E,  Sec  22.  Salmon  River  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  Horse 
Creek  in  the  Salmon  National  Forest,  Mr.  M.  Hancock  has 
located  Indian  painting. 

16.  Butts  Bar,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  23N,  Rng. 
14E,  Sec.  11.  In  the  Idaho  National  Forest,  at  the  mouth  of 
Butts  Creek,  where  it  enters  the  Salmon  River,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gip- 
son has  located  picture  writing. 

17.  Anita  Creek,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  23N,  Rng. 
15E,  about  Sec  20.  Mr.  M.  Hancock  has  marked  the  site  on 
the  south  side  of  Anita  Creek  and  west  bank  of  the  Salmon 
River,  in  Idaho  National  Forest. 

18.  Stoddard  Creek,  Idaho  County  (Pic).  Twp.  22N, 
Rng.  14E,  Sec.  13.  In  Idaho  National  Forest  on  the  north  side 
of  Stoddard  Creek,  not  far  from  where  it  enters  the  Middle 
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Fork  of  the  Salmon  River,  pictographs  are  found.  Mr.  Gipson 
says  some  trapper  has  built  a  brush  shelter  and  the  smoke  from 
the  campfire  has  considerably  damaged  the  picture  writing. 
Mr.  John  E.  Rees  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gipson: 

"I  received  the  pictographs  you  sent  me.  I  can  only  give  you 
an  outline  of  their  meaning.  Before  one  can  go  very  deep  into 
interpretation  of  these  writings  they  would  necessarily  have  to 
examine  them  in  situ.  Many  marks  and  symbols  which  you 
would  overlook  would  mean  very  much  to  a  person  in  writing 
or  deciphering  them.  I  usually  examine  them  quite  thoroughly 
and  then  chalk  the  writings  as  they  were  intended  when  written, 
before  I  photograph  them.  Also  the  wear  of  years  will  efface 
some  of  the  writings  and  others  will  chip  away.  What  I  say  of 
these  writings  is  only  approximate.  I  would  have  to  examine 
them  in  person  to  be  absolutely  sure.  To  describe  them  so  that 
you  will  understand,  I  have  numbered  each  character  that  I 
write  you  about.     *    *    * 

'Tlate  7,  Fig.  1,  is  a  male  coyote,  and  it  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  writings,  and  therefore  is  significant,  as  it  represents  the 
Shoshoni  tribe  of  Indians,  designating  that  some  member  of 
that  tribe  made  the  writings.  There  is  a  legend  among  the  Sho- 
shonean  family  that  a  coyote  lived  with  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
from  their  union  sprung  the  Shoshonis,  and  he  is  the  symbol  of 
this  family.  But  there  are  eight  tribes  of  the  Shoshonean  family. 
One  of  these  tribes  was  the  Tukuarikas  or  Sheepeaters,  repre- 
sented here  by  the  mountain  sheep  (Fig.  2)  in  association  with 
the  coyote,  and  they  are  therefore  the  tribe  that  made  the 
the  writings.    The  elk  (Fig.  3),  the  goat  (Fig.  4),  and  the  kid 
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(Fig.  5)  are  the  principal  animals  upon  which  the  tribe  subsists. 
The  Greek  or  St.  George  Cross  (Fig.  6)  represents  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  These  winds  must  al- 
ways be  propitiated  that  no  hate  or  evil  may  blow  against  the 
tribe.  All  of  this  petroglyph  represents  a  game  landmark  and 
a  division  of  the  hunting  rights  in  this  section  of  the  tribes  or 
parties  inhabiting  it. 

Plate  8  represents  an  Indian  preparing  for  war  and  muster- 
ing his  forces.  Fig.  1,  the  bow,  and  Fig.  2,  the  spear  point, 
designates  the  weapons  by  which  this  war  or  fight  will  be  waged. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  leader  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  men,  as  the 
dots  are  counters  of  his  followers.  In  front  of  him  are  his  bow 
and  spear.    Figs.  4  and  5  are  two  scouts. 

Plate  9  shows  the  result  of  a  battle.  I  cannot  tell  between 
what  tribes  this  battle  occurred.  The  leaders  of  the  two  factions, 
Figs.  1  and  2,  on  horseback, 
are  not  all  photographed. 
The  head  part  is  gone,  so 
that  I  cannot  tell  how  they 
were  marked  to  designate 
them.  Fig.  3  is  perhaps  the 
leader.  Fig.  1.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  fight, 
in  killing  several  of  his  ene- 
mies, as  his  coup  stick  at  the 
right  shows  that  he  has  killed 
eight.  However,  he  lost  his 
life,  as  he  is  decapitated.  His 
horse  he  rode  in  battle  is 
Fig.  4.  Fig.  5  is  a  shaman 
with  his  right  hand  touching 
his  mystic  tent  or  tipi,  which 
is  of  diamond  shape,  with  the 
outline  of  the  thunderbird 
within.  The  thunderbird  was 
a  go-between,  between  man 
on  earth  and  his  god  in  the 
sun.  This  represents  a  pro- 
pitiatory council,  trying  to 
appease  god  after  losing  so 
heavily  in  battle.  Fig.  6  is 
the  counters,  showing  that 
many  men  were  lost  in  the 
fight,  and  the  T-shaped  out- 
lines shows  that  the  chief  or  leader  was  buried  with  ihem. 
Fig.  7  was  a  noted  warrior  killed.  Warriors  were  always  repre- 
sented by  a  breech  clout  hanging  down  between  the  legs.  That 
is  all  they  wore  in  })attle.    He  is  not  only  d?capitate(l,  but  a 
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circle  about  him  shows  that  he  was  cut  off  or  dead.  The  other 
decapitated  men,  Fig:.  8,  were  killed.  The  exploits  of  the  leader, 
Fig.  2,  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  He  was  very  successful  and  won  the 
fight.  He  wears  ten  feathers  in  his  hair  showing  he  killed  ten 
of  his  enemies.  He  is  being  carried  about  by  his  own  men,  cele- 
brating his  victory.  The  decapitated  men  and  markers  show 
other  enemies  that  he  had  killed  in  the  fight.  Fig.  9  is  the 
center  attraction  of  this  writing.  No  mention  is  ever  made  in 
an  Indian  writing  of  any  discomfort  or  defeat  on  their  part; 
they  are  always  extolling  their  own  feats,  never  their  defeats. 
Just  what  it  was  all  about  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  other  picto- 
graphs  relate  these  things.  While  I  can  see  disjointed  minutinae, 
yet  the  main  outline  is  as  I  have  written  you  above.    *    *    *." 

19.  Papoose  Creek,  Valley  County  (Pic).  Twp.  21N, 
Rng.  14E,  Sec.  10.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Salmon  River  and  the  north  side  of  Papoose  Creek,  in  the 
Idaho  National  Forest,  Mr.  Monroe  Hancock  has  located 
pictographs. 

20.  (a)  Big  Creek,  Valley  County  (Pic).  Twp.  20N, 
Rng.  14E,  Sec.  6.  Monroe  Hancock  writes:  'There  is  one  cave 
that  I  know  of,  with  many  pictures  and  marks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes."  This  is  the  cave  here  on  Big  Creek.  Harry  Shellworth 
of  the  Boise  Payette  Lumber  Company  also  says  that  in  Idaho 
National  Forest,  on  the  north  side  of  Big  Creek,  near  where 
Goat  Creek  enters  it,  is  a  cave  containing  pictographs.  Looking 
across  Big  Creek  to  the  south  from  here  he  reports  seeing  an- 
other cave  with  pictographs.  About  one-half  mile.to  the  south 
of  these  caves  is  the  monument  marking  a  site  in  the  Sheepeater 
Indian  war.  Mr.  Scribner,  Idaho  National  Forest  Supervisor, 
has  also  marked  a  map  locating  these  caves  containing  Indian 
writing. 

21.  (b)  Big  Creek,  Valley  County  (Pic).  Twp.  20N' 
Rng.  14E,  Sec.  5.  Mr.  Harry  Shellworth  says  that  on  Big  Creek 
lives  "Uncle"  Dave  Lewis,  age  84,  who  was  in  the  Sheepeater 
campaign,  knows  this  part  of  the  country  well,  and  tells  Mr. 
Shellworth  that  pictographs  are  found  all  along  Big  Creek  from 
the  caves  (Site  20)  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon.  The 
country  is  extremely  rough  here.  Mr.  Shellworth  has  marked 
on  a  map  the  location  of  Indian  painting  as  occurring  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  the  caves  of  Site  20,  on  the 
north  side  of  Big  Creek  across  from  the  mouth  of  Burnt  Creek. 

22.  Rattlesnake  Creek,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp. 
20N,  Rng.  14E,  Sec.  22.  A  letter  from  John  N.  Kinney,  Forest 
Supervisor  of  the  Salmon  National  Forest,  states:  ''You  will 
find  herewith  a  map  of  the  Salmon  National  Forest  showing 
seven  Indian  writing  locations.    There  are  probably  more,  but 
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these  are  all  of  which  we  have  definite  information.  It  is 
assumed  that  part  of  these  writings  are  of  Sheepeater  origin, 
and  the  balance  of  the  Lemhi  Indians.  All  these  writings  are 
rock  paintings  and  while  several  efforts  are  known  to  have  been 
made  in  an  attempt  to  take  photographs,  to  my  knowledge  none 
have  been  successful.  *  *  =5=  Crude  drawings  of  men,  deer, 
and  other  animals  seem  to  predominate." 

One  of  these  sites  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Middle  Fork 
of  the  Salmon  River,  where  the  first  creek  north  of  Rattle- 
snake, which  is  unnamed  on  the  map,  enters  the  Middle  Fork. 

23.  (a)  Camas  Creek,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  18N, 
Rng.  15E,  Sec.  12.  Township  unsurveyed.  About  a  half  mile 
west  of  Yellowjacket  Creek,  on  Camas  Creek  in  the  Salmon 
National  Forest.    John  N.  Kinney. 

24.  (h)  Camas  Creek,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  18N, 
Rng.  16E,  Sec.  8.  John  N.  Kinney,  supervisor  of  the  Salmon 
National  Forest,  locates  pictographs  near  Camas  Creek,  about 
one  mile  east  of  Yellowjacket  Creek.  David  Laing,  former  For- 
est Supervisor  of  Challis  National  Forest,  says  the  painting 
seems  quite  fresh  and  is  overhead  in  a  small  cave  at  this  site. 

25.  Big  Loon  Creek,  Custer  County  (Pic).  Twp.  17N, 
Rng.  14E,  Sec.  18.  Robert  (Bob)  Limbert,  Boise  guide  and 
naturalist,  says  he  has  photographed  pictographs  at  the  mouth 
of  Loon  Creek  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  in 
the  Challis  National  Forest. 

26.  Little  Loon  Creek,  Custer  County  (Pic).  Twp. 
16N,  Rng.  12E,  Sec.  between  12  and  13.  Bob  Limbert  also  says 
Indian  painting  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Loon  Creek 
and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  in  Challis  National 
Forest. 

27.  Marble  Creek,  Valley  County  (Pic).  Twp.  16N, 
Rng.  12E,  Sec  8.  Mr.  Guy  Mains,  Supervisor  of  Boise  National 
Forest  and  former  Supervisor  of  the  Payette  National  Forest, 
says  that  in  this  Payette  Forest,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Salmon  River,  and  east  side  of  Marble  Creek,  picto- 
graphs are  found,  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  of  a  cave. 
The  figures  here  consist  of  men,  some  dots  and  a  rising  sun 
character. 

28.  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon,  Custer  County.  Twp. 
16N,  Rng.  11 F,  Sec.  3.  Mr.  E.  F.  McKee,  Acting  Poorest  Super- 
visor of  the  Challis  National  Forest,  writes:  "While  none  of 
the  Challis  personnel  have  very  definite  information  concerning 
any  writing  in  the  ('hallis  Forest,  we  have  been  informed  of  the 
the  approximate  location  of  some,  which  is  shown  by  a  red 
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cross  on  the  enclosed  map.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  are 
carv^ed  or  painted.  *  *  *."  Located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River,  with  un-named  creeks  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  about  five  miles  due  west  of  Marble  Creek, 
according  to  the  Challis  Forest  map. 

29.  (a)  Salmon  River,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  23N, 
Rng.  15E,  Sec.  28.  At  the  junction  of  the  Salmon  River  and 
the  ]\Iiddle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  in  the  Salmon  National  Forest, 
are  pictographs,  according  to  John  N.  Kinney,  Forest  Super- 
visor. 


PI.  10.      Drauing  of  Indian  Paintinii  near  Colson  Creek,  by  George  E.  Shoup.      Site  30. 


30.  Colson  Creek,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  22N,  Rng. 
16E,  Sec.  18.  Monroe  Hancock  has  noted  these  paintings,  and 
John  N.  Kinney  writes :  ''Some  years  ago,  ]\Ir.  George  E.  Shoup 
made  the  enclosed  sketch  of  Indian  paintings  on  a  rock  near 
Colson.  (See  Plate  10. )  They  are  in  red  over  an  older  series  of 
paintings  which  could  not  be  deciphered,  and  are  located  about 
a  day's  travel  on  horse  below  the  town  of  Shoup,  on  the  north 
side  of  Salmon  River.  Shoup  is  the  end  of  the  auto  road.  The 
sketch  is  about  one-third  of  the  first  part  of  a  series,  the  lower 
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two-thirds  near  the  ground  being  partly  or  entirely  defaced. 
*  *  *  Parties  friendly  to  the  Indians  have  attempted  to  have 
several  different  paintings  translated,  but  so  far  without  suc- 
cess. The  present-day  Indians  either  cannot  or  will  not  trans- 
late the  writings."    These  are  in  the  Salmon  National  Forest. 

31.  (h)  Salmon  River,  Lemhi  County  fPic).  Twp.  23N, 
Rng.  17E,  Sec.  2.  On  the  south  side  of  Salmon  River,  across 
from  the  mouth  of  Little  Sheepeater  Creek,  in  the  Salmon 
National  Forest,  John  N.  Kinney  states  that  pictographs  are 
located. 

32.  (c)  Salmon  River,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  23N, 
Rng.  21E,  Sec.  19.  Mr.  John  N".  Kinney  states  that  nine  miles 
north  of  Salmon  City  are  located  paintings,  just  to  the  south 
of  Boyle  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  Salmon  River  and  west  side 
of  the  road. 

33.  Grouse  Creek,  Custer  County  (Pic).  Twp.  13N, 
Rng.  22E,  Sec.  17.  In  the  southwest  comer  of  Section  17,  just 
to  the  west  of  Grouse  Creek,  a  branch  of  Pahsimeroi  Creek,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Harrington  of  Idaho  Falls  says  is  a  pit  or  sink-hole  which 
is  difficult  to  find,  but  inside  of  this  pit  are  Indian  paintings. 

34.  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  Clark  County  (Pic).  Twp. 
12N,  Rng.  33E,  Sec.  about  5  and  6.  Along  this  creek  the  valley 
narrows  about  one  mile  northwest  of  Edie  and  on  the  lava  cliffs 
at  this  place  are  Indian  paintings,  says  J.  A.  Harrington. 

35.  Indian  Head  Gulch,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  12N, 
Rng.  29E,  Sec.  36.  In  the  Lemhi  National  Forest,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  due  east  of  the  Nichols  Ranch  and  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  Reno,  is  Indian  Head  Gulch,  which  is  just 
south  of  Eidleman  Canyon.  Robert  N.  Bell,  former  State  Mine 
Inspector,  says  that  here  is  a  cave  facing  south  and  is  forty  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  nearly  flat  roof  and  a  wall 
at  the  back.  Pictographs  are  on  the  back  and  east  walls  of  this 
cave.  Mr.  Bell  has  a  drawing  made  by  Miss  Barzee,  of  Reno, 
and  an  interpretation  of  this  painting  by  John  E.  Rees  in  the 
Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Idaho  (1927-1928). 

36.  Scott's  Gulch,  Lemhi  County  (Pic).  Twp.  UN,  Rng. 
30E,  Sec.  about  7.  Almost  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Lemhi 
National  Forest  pictographs  are  found.  Tliese  are  in  both 
Scott's  Gulch  and  near  the  west  end  of  Paint  Canyon.  Mr. 
O.  W.  Mink,  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Lemhi  National  Forest, 
has  marked  the  location  on  a  maj).  Mr.  H.  G.  lUirdsley,  L.  S. 
Cadastral  Engineer,  says  there  are  writings  in  Scott's  Canyon 
(or  Gulchj  up  which  the  Forest  Service  telephone  line  extends. 
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37.  Skull  Canyon,  Clark  County.  Twp.  lOX,  Rng.  30E, 
about  Sec.  28.  Along  this  canyon  are  some  unimportant  writ- 
ings, says  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrington. 

38.  Birch  Creek,  Clark  County  (Pio.  Twp.  lOX,  Rng. 
30E,  Sec.  32.  This  is  the  location  as  given  by  ]\Ir.  Bardsley, 
U.  S.  Cadastral  Engineer,  who  says  that  the  pictographs  here 


PL  11.      Battle  Over  Gams  Lands.  Birch  Creek.      Site  38. 


are  painted  red,  and  that  they  are  on  the  wall  of  a  cliff,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Skull  Canyon,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  Birch  Creek,  at  a  place  known  as  Kaufman,  yir.  Har- 
rington locates  this  site  in  Twp.  9X.,  Rng.  30E,  Sec.  4,  but  this 
is  almost  the  same  place,  only  a  few  rods  further  to  the  south- 
east. Mr.  Rees  states  that  they  are  on  a  limestone  cliff  near 
the  Narrows.  There  are  three  principal  writings  with  several 
isolated  and  individual  pictures  scattered  about.  He  has  inter- 
preted these  principal  writings  under  the  title,  ''Battle  of  Game- 
lands,"  the  original  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
public  library.  ''The  probable  place  of  the  origin  and  primitive 
home  of  the  Shoshonean  Family  was  in  the  AVind  River  region 
of  Western  Wyoming.  The  reason  for  believing  this  results  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  legends,  artifacts  and  credible  history  gained 
from  the  Indians.  From  this  center  the  tribes  scattered  north, 
south,  east  and  west.    How  long  ago  these  affairs  took  place  is 
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problematical  at  the  present  time.  The  Shoshonis  went  north 
and  west  and  occupied  all  Idaho  south  of  the  Salmon  River, 
their  habitat  being  principally  in  the  Snake  River  country  and 
the  tributaries  to  it.  The  Bannacks  were  a  later  northern  migra- 
tion, drifting  into  south weastern  Montana.  Here  they  were  met 
by  the  Blackfeet  Indians  and  driven  westward  over  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  next  encroached  upon  the  Shoshonis,  who 
claimed  the  Lemhi  and  adjacent  territory.  The  Lemhis  forced 
them  southward,  where  they  encountered,  defeated  and  drove 
the  Blackfeet  Indians  from  the  Blackfoot  River  country,  after 
which  most  of  the  Bannack  tribe  finally  settled  down  and 
claimed  the  country  drained  by  Bannock  Creek  and  the  Port- 
neuf  River. 

The  pictographs  shown  of  this  battle  are  records  of  the  fight 
which  took  place  between  the  Lemhis  and  Bannacks  at  this 
time.  *  *  *  Here  at  Birch  Creek,  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
or  rather  the  face  of  it  which  contains  the  writings,  is  too  large 
to  get  into  one  photograph  where  all  of  the  figures  can  be  plainly 
seen,  so  that  several  snap  shots  were  made  in  order  to  have 
proper  copies  for  study  and  examination.  (Considerable  ex- 
planation and  several  photographs  are  here  omitted.) 

'Tlate  11  is  a  photograph  of  another  face  of  rock  writing  at 
the  same  place  (Birch  Creek)  and  concerning  this  same  battle. 
The  next  two  plates  are  close-up  views  of  portions  of  this  same 
photograph.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  manner  in  which  Indians 
designate,  by  writing,  the  country  which  they  claim.  They 
indicate  it  by  the  range  limits  of  certain  game  animals  upon 
which  the  tribe  depends  for  food  and  clothing.  These  two  sets 
of  figures  not  only  show  the  extent  of  iramelands  which  the 
Lemhis  claimed,  but  they  also  depict  the  claimants  as  exercising 
their  rights  within  this  field.  Fig.  1  represents  the  Indians  cap- 
turing a  'mountain  lion'  by  surrounding  him.  In  olden  days 
this  was  one  manner  of  taking  game,  and  dogs  were  used  in  the 
chase.  Fig.  3  represents  the  leader'  of  this  hunting  party,  who 
carries  a  'spear.'  He  is  making  the  sign  for  'inclosure,'  which  is 
made  by  holding  both  hands,  fingers  extended  and  tips  touch- 
ing, palm  to  palm,  swing  them  apart  in  a  horizontal  circle, 
draw  them  back,  end  with  heels  of  hands  touching,  meaning 
'surrounded  or  corralled.'  The  other  Indians  aiding  liim  are 
likwise  making  the  sign,  that  is  they  are  signalling  to  each  other 
to  close  in  and  encircle  the  lion.  Fig.  4  represents  an  Indian 
with  a  'weapon,'  perhaps  a  bow  and  arrow.  Fig  5.  represents 
the  'dogs'  that  are  helping  in  the  hunt.  The  primitive  Indian 
dog  was  simply  a  coyote  which  they  had  selected,  bred  up  and 
domesticated.  This  part  of  the  picture  is  to  represent  one  limit 
of  the  Lemhis  gameland.  The  mountain  lion  occupied  the  most 
extensive  range  of  any  mammal,  as  it  inhabited  both  North 
and  South  America;  the  dry  and  treeless  prairie  as  well  as  the 
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wet  and  timbered  forests  of  both  continents.  The  Hon  known 
to  the  Lemhis  inhabited  the  forests  and  the  idea  to  be  conveyed 
in  this  picture  is  that  the  southern  hmit  of  the  Lemhis'  game- 
land  went  as  far  south  as  this  species  of  Hon  ranged ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Birch  Creek,  Lemhi  and  Lost 
River  range  of  mountains,  which  abruptly  stop  and  terminate 
at  the  edge  of  the  Snake  River  desert,  which  is  near  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought.  Fig.  2  represents  the  Indians 
surrounding  a  'moose,'  which  is  captured  and  killed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mountain  lion.  Two  men  represented,  one  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  six  counters,  meaning  that  six  other 
men  accompanied  him,  making  a  total  of  eight  men  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  the  moose.  This  picture  represents  the  upper  or 
northern  limit  of  the  Lemhis'  gameland,  because  the  moose 
inhabited  the  heavy  timbered  mountains  of  the  Salmon  River 
regions.  So  that  this  part  of  the  pictograph  means  that  the 
Lemhis'  gamelands  extended  from  the  Snake  River  desert  to 
the  Salmon  River  mountains,  and  as  this  portion  of  the  Sho- 
shoni  country  was  inhabited  by  the  people  who  made  their 
home  in  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Lemhi  country,  this 
would  mean  'the  gamelands  of  the  Lemhis.' 

''All  Indians,  either  as  individuals  or  as  tribes,  look  to  some 
natural  objects  as,  not  only  their  progenitor,  but  also  a  patron 
spirit  under  whose  protection  and  fostering  care  they  lived  and 
had  their  being.  They  called  such  a  guardian  spirit  or  object 
a  'totem.'  In  the  infancy  of  its  life  the  Shoshonean  Family  was 
able  to  maintain  its  existence  by  sheltering  themselves  in  cover- 
ings made  of  grass,  leaves  and  twigs,  and  called  themselves 
'shawnt-shawnip,'  meaning  'plenty  of  grass.'  Therefore  the 
tutelary  thing  with  them  was  'grass,'  and  this  they  wove  into 
many  forms  and  uses,  and  it  became  the  totem  of  the  family. 
Fig.  6  is  such  a  totem  depicting  the  'grass  and  leaves,'  meaning 
the  Shoshonean  Family.  In  their  wars  the  Indians  used  circular 
shields  made  of  stiff  rawhide,  not  only  for  protection  in  a  fight, 
but  for  painting  thereon  the  totem  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
warrior  belonged  and  which  was  carried  and  thrust  toward  the 
enemy,  giving  his  adversary  information  as  to  his  tribe.  This 
figure  represents  such  a  shield. 

Plate  12,  Fig.  1,  is  a  'deer';  Fig.  2  a  'bear,'  and  Fig.  3  is  a 
'decapitated'  person,  holding  his  shield,  meaning  'an  Indian 
warrior  while  invading  other's  gamelands  was  killed.'  Fig.  4  is 
an  'improvised'  grass  lodge  on  which  is  placed  eight  dots  to 
designate  the  eight  tribes  of  the  Shoshonean  Family.  Thus  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  Lemhis  included  themselves  as  one  of 
the  tribes  of  this  linguistic  stock.  The  arrow,  'ascending'  (Fig. 
5)  from  the  totem  denotes  'casting'  the  lot  of  this  family  into 
war.  The  war  has  been  brought  about  by  the  person  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  6,  a  warrior  who  had  'thrust'  his  spear  at  and 
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defied  the  family  totem.  The  warrior  who  thrust  his  spear  has 
a  pecuhar  hair-dressing,  which  designated  him  a  Bannaek 
Indian.  At  his  left  is  a  warrior  with  a  'queue/  which  denotes 
him  a  Shoshoni  (Fig.  7j.  They  stand  'back  to  back/  the  sign 
that  they  are  leaders  or  chiefs  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  is 
another  evidence  of  hatred.  Fig.  8  is  a  'herald/  whose  duty  it 
was  to  challenge  to  battle  and  declare  war  or  peace.  He  carried 
the  'tomahawk,'  representing  war,  and  the  'pipe,'  representing 
peace,  both  of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  9.  These  are 
carried  about  with  him  in  a  mink  or  martin  'receptacle,'  Fig.  10. 


/*/.  12.      Desifinaliii/i  (ianie  Lands,  Birch  Creek.      Site  38. 


Fig.  11  is  his  shield.  He  is  making  the  sign  for  'triumph'  by 
swinging  the  hands  above  the  head.  He  is  touched  with  the 
lance  of  the  Shoshoni  Chief,  again  denoting  the  success  of  the 
Lemhis.  Fig.  12  shows  different  forms  of  'coyotes,'  which  are 
progenitors  of  the  Shoshoni  tribe.  Fig.  13  is  a  'propitious' 
animal  and  represents  a  'buffalo,'  which  the  Indians  say  was 
made  by  God  for  his  especial  benefit.  There  is  a  union  in  the 
'head  and  heart'  which  denotes  such  a  'wisdom'  that  it  makes 
of  this  animal  an  'inspired'  V)eing.  Its  help  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Lemhis.  There  were  twenty-five  P)annack  warriors  'kiid  low,' 
which  is  shown  by  the  horizontal  lines  (Fig.  14).  They  fell 
while  fighting  around  their  chief  and  were  his  body  guard.  As 
is  usual  in  such  pictographs,  no  Shoshoni  loss  is  shown,  as 
Indians  never  write  of  their  own  defeat  only  of  their  victories. 
If  the  Bannacks  ever  made  a  writing  of  this  fight,  they  perhaps 
made  a  different  story,  in  which  they  made  a  record  of  the 
number  of  Lemhis  laid  low.' 
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Plate  13,  Fig.  1,  is  the  'thunderbird'  and  the  'circular'  war 
medicine  bag,  both  helping  and  protecting  the  Shoshonis.  Fig.  2 
represents  fifteen  warriors  who  were  'body  guards'  of  the  Sho- 
shoni  chief.  Fig.  3  shows  the  medicine  council  drawn  within 
the  medicine-bag,  denoting  that  before  war  was  declared  on  the 
Bannacks,  a  council  was  held  and  all  the  four  winds  and  evil 
forces  were  propitiated,  satisfied  and  appeased.  There  are  many 
'war  clubs'  and  'arrows'  depicted,  which  at  all  times  denotes 
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a  state  of  war.  There  are  many  individual  pictures  which  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  some  individual  exploit  or 
bravery.  Many  of  such  isolated  pictures  appear  in  this  vicinity. 

Plate  14  denotes  the  different  'bands'  of  Shoshoni  warriors 
that  took  part  in  this  contest.  This  pictograph  is  written  upon 
the  face  of  a  third  rock,  at  the  same  limestone  cliff.  Most  all 
tribes  of  Indians  were  divided  into  bands,  which  were  led  by 
sub-chiefs,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  main  war-chief.  The 
markers  on  this  picture  convey  the  idea  of  numbers  and  the 
half  and  quarter  circles  the  various  bands.  The  picture  of  the 
warriors  appearing  in  this  writing  are  the  various  sub-chiefs 
who  led  the  bands  of  fighters. 

''The  photograph  showing  the  'loss'  of  the  Bannacks  in  this 
battle  is  here  omitted." 

39.  Bernice,  Butte  County  (Pic).  Twp.  6N,  Rng.  30E, 
Sees.  17  and  18.  Caves  containing  Indian  writings  can  be  seen 
from  the  village  of  Bernice  as  dark  spots  on  the  hills  to  the 
north  and  east.   J.  A.  Harrington. 

40.  Cedar viLLE  Canyon,  Butte  County  (Pic).  Twp.  7N, 
Rng.  27E,  Sec.  26.  We  are  calling  this  site  Cedarville  Canyon,  as 
it  is  the  nearest  place  named  on  the  Lemhi  Forest  map.  The 
location  is  about  one  mile  north  of  Cedarville  Canyon  and 
about  three  miles  west  of  Little  Lost  River.  Mr.  Harrington 
says  these  paintings  are  found  in  a  cove  here. 

41.  Antelope  Valley,  Custer  County  (Pic).  Twp.  4N, 
Rng.  24E,  Sec  3.  Mr.  C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  editor  of  The  Area 
Advertiser,  Arco,  Idaho,  says  that  about  nineteen  miles  west 
from  Moore,  around  by  auto  road  just  past  the  fork  in  Antelope 
Creek,  on  the  north  side,  are  located  these  well  known  Indian 
paintings,  which  are  in  red  paint.  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrington,  of 
Idaho  Falls,  says  there  are  ten  or  twelve  rocks  here  with  paint- 
ing. Mr.  Bottolfsen  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Idaho  State 
Historical  Society  the  original  manuscript  of  John  E.  Rees 
relating  to  these  paintings,  which  we  are  giving  here  in  part: 

"Plate  15,  Fig.  1,  is  a  representation  of  a  'warrior,'  the 
breech  clout  hanging  down  denoting  such.  Fig.  2  represents 
the  'flow'  of  words  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indian,  which  indi- 
cates a  'speech.'  Fig.  3  is  the  symbol  representing  a  'council,' 
which  in  the  sign  language  denotes  'Sitting  in  a  circle  and  talk- 
ing.' Fig.  4  is  a  symbol  for  'heavenward,'  denoting  something 
'sacred.'  So  that  this  portion  of  the  pictograph  was  made  to 
represent  this  warrior,  who  was  a  Shoshoni  chief,  'talking  in 
council  concerning  some  sacred  matters.'  In  my  study  of  this 
writing  I  observed  this  drawing  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
I  discovered  the  council  spoken  of  above.  However,  this  picture 
would  induce  one  to  search  for  the  meeting  to  which  it  refers, 
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PI.  15.      A  Hunting  Warrior.  Antelope  Creek.      Site  41. 


and  led  me  eventually  to  locate  the  actual  peace  performance 
as  written  some  fifteen  feet  higher  up  on  the  cliff.  The  ascend- 
ing speech  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  the  warrior  and  depicted 
in  a  'curved'  manner  and  pointing  'downward'  at  Fig.  5,  was 
made  to  represent  that  this  warrior  was  a  'chief,'  the  sign  for 
which  is  made  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  shot  up- 
ward, curved  over  and  pointed  downward  in  a  long  sweep, 
meaning  'a  person  who  rises  above  others.'  Fig.  6  represents 
a  'carrying  bag'  that  is  used  when  traveling  to  transport  the 
many  personal  belongings  which  its  possessor  might  wish  to 
carry  about  with  him.  Figs.  7  and  8  indicate  the  'straps'  by 
means  of  which  the  bag  was  conveyed.  Figs.  9  and  10,  together 
with  other  appendages  hanging  around  the  bag,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  an  'ornamented'  sack.  Its  shape  and  outline  indi- 
cates that  it  was  constructed  from  an  antelope  hide  and  repre- 
sents its  possessor  an  antelope  hunter  and  showing  that  this 
chief  in  this  council  was  contending  for  the  rights  of  those  people 
whose  food  and  clothing  were  derived  from  the  antelope,  the 
principal  animal  of  the  plains. 

"Plate  16  represents  a  'chief  fitted  out  with  a  war-bonnet 
and  other  war  paraphernalia  hanging  down  the  back.  The  head- 
dress is  ornamented  with  'horns  and  claws'  representing 
the  'goat  and  bear,'  making  of  this  chief  the  person  who,  in 
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the  council,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  goat  and  bear 
hunters  in  the  mountains  to 
the  west.  The  'esutcheon' 
breast  piece  which  is  the  'in- 
signia' of  and  depicts  the 
wearer  a  chief,  is  shown  with 
two  stripes  of  red  followed  by 
a  stripe  of  black,  which  is  to 
represent  that  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  colors  de- 
notes a  'prepared'  state  or  a 
condition  of  war.  When  the 
Shoshoni  goes  upon  the  war 
path  he  adorns  his  person 
with  red  paint,  interspersed 
with  stripes  of  black,  the  red 
denoting  'blood  is  up'  and 
the  black  that  he  will  deal 
out  'death'  to  any  enemy 
encountered. 
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Plate  17,  Fig.  1,  depicts  'war  paraphernalia'  which  has  been 
'removed,'  indicating  that  both  his  council  and  this  treaty  of 
peace  have  resulted  from  some  manner  of  fighting  between  these 
tribes,  but  is  now  at  an  end.  Fig.  2  shows  a  warrior  who  has 
discarded  his  'spear,'  another  implement  of  war;  also  indicating 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  pic- 
tures which  tells  about  or  relates  any  events  or  incidents  of  the 
fight.    The  pictures  show  the  leaders  in  a  fighting  condition, 
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but  at  the  close  of  the  contest  rather  than  during  it,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  an  'armed  peace.'  Fig.  3  is  the  'coyote'  and  Fig.  4 
the  'wolf,'  the  progenitors  of  the  Shoshonis,  denoting  that  the 

trouble  and  its  settlement 
have  been  within  the  tribe, 
and  that  all  these  people 
written  about  are  Shoshonis. 

"Plate  18  represents  the 
'antelope.'  It  is  placed  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  writ- 
ings to  designate  the  antelope 
country  and  it  gave  the  name 
Antelope  Creek  to  the  stream 
which  flows  toward  and 
through  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  plain.  The  white 
man  adopted  the  Indians' 
name  for  this  stream  and 
mapped  the  region  as  Ante- 

Pl.  18.      Antelope,  Antelope  Creek.      Site  41.  lope   Creek  and  Valley. 

"Plate  19  is  the  'thunder-bird,'  the  go-between  for  the  sun- 
father  and  the  earth-mother,  making  the  compact  a  sacred  and 
binding  obligation.  An  Indian's  oath  which  he  considers  imposes 
the  most  binding  obligation  is  made  by  pointing,  with  his  pipe, 
to  the  sun  and  then  to  the  earth. 

"Plate  20  is  the  'golden  eagle,'  to  which  the  Indian  is 
indebted  for  feathers  and  claws  with  which  to  adorn  his  head- 
dress, and  other  war  paraphernalia.     Therefore,  he  is  one  of 
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PI.  20.      Katile.  Antelope  Creek.      Site  41. 
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/'/.  21.      Goal,  Hear  and  Coyote,  Antelope  Creek.      Site  41. 


the  Indian's  most-loved  friends  and  in  this  writing  is  the  sym- 
bol for  'friendship/  denoting  that  this  treaty  brought  to  the 
members  of  this  tribe  friendship  and  they  henceforth  separate 
as  friends/' 

'Tlate  21,  Figs.  1  and  2,  show  the  'bear  and  goat'  on  the 
west  side  of  the  writings,  to  designate  the  mountainous  country 
to  the  west.  Fig.  3  is  a  'coyote,'  the  common  tribal  progenitor, 
who,  being  impartial  to  any  of  his  progeny,  is  stationed  between 
these  'signatories'  to  see  that  the  treaty  is  not  evaded  but  is 
executed  and  enforced  in  an  equitable  manner. 

42.  Menan  Buttes,  Madison  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  5N, 
Rng.  38E.  North  of  Rigby  and  southwest  of  Rexburg,  on 
the  north  side  of  Snake  River,  near  the  junction  of  Henry's 
Fork  (North  Fork  of  the  Snake)  and  the  Snake  River,  are 
the  Menan  Huttes.  Between  these  two  Buttes  to  the  east 
a  short  distance,  petroglyphs  are  to  be  found.    Mr.  Harrington 
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says  a  very  tine  petroglyph  of  a  deer  is  found  at  the  west  end 
of  this  group. 

From  Report  of  Frank  H.  Bradley,  in  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  by  F.  V.  Hay- 
den,  1872,  pp.  209-210:  ''Since  leaving  Sand  Creek,  we  had  had 
constantly  in  view  two  rounded  buttes  of  moderate  elevation, 
which  were  now  immediately  in  front  of  us.  As  we  approached, 
we  found  that  they  stood  in  the  lower  angle  between  Henry's 
Fork  and  the  main  Snake  River,  and  were  separated  from  the 
basalt  plain  to  the  west  by  a  broad  depression  of  springy  ground, 
which  is  probably  occupied  by  the  river  in  times  of  flood.  *  *  * 
One  of  these  (buttes)  in  approaching  from  north  or  south,  made 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  was  named  by  Mr. 
Adams  'Kenilworth  Castle,'  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
those  famous  ruins.  The  sandstone  is  irregular  in  its  degree  of 
solidity,  and  has  weathered  out  into  chamber-like  hollows, 
sometimes  reaching  far  enough  in  to  make  comfortable  shelters, 
some  of  which  have  evidently  afforded  temporary  protection  to 
Indians,  while  others  are  partly  filled  with  accumulations  of 
sticks  forming  the  beds  of  wild  beasts.  The  weathering  has,  in 
some  places,  worn  passages  completely  through  projecting 
masses,  which  thus  take  the  form  of  flying  buttresses.  Under 
the  eastern  overhanging  side  of  this  block  there  were  numerous 
rude  carvings,  representing  men,  horses,  bison,  cranes,  jack- 
rabbits,  bear  claws,  etc.,  evidently  cut  by  Indians  in  recent 
times.  The  rock  weathers  away  too  rapidly  to  allow  us  to 
attribute  any  great  antiquity  to  these  figures.  They  are  evi- 
dently only  the  scratchings  of  an  idle  hour." 

43.  Twin  Buttes,  Bingham  County  (Pic).  Twp.  2N, 
Rng.  32E.  Forty-four  miles  west  of  Idaho  Falls  are  the  Twin 
Buttes.  To  the  southeast  of  Middle  Butte  is  a  cave  containing 
Indian  paintings,  says  Mr.  Harrington.  Inside  the  cave  a  strong 
light  must  be  used  and  close  observation  to  discover  the  paint- 
ings, which  are  on  the  left  side  and  are  of  buffalo,  etc.,  as  they 
have  become  somewhat  encrustated. 

44.  Blackfoot  River,  Bingham  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  2S, 
Rng.  37E.  Along  the  Blackfoot  River,  near  Presto,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  are  found  many  petroglyphs.  Below  the 
mouth  of  Wolverine  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  River,  20 
miles  above  Blackfoot  and  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Just 
Ranch,  in  1924  Mrs.  Byrd  Trego  discovered  a  large  boulder 
weighing  875  pounds.  This  has  been  transported  to  the  parking 
at  her  home,  ''Sagehurst,"  in  Blackfoot.  The  interpretation 
of  the  writing  on  the  face  of  this  boulder,  made  by  John  E.  Rees, 
was  published  in  The  Idaho  Republican,  Blackfoot,  November 
24,  1926.    (See  Plate  37.) 
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In  the  Blackfoot  Public  Library  is  the  manuscript  interpre- 
tation of  Mr.  John  E.  Rees,  the  ''Bannack  Petroglyphs  Along 
the  Blackfoot  River."  This  is  included  here  in  part.  In  it  he 
states,  'These  writings  appear  to  be  much  older  than  those  of 
the  Portneuf  River,  only  a  few  miles  away.  They  were  made 
by  the  Bannack  Indians,  whose  dragon-fiy  totem  appears  quite 
often,  interspersed  with  the  other  carvings.  They  are  also  much 
more  historical  and  not  so  commonplace  as  other  writings  I 
have  collected." 

''Plate  22,  Fig.  1,  represents  the  'rising  sun,'  so  denoted  by 
the  rays  shooting  from  it.  To  an  Indian  every  object  in  nature 
is  endowed  with  a  spirit,  the  source  of  which  is  the  sun.  His 
own  spirit  coming  from  a  spirit  eventually  will  return  to  it. 
This  orb,  then,  is  the  sun,  father  of  the  Indians.  The  sun-father 
made  two  brothers,  the  wolf  and  the  coyote,  who  lived  in  a  cave 
near  a  spring  that  came  from  solid  rock.  The  coyote  went  to 
live  with  a  fair  young  girl  and  from  their  union  came  the  Sho- 
shonis  and  Bannacks.  This  is  the  'coyote  cult'  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2  as  the  Shoshonian  ancestor  and  progenitor. 
Every  Indian  tribe  has  a  guardian  spirit  that  protected  and 
defended  it,  which  is  called  the  totem.  The  dragon-fly,  Fig.  3, 
was  the  totem  of  the  Bannack  tribe,  and  here  designated  which 
one  of  the  family  did  this  writing.  The  dragon-fly  is  beautiful 
in  form  and  color,  powerful  in  flight,  preys  upon  insects,  and  is 
truly  a  dragon  of  the  air.  The  Bannacks  were  considered  the 
bravest  Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  resembling  in  many 
ways  the  dragon-fly;  even  their  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  waj^s 
were  in  imitation  of  the  voracious  acts  of  this  fly  as  he  consumes 
gnats  and  mosquitoes  by  the  wholesale.  Fig.  4  represents  the 
'sun  going  down'  behind  the  mountains,  which  interpreted, 
means  'in  the  evening.'  Fig.  5  is  another  form  of  the  dragon-fly. 
Fig.  6  represents  two  warriors,  and  the  dragon-fly  totem  shows 
them  to  be  Bannack  warriors.  They  are  not  chiefs,  but  from 
their  positions  it  would  indicate  that  they  were  leaders.  Fig.  7 
are  'warriors,'  all  showing  the  man  form  with  the  breech  clout 
hanging  down.  They  are  followers  of  the  two  leaders;  two  par- 
tisans for  each  leader.  Fig.  7-A  is  a  'medicine  lodge' ;  the  cross 
within  it  representing  the  four  winds.  In  this  lodge  the  Indians 
pray  for  the  things  they  want  and  ask  the  Great  Spirit  for 
assistance  and  guidance.  The  shaman  within  propitiates  the 
threatened  forces  and  acts  as  a  mediator.  Fig.  9  represents  the 
two  streams  on  which  these  two  leaders  and  followers  reside. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  outline  of  the  country  over  which  these  war- 
riors are  disputing  and  the  'arrow'  shows  their  contention,  and 
that  war  has  been  suggested  by  one  party  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment. But  they  have  compromised  to  the  extent  that,  when 
evening  comes,  they  in  the  medicine  lodge  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  mediator. 
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'Tig.  10  represents  'four  horses'  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
direction  of  Fig.  12.  The  horse  tracks  and  the  four  markers 
denote  this.  In  Fig.  11,  the  lower  part  represents  the  sun;  the 
upper  the  mountains,  the  united  symbols  representing  'early 
morning'  or  'dawn' ;  just  before  sunup.  The  symbol  is  inverted, 
making  it  a  'warning'  sign  and  means  'take  notice.'  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  threat  to  the  person  who  comimtted  the  crime 
detailed  here.  Fig.  13  is  the  Indian  who  committed  the  crime 
of  leading  or  driving  the  four  horses  away  at  dawn.  Fig.  14  is 
the  symbol  for  'stealing,'  the  gesture  sign  for  which  is  made  by 
holding  out  the  flat  left  hand  back  up;  reach  the  right  hand 
with  the  index  finger  extended  under  the  left  wrist,  then  draw 
it  back,  curving  the  index  finger  into  a  hook,  which  means  'to 
hook  or  seize  something  under  cover.'  The  left  dot  over  the 
sign  shows  when  the  stealing  began,  as  it  faces  the  dawn  and 
was  completed  as  shown  by  the  right  dot  facing  the  shadow 
cast  just  before  sunrise.  Fig.  14  is  the  symbol  for  'much'  or 
'many,'  the  sign  for  which  is  made  by  holding  the  hands  palm 
to  palm,  a  foot  apart,  fingers  separated  and  curved  swing  down 
together  and  up  face  high,  closing  them.  This  means  that  the 
tribe  to  which  this  Indian  belongs  steals  many  horses,  or  in 
other  words  is  an  'inveterate'  or  habitual  horse  thief  and  repre- 
sents the  'Blackfeet'  Indians,  as  they  were  always  stealing 
horses  from  the  Bannacks  and  Shoshonis.  Fig.  15  is  a  'summer' 
tipi  in  which  the  owner  of  the  horses  slept. 

"Fig.  17  represents  a  'war  bonnet,'  the  sign  for  which  is 
made  by  sweeping  the  hands,  fingers  extended  near  each  side  of 
the  head,  from  front  to  back.  This  war  bonnet  belongs  to  the 
Blackfoot  shown  in  Fig.  17.  He  has  sent  an  'arrow'  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  two  of  his  enemies,  represented  by  the  two  dots,  and 
appeals  to  the  thunderbird  for  protection  and  help.  Fig.  18  is 
the  'thunderbird.'  The  two  enemies  are,  of  course,  the  Bannacks 
and  Shoshonis  and  this  part  of  the  writing  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  Blackfeet  tribe  had  once  lived  in  and  inhabited 
the  Blackfoot  River  region  of  Idaho.  Fig.  19  is  an  Indian  man, 
a  being  with  two  legs,  while  Fig.  20  is  a  woman,  a  being  with 
one  leg,  the  skirt  preventing  a  view  of  both  legs.  Fig.  28  is  a 
Bannack  warrior.  Fig.  21  represents  a  mountain  and  Fig.  22 
shows  the  sun  rising  in  the  "gap"  between  the  mountains.  The 
small  circle  attached  to  the  sun  rei)resents  a  star,  denoting  that 
stars  are  still  shining,  making  the  time  just  before  'sunrise.' 
Fig.  23  is  a  stream  of  water  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 
The  curved  lines  of  this  figure  represent  the  motion  of  the 
fingers  when  making  the  sign  for  ri])pling  waters.  Fig.  24  is 
'horse  pens'  or  'corrals,'  denoted  as  such  by  the  horse  tracks 
about  it,  and  just  below  the  pen  is  the  sign  for  stealing,  which 
is  to  say  that  horses  have  been  stolen  from  these  ])ens.  They 
were  owned  by  the  Indian  represented  in  Fig.  25.    Figs.  11),  20 
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and  25  all  wear  the  Shoshoni  'queue,'  showing  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  tribe.  Figs.  27  and  29  represent  the  Indians  that 
stole  the  horses.  Fig.  27  is  a  Blackfoot  Indian  and  his  com- 
panion; Fig.  29  is  a  warrior  of  the  same  tribe,  called  Pahkeeks 
by  the  Shoshonis,  and  Grosventres  by  the  whites.  These  two 
members  of  the  Blackfeet  family  are  fighting  the  Bannacks  and 
Shoshonis,  two  members  of  the  Shoshonean  family  shown  by 
the  display  of  'arrows'  in  Fig.  26. 

'This  plate  contains  a  collection  of  several  groups  of  petro- 
glyphs,  and  as  will  be  noticed,  do  not  always  relate  to  each 
other. 

"Plate  23  is  a  Tukuarika  'camp'  situated  in  the  mountains. 
Such  a  writing  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  Bannack  pet- 
roglyph.   But  the  Tukuarikas  were  members  of  the  Shoshonean 

family,  just  the  same  as  were 
the  Bannacks.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  the  Shoshoni  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  the  Black- 
foot  River  region  when  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  from  the 
north  came  down,  dispos- 
sessed them  of  the  country, 
drove  and  held  them  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  made 
the  fastnesses  of  that  rugged 
country  their  habitat.  From 
the  Blackfoot  River  country 
the  Tukuarikas  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  were  the  only  In- 
dians in  the  West  who  ever 
inhabited  such  weird  and  un- 
canny places.  It  is  related 
that  Donald  McKenzie,  in 
1819,  applied  the  name  of 
'Blackfoot'  to  the  lake  or 
marshes  at  the  head  of  the 
Blackfoot  River  because  he 
found  some  of  this  tribe  were 
'wandering'  in  this  vicinity, 
but  from  these  petroglyphs  it  is  inferred  that  some  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe  inhabited  and  had  their  homes  in  this  section 
of  the  country  and  were  themselves  pushed  out  by  the  Ban- 
nacks when  that  tribe  was  driven  south  by  the  Lemhi  Shoshonis 
as  related  in  the  Birch  Creek  pictograph.  This  displacement  of 
the  Tukuarikas  must  have  occurred  very  early  in  the  life  of 
this  tribe,  for  henceforth  it  never  advanced  beyond  its  aboriginal 


Tukuarika  Camp.  Blackfoot  River. 
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nature.  When  first  observed  by  the  white  men  they  were  one 
of  the  most  primitive  and  archaic  tribes  ever  encountered  on 
this  continent.  They  were  very  inferior  intellectually,  scarcely 
removed  from  the  lower  animals.  They  lived  in  secluded  places 
among  rocks  and  in  caves,  depended  on  clubs,  stones,  bows  and 
arrows  as  weapons,  used  exclusively  obsidian  implements  as 
knives,  axes,  hatchets,  arrow  and  spear  points,  tamed  the  coyote 
as  a  helper  in  chasing  and  capturing  game,  clothed  themselves 
in  skins,  and  lived  principally  on  the  meat  of  the  big-horn. 
They  were  so  elusive  as  to  be  considered  a  truly  wild  man  of 
the  mountains. 

'Tig.  1  is  a  symbol  for  'sheep,'  the  sign  for  which  is  made 
with  the  compressed  hands  held  above  each  eye;  make  an  up- 
ward sweep,  curve  downward  and  end  below  the  ears,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  curved  horns.  But  a  sheep  with  an  Indian  meant  a 
'mountain  sheep,'  and  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  symbol 
for  sheep  rests  upon  the  mountain  top.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
Indian  word  'Taku,'  meaning  'mountain  sheep,'  and  'arika,'  to 
eat,  or  the  common  appelation  applied  to  these  Indians,  'Sheep- 
eaters.'  Fig.  3  shows  not  only  the  sheep  horns,  but  also  the 
escutcheon,  which  signifies  a  'chief.'  Fig.  4  represents  the 
Sheepeater  camp,  which,  as  indicated,  is  constructed  of  skins 
and  pelts.  Fig.  5  is  the  'dividing  ridge'  between  the  flow  of 
streams.  Fig.  6  shows  a  stream  flowing  north  out  of  this  coun- 
try, the  Yellowstone,  a  head  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  Fig.  7 
designates  the  Wind  River,  which  flows  east.  Fig.  8  is  the  Green 
River,  a  head  tributary  of  the  Colorado.  Fig.  9  represents  the 
Snake  River,  which  at  first  flows  south  and  swings  across  Idaho 
as  a  head  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  These  were  the  only 
Indians  on  this  continent  that  knew  of  this  condition  regarding 
the  rise  of  these  important  streams. 
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In  Plate  24  is  another  peculiar  writing  to  have  been  made 
by  a  Bannack  Indian.  The  last  plate  interpreted  relates 
entirely  to  the  Tukuarikas,  while  this  one  wholly  concerns  the 
Blackfeet  Indians.  The  writings  of  these  two  petroglyphs  would 
indicate  that  the  Bannacks  had  an  ambition  and  faculty  for 
making  lasting  and  permanent  records  of  events  and  doings  of 
tribes  other  than  their  own,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  historians, 
all,  of  course,  from  their  point  of  view.  Fig.  1  is  a  Bannack 
symbol  representing  the  'Blackfeet  bands'  or  nation  of  Indians. 
The  lowest  part  of  this  emblem  is  a  symbol  representing  the 
sign  for  'Blackfeet,'  which  is  made  by  passing  the  open  hands 
over  the  feet  from  toe  to  ankle.  This  alludes  to  the  'Blackfeet' 
of  these  Indians  made  by  continual  roving  through  the  ashes 
of  the  countries  which  they  devastated  by  fire.  The  top  or 
circular  part  of  this  emblem  is  a  symbol  representing  the  sign 
for  Tiegan,'  which  is  made  with  the  closed  right  hand,  palm 
toward  the  face;  rotate  over  cheek  about  an  inch  from  it.  This 
alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tribe  'excessively'  painted 
their  cheeks,  meaning  that  they  were  continually  on  the  fight 
or  war  path.  The  four  divisions  in  the  emblem  placed  between 
the  two  symbols  represent  the  four  bands  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe. 
At  the  left  of  this  emblem  are  two  swells  representing  the  Tails' 
in  the  Missouri  River  where  the  Grosventres  could  always  be 
found.  Fig.  2  is  a  symbol  for  a  Tahkeek'  Indian,  an  appelation 
which  the  Shoshonis  applied  to  the  Grosventres.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  words  means  'Falls  Indians.'     The  Shohonis  and 
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Bannacks  never  met  or  came  in  contact  with  the  Blackfeet 
Indians,  except  when  the  latter  were  on  raids  or  committing 
some  form  of  depredation,  their  visits  to  the  Shoshoni  country 
being  only  to  devastate  it,  plunder  and  steal  from  the  inhabi- 
tants everything  that  could  be  driven  or  carried  away.  They 
were  so  dreaded  from  their  thieving  propensities  that  they  were 
always  looked  upon  by  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonis  as  a  'band 
of  thieves,'  and  therefore  the  symbol.  Fig.  3,  which  represents 
the  sign  for  'stealing,'  was  made  the  emblem  by  them  to  repre- 
sent the  Blackfeet  nation.  Fig.  4  is  a  symbol  representing  the 
sign  for  'years,'  which  is  made  by  holding  up  the  left  index 
finger,  point  the  right  index  finger  toward  it;  then  swing  right 
around  the  left  hand  and  end  by  touching  with  the  right  index 
the  top  of  the  left  index.  This  represents  the  shadow  of  the 
sun  going  around  a  tree  as  the  sun  travels  north  in  the  summer 
and  south  in  the  winter,  or  a  complete  circle  in  one  year.  In 
this  symbol  is  shown  the  top  or  foliage  of  the  tree,  the  tree 
trunk  and  six  circles,  which  designate  'six  years.'  The  nineteen 
dots  above.  Fig.  5,  are  'years  counters,'  which,  when  added  to 
six,  make  twenty-five,  which  is  to  say  'Twenty-five  years  ago.' 
Fig.  6  represents  a  Grosventre  Indian.  The  sign  for  this  tribe 
is  made  by  holding  both  hands  flat  and  extended,  palms  toward 
the  body,  with  tips  of  fingers  toward  each  other;  pass  in  a  sweep 
from  the  top  of  the  chest  downward  and  outward,  ending  by 
bringing  the  hands  toward  the  groins,  meaning  'big  belly.'  The 
sign  represents  a  community  custom  of  this  tribe,  which  was 
practiced  when  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  supply 
of  victuals,  going  from  lodge  to  lodge  and  eating  until  their 
stomachs  became  full,  and  even  distended,  and  not  that  this 
tribe  had  any  larger  bellies  than  other  Indians.  The  two  long 
horizontal  strokes  connected  with  the  human  form  of  this  figure, 
showing  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sign,  designates  a  warrior 
of  that  tribe;  the  eleven  dots  at  the  right.  Fig.  7,  show  that 
there  were  eleven  companions  with  him.  Fig.  8  represents  a 
'stroke,'  which  means  'chopped  off.'  Fig.  9  is  a  'spiral,'  which 
represents  a  'whirlwind'  or  'cyclone,'  the  sign  for  which  is  made 
with  the  flat  right  hand,  back  to  right  and  level  with  the  right 
shoulder;  move  the  hand  and  make  a  spiral  upward;  a  small 
one  for  a  whirlwind  and  a  larger  one  for  a  cyclone.  Pig.  10, 
the  entire  outline  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the  plate,  is  a 
symbol  for  the  sign  'die,'  which  means  'has  ^one  under.'  (See 
Plate  25.J 

"This  petroglyph  is  quite  intelligible,  and  is  interpreted  to 
read  as  follows:  The  P>lackfeet  bands,  c()mi)()se(l  of  four  tribes, 
one  of  which  lives  in  and  around  the  P'alls  of  the  Missouri  River, 
are  a  nation  of  thieves;  twenty-five  years  ago  twelve  Indians  of 
the  (Jrosventre  tribe,  which  is  one  of  the  P>lackfeet  nation,  were 
cut  off  by  a  cyck)ne  and  destroyed. 
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'Tlate  26  was  drawn  to  represent  a  'frog/  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
There  is  a  legend  extant  among  the  Bannacks  to  the  effect  that 
once  upon  a  time  a  certain  boasting  Indian  runner  had  a  beau- 
tiful daughter  for  whom  he 
asked  so  much  that  no  war- 
rior of  the  tribe  felt  able  to 
pay  it,  however  much  he 
might  covet  the  beautiful 
girl.  One  ingenious  lad  man- 
aged to  inveigle  the  runner 
into  making  a  bet  that  he, 
the  runner,  could  outrun  a 
certain  frog  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  steps,  the  stakes  being 
a  set  of  twelve  tail  feathers 
from  the  golden  eagle  wag- 
ered against  the  girl.     The 

PL  26.      A  Frog.  Blackfont  River.      Site  44.  y^^Q  ^^g  ^q  ]jq  tOWard  R  pOUd 

of  water,  which  was  the  home  of  the  frog,  and  from  which  it  had 
been  taken.  The  frog  was  to  give  three  steps  in  advance  that  he 
might  have  a  show  to  start.  When  the  word  'go'  was  given,  the 
lad  punched  the  frog  from  behind  with  a  willow  stick  which  had 
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a  lighted  end.  Such  leaps  as  the  frog  made  were  never  before 
witnessed,  and  it  reached  the  water  quite  in  advance  of  the 
expert  runner.  The  incident  proved  to  be  a  lucky  affair  for  the 
daughter,  so  much  so  that 
thereafter  the  word  'frog' 
was  a  good  omen,  and  the 
name  'Yah-quah-ne,'  mean- 
ing the  frog,  became  a  favor- 
ite one  for  girls,  especially  as 
a  pet  name.  This  plate  was 
no  doubt  carved  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  nine  girls 
whose  names  were  'the  frog,' 
the  number  of  girls  being 
shown  by  the  nine  'counters,' 
dots  on  the  petroglyph  (Fig. 
2.  Also  is  shown  the  spot. 
Fig.  3,  where  the  lad  punched 
the  frog  with  the  lighted  wil- 
low stick. 

"Plate  27  is  an  'arrow- 
head,' which  in  a  petroglyph 
represents  war  in  some  man- 
ner. Fig.  2  is  a  picture  of  a 
'boy.'  Fig.  3  is  the  symbol  of 
the  'dragon-fly,'  representing 
a  Bannack  Indian.  Fig.  4  is 
a  combined  symbol  meaning 
'brought  up  to  want.'  The 
entire  petroglyph  was  writ- 
ten to  read  as  follows:  The 
Bannack  Indian  boy  is  raised 
or  brought  up  to  want,  like 
or  thirst  for  war. 

"Plate  28  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  manner  of  'mak- 
ing a  warrior'  out  of  a  lad 
who  has  come  to  that  time  of  life,  which  is  usually  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  which  he  is  put  upon  his  own 
initiative.  Fig.  1  represents  the  'lad'  before  he  has  been  made 
a  warrior.  He  is  illustrated  with  no  head,  because  it  is  the 
decoration  of  the  head  chiefly  which  takes  place  and  sym- 
bolizes the  initiation  of  the  boy  into  the  warrior  class.  At 
about  the  adolescent  age,  the  lad  absents  himself  from  the 
tribe,  and  secretly,  while  in  seclusion,  and  usually  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  'thunderbird,'  Fig.  2,  he  selects  from  his  dreams 
some  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  will  act  as  his 
'Buhagant'  or  helper  in  his  life.    He  is  initiated  as  a  warrior  by 
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ha\dng  his  scalplock  segregated  and  the  hair  of  his  head  parted 
from  the  lock  to  the  forehead,  braiding  the  hair  that  falls  on 
each  side  and  wrapping  the  braids  with  strips  of  otter  or  beaver. 
For  this  reason  the  mysterious  ceremony  of  initiating  a  lad  into 
the  warrior  class  by  parting  the  hair  and  plaiting  it  into  two 
braids,  make  so  many  of  the  statues,  paintings,  and  illustrations 
of  Sacajawea,  the  Shoshoni  girl  that  aided  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
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their  westward  expedition,  unnatural,  because,  being  a  girl,  she 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  dress  her  hair  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  representatives  of  the  Indian  girl  make  her 
appear.  They  all  depict  her  with  long  braids  of  hair  hanging  at 
the  side-head.  To  be  a  warrior  an  Indian  is  allowed  to  wear 
feathers  that  are  taken  from  the  'tail'  of  some  bird,  which  is 
represented  by  Fig.  3.  The  'feather'  being  emblematic  of  flight, 
which  is  something  over  and  above  the  ordinary,  denotes  an 
insight  or  vision  into  the  future,  sufficient  to  inspire  the  warrior 
in  the  belief  of  easy  accomplishment  of  desired  ends,  when  the 
man  becomes  a  full-fledged,  active  and  actual  warrior  and  he  is 
permitted  to  wear  the  feathers  of  the  golden  eagle,  the  highly 
prized  bird  which  the  sun-father  made  especially  for  the  Indian 
warrior,  to  give  him  strength  and  courage  in  battle.  In  Fig.  4, 
then,  is  represented  the  neophyte  made  into  a  full-fledged  Ban- 
nack  warrior,  having  not  only  the  braids  of  hair  on  each  side  of 
his  head,  but  a  feather  hanging  in  the  hair  and  the  breech-clout 
suspended  from  the  waist. 

'Tlate  29  is  a  petroglyph  relating  to  the  incidents  of  a  suc- 
cessful 'returning'  war  party.  Fig.  1  is  a  Bannack  warrior, 
shown  by  the  square-bent  leg  and  the  breechclout  hanging 
down,  denoting  a  warrior.  He  is  making  the  sign  for  'triumph,' 
which  is  made  by  waving  the  hand  in  a  circle,  usually  above 
the  head  so  as  to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  means  victory. 
Fig.  2  is  also  a  Bannack  warrior  making  the  sign  for  'triumph,' 
but  connected  with  him  is  the  symbol  for  a  'kill,'  shown  near 
the  right  knee,  the  combined  symbols  meaning  'a  victory  gained 
by  killing  the  enemy.'  Fig.  3  is  a  symbol  representing  'warpath,' 
the  sign  for  which  is  made  by  extending  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  thumb  straight  up,  move  the  hand  in  a  downward 
and  then  in  an  upward  curve,  making  the  thumb  chase  the 
index.  Fig.  4  is  a  representation  of  some  'scalps'  tied  into  a 
bunch,  or  a  'string  of  scalps.'  Fig.  5  is  another  'string  of  scalps,' 
showing  that  both  warriors  have  been  successful  in  defeating 
their  enemies,  taking  scalps  and  bringing  home  the  trophies  of 
war.  Fig.  6  is  a  'war-club,'  the  kind  of  implement  the  warriors 
used  in  taking  their  scalps.  It  is  made  by  fastening  with  sinew 
a  properly  shaped  stone  to  a  willow  handle,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance of  a  tomahawk,  and  in  fact  was  the  primitive  'ho-han-timp' 
meaning  a  handled  stone,  called  by  eastern  Indians  a  'toma- 
hawk.' Fig.  7  represents  the  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  the 
two  Indians  had  been  fighting,  but  there  is  nothing  connected 
with  this  picture  from  which  I  am  able  to  determine  to  what 
tribe  he  belonged. 

"Plate  30  is  the  Bannack  symbol  tor  the  'Shoshonean'  fam- 
ily. The  Bannack  symbol  is  found  on  the  P>lackfoot  River, 
some  forty  miles  from  where  the  Shoshoni  symbol  is  found  on 
the  Portneuf  River.     However,  the  Bannack  writing  appears 
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to  be  very  much  older.  Fig.  1 
is  the  'circle/  meaning  'all/ 
and  it  included  the  same  six 
tribes.  The  original  family 
was  at  length  divided  into 
two  sections,  probably  the 
offspring  of  the  two  broth- 
ers, the  wolf  and  the  coyote. 
This  is  shown  by  the  circle 
being  halved.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents a  tribe  going  east  to  the 
Comanche,  Fig.  3  a  tribe  go- 
ing to  the  west,  the  Sho- 
shonis.  Fig.  4,  representing 
the  two  southern  tribes,  indi- 
cates by  the  'crossbar'  that 
one  is  derived  from  the  other, 
or  that  the  Pahutes  came 
from  the  Utes.  Fig.  5  is  the 
Bannack  coming  from  the 
same  part  of  the  family  as 
did  the  Comanche.  The 
Bannack  traveled  north  and 
the  Comanche  moved  east. 
Fig.  6  shows  territory  which 
the  Bannacks  occupied  be- 
fore they  reached  their  per- 
manent home.  This  must 
have  been  in  southeastern 
Montana.  Fig.  7  represents 
the  flowers,  leaves  and  twigs, 
the  symbol  for  the  totem  of  the  Shoshonean  family,  designating 
their  final  habitat  in  and  near  the  lands  of  the  Shoshoni  in  Idaho. 

"Plate  31  is  a  topographical  map  of  the  'headwaters'  or 
source  of  the  Blackfoot  River.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  represent  the 
lakes  and  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  river.  Fig.  4,  showing 
a  single  sinuous  line,  represents  a  small  stream  of  water,  which 
the  whites  later  called  the  Little  Blackfoot  River.  It  is  here 
shown  coming  down  out  of  the  mountains  from  the  north  and 
putting  into  the  lakes.  Fig.  5  shows  three  sinuous,  parallel  lines 
representing  a  considerable  stream  of  water,  or  what  the  whites 
call  the  main  Blackfoot.  It  is  shown  discharging  itself  into  the 
lakes  from  the  east.  Fig.  6  represents  the  Blackfoot  River 
flowing  out  of  the  lakes  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Fig.  7 
is  the  'dragon-fly'  totem  for  a  Bannack  Indian,  which  is  shown 
as  occupying  this  region;  both  fly  and  Indian  being  found  in 
quantities  in  this  country.  Fig.  8  represents  a  'shaman,'  who 
has  supervision  over  the  'medicine  lodge,'  Fig.  9.   Fig.  10  is  the 
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extended  hand  representing  'enmity/  while  Fig.  11  is  the  sym- 
bol for  good,  the  sign  for  which  is  made  by  swinging  the  flat  right 
hand  back  up  to  full  length  to 
the  right,  witha  slight  curve  up- 
ward, meaning  'on  a  level  with 
the  heart/  Fig.  12  is  a  symbol 
for  'make,'  the  sign  for  which 
is  made  by  swinging  the  flat 
hands,  which  point  downward, 
upward  and  downward  again 
by  wrist  action.  Putting  to- 
gether the  last  five  symbols, 
they  mean  that  the  shaman 
turns  hatred  and  enmity,  exist- 
ing between  people,  into  good, 
so  that  they  feel  better  toward 
each  other.  He  accomplishes 
this  object  by  propitiating  the 
winds  that  blow  evil  against 
people  who  hate  each  other. 

"Plate  32  represents  an  In- 
dian who  is  proud  of  his  orna- 
ments. Fig.  1  represents  him 
in  a  'show-off'  attitude  with  a  fine  head  dress.  Fig.  2  is  a  smaller 
and  inverted  picture  of  the  same  Indian  and  the  same  head 
dress  and  attitude.  This  inverted  picture  means  'take  notice, - 
or  'look  at  me.'  The  'trailing  lariat,'  Fig.  3,  designates  him 
a  Comanche  Indian.  Fig.  4  is  a  'necklace'  made  of  elongated 
bones  to  which  a  fringe  is  attached.  Fig.  5  is  a  'smaller'  necklace 
of  some  sort.  Fig.  6  is  a  fine,  large,  square  necklace  formed 
from  elongated  bird  bones,  which  make  a  very  popular  'orna- 
ment' that  is  worn  about  the  neck.  Fig.  7  is  a  necklace  of 
'claws,'  either  eagle  or  more  probably  bear  claws.    These  are 

all  fine  wearing  ornaments  pos- 
sessed by  this  Indian,  and  of 
which  he  feels  exceedingly 
proud. 

"Plate  33  represents  the 
origin  and  original  home  of  the 
six  tribes  of  the  Shoshonean 
family.  Fig.  1  is  not  'a  certain 
point  within  a  circle,'  as  de- 
fined by  our  mystic  brethren, 
but  likely  it  is  a  species  of 
{)hallic  worship,  being  the  yoni 
and  lingam  of  the  ancients, 
and  used  here  simply  to  repre- 
PI.  32.  Sit,- II.         sent  the  generative  powers  oi 
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nature'  or  the  origin.  Fig.  2  represents  the  six  tribes  of  this 
family.  Fig.  3  is  a  symbol  representing  the  idea  of  'dwell/ 
the  sign  for  which  is  made  by  placing  one  fist  upon  the 
other  as  if  grasping  a  stick,  then  forcing  both  hands  down- 
ward, meaning  'sitting  down.'  As  this  symbol  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  tribe  symbol,  it  especially  refers  to  them.  Fig.  4 
is  the  symbol  for  'all,'  it  being  a  horizontal  circle  made  with 
the  flat  right  hand.  Fig.  5  is  the  symbol  for  'together,'  the  sign 
for  which  is  made  by  placing  the  palms  of  the  flat  hands  together 
in  front  of  the  body,  move  the  hands  upward  as  high  as  the 
head,  divide  the  hands  swinging  right  and  left,  downward  and 
in  to  the  center,  describing  vertical  circles  by  going  down  on 
the  outside  and  up  on  the  inside,  meaning  "gathered  together.' 
The  inside  circle  of  Fig.  6  is  the  symbol  for  'nation.'  the  sign 
for  which  is  made  by  holding  up  both  hands,  palms  in,  fingers 
extended  and  separated,  swing  them  toward  each  other  and 
away  in  a  great  cricle,  meaning  'all  the  people.'  The  outside 
circle  of  this  figure  is  the  symbol  for  'place,'  the  sign  for  which 
is  made  by  pointing  down  and  indicating  a  large  circle  on  the 
ground  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

"The  idea  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  this  petroglyph 
by  the  Bannack  is  that  all  people  or  nations  originated  here  in 
this  place.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Shoshonean  family  who  were 
the  people  of  peoples.  All  of  the  six  tribes  dwelt  here  together. 
The  place  where  this  origin  occurred  and  where  the  tribes  all 
lived  together  at  one  time  was  a  portion  of  the  buffalo  range 
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as  indicated  in  Fig.  7  by  the  'buffalo  head.'  This  means  that 
when  this  family  was  created,  the  sun-father  also  made  for  its 
benefit  and  use  the  buffalo.  Fig.  8  is  a  drawing  of  a  'prairie 
dog/  a  small  animal  which  furnished  another  food  for  the 
Indian,  that  he  might  not  starve  when  the  buffalo  was  scarce. 
The  buffalo  and  prairie  dog  are  plains  animals,  which  designates 
the  original  home  of  the  Shoshonean  family  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States. 

'The  original  home  of  the  Lenape  Indians  was  on  the  ele- 
vated tableland  which  formed  the  watershed  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Bays.  This  watershed  marked  the  end  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  plains,  a  condition  which  the  Lenapes  called 
'Muh-chu,'  meaning  'the  end,'  and  'wau  mic,'  plains,  from 
which  we  get  the  euphonious  word  'Wyoming,'  meaning  'the 
end  of  the  plains.'  These  Indians  were  pushed  out  of  their  east- 
ern home,  across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  into  Kansas,  where 
they  located  at  'Wyoming,'  near  the  'Oregon  Trail,'  and  where 
they  resided  during  the  eastern  emigration  of  the  '30's,  '40's, 
'50's  and  '60's.  In  quest  of  furs  they  traversed  much  of  the 
interior  country,  their  natural  route  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
being  by  way  of  the  Platte  River.  When  they  had  proceeded 
to  its  head  tributaries,  where  the  plains  ceased  and  the  moun- 
tains began,  they  once  more  applied  the  home  name  'Wyoming' 
to  the  surrounding  country,  meaning  'the  end  of  the  plains,' 
alluding  in  this  case  to  the  Great  Plains.  The  same  idea  is 
conveyed  by  this  petroglyph,  which  is  that  this  place  is  the 
western  portion  or  end  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States. 

"Plate  34  shows  the  condition  of  a  country  which  the  Sho- 
shonis  called  'Washakeek,'  meaning  'waters  shooting  and 
dropping.' 
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PI.  36.      .-Ill  Indian's  Possessions.  Blackfoot  River.      Site  44. 
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'Tlate  35,  Fig.  1,  is  not  as  some  might  think  the  'seven- 
branch  candlestick'  of  the  Jews,  neither  is  it  the  'great  Hght'  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  but  is  a  Shoshoni  symbol  representing 
'three  half-years,'  denoting  time  that  has  passed.  At  each  half- 
year  the  sun's  shadow  travels  but  half  way  round  a  tree.  Fig.  2 
is  the  symbol  for  'bye  and  bye,'  the  sign  for  which  is  made  by 
joining  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  at  the  tips, 
other  fingers  closed ;  touch  the  tips  together.  The  'stroke'  shown 
in  this  symbol  represents  the  index  finger  when  making  the  sign 
for  'after.'  Fig.  3  is  a  symbol  representing  a  'grass  moon'  of  the 
springtime.  The  petroglyph  reads:  'Bye  and  bye,  after  spring- 
time, three  half-years  will  have  passed.'  There  is  no  other  writ- 
ing on  the  rock  to  designate  to  what  this  expression  refers. 
Perhaps  the  writing  was  never  completed. 

"Plate  36  is  an  Indian  telling  of  his  'possessions.'  Fig.  1 
shows  him  making  the  sign  for  'possession,'  which  is  made  with 
the  fist  of  the  right  hand  swung  down  from  the  forehead  until 
it  is  pointing  straight  forward.  With  the  other  hand  he  is 
making  the  sign  for  'good,'  which  is  a  sweep  on  the  level  with 
the  heart.  Fig.  2  is  a  'knobbed  warclub,'  a  weapon  in  the  nature 
of  a  lance,  and  a  'bow,'  which  from  the  'crossed'  condition, 
would  indicate  that  he  had  traded  for  them.  Fig.  3  is  an  'elk 
horn  club.'  Fig.  4  showing  various  'squares,'  represents  the 
many  blankets  and  robes  which  he  has.  Fig.  5  represents  sev- 
eral choice  'bows'  which  he  has.  Fig.  6  represents  a  'stone 
hammer,  a  stone  tomahawk,  and  an  antlered  club.' 

"Plate  37  is  'an  invitation  to  a  party.'  This  rock  is  now  at 
Sagehurst,  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and  denotes  a  'peace'  council 
between  the  eastern  and  western  Shoshonis,  held  in  the  country 
of  the  Bannacks.  Fig.  1  represents  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Indians  into  an  eastern  and  western  portion. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  'head  waters  of  two  streams,'  the  Green 
and  Wind  Rivers,  the  habitat  of  the  eastern  branch.  They  are 
depicted  to  represent  the  'Washakeek'  condition  designated  by 
the  Shoshonis  where  the  waters  are  'shooting  and  dropping.' 
Fig.  3  is  the  Snake  River,  the  habitat  of  the  Shoshonis,  shown 
by  the  sinuous  line.  Fig.  4  is  the  'dragon-fly'  totem  of  the  Ban- 
nacks, representing  the  habitat  of  that  tribe,  which  is  here 
depicted  as  being  near  the  source  of  the  Snake  River.  Fig.  5 
represents  a  'council  in  session,'  which  is  denoted  by  men  sitting 
in  a  circle  and  talking.  Fig.  7  is  a  symbol  representing  a  'i)ii)e', 
the  sign  for  which  is  made  by  holding  out  the  right  hand,  back 
down,  pointing  forward  with  the  index  finger  curled  up.  It 
was  council  held  by  'warriors,'  as  all  of  the  principals  or  leaders 
are  so  represented  by  the  hanging  breech  clout.  Fig.  8  is  the 
leader  of  the  eastern  i)an(l.  Fig.  9  is  his  'head-dress,'  designating 
him  a  chief.  Figs.  10,  11,  12  and  1:^)  are  'sub-chiefs'  that  are 
attending  him  at  this  function.    The  markers  about  the  chief 
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denote  the  'warriors'  that  are  accompanying  him  upon  this 
expedition  to  act  as  his  bodyguard,  there  being  about  ten  mem- 
bers of  them.  Fig.  14  represents  three  Bannack  warriors  that 
sit  in  this  council,  the  'three  hnes'  being  markers  or  counters 
of  the  dragon-fly  totem.  Fig.  15  represents  a  Shoshoni  warrior, 
shown  by  the  'trailing  queue.'  The  circle  above  his  head,  Fig. 
16,  is  the  symbol  for  'all.'  Fig.  17  represents  the  'country'  from 
which  these  Shoshoni  came,  showing  it  to  be  a  large  'basin' 
west  of  the  Snake  River,  alluding  to  the  Camas  Prairie-Boise 
Basin  regions,  which  were  ancient  stamping  grounds  of  the 
western  or  Wihinast  Shoshonis.  Fig.  18  represents  a  'herald' 
or  'runner'  who  is  announcing  this  event  to  the  tribes.  The  sign 
for  'messenger'  is  made  with  the  right  hand  swung  forward 
from  the  mouth,  meaning  'handing  out  words.'  The  invitation 
to  this  council  was  given  by  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  represented  by  Fig.  19,  which  is  a  symbol 
for  'come,'  the  sign  for  which  is  made  by  a  motion  of  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  carried  from  arm's  length  in  a  curve  to 
near  the  face,  meaning  'come  here.'  Two  of  these  curves  were 
made  in  this  figure,  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west,  inviting 
all  to  come.  Fig.  6  represents  what  this  council  is  meeting  for 
and  what  it  is  all  about.  The  circular  part  of  this  figure  repre- 
sents the  place  or  country  of 
the  Shoshonis.  The  two 
'strokes'  leading  from  this 
circle  mean  'hunt,'  the  sign 
for  which  is  made  with  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  extended  and 
separated,  brought  near  the 
eyes,  pointing  forward  in  a 
position  that  one  can  look 
along  the  fingers;  by  wrist 
action  the  fingers  are  turned 
from  side  to  side,  meaning 
looking  or  searching  for 
something.  The  entire  sym- 
bol means  that  this  council 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  hunting  rights 
of  this  family  over  country 
claimed  by  its  various  tribes, 
especially  the  right  of  the 
Shoshonis  west  of  the  moun- 
tains to  go  east  and  hunt  the 
buffalo  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missoun.    However,  the 

salmon  fishing  rights  along  the  Snake  River  for  the  Indians  east 
of  the  mountains  would  be  almost  as  equally  important  a  matter 
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in  such  a  council.   The  symbol  includes  all  of  these,  as  it  refers 
to  'hunting  rights'/' 

45.  PocATELLO,  Bannock  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  6S,  Rng.34E, 
Twp.TS,  Rng.  35E.  One  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Pocatello, 
immediately  back  of  the  Kraft  cheese  factory,  is  an  elevation 

of  ground  between  it  and  the 

Portneuf  River,  where  petro- 

--_„    c^,  glyphs  are  found  upon  the 

rocks.     Also  a  quarter  of  a 

^    mile  south  of  these  boulders 

.J    are  a  few  other  Indian  carv- 

P     ings  upon   the  rocks.      Dr. 

:    Minnie  Howard  of  Pocatello 

"•    has,  in  the  fireplace  of  her 

^     home,    rocks   taken   from   a 

,    site  about  four  blocks  from 

•^    her  residence.    The  rocks  at 

™^    this  site  were  being  utilized 

as    building    material,    and 

otherwise  destroyed,  and  in 

order  to  preserve  a  few  specimens,  Dr.  Howard  had  these  blocks 

cut.  They  contain  a  few  characters,  consisting  of  a  warrior,  star 

and  bear  paws.  Two  miles  southeast  of  Pocatello,  at  Ross  Park, 

are  found  other  Indian  writings  inscribed  on  the  rocks.     (See 

Plates  38,  39.) 


PI.  39.      Pocatello.      Sitp  45. 


PL    to.      A    Mcdivinv  l.txluc    Mrrriiifl.  Portneuf  River.      Site  10. 

The  larfjcKl  Hipiare  figure  is  a  Mt'diciiu'  Lcxlfic  TIk'  <t<)ss«>s  roproseiit  tlio  four  uiinls  u  liich 
iiiiiHt  l>«'  appeaKcd.  The  coyote,  heiiij;  a  proficiiilor  of  llic  Slioslioiiis.  dcsifiiiatcs  tlic  (lra^\iIl^ 
a  Shohhoiii  picture. — John   1'].  Rkks. 
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46.  PoRTNEUF  River,  Bannock  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  7S, 
Rng.  36E,  Sec.  27W,  to  Twp.  7S,  Rng.  35E,  Sec.  22.  One-half 
mile  north  of  Inkom,  on  the  north  side  of  Rabbit  Creek,  also 
one  mile  south  of  Inkom,  along  Marsh  Creek  and  continuing 
on  it  north  to  Portneuf  River,  and  thence  west  on  both  sides 
of  Portneuf  River  canyon,  are  numerous  petroglyphs.  These 
continue  on  occasionally  to  Pocatello.  Prof.  Rees  has  inter- 
preted many  of  these  in  his  manuscript,  under  the  title,  ' 'Petro- 
glyphs along  the  Portneuf  River."    (See  Plates  40,  41.) 

47.  Marsh  Creek,  Bannock  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  9S, 
Rng.  36E,  Sec.  22  and  Sec.  27.  Letter  and  sketch  from  W.  H. 
Gibbs,  Jr.  (McCammon)  states  that  Indian  rock  writing  is 
found  on  rocks  at  his  ranch  on  the  east  bank  of  Marsh  Creek 
in  Sec.  27,  and  also  on  the  east  bank  to  the  north.  Mr.  Gibbs 
has  sent  us  several  photographs  of  inscriptions  found  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Section  27.  (See  Plate  42.)  Mr.  J.  A.  Har- 
rington says  petroglyphs  are  also  on  the  west  bank  and  along 
Marsh  Creek  to  the  north.  This  site  at  Mr.  Gibbs'  ranch  is 
five  miles  northwest  of  Arimo,  but  eight  miles  by  wagon  road. 
Col.  Garrick  Mallery  in  his  paper,  'Tictographs  of  the  North 
American  Indians,"  page  228  and  Fig.  152  in  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  in  his  ''Picture  Writing 


/'/.    //.         (    ( .iininiiclir   H  iirriitr.   I'ininritJ  Hirer.       Sitr   l(). 
'I'lir   iKiiiKiiiu   l>rr<-<'li<'li>iil    iiiilicairs  ii    warrior.      'I'lic   word   "( '.imianrln""  is  a   Sliowlioiii   word 
incaniiif;  "irailini;  llic  larial."    'I'lic   |>rirnili\i-  iiainc  of  llii^<  Irilx-  wan  "  No-ro-ii\  .**  iiicaiiiii^  "lo 
j{«>  alxMil    in   a   circle."     'riiiw   pel  rotrl  n  |di    mean-"  "circlinj.'   alMuil"  of  warriors  of  the   (ioinaiiclie 
Irihe,  Iraveliiii:  in   ilic  ilirei  lion  of  I  lie   poinlcr  al    ihc  cMrcnie  rijilil.       John    I'..    Ki  is. 
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of  the  American  Indian,"  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  page  680,  Fig.  1092,  states:  *Tive  miles 
northwest  from  this  locality  (Arimoj  and  one-half  mile  east 
from  Marsh  Creek  is  another  group  of  characters  on  basalt 
bowlders,  apparently  totemic,  and  drawn  by  Shoshoni."  A  copy 
of  these  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Rees  interprets  this  drawing  and  the  one  from  Oneida 
as  given  in  Col.  Mallery's  Papers,  under  the  title  of  ''Shosho- 
nean  Petroglyphs,''  as  follows: 

'Tlate  43  (which  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  kind- 
ly given  us  permission  to  use) 
denotes  that  the  four  tribes 
whost  totems  are  herein  pic- 
tured have  no  trouble  or  con- 
tention existing  between 
them.  It  is  possible  that 
some  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  whereby  peace 
prevails  among  these  tribes; 
however,  nothing  in  the  pic- 
ture says  anything  about 
such  an  arrangement.  The 
thunderbird,  which  usually 
has  a  hand  in  the  sealing  of 
binding  obligations,  is  here 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  He  is  a  go- 
between  from  earth  to  sun 
and  at  times  acts  with  the 
sun-father  in  the  sky,  and  at 
others  with  the  earth-mother  in  the  world,  producing  either 
good  or  evil,  and  is  usually  present  where  there  is  trouble  or 
contention.  Fig.  1  shows,  first,  'no'  or  'negation,'  represented 
by  the  sweep  of  the  turned-over  hand.  X'ext  is  the  sun  and 
earth,  which  are  depicted  with  a  line  connecting  them,  denot- 
ing the  mutual  influence  upon  each  other.  The  thunderbird 
is  absent  in  this  region,  showing  no  contention.  To  make  the 
sign  for  'between,'  hold  the  left  hand  level,  pointing  to  right, 
first  and  second  fingers  extended,  separated,  other  fingers  and 
thumb  closed;  drop  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  down 
between  the  separated  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  symbol 
made  for  this  sign  is  a  perpendicular  line  with  a  dot  on  each 
side,  representing  the  position  of  the  fingers  when  making 
the  sign.  Fig.  1,  then,  means  that  there  is  no  contention  or 
trouble  between  the  tribes  which  are  here  shown  by  means  of 
their  totems. 

"Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  individuals,  had  some  object,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  in  nature,  that  acted  as  its  protector.    The 


PI.  42.       Marsh  Creek.      Site  47. 
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Shoshonis  called  such  an  ob- 
ject 'Zah-moo-goo-ah, 'mean- 
ing a  guardian  spirit.  Such 
a  tutelary  object  is  called  a 
'totem.'  Fig.  2  is  a  symbol 
representing  the  totem  of  the 
Buffalo  Shoshois,  the  head 
wearing  curved  horns  denot- 
ing the  buffalo.  As  the  sym- 
bol for  this  tribe  is  inverted, 
meaning  'take  notice,'  it  is  so 
depicted  in  order  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  member  of  the 
tribe  which  carved  it.  These 
people  lived  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Platte  River, 
which  they  called  Buffalo 
River.  Fig.  4  is  a  totem  of 
leaves,  twigs  and  grasses, 
which  are  symbols  of  the 
Shoshonis  or  grass  lodge  peo- 
ple. Fig.  5  is  a  totem  repre- 
senting the  Pahutes,  a  word 
meaning  Water  Utes.  This 
tribe's  principal  habitat  was 
along  the  rivers  and  about 
the  lakes  of  Nevada,  whence 
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Shoshonean  Pclroulyphs.    Marsh  Creok. 
/'/.    13.  Site  47. 


they  are  represented  by  the 
'turtle,'  a  water  animal.  Fig. 
6  represents  the  Tukuarikas, 
a  word  meaning  Sheepeaters. 
They  inhabited  the  mountain 
regions  and  lived  upon  the 
game  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  sheep." 

48.  Arimo,  Bannock 
County  (Pet.).  Twp.  lOS, 
Rng.  37E,  Sec.  7.  See  Cache 
National  Forest  map.  West 
and  north  of  Arimo  about  a 
quarter  mile,  petrogiyphs  oc- 
cur on  both  sides  of  Marsh 
Creek,  says  Air.  Harrington 
of  Idaho  Falls.  Arimo  was 
formerly  known  as  Oneida. 
(Jarrick  Mallery  states,  in 
Fourth  Annual   Re])()rt,   P)U- 
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reau  of  Ethnology,  page  228,  and  Tenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  page  680 :  "Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  of  the  United  States 
G2ological  Survey  has  furnished  a  small  collection  of  drawings 
of  Shoshonean  petroglyphs  from  Oneida,  Idaho  (Fig.  39).  All 
of  these  drawings  (with  those  at  Marsh  Creek  site)  resemble 
the  petroglyphs  found  at  Partridge  Creek,  northern  Arizona, 
and  in  Temple  Creek  Canyon,  southeastern  Utah."  Page  77: 
''Mr.  Willard  D.  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  reports  pictographic  remains  observed  by  him  near 
Oneida,  Idaho,  in  1879.  The  figures  represent  human  beings, 
and  were  on  a  rock  of  basalt.''  Mr.  Rees  interprets  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's drawing,  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (Plate  44),  as  a  typical 
Shoshoni  drawing,  as  all  the  forms  therein  show  them  to 
have  been  constructed  by  a  member  of  that  tribe;  however, 
some  of  these  designs  were  used  by  other  Indians,  and  at  least 
by  natives  of  other  continents.  Fig.  1  denotes  an  Indian  'war- 
rior.' The  outline  represents  a  man  with  outstretched  arms  and 
legs,  a  position  signifying  exultation  over  some  successful  ex- 
ploit which  he  has  accomplished.  The  tail-like  appendage 
hanging  down  is  the  part  of  the  drawing  which  characterizes 
the  symbol  a  warrior.  An  aboriginal  Indian  never  considers 
himself  properly  dressed  until  he  has  donned  his  breech-clout, 
it  mattered  not  the  number  of  other  garments  which  he  might 
have  had  about  him,  and  thought  himself  sufficiently  clothed 
when  he  had  had  tied  on  this  cloth,  even  though  he  had  no 
other  vestment.  Especially  when  going  into  battle  did  he  desire 
no  other  ornament  than  the  breech-clout.  The  usual  head  dress, 
war  bonnet  and  other  flashy  paraphernalia  in  which  he  is  now- 
adays 'togged  up'  and  in  which  he  is  usually  seen  photographed, 
was  used  for  ceremonial  purposes  only.  When  in  an  alterca- 
tion, he  stripped  down  to  his  breech-clout,  he  had  what  is 
termed  'blood  in  his  eye,'  and  when  so  attired  intended  to 
carry  on  the  contest  with  his  antagonist  until  he  or  the  other 
met  death.  For  this  reason  the  human  form  showing  a  tail  or 
appendage  hanging  down,  which  is  to  represent  a  breech-clout, 
and  the  design  is  made  and  is  intended  to  represent  a  warrior. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  'Shoshoni  Indian,'  being  the  form  which 
designates  the  drawing  a  Shoshonean  petroglyph.  He  is  the 
individual  about  whom  all  this  writing  concerns.  The  first  idea 
in  this  form  is  that  of  a  'man,'  the  sign  for  which  is  made  with 
the  right  hand,  back  up,  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  body  at 
height  of  chin,  index  finger  extended,  pointing  to  front  and 
upward,  other  fingers  and  thumb  closed;  sweep  down  in  a  curve 
ending  opposite  the  abdomen.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
sign  is  that  of  an  erect  or  standing  person.  The  sign  for  Sho- 
shoni Indian  is  made  with  the  right  hand  held  at  the  side,  back 
to  right  waist  high,  first  and  second  fingers  extended,  touching 
and  pointing  to  front,  others  and  thumb  closed ;  move  the  hand 
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to  front  and  by  wrist  action  make  a  wavy  motion  of  the  fingers 
to  imitate  the  side-to-side  movement  made  in  weaving.  At 
times  the  index  finger  only  is  used.  In  this  figure  is  shown  the 
straight  Hne  which  represents  the  man  and  the  forked  extremity, 
the  two  fingers  of  the  Shoshoni  sign,  making  of  this  form  a 
symbolgraph.  Fig.  3  represents  a  Shoshoni  warrior  who  has 
killed  two  Indians  and  is  in  the  act  of  counting  coup  by  making 
the  sign  with  both  hands  as  if  striking  a  dead  man  with  a  stick. 
The  first  Indian  to  strike  a  slain  enemy  does  an  act  of  great 
bravery  which  brings  to  the  performer  considerable  distinction, 
usually  designated  by  the  wearing  of  an  eagle  feather  in  the 
scalp-lock.  This  figure  is  a  combination  of  both  ideograph  and 
human  form,  and  the  symbolgraph,  the  sign  of  striking  coup. 
The  prostrate  form  represents  the  dead  man  and  the  two  small 
parallel  lines  at  the  left  that  there  were  two  of  them.  Also  at 
the  right  foot  of  the  Shoshoni  are  two  scalps  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  enemy.  There  is  pictured  two  feathers  with  two  dots 
or  counters  near  the  left  foot,  making  a  total  of  four  feathers. 
These  feathers  belong  to  the  dead  man  and  designated  their 
rank  as  a  warrior,  having  in  their  life  time  killed  two  foes  and 
were  entitled  to  wear  coup  feathers.  Fig.  5  shows  a  'stream,' 
which  means  that  this  incident  occurred  at  some  river,  which 
is  represented  in  the  drawing  by  three  waving  parallel  lines. 
The  sign  for  running  water  or  a  stream  is  made  with  the  flat 
right  hand,  palm  downward,  and  near  the  left  breast;  move 
the  hand  to  the  right  with  a  tremulous  motion  or  rippling 
movement  in  imitation  of  running  water.  The  written  symbol 
is  usually  made  with  four  waving  parallel  lines  representing  the 
movements  of  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand  in  making  the  sign. 
If  smaller  streams  are  meant,  a  less  number  of  fingers  are  used 
in  making  the  rippling  motion.  This  pictograph  for  running 
water  is  a  very  old  and  extensive  sign,  having  been  used  for 
centuries  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  found,  with  the  same  meaning, 
engraved  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  In  Fig.  4  the  left  hand 
part,  which  represents  the  letter  'E,'  is  a  combined  symbol 
made  by  the  union  of  two  signs,  the  first  being  that  for  'enemy,' 
which  is  made  with  both  hands  closed,  held  near  the  left  side 
of  the  face;  spring  both  hands  out  shooting  forward,  meaning 
hate,  which  is  here  represented  by  the  two  end  lines  pointing 
to  the  left.  The  second  portion  of  the  sign  is  intended  for  'ended, 
which  is  made  with  the  left  hand,  fingers  touching  and  pointing 
forward ;  then  with  the  edge  of  the  right  hand  chop  down  close, 
past  the  tips  of  the  left  fingers,  meaning  'done.'  The  right  hand 
portion  of  Fig.  4  is  another  combined  sign,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  made  by  holding  the  Hat  right  hand  waist  high,  back 
to  right;  move  the  whole  arm  to  left  center,  then  upward  about 
a  foot,  then  to  right,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  'push  aside'  or 
'wrong.'  The  second  part  is  made  by  holding  the  hand  in  line 
of  sight,  the  first  and  second  fingers  extended,  separated,  other 
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fingers  closed,  meaning  'to  look,'  or  in  other  words,  'he  looks 
wrong,'  and  is  sometimes  interpreted  as  the  'evil  eye.'  The  left 
hand  portion  of  Fig.  6  is  the  symbol  for  'yes.'  The  right  hand 
portion  represents  'lie,'  the  sign  of  which  is  made  by  passing 
the  right  hand,  with  index  and  middle  finger  extended  and 
separated,  in  front  of  the  mouth,  meaning  'talking  with  a  forked 
tongue.'  Then  the  two  symbols  of  Fig.  4  and  6  could  be  inter- 
preted to  read  that  a  Shoshoni  Indian  considered  that  he  had 
put  an  end  to  his  enemy,  who  was  a  bad  one,  possessed  of  an 
evil  eye;  yes,  and  a  liar.  For  ages  in  Europe  the  sign  for  'evil 
eye'  has  been  made  by  closing  all  of  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  except  the  index  and  little  finger,  which  when  pointed  at 
a  person  means  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  evil  eye.  The  written 
symbol  for  such  an  expression  would  be  made  similar  to  the 
right  portion  of  Fig.  4.  The  lower  row  of  this  plate  represents 
the  trophies  which  were  captured  in  the  contest.  Fig.  7  is  a 
'blanket.'  The  symbolgraph  for  blanket  is  made  with  a  paral- 
lelogram to  denote  the  square  outline,  and  two  vertical  lines, 
one  at  each  end  to  represent  the  two  hands  holding  the  blanket 
about  the  shoulders.  As  the  blanket  in  this  diagram  has  more 
stripes  on  it  than  is  necessary  to  designate  it  as  such,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  made  thus  to  represent  the  Striped  Blanket 
people,  or  Navajos,  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Fig.  8  represents 
counters,  which  are  drawn  to  resemble,  somewhat,  horses' 
hoofs,  denoting  the  ponies  taken  at  this  time.  The  probabili- 
ties are  very  great  that  the  capturing  of  these  ponies  suggested 
the  making  of  this  petroglyph,  as  nothing  puts  so  much  pep 
into  life  for  an  Indian  as  the  capturing  and  taking  of  horses 
belonging  to  an  enemy.  There  are  eight  counters,  which  means 
that  there  were  eight  horses  captured.  Fig.  9  represents  a  trail- 
ing war-bonnet.  All  these  things  have  been  captured  from  the 
Navajos  by  the  Shoshonis." 

49.  Yago  Creek,  Bannock  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  US, 
Rng.  37E,  Sec.  16.  Two  and  a  half  miles  directly  north  of 
Downey,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Yago  Creek,  is 
a  small  creek  on  the  north  side  of  which  petroglyphs  are  found. 
Yago  Creek  is  the  nearest  named  place  on  the  map.  This  site 
is  given  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

50.  Hagerman,  Gooding  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  7S,  Rng. 
13E,  Sees.  2  and  1,  etc.  Judge  Fuller  of  Shoshone  states  that 
there  is  a  petroglyph  rock  in  a  cove  on  the  east  bluff  of  Snake 
River,  between  Hagerman  and  the  mouth  of  the  Malad  River, 
on  what  was  the  old  John  Bell  ranch.  Mr.  Rees  has  interpreted 
this  as  an  "Arapaho  massacre." 

51.  (a)  Clover  Creek,  Gooding  County  (Pet.).  Twp. 
3S,  Rng.  12E.   Both  in  an  article  published  in  The  Idaho  Daily 
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Statesman,  November  24,  1929,  and  in  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  J.  E.  Minear  of  Fairfield,  he  states  that  rock  writing  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  R.  C.  Little  ranch,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Bliss.  Perhaps  five  miles  north  on  the  road 
leading  to  Hill  City,  north  of  the  White  Arrow  Hot  Springs, 
is  a  dim  road  turning  off  to  the  right.  A  half  mile  distant  is 
a  shallow  draw.  On  the  farther  side  of  this  draw  is  a  low  rim 
where  the  writing  is  found.  Some  work  is  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  which  is  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  rocks, 
though  worn  by  water  flow  and  coated  with  mineral  deposit, 
still  retain  the  design.  The  writing  occurs  a  short  distance  below 
the  road  crossing,  and  at  intervals  for  at  least  a  mile.  There  is 
also  some  writing  above  the  road. 

52.  (h)  Clover  Creek,  Gooding  County  (Pet.).  Twp. 
3S,  Rng.  12E,  Sec.  22.  Twelve  miles  south  of  Hill  City,  along 
the  road  to  Bliss,  is  a  dim  wagon  road  to  the  west.  From  this 
point  west  two  miles,  or  three  miles  due  west  of  Clover  Creek, 
is  a  dry  gulch  with  rock  walls.  Along  the  west  wall  are  several 
petroglyphs,  of  which  bear  tracks  and  representations  of  human 
forms  predominate.  Some  incisions  show  considerable  wear. 
(See  Plate  45.; 
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53.  (c)  Clover  Creek,  (JooDiNG  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  3S, 
Rng.  12R,  Sec.  20.  P)y  compass,  two  miles  (hie  west  of  the  prev- 
ious site  mentioned,  in  Sec.  22,  occur  two  petroglyphs  which 
may  represent  human  forms. 
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54.  Hill  City,  Camas  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  IN,  Rng.  12E, 
North  of  Hill  City  three  and  one-half  miles  by  road  and  a  mile 
to  the  top  of  a  table-like  butte,  several  petroglyphs  will  be 
found,  says  Bob  Limbert  of  Boise. 

55.  Indian  Point,  Elmore  County  (Pic).  Twp.  IN,  Rng. 
7E,  Sec.  19.  A  group  of  pictographs  are  found  in  a  rock  shelter 
near  Pierce  Creek,  and  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Danskin 


PL  46.      Indian  Point  Pictograph,  Boise  River.      Site  55. 


Ranger  Station,  on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Boise 
River,  about  two  hundred  feet  east,  and  above  the  road.  Some 
characters  are  somewhat  indistinct,  being  coated  with  a  deposit 
caused  by  water  seepage.     (See  Plate  46  and  Frontispiece.) 

56.  Mores  Creek,  Boise  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  3N,  Rng. 
4E,  Sec.  21.  On  the  rock  wall  on  the  north  side  of  Mores 
Creek,  at  the  junction  with  Boise  River,  is  found  a  considerably 
weathered  group  of  petroglyphs.  Also  on  the  north  side  of  Mores 
Creek,  about  one  mile  from  the  Boise  River,  one  or  two  unpre- 
tentious petroglyphs  are  found  on  the  wall  above  the  talus 
slope. 

57.  Willow  Creek,  Ada  County  (Pic).  Twp.  5N,  Rng. 
IE,  Sec.  3.  In  Ada  County,  almost  on  the  Gem  County  line, 
is  a  cave  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  creek  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  north  of  Willow  Creek.  On  the  west  wall  of  this 
cave  is  painted  in  red  a  man  on  horseback,  a  crane-like  bird, 
also  an  undetermined  ungulate  animal,  the  head  of  which  is 
obliterated.    Blotches  of  red  paint  are  present.    (See  Plate  47.) 
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PL  47.       Willon    Creek  Cave.      Site  57. 

58.  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Ada  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  IN,  Rng. 
3E,  Sec.  5.  About  250  feet  below  the  Pleasant  Valley  Reservoir 
dam,  on  the  north  wall  of  Ten  Mile  Creek  canyon,  is  a  lone 
group  of  petroglyphs.  This  consists  of  a  dozen  human  forms, 
the  body  of  each  being  circumscribed  with  a  circle.  Over  part 
of  this  writing,  vandals  have  chosen  to  chisel  their  names  and 
dates,  instead  of  having  consideration  enough  to  choose  a  place 
a  few  inches  away. 


/'/      ///.        HiiiiKilii    Kiirr.       Sitv  <>(). 
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59.  Sheep  Creek,  Elmore  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  IN,  Rng. 
4E,  Sec.  14.  About  three  miles  northeast  of  Regina,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Ada-Elmore  county  line,  two  groups 
of  petroglyphs  are  found  on  a  wall  at  the  head  of  Sheep  Creek. 
This  is  the  second  creek  north  of  Indian  Creek.  The  writing 
consists  of  circles,  dots,  humans  and  various  marks. 

60.  Bruneau  River,  in 
Owyhee  County  (Pet.). 
Twp.  5S,  Rng.  4E,  Sec.  35. 
Twelve  miles  from  the  town 
of  Bruneau,  on  the  west  side 
of  Bruneau  River,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Snake,  are 
two  groups  of  petroglyphs 
on  small  boulders.  They  are 
in  open  country  upon  two 
knolls.  The  group  to  the 
east  contains  eighteen  in- 
scribed boulders,  while  three 
hundred  yards  due  west  the 
second  group  contains  four- 
teen. There  is  an  absence  of 
figures  in  the  writing,  except 
on  three  rocks,  where  human 
forms  are  found.  The  spoked 
wheel  occurs  once,  dots  with- 
in the  circle  several  times, 
and  dots  are  numerous,  but 

the   greater   number  of  these  marks   are    curviHnear.      (See 

Plates  48  and  49.) 

61.  Hot  Creek,  Owyhee  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  8S,  Rng. 
6E,  about  Sec.  3.  About  five  miles  south  of  Hot  Springs  is  the 
Hot  Creek  Falls.  This  creek  flows  into  the  Bruneau  River  from 
the  south.  The  Indians  have  carved  circles  and  characters  on 
the  east  wall  of  the  basin  below  the  falls.  Since  hot  water  runs 
over  these  markings  and  some  deposit  is  formed,  the  detail  of 
all  is  not  clear.  The  wall  should  be  scraped  or  even  just  a  sharp 
stone  used  to  scratch  off  the  deposit  from  the  characters. 

62.    HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK,  OWYHEE  COUNTY  (Pic).    Twp.  8S, 

Rng.  4E,  Sec.  26.  On  the  Riddle  road  south  from  Little  Valley 
about  nine  miles,  and  nineteen  miles  from  Bruneau,  is  a  water- 
hole  between  walls  of  a  small  creek.  This  basin  is  only  a  few 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  road.  On  the  walls  a  considerable  amount 
of  red  paint  has  been  used,  but  so  smeared  and  characters 
obliterated  that  now  only  a  buffalo  and  a  few  circles,  etc.,  is  all 
that  is  discernible.  On  the  north  outside  wall  the  paint  is  faded, 
but  a  man  on  a  horse,  etc.,  may  be  made  out.  Some  energetic 
person  has  recently  painted  large  red  letters  over  the  walls. 


P/.  49.      Bruneau  River.      Site  60. 
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63.  (a)  Battle  Creek,  Owyhee  County.  Twp.  13S,  Rng. 
2W.  Mr.  G.  M.  Kurtzweil,  U.  S.  Cadastral  Engineer,  says  rock 
writing  is  found  at  the  junction  of  Battle  Creek  and  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Owyhee  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  Battle  Creek. 
He  has  heard  from  others  that  writing  has  been  seen  up  the 
creek  a  short  distance. 

64.  (h)  Battle  Creek,  Owyhee  County  (Pet.).  Tv/p. 
lis,  Rng.  IE,  Sec.  about  21.  Where  the  road  from  Big  Springs 
to  the  southeast  crosses  Battle  Creek,  Mr.  Wales  Spencer,  for 
twenty-five  years  a  cattle  and  sheep  man  of  Big  Springs,  says 
petroglyphs  occur. 

65.  Big  Springs,  Owyhee  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  lOS,  Rng. 
IW,  Sec.  35.  Along  Big  Springs  Creek  for  about  six  miles  petro- 
glyphs are  found,  and  up  a  little  gulch  to  the  east  in  Section  35 
are  some  quite  pretentious  writings.  Mr.  Rees  has  made  an 
interpretation  of  one  of  these  from  a  photograph  under  the 
title  of  "A  Mortuary  Notice." 

66.  Camas  Creek,  Owyhee  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  lOS, 
Rng.  2W,  Sec.  25.  Along  Camas  Creek  in  Sec.  25  Mr.  Spencer 
says  several  petroglyphs  are  to  be  found. 


/'/.  .'i(K        II  ihiiKi^r   lidiiily..   Sunn    I- nils.       Silr  h7. 


67.  Swan  Falls,  Owyhee  County  (Pet.).  Twp.  IS,  Rng. 
IW,  Sees.  35  and  34.  Four  miles  west  of  Swan  Falls  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Snake  River  at  P>en  Priest's  ranch  are  found 
two  petroglyph  rocks,  and  down  the  river  about  two  miles  from 
here,  at  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Weese  P>ar,  a  flat  in  the 
canyon  bottom,  are  found  many  boulders,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size.     Upon  sixty-eight  of  these  boulders  the  In- 
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PI.  51.      Suan  Falls.      Site  67. 

dians  have  placed  their  glyphs.  Some  of  the  most  elaborate 
writing  yet  observed  in  Idaho  is  found  here.  Rocks  with  but 
few  incisions  are  encountered,  while  other,  such  as  No.  11  (Plate 
51,  and  No.  25  (Plate  50),  are  almost  completely  covered. 

''A  close  inspection  of  these  writings,"  says  John  E.  Rees, 
"leads  one  to  believe  them  to  be  of  a  very  great  age.  The  crude 
and  primitive  style  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  simple 
and  disconnected  thoughts  expressed  would  cause  one  to  infer 
that  they  were  not  only  extremely  ancient,  but  made  by  a  peo- 
ple lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  is  found  exhibited  in 
most  Indian  petroglyphs."  Rees  has  interpreted  four  of  the 
writings  at  this  site,  giving  Rock  No.  16  the  title  ''Falls  in  the 
Snake  River,"  No.  22  "Ancestral  History,"  No.  25  "Wihinast 
Bands,"  which  tribe  is  a  division  of  the  Shoshoni,  formerly  in 
Western  Idaho  north  of  the  Snake  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boise.  Of  No.  7,  "A  Primitive  Petroglyph,"  we  are  giving  his 
interpretation  in  full. 

"Plate  52,  Fig.  1,  represents  the  "underground"  living 
quarters  or  house  of  the  Indian  standing  just  above  it.  Fig.  2 
is  a  'badger,'  the  sign  for  which,  when  made,  represents  'walking 
underground.  Fig.  3  represents  a  'man'  followed  by  a  'boy' 
crossing  over  a  'crooked'  trail.    Fig.  4  is  a  'winding'  course  of 
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PL  52.      A  I'rimitiie  I'etroglyph,  Suan  Falls.      Site.  67 


a  stream  as  it  passes  between  a  'projection'  on  each  side.  This 
stream  is  inhabited  by  a  'gull,'  shown  in  Fig.  5;  the  many  dots 
above  signifying  a  'flock'  of  them.  All  of  this,  no  doubt,  refers 
to  their  primitive  home  and  life  along  the  Snake  River  canyon. 
Fig.  6  is  a  combined  symbol  for  the  two  signs  'take'  and  'yes,' 
which  are  made  as  follows:  With  the  right  hand,  finger  extended 
reach  out,  hook  the  index,  draw  it  back  as  if  pulling  something 
towards  you,  meaning  'take' ;  then  with  the  index  of  the  right 
hand  extended,  move  it  downward,  at  the  same  time  closing 
the  index,  meaning  'yes.'  Fig.  7  is  a  'star.'  which  is  surrounded 
with  dots,  denoting  several  of  them,  or  a  'constellation.'  The 
Pleiades  were  noted  by  the  Indians  under  the  designation  of 
the  'bunch'  that  made  the  song  of  the  stars.  Fig.  8  designates 
about  the  same  thing,  being  a  combined  symbol  for  'talk,' 
where  the  hand  is  thrust  out  from  the  mouth,  meaning  'talk' 
and  'high'  when  it  is  moved  straight  up  at  arm's  length.  This 
means  to  'talk  high,'  which  the  Indians  imagine  the  stars  are 
doing  when  they  'twinkle.'  Fig.  9  is  the  symbol  'above,'  which 
shows  one  thing  or  object  above  another.  Fig.  10,  that  there 
are  several  of  these  stars  above.  Fig.  11  is  a  'medicine'  lodge, 
which  shows  the  CJreek  cross  designating  the  four  winds.  P^ig.  12 
is  two  stars,  both  of  which  are  beneath  a  'bar/  which  represents 
the  Vault  of  heaven,'  or  in  other  words,  they  mean  'in  the  night 
time.'  Fig.  18  is  a  'common  council  lodge'  and  the  markers 
about  these  different  tipis  are  attendants  or  i)articipants  of 
these  places.  Fig.  14  is  the  symbol  for  'plenty,'  it  being  'meat' 
that  is  hanging  on  a  forked  stick  to  dry;  in  this  case  it  is  buffalo 
meat.  Fig.  15  is  the  symbol  for  'much,'  which  crudely  repre- 
sents the  swing  of  the  hands  in  making  the  sign  for  that  word. 
Fig.  16  is  an  endeavor  to  draw  the  'buffalo,'  a  horn  and  the 
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forehead,  chin  and  breast  shapes  and  manes  being  delineated. 
The  'loops/  Fig.  17,  is  a  symbol  for  'wandering,'  which  is  made 
with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  swinging  zigzags  from 
side  to  side,  forming  loops  or  scrolls,  meaning  'going  about  aim- 
lessly.' This  has  reference  to  the  buffalo,  as  it  did  not  naturally 
range  this  far  west,  and  when  found  in  this  territory  was 
wandering  or  lost.  Fig.  18,  which  is  made  up  of  connected 
half-circles,  is  a  symbol  for  'animal,'  which  is  something  that 
'jumps'  or  'gallops,'  in  other  words,  a  'quadruped.'  The  sign  is 
made  with  the  right  hand,  which  is  moved  in  imitation  of 
jumping  or  leaping.  This  sign  is  usually  made  before  describing 
an  animal  of  any  kind  to  designate  that  it  is  a  quadruped. 
Below  these  swells  are  markers  and  tracks  to  represent  the 
number  and  kind  of  animals  referred  to.  Fig.  19  is  the  symbol 
for  'among,'  meaning  in  and  through  the  fingers,  for  the  sign 
is  made  by  holding  up  the  left  hand,  fingers  extended;  move  the 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  and  through  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  Then  a  'star'  is  shown  and  in  Fig.  20  a  'coyote,' 
which  is  the  progenitor  of  the  Shoshonis,  making  this  a  Sho- 
shoni  petroglyph.  Fig.  21  is  an  attempt  to  draw  the  'thunder- 
bird.'  Like  the  sign  for  animal,  the  sign  for  bird  is  usually  made 
preceding,  the  sign  for  'jumper,'  precedes  the  sign  for  the  kind 
of  animal,  and  the  sign  for  'flying'  precedes  the  sign  for  any 
kind  of  bird;  in  other  words,  the  generic  sign  precedes  the 
specific  sign.  This  practice  is  a  very  notable  distinction  between 
the  Indian  sign  and  spoken  language.  Very  often  the  generic 
sign  as  animal,  bird,  grass,  moon,  are  made  first,  then  followed 
by  the  sign  for  the  kind  of  animal,  bird,  grass,  moon,  while 
their  spoken  language  uses  very  few  if  any  generic  words  and 
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PI.  5L      Swan  Falls.      Site  67. 


have  none  for  animal,  bird,  grass,  moon,  but  all  words  are 
descriptive  and  specific,  as  buffalo,  eagle,  bunchgrass,  snow- 
moon.  This  is  splendid  evidence  that  this  writing  is  exceedingly 
old  and  very  ancient.  Fig.  22  is  the  symbol  for  'wonderful,' 
which  is  made  by  thrusting  the  hands  up  at  arm's  length, 
spreading  the  fingers  out  under  the  sky.  Fig.  23  is  the  symbol 
for  'time,'  it  representing  one  year  as  the  sun's  shadow  goes 
around  a  tree.  The  many  dots  above  have  reference  to  the 
number  of  years.  In  Indian  picture  writing  time  is  often  men- 
tioned and  enters  into  the  interpretation.  The  year,  month  or 
day  or  any  number  of  them  are  expressed  in  various  writings, 
but  nothing  has  been  deciphered  as  yet  which  correlates  the 
Indian's  time  with  that  of  the  white  man's,  so  that  it  can  be 
ascertained  in  just  what  year  B.C.  or  A.D.  the  event  written 
of  happened." 

Scattered  in  groups,  petroglyphs  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
Snake  River  from  this  site  down  as  far  as  (iuffey. 

68.  GuFFEY,  Ada,  Canyon  and  Owyhee  Counties  (Pet.). 
Twp.  IS,  Rng.  2W,  Sees.  26  and  25,  west  of  the  bridge,  and 
Sees.  36  and  31  east  of  the  bridge.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
from  Nampa  to  Murphy  crosses  the  Snake  River  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Cuffey  P)ridge.  Some  rock  writing  is  found  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  in  Owyhee  County,  but  it  is  found  prin- 
cipally on  the  north  side,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
Most  of  these  pictured  boulders  are  in  Canyon  County,  (See 
Plate  55),  but  since  the  Ada  County  line  meets  the  Snake  just 
east  of  the  bridge  where  the  river  makes  a  bend  to  the  south, 
a  number  of  the  petroglyphs  are  in  the  latter  county.  Ninety- 
four  lava  rocks  bearing  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  this 
site,  although  there  may  be  more  that  have  been  overlooked. 
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PI.  55.      Gujffey.  Canyon  County.      Site  68. 

A  chart  of  the  exact  locations  of  all  has  been  made  and  photo- 
graphs taken  of  each.  This  same  procedure  has  been  carried 
out  at  several  other  sites.  For  several  miles  above  and  below 
the  Guffey  bridge  there  is  a  jumbled  mass  of  lava  boulders,  and 
upon  some  of  these  the  Indian  has  left  his  imprint.  The  writings 
appear  quite  like  those  found  below  Swan  Falls,  and  bear  many 
similar  geometric  signs  and  symbols.     Here,  however,  occa- 
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sionally  are  depicted  human  forms,  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  a 
form  not  shown  on  the  Swan  Falls  rocks. 

69.  GiVENS  Warms  Springs,  Canyon  County  (Pet.).  Twp. 
IN,  Rng.  3W.  East  of  old  Bernard's  Ferry,  Snake  River,  is  a 
single  boulder  covered  with  inscriptions.  Below  here  is  Givens 
Springs,  which  is  in  the  same  vicinity  as  the  old  Walker  Ferry 
and  the  postoffice  of  Enterprise.  Across  the  Snake  River  from  here 
are  sixty-two  lava  boulders 
upon  which  petroglyphs  have 
been  carved.  These  extend 
some  miles  up  and  down  the 
river,  only  on  the  north  side. 
Along  here  is  a  jumbled  mass 
of  the  boulders,  similar  to 
those  at  Guffey.  Here  also  it 
is  quite  possible  that  glyphs 
have  been  overlooked.  As  it 
seems  that  the  writing  at 
Guffey  is  more  recent  than 
that  at  Swan  Falls,  so  does 
the  writing  at  Givens  appear 
to  be  more  recent  than  that 
at  Guffey.  Here  are  well- 
formed  petroglyphs  of  deer, 
buffalo  and  mountain  sheep, 
also  a  horse  with  rider  ap- 
pears on  two  separate  rocks, 
which  are  known  as  No.  206 
and  No.  210.  At  this  site, 
too,  is  a  carving  which  shows 
the  higher  development  of 
the  intellect  of  the  Indian 
who  placed  on  a  rock  a  map 
of  what  is  now  Idaho,  with 
part  of  the  country  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  With- 
out compass  or  rule,  and  probably  with  no  other  map  as  a 
guide,  he  has  done  remarkably  well.  Across  the  face  of  the 
rock  is  a  deeply  cut  line,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the 
Snake  River,  with  other  lines  representing  tributaries  and  with 
other  features  which  correspond  so  well  with  our  modern  maps, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  this  the  ''Map  Rock."  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  prehistoric  guide,  it  is  a  primitive  topographical 
map,  and  shows  faunal  features  of  the  Shoshoni  region.  (See 
Plate  58.) 

This  large  lava  rock  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  talus  slope, 
with  a  natural  travel  route  between  it  and  the  river,  where  all 
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who  pass  may  study  the  map.  This  map  is  placed  correctly  on 
the  boulder  so  that  the  river  flows  from  east  to  west,  as  it 
actually  does  at  this  point,  and  other  features  of  the  map  are 
correct  with  respect  to  direction. 

Others  have  written  of  this  rock  and  identified  the  various 
rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  which  we  will  omit.  Several  parties 
have  been  credited  with  discovering  and  naming  this  rock. 

An  article,  'The  Idaho  Diamond  Field,"  in  The  Idaho  States- 
man, October  9,  1889,  gives  June,  1877,  as  the  date  of  its  being 
found  and  being  recognized  as  a  map.  This  is  considerably 
earlier  than  the  date  of  any  other  record  of  which  we  know. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  while  listening  to  a  conversation, 
heard  the  speaker  relate  the  fact  that  in  the  month  of  June, 
1877,  while  employed  as  a  solicitor  for  subscriptions  for  The 
Statesman,  and  making  a  little  tour  on  horseback,  left  Boise  one 
morning  and  after  a  brisk  ride  of  fifteen  miles  across  the  sage 
desert  along  the  old  Silver  City  stage  road,  halted  at  what  was 
then  known  as  Fifteen-Mile  House  on  Indian  Creek.  *  =*=  * 
After  an  hour  given  to  rest  and  refreshment,  the  journey  was 
resumed,  ending  for  the  day  at  Mundy's  Ferry  (later  Walters' 
Ferry  and  bridge)  on  the  Snake  River.  With  Mundy  and  others 
here,  an  old  miner  present  related  that  diamonds  had  been 
found  along  the  banks  of  Snake  River  some  distance  below. 
A  trip  was  planned  for  the  next  morning.  *  *  *  The  expedi- 
tion proved  to  be  a  most  decided  success  in  every  particular 
except  in  that  of  finding  precious  stones  of  any  kind.  The  fail- 
ure in  this  respect,  however,  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  rock,  the  smooth  southern  face  of 
which  was  covered  with  Indian  maps,  drawings  and  heiro- 
glyphics.  The  larger  of  the  two  maps  was  a  very  fair  delinea- 
tion of  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries  from  the  point  occu- 
pied by  the  rock  to  the  source  of  the  river  in  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  chain.  The  drawings  represent  various  objects,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  which  the  aboriginal  artist  or  writer  was 
supposed  to  have  seen  in  his  travels.  The  greater  number  of 
hieroglyphic  characters  were  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of 
the  dictionary  and  glossary  which  had  been  left  at  the  Ferry  in 
the  hurry  of  departure  that  morning.  After  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  locahty  in  examining  pictured  rocks  and  other 
interesting  objects,  the  party  returned  to  the  Ferry.    *    *    *" 
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JAMES  H.  HAWLEY 

James  H.  Hawley  was  born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  January  17, 
1847,  of  English,  Irish  and  Dutch  parentage.  His  mother, 
Annie  Carr  Hawley,  died  when  he  was  but  an  infant.  His 
father,  Thomas  Hawley,  afterwards  removed  to  Texas,  but 
young  Hawley  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  mother's 
brother,  James  Carr,  whose  family  he  accompanied  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  was  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  of  the  Orofino  placer  gold  discoveries  in  Northern 
Idaho  in  1861,  at  which  time  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  April,  1861,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  had  sent  two  companies  of 
Volunteer  Soldiers  into  the  Union  Army.  Young  Hawley  had 
made  an  attempt  to  enlist  in  both  of  these  companies  but  was 
rejected  on  account  of  his  age. 

At  this  time  his  uncle  was  preparing  to  go  to  California  with 
his  family  and  offered  to  take  his  nephew  with  him,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  boy  would  yield  his  determination  to  enlist  in  the 
Union  Army.  This  was  agreed  upon  and  the  trip  to  California 
was  made,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. The  family  landed  in  San  Francisco  in  the  early  summer 
of  1861. 

Here  he  stayed  with  relatives  until  April,  1862.  When  the 
report  of  the  rich  gold  strike  near  Pierce  City,  popularly  known 
as  the  Orofino  Diggings,  was  published  in  the  late  fall  of  1861, 
Mr.  Carr  determined  to  go  to  these  diggings,  and  he  left  the 
youthful  Hawley  with  members  of  his  family  and  other  rela- 
tives. The  lure  of  the  gold  fields,  however,  was  too  strong  for 
the  young  man,  and  shortly  after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  he  left 
San  Francisco  for  the  Orofino  Gold  Diggings,  traveling  by  boat 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  up  the  Columbia  River  to  near  Walla 
Walla,  thence  by  foot  and  pack  train  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  where 
he  again  joined  the  uncle,  James  Carr. 

From  Lewiston  the  two  went  directly  to  Florence,  where 
they  stayed  until  the  winter  of  1862,  and  from  there  they  pro- 
ceeded into  the  Boise  Hasin  in  the  early  spring  of  1868. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  Hawley  left 
California  and  came  to  Idaho  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own 
language,  which  appears  in  the  Foreword  to  his  four-volume 
History  of  Idaho.  In  his  Foreword,  after  referring  to  the  Oro- 
fino mining  camps,  he  says: 

"The  editor,  then  a  tall,  gangly  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  dream 
has  always  been  to  share  in  the  adventures  to  be  met  in  newly 
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discovered  localities,  was  living  with  relatives  in  the  San  Jose 
Valley  in  California,  and  the  news  of  the  rich  strikes  reaching 
his  ears  so  appealed  to  his  easily  excited  imagination  that  it 
impelled  him  to  leave  his  home  without  going  through  the 
formality  of  asking  his  people's  consent,  and  launched  him  after 
the  usual  adventures  attending  the  efforts  of  a  stripling  boy  to 
reach  a  new  country,  in  the  Florence  Basin,  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  of  that  year." 

In  the  same  Foreword,  Governor  Hawley,  again  referring  to 
his  arrival  in  Florence  in  April,  1861,  says: 

''Since  that  time,  Idaho  has  been  his  place  of  residence,  and 
he  has  been  constantly  in  contact  with  the  people  from  its 
various  sections  during  the  intervening  years.  In  practically 
every  section  of  the  State  he  has  pioneered  with  the  pioneers, 
been  part  and  parcel  of  its  early  history,  and  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  its  first  conditions.  His  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  the  various  sections  of  Idaho,  but  also  with  its  people  who 
were  prominent  in  the  early  life  of  the  territory,  was  extended 
and  continued  after  statehood  began." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Boise  Basin,  he  immediately  became 
engaged  in  mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Quartzburg  and  Placerville, 
and  thereby  financed  himself  so  that  he  attended  the  City 
College,  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  year  1865. 

He  then  spent  about  one  and  one-half  years  at  sea,  and  in 
the  Orient,  and  returned  to  the  Boise  Basin  late  in  1867,  or 
early  in  1868,  where  he  again  joined  his  uncle,  James  Carr.  Here 
he  immediately  resumed  his  mining  operations  and  studied  law 
with  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  then  practicing  in  Boise 
County. 

At  the  general  election  in  1870,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  from  Boise  County,  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  1874.  In  1876  he  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Territorial  Council. 
From  1878  to  1882  he  was  District  Attorney  for  the  Second 
Judicial  District  of  the  Territory,  which  comprised  the  counties 
of  Boise,  Alturas,  Custer  and  Lemhi.  From  1884  to  1886,  he 
practiced  law  at  Hailey.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  L^nited 
States  District  Attorney  for  Idaho  by  President  Cleveland. 
While  acting  as  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Territory  he 
was  called  upon  to  prosecute  the  leading  Mormons  of  south- 
eastern Idaho  under  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Act. 

In  1888,  while  still  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Territory,  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, opposing  Fred  T.  Dubois,  the  Republican  nominee,  who 
was  elected. 

In  1890  Governor  Hawley  moved  to  Boise  and  established 
his  permanent  residence,  where  it  has  since  remained.  He  prac- 
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ticed  law  continuously  from  the  time  of  his  admission  as  attor- 
ney in  the  early  '70's  until  the  time  of  his  last  sickness,  except 
during  the  period  of  his  governorship,  when  his  official  duties 
required  his  entire  attention. 

During  the  period  of  his  practice  he  was  usually  associated 
on  one  side  or  the  other  in  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  both  the  Territorial  and  State  Courts.  In  1892 
he  was  associated  with  Patrick  H.  Reddy  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  defense  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  miners  for  conspiracy.  The 
miners  at  Wardner  and  Gem  had  violated  injunctions  of  the 
Federal  Court,  had  blown  up  one  of  the  mills  at  Gem,  in  Sho- 
shone County,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Company's  concentrator  at  Wardner. 

Many  of  the  prominent  miners  were  imprisoned  for  con- 
tempt in  violation  of  the  injunctions,  and  others  were  indicted 
at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  held  at 
Coeur  d'Alene  City,  for  conspiracy,  which  involved  the  per- 
formance of  acts  which  were  violative  of  the  injunctions.  It 
was  during  the  trial  of  these  cases  and  while  many  of  the 
defendants  were  incarcerated  in  the  Ada  County  jail  at  Boise 
City,  that  the  scheme  was  developed  for  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  afterwards  became 
potential  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Intermountain  States.  Seven 
years  later  when  the  mining  troubles  were  renewed  in  Shoshone 
County  with  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill-Sullivan  Mill 
Concentrator,  Mr.  Hawley  was  associated  with  the  attorneys 
for  the  State,  and  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  charges 
involving  the  death  of  some  of  the  miners  and  the  destruction 
of  property. 

.  This  led  to  an  absolute  severance  of  his  relations  with  the 
organized  miners,  and  following  the  death  of  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg  and  the  confessions  of  Harry  Orchard,  Mr.  Hawley 
was  immediately  employed  by  the  State  to  take  charge  of  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  prosecutions.  The  actual  trials 
in  the  Haywood,  Moyer,  Pettibone  cases  lasted  for  over  four 
months,  and  although  the  State  failed  of  a  conviction,  Governor 
Hawley,  commenting  on  these  trials  in  his  History  of  Idaho, 
said: 

''While  most  of  the  people  of  Idaho  believed  that  the  ac- 
quittal on  the  trial  of  Haywood  and  Pettibone  was  a  miscarriage 
of  justice,  and  while  the  trial  of  these  persons  cost  the  State  of 
Idaho  a  large  amount  of  money  and  no  convictions  were  made, 
still  the  results  of  the  trial  were  seemingly  worth  the  effort  that 
had  been  made.  At  the  next  election  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  following  his  acquittal,  Haywood  was  retired  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Federation  and  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  attempts  to 
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terrorize  the  mining  sections  of  the  West  were  supplanted  by 
others  who  believed  in  law  enforcement,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  no  labor  troubles  in  the  mining  sections  of 
Idaho,  nor  in  the  mining  sections  of  the  West.  The  miners' 
unions  composing  the  Western  Federation  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  been  under  the  management  of  law-abiding  men,  who 
have  assisted  in  the  various  communities  where  they  exist,  in 
upholding  the  law/' 

Mr.  Hawley's  first  contest  with  the  miners'  organizations 
came  in  the  Hailey  section  about  the  year  1882,  when  a  band 
of  miners  determined  to  sack  the  Queen  of  the  Hills  mine.  The 
demand  was  for  increased  pay,  and  the  striking  miners  threat- 
ened to  take  possession  of  the  mine.  Governor  Hawley  was  then 
cooperating  with  the  District  Attorney  of  Alturas  County,  and 
through  his  absolute  fearlessness  and  powers  of  persuasion,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  striking  miners  to  withdraw  their  demands, 
with  the  result  that  the  differences  between  the  miners  and 
employers  were  very  shortly  adjusted. 

After  he  established  his  residence  in  Boise,  Mr.  Hawley 
served  two  years  as  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  always  punctual 
and  painstaking  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  retired 
with  the  good  will  and  respect  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hawley  qualified  as  Governor  January  2,  1911.  During 
his  entire  career  he  had  been  a  consistent  Democrat,  and  at  all 
times  had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  counsels  and  proceed- 
ings of  his  party.  Immediately  upon  his  qualification  as  gov- 
ernor he  inaugurated  a  campaign  for  tax  reform,  and  finally 
succeeded  before  the  close  of  his  administration  in  increasing 
the  valuation  upon  the  assessment  rolls,  resulting  in  decreasing 
the  tax  burden  upon  those  properties  previously  heavily  taxed. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  however,  failed  to 
pass  a  tax  bill  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  governor.  This 
Legislature  was  recalled  in  an  extraordinary  session,  to  com- 
plete the  work.  At  this  session  the  bill  advocated  by  the 
governor  was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

One  of  the  spectacular  events  occurring  during  his  term  of 
office  involved  what  was  known  as  the  ''Governor's  Special," 
which  was  a  train  furnished  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company,  conveying  and  exhibiting  the  products  of  a  number 
of  Western  States,  and  which  were  displayed  through  a  dozen 
or  more  States  in  the  East.  Upon  this  occasion  Governor  Haw- 
ley represented  the  State,  ably  assisted  by  the  former  governor, 
James  H.  Brady. 

In  1915  Governor  Hawley  was  appointed  upon  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Idaho  Historical  Society.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  board,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society.  He 
was  reappointed  each  biennium,  and  reelected  President,  which 
position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death: 
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He  was  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  this  Society. 
Following  his  demise  the  Directors  of  this  Society  voiced  their 
feelings  in  the  following  resolutions: 

''James  H.  Hawley,  a  pioneer  of  vision  and  courage; 
a  lawyer,  learned  and  honest;  a  citizen  who  loved  his 
state  and  served  it  well,  privately  and  in  public  office; 
a  friend  who  never  failed;  a  husband  and  father  whose 
sacrifice  and  devotion  earned  the  love  of  a  family  which 
was  a  consolation  in  his  closing  years,  has  passed  from 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  struggles  and  triumphs. 

''Governor  Hawley  was  deeply  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  toward  the  making  of  which  he  con- 
tributed so  much  of  his  talent.  He  might  well  be  called 
the  father  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  his  un- 
flagging interest  and  untiring  efforts  made  possible  some 
of  its  accomplishments.  His  passing  will  leave  a  place 
which  cannot  be  filled  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  have  served  with  him  in  this  work  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  sorrow  and  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  Idaho's 
Grand  Old  Man. 

"Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  State  His- 
torical Society  hereby  expresses  to  the  family  of  Gov- 
ernor Hawley  its  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  loving 
father  whose  example  must  always  serve  as  a  source  of 
deep  pride  and  satisfaction;  and  that  we  further  express 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  our  deep  regret  at  the 
loss  of  a  citizen  whose  place  among  us  was  unique  and 
whose  life  must  serve  as  an  exemplar  for  the  citizenship 
of  this  State. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Gov- 
ernor Hawley. 

(Signed)  "Donald  A.  Callahan, 

"Ed.  H.  Peasley, 

Ella  G.  Reed,  "Mrs.  Richard  P.  Erwin, 

''Secretary.^'  '*  Trustees.'' 

In  1875  Governor  Hawley  married  Mary  E.  Bullock  of  Boise 
County,  and  eight  children  were  born,  six  of  whom  survived  and 
are  now  living. 

Edgar  T.  Hawley,  his  oldest  son,  served  in  the  PhiH|)pine 
War  and  in  the  aerial  service  during  the  World  War. 

Jess  B.  Hawley,  his  second  son,  took  up  the  practice  of  law 
and  now  succeeds  his  father  as  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Hawley 
&  Hawley. 
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His  third  son,  James  H.  Hawley,  Jr.,  served  as  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  infantry  in  the  World  War,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Hawley  &  Hawley. 

Harry  Hawley,  who  also  studied  law,  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
Field  Hospital  Corps  in  the  World  War. 

The  elder  daughter,  Emma,  is  the  wife  of  Reilly  Atkinson, 
and  the  remaining  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of  E.  W. 
Tucker,  both  residing  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  children  above  named,  passed 
away  several  years  prior  to  the  Governor's  death. 

Fremont  Wood. 


AARON  F.  PARKER 


We  regret  to  report  the  passing  on  January  4,  1930,  of 
Aaron  F.  Parker,  a  former  Trustee  of  this  Historical  Society. 

An  able,  scholarly  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  taken  part 
in  the  stirring  events  of  Idaho's  history  during  the  seventies, 
he  later  manifested  his  interest  and  concern  in  her  progress, 
through  his  pen.  Col.  Parker  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  1915  to  1920  and  was  a  valuable  member. 

The  Idaho  Free  Press  of  Grangeville,  founded  by  Col.  Parker, 
gave  so  excellent  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  its  pages  of  January  9, 
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1930,  that  we  asked  permission  of  the  editor,  Mr.  E.  M.  Olm- 
sted, to  quote  from  it,  which  he  very  kindly  consented  for  us 
to  do: 

''Aaron  F.  Parker,  73,  founder  of  The  Idaho  County  Free 
Press,  resident  of  Central  Idaho  for  over  fifty  years,  and  signer 
of  the  state  constitution,  died  at  his  home  in  Grangeville, 
January  4. 

''Mr.  Parker  was  prominent  in  Idaho  during  his  active  career 
as  a  veteran  journalist;  one  of  the  'war  horses'  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  for  his  long  fight  to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  the  Xorth  and  South  Highway,  which  he  urged  for  forty  years 
prior  to  its  completion.  He  founded  papers  at  Coeur  d'Alene  in 
1880  and  at  Lewiston  in  1882,  locating  The  Free  Press  in  1886, 
which  he  published  until  1904,  when  he  retired. 

"He  was  president  emeritus  of  the  Idaho  Editorial  Associa- 
tion and  was  recognized  for  his  fluent  writings  over  a  long 
period,  achieving  especial  recognition  for  his  extended  research 
on  early  Idaho  history.  He  assembled  a  mass  of  data  on  early 
days  which  illness  prevented  publishing. 

"Mr.  Parker  led  a  colorful  and  interesting  early  life.  Born 
in  Somersetshire,  Wells,  England,  on  March  16,  1856,  he  ran 
away  to  sea  at  the  age  of  12.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  prospecting 
for  gold  with  miners  along  Snake  River.  At  21  he  was  scouting 
for  General  Howard  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  X'ez  Perce 
Indian  campaign.  With  his  brother.  Colonel  Frank  J.  Parker, 
who  died  a  year  ago,  he  carried  messages  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  to  Boise. 

"Following  the  Coeur  d'Alene  excitement,  ]\Ir.  Parker 
founded  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Eagle,  disposing  of  it  at  high  profit, 
and  returned  to  Lewiston  to  found  The  Nez  Perce  News. 

"Attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  Camas  Prairie,  which  he 
had  viewed  as  a  scout  nearly  ten  years  before,  Mr.  Parker 
returned  with  the  view  of  starting  a  newspaper  at  Mt.  Idaho. 
A  political  enemy  refused  to  sell  him  a  site  for  a  building  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  the  then  incomparably  small  village  of 
(irangeville.  The  newspaper  was  welcomed  by  free-handed 
prospectors  and  miners  and  farmers,  who  bought  his  first  edition 
for  an  average  of  $10  per  copy,  he  revealed  in  memoirs. 

"Stubborn  in  his  views  and  ever  a  battler,  the  'English 
editor'  aroused  the  ire  of  Idaho  editors  with  his  ringing  edito- 
rials on  many  subjects.  He  assailed  political  enemies  fearlessly 
in  the  vigorous  style  of  early  Idaho  journalism  and  took  part 
in  making  several  exposes  of  political  plots.  On  several  occa- 
sions his  life  was  threatened  for  his  writings.  Although  burned 
out  three  times  when  fire  swept  Grangeville's  business  district, 
the  paper  never  missed  an  issue,  and  still  holds  that  significant 
newspaper  record  in  Idaho  in  point  of  continuous  publication. 
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''After  retirement  from  active  journalism,  Mr.  Parker  bent 
his  efforts  to  the  real  estate  business  and  succeeded  in  locating 
hundreds  of  middle  westerners  on  Camas  Prairie.  He  was  highly 
interested  in  mining  and  development  of  the  region. 

''In  1918  he  was  appointed  state  land  appraiser,  serving  two 
years  under  the  regime  of  IMoses  Alexander  during  the  hectic 
war  period.  Again,  his  writings  attacking  the  I.W.W.  and  other 
organizations  made  him  a  storm  center  in  politics  and  through- 
out the  state.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  secret  service  and  took  an  active  civilian's  part  during 
the  struggle. 

"In  1924  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  and  was  serving 
his  third  term  at  the  time  of  his  last  illness. 

"]\Ir.  Parker  represented  Idaho  County  at  Boise  when  the 
state  constitution  was  written  in  1889,  and  served  on  one  of  the 
drafting  committees  which  formed  what  is  still  the  basic  law  of 
Idaho.  The  constitution  was  adopted  July,  1889,  and  accepted 
in  August.  He  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  signers  at 
his  death. 

"Mr.  Parker  was  probably  the  oldest  Knights  of  Pythias  in 
Idaho,  having  been  a  member  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a 
Mason  and  served  as  treasurer  of  that  order  for  thirty  years. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  He  was  president  of  the  Inland  Abstract  & 
Trust  Company,  organizing  that  business. 

"He  was  married  February  4,  1890,  at  Weiser,  to  Miss 
Mary  S.  X'ewman.  Of  six  children  born,  four  survive.  They  are 
Mrs.  Earl  Mulhall  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Parker,  Grange- 
ville;  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Kading,  Boise,  and  Horace  N.  Parker, 
Lewiston." 


FRED  T.  DUBOIS 

Fred  T.  Dubois,  twice  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
twice  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Idaho,  died  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  February  14,  1930. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission.  Senator  Dubois  was  born  in 
Illinois,  May  29,  1851.  He  was  the  son  of  Jesse  K.  Dubois, 
who  at  this  time  was  State  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
a  close  political  and  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1872  he  graduated  from  Yale  College.  August  3,  1880, 
he  arrived  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho  Territory,  which  from  that  time 
became  his  actual  residence  in  this  State. 

His  first  experience  in  Idaho,  as  told  by  himself  in  "The 
Making  of  a  State,"  was  upon  the  stock  trail.   Senator  Dubois' 
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cowboy  experience  consisted  of  one  trip  where  he  assisted  in 
taking  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Blackfoot  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Upon  his  return  to  Idaho  from  this  trip,  he  accepted  a  position 
at  the  Indian  Agency  at  Fort  Hall,  where  he  occupied  various 
positions  until  he  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal  for 
Idaho  by  President  Arthur  in  1882. 

Immediately  following  his  occupancy  of  the  latter  position, 
Mr.  Dubois  entered  vigorously  and  conspicuously  into  Territo- 
rial politics.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the 
anti-Mormon  party  which  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  the  State,  and  where  at  the  election  of  1884 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  legislature,  who  were  generally 
supported  by  the  members  of  the  Mormon  church,  were  defeat- 
ed, and  in  their  place  members  of  the  legislature  were  elected 
who  subsequently  cooperated  with  the  Republican  members  of 
that  legislature  and  succeeded  in  enacting  the  Test  Oath,  which 
practically  resulted  in  the  then  dis-franchisement  of  the  active 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

In  1886  Mr.  Dubois  was  nominated  a  delegate  to  Congress 
on  the  Republican  ticket  and  at  the  election  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing John  Hailey,  then  delegate  in  Congress  and  a  candidate  for 
reelection  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Dubois  was  renomi- 
nated delegate  to  Congress  by  the  Republican  party  in  1888, 
and  again  was  elected,  at  this  time  defeating  James  H.  Hawley, 
who  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  same 
position. 

In  1888  Benjamin  Harrison  was  elected  President,  together 
with  a  Republican  majority  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
National  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Dubois  immediately 
following  his  reelection  seized  the  opportunity  for  bringing 
about  the  early  admission  of  Idaho  as  a  State.  , 

Having  received  encouragement  from  the  Republican  party 
leaders  in  Congress,  he  at  once  advocated  the  calling  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  without  awaiting  an  enabling  act 
from  Congress  to  enact  a  constitution  for  the  State. 

Edward  A.  Stevenson,  Governor  of  the  Territory  under  the 
Cleveland  administration,  was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  such  a  convention.  By  the  proclamation,  the  State  was  dis- 
tricted by  counties  and  delegates  apportioned  to  each  county 
according  to  popular  vote  at  the  last  general  election. 

The  Convention  convened  at  Boise,  Idaho,  July  4,  1889,  and 
the  Idaho  Admission  Act,  ratifying  the  Constitution  and  admit- 
ting the  State  to  the  Union,  was  enacted  July  3,  1890. 

The  first  State  Legislature,  which  convened  in  December 
following,  was  called  upon  to  elect  three  United  States  Sen- 
ators. While  balloting  for  Senators  was  in  progress,  Senators 
elected   from   the  State  of  Wyoming  were  admitted   to  the 
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United  States  Senate,  thereby  leaving  for  the  State  of  Idaho 
two  terms  to  be  filled,  one  expiring  on  the  third  day  of  March 
following,  and  the  other  expiring  on  the  third  day  of  March 
four  years  later.  This  action  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  same 
Legislature  to  elect  a  Senator  to  fill  the  term  expiring  in  March, 
1891.  As  a  result  of  this  situation  the  Legislature  at  one  sitting 
elected  Governor  George  L.  Shoup  and  William  J.  McConnell 
Senators  to  fill  the  short  terms,  and  Mr.  Dubois  Senator  to  fill 
the  long  term,  which  expired  March  3,  1897. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  the  Ignited  States 
Senate,  Senator  Dubois  bolted  the  Republican  organization  and 
sought  reelection  to  the  LMted  States  Senate  as  a  Silver  Repub- 
lican. In  this  ambition  he  was  defeated,  but  four  years  later  he 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  succeed  his  former  Republican 
colleague,  Senator  George  L.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Dubois  thereafter  retained  his  affiliation  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  an 
active  and  hard-working  member  of  the  International  Boundary 
Commission,  having  been  appointed  to,  and  serving  upon  this 
Commission  as  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Fremont  Wood. 


BuRGDORF,  Frederic  C. — Following  the  gold  discoveries  he  came  to 
Warrens,  Idaho,  in  1864,  remaining  until  1870,  when  he  purchased  the 
springs  afterwards  known  as  Burgdorf  Hot  Springs,  where  he  lived  for 
over  fifty  years,  beautifying  it  and  operating  the  resort  as  a  hotel,  a  well 
known  stopping  place.  Mr.  Burgdorf  was  born  in  Germany  in  1838,  and 
died  in  Weiser  in  January,  1929. 

McNab,  Alexander  James. — A.  J.  McNab  came  to  Leesburg,  Idaho, 
during  the  gold  stampede,  arriving  there  in  1866.  Later  he  settled  in 
Custer  County,  w*here  he  engaged  in  mining  and  in  ranching.  In  1887 
Mr.  McNab  served  in  the  territorial  legislative  council  and  was  promi- 
nent in  politics.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  associated  with  the  late 
Senator  George  L.  Shoup  in  business  in  Salmon  City.  Mr.  McNab's 
first  wife  was  Miss  Fanny  Price,  and  their  children  included  five  girls  and 
three  boys.  Mr.  McNab  moved  to  California,  where  he  died  at  Pacific 
Grove,  March  22,  1929. 

Corder,  Mrs.  Jas.  C. — Anna  G.  Blaylock  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1847. 
In  the  fall  of  '64  her  parents,  on  their  overland  journey  to  California, 
stopped  to  camp  for  the  night  at  Indian  Creek,  Idaho,  because  the  man 
living  there  had  fresh  vegetables,  the  first  they  had  seen  since  leaving 
Iowa.  The  man  persuaded  them  to  winter  there  and  go  on  in  the  spring. 
They  built  a  log  cabin  with  a  fireplace,  eventually  kept  a  stage  station, 
then  a  house  for  travelers,  for  it  was  on  the  road  from  Kelton,  Utah,  to 
Boise  and  to  Umatilla,  Orep^on. 

In  1865  Miss  Anna  married  James  C.  Corder,  one  of  three  young 
partners  who  were  bringing  in  cattle  from  California  to  the  mining  camps 
at  Idaho  City  and  Rocky  Bar.  He  bought  the  ranch  from  her  parents 
and  raised  cattle  and  horses.  They  also  kept  the  stage  station  and  lived 
there  for  forty  years.     Mr.   Corder  also  kept  a  store,  where  groceries, 
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flints  for  kindling  fires,  beads,  war-paint,  and  bow  and  arrow  holders  were 
sold,  for  Indians  were  their  customers  as  well  as  whites. 

The  Bannock  Indians  brought  in  hides  and  furs  for  Mr.  Corder  to 
dispose  of  for  them.  There  were  beaver,  mink,  otter,  wolf,  red  fox  and 
buffalo  skins. 

During  the  Bannock  War  of  1878  Mr.  Corder  made  a  special  trip  to 
Boise  to  interview  the  governor  and  representatives  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  his  Indian  friends,  and  in  return  his  familv  were  not 
molested  when  their  white  neighbors  were.  Two  of  the  Indians  giving 
them  protection  were  "Major  Jim"  and  "Captain  John." 

Following  these  colorful  years  of  life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corder  moved  to 
Boise  in  1904.  In  1907  her  husband  passed  on,  and  on  December  21,  1929, 
occurred  Mrs.  Corder's  death.  She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Grover  C. 
Corder,  and  six  daughters:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Beck,  Mrs.  Geo.  Breckenridge, 
Mrs.  Thomas  McMillan,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Compton,  Mrs.  Eugene  Walker, 
and  Miss  Irene  Corder,  besides  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Glenn,  Mrs.  Eleanor  S. — Born  in  Benton  County,  Missouri,  June 
12,  1855.  Came  to  Boise  in  July,  1873.  She  was  the  widow  of  W.  P. 
Glenn,  whose  death  occurred  in  1891.  Mrs.  Glenn  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  W.  R.  and  D.  G.  Glenn,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brady. 
Mrs.  Glenn  died  December  22,  1929. 

Ensign,  Henry  F. — Jurist  and  native  son.  Was  born  in  Silver  City 
in  1877.  His  father,  a  pioneer  member  of  the  bar,  moved  to  Hailey  when 
the  boy  was  five.  After  his  legal  training  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney 
for  six  years,  and  was  appointed  district  judge,  which  position  he  held  for 
twelve  years.     He  died  in  Hailey  April  10,  1929. 

Gray,  James  P. — Mr.  Gray  came  to  Idaho  in  1864  with  a  wagon  train 
from  Peoria  County,  Illinois.  When  near  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  the 
train  was  attacked  by  Indians  and  a  brother  was  killed.  Arriving  at 
Idaho  City,  Gray,  in  company  with  his  father  and  another  brother, 
engaged  in  mining  and  teaming.  They  moved  to  Gray's  Creek  in  Adams 
County,  where,  being  the  earliest  settlers,  the  creek  and  valley  took  the 
name  of  Gray.  In  later  life  Mr.  Gray  was  a  rancher  and  stockman  of  the 
Weiser  Valley,  and  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Washington  County.  He  was 
elected  again  in  1898  and  1900.  Mr,  Gray  married  at  Umatilla  Landing 
in  1871,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  eight  children. 

Carter,  Alphonse. — Born  in  Quebec  in  1854,  Mr.  Carter  came  to 
Idaho  first  in  1877,  then  returned  in  1879  as  a  civil  engineer  for  the  Utah 
Northern  Railroad.  Its  work  was  hampered  by  Bannock  Indians  on  the 
warpath.  He  married  Emma  Barbeau  in  1886  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  was  prominent  in  all  civic,  political  and  community 
interests  in  Fremont  county,  and  later  in  Madison  county.  He  died  at 
his  home  near  R?xburg  on  May  11,  1930. 

Galloway,  Mrs.  Thomas  C. — Mary  Flournoy  Galloway  was  born  in 
Missouri  in  1846  and  came  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Flour- 
noy, across  the  plains  in  1864.  The  family  settled  in  the  Boise  Valley, 
where  Miss  Flournoy  became  one  of  the  earlv  school  teachers.  She 
married  Thomas  C.  Galloway,  the  founder  of  Weiser,  in  1868.  He  had 
come  to  the  Weiser  section  in  1864  and  built  the  first  structure  there.  It 
was  made  of  willow  logs  plastered  with  mud,  and  here  he  kept  a  stage 
station.  In  1865  Mr.  Galloway  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  town, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  life-long  residents  of  Weiser.  His  death  occurred 
in  1916  and  Mrs.  Galloway  died  on  December  9,  1929.  She  is  survived 
by  four  daughters:  Miss  Frances  and  Miss  Katherine  Galloway,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Butterfield  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Dickerson;  and  five  sons:  Charles, 
Flournoy  and  Guy,  James  W.  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Galloway. 
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Campbell,  J.  H. — Born  in  Iowa  in  1851;  crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team 
to  Utah  as  a  child.  As  a  young  man  was  a  freighter  between  Corinne  and 
Montpelier;  resided  in  Weston,  Idaho,  for  over  fifty  years,  dying  there 
November  13,  1930.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Julia  Fifield  Campbell, 
and  eleven  children. 

Parkinson,  Charlotte  Smart. — Her  parents  were  among  those  who 
emigrated  from  Utah  to  the  Franklin  settlement  in  Idaho  in  1860,  She 
died  in  Preston,  Idaho,  in  1929.  She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  R.  Park- 
inson, and  is  survived  by  ten  children. 

Foss,  Martin  H. — Was  born  in  Norway  in  1846  and  came  to  Boise 
Basin  in  1872,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  more  recently  in  stock 
raising.  Married  in  Boise  in  1886  to  Hannah  Semb  of  Norway,  who  died 
twenty-two  years  ago.  Mr.  Foss  died  at  his  home  in  Gardena  June  19, 
1929,  and  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs,  R.  P.  Purcell  of  Caldwell,  and 
three  sons:  Henry,  John  and  Marcus  Foss  of  Gardena. 

Yarington,  Estella  Blake. — Miss  Yarington  came  to  Idaho  as  a 
young  girl  with  her  widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  Yarington,  one  of 
the  early  teachers,  who  had  a  private  school  at  Seventh  and  Grove 
Streets,  Boise.  In  1871  Mrs.  Yarington  married  the  late  A.  L.  Richard- 
son. The  mother  was  a  woman  prominent  in  civic  and  social  work  and 
had  given  her  talented  daughter,  Stella,  musical  training  in  Philadelphia, 
and  she  developed  into  an  accomplished  musician,  known  in  musical  circles 
throughout  the  State, 

Miss  Yarington  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Columbian  Club  of 
Boise,  a  member  of  the  Business  Women's  Club,  and  was  affiliated  with 
several  musical  organizations.  For  the  past  eight  years  she  was  connected 
with  the  city  clerk's  office.  Miss  Yarington  died  August  15,  1930,  and  is 
survived  by  one  sister,  Mrs.  Mae  Baldwin. 

SuLZBAUGH,  Hyrum. — ''Tuck"  Sulzbaugh  came  west  as  a  young  boy, 
driving  freight  wagons.  He  finally  acquired  an  outfit  and  became  a  con- 
tractor to  haul  freight  for  United  States  army  quartermasters  to  outlying 
posts.  He  freighted  from  Fort  Cheyenne  to  Fort  Boise  and  other  points. 
His  death  occurred  January  23,  1930,  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  where  he  had 
made  his  home  for  many  years. 

Connors,  John  C. — He  was  born  in  California  in  1857,  and  came  to 
Silver  City  with  his  parents  in  1866.  In  later  years  he  engaged  in  many 
enterprises — stock  raising,  mining,  and  for  many  years  was  a  partner  in 
the  Idaho  Hotel  in  Silver.  He  was  county  treasurer  and  deputy  sheriff 
of  Owyhee  County,  His  wife  passed  away  in  1922,  Mr,  Connors  died 
December  3,  1930.     He  is  survived  by  one  son,  D.  P.  Connors. 

BiXBY,  Gilbert  L. — Born  in  Polk  County,  Missouri,  in  1852.  Came 
to  the  Boise  Valley  in  1862,  where  he  attended  the  first  school  held  in 
Boise,  in  a  little  log  cabin  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Idaho  Streets. 
Later  he  became  prominent  in  Hailey  and  old  Alturas  county,  and  was 
actively  connected  with  the  mining  industry  of  the  State.  He  made  his 
home  in  Atlanta  for  many  years.  He  died  November  18,  1930,  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  he  was  visiting  a  daughter,  Mrs,  George  Wales,  He  is 
also  survived  by  two  sons,  Robert  and  Bert  Bixby;  two  brothers,  Asa  and 
Robert  Bixby,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Roberts. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Emma  M. — At  the  age  of  twelve  she  came  with  her 
parents,  whose  name  was  Curtis,  from  Wisconsin  to  Idaho  by  ox  team, 
and  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Middleton  for  over  seventy  tears.  Mrs. 
Fowler  died  June  9,  1930,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Frost,  at  Willows,  California.  She  is  also  survived 
by  a  son,  W.  C.  McKinzie,  and  a  brother,  Ed  Curtis,  the  latter  of  Boise. 
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Logan,  Leonard. — In  1864  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Logan, 
came  by  wagon  train  from  Wisconsin  to  Idaho,  bringing  their  infant  son, 
Leonard,  and  a  little  sister  who  died  on  the  way.  Mr.  Logan's  life  was 
spent  in  Idaho,  where  he  engaged  in  various  business  enterprises.  He 
married  Grace  Coffin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Coffin.  He  died 
September  11,  1929,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Irving  Hart,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Reuel  Smith.  Mrs.  Richard  Price, 
deceased,  was  another  daughter. 

Rein,  Mrs.  Josephine. — Josephine  Tennyson  was  born  in  Missouri 
in  1848.  In  1867  she  married  Jas.  I.  Breckenridge,  and  in  1874  they  came 
to  Idaho,  locating  in  the  Boise  Valley.  Mr.  Breckenridge  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  and  in  June,  1879,  Mrs.  Breckenridge  married  Charles  Rein, 
who  with  his  brother  Jacob  had  been  pioneers  of  the  sixties.  Charles  Rein 
died  in  1919.  Mrs.  Rein,  whose  death  occurred  October  7,  1929,  is  sur- 
vived by  one  son,  John  G.  Breckenridge,  of  Boise. 

Granholm,  Charles. — He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1840  and  came 
to  Idaho  in  the  early  seventies,  living  in  Silver  City  for  many  years.  He 
moved  to  Boise,  where  he  died  October  14,  1930,  survived  by  a  son, 
J.  H.  Granholm  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Braddish,  Charles  E. — A  resident  of  Idaho  for  over  sixty  years; 
came  with  the  building  of  the  Overland  Telegraph;  lived  in  Lewiston  and 
Clearwater  County  for  many  years;  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  died  in 
the  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Boise,  January  30,  1930,  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  a  native  of  Vermont.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  Davidson  of  Ouray,  Colorado, 
survives  him. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  Emma  Frances. — Born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
December  4,  1855;  came  with  her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Burdge, 
in  a  covered  wagon  in  1866,  locating  in  the  present  town  of  Emmett, 
where  she  was  the  first  school  teacher.  In  1876  she  married  M.  H.  Good- 
win, an  Idaho  pioneer  of  '63,  who  was  prominent  in  mining  and  in  the 
industrial  upbuilding  of  southwestern  Idaho  until  his  death  in  1912.  Mrs. 
Goodwin  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Stone,  Boise, 
on  January  16,  1929. 

Fleming,  Martin  D. — An  Idaho  pioneer  of  the  early  sixties,  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Boise.  He  died  in  January,  1929,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years. 

Chapman,  Edward  Lindsay. — Was  born  in  Boise  September  23,  1865, 
and  died  there  November  27,  1929,  at  the  home  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Ostner,  where  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  wife  were  visiting. 

Hailey,  Annie  Catherine. — Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Hailey  died  in  Oreana  on 
March  31,  1929,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  She  came  to  Boise  Valley  as  a 
little  girl.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  their  six  children,  John  T. 
and  Ora  of  Oreana;  George  B.  and  Mrs.  Lula  Sacks  of  Boise,  and  Frank 
and  Jesse  R.  of  Oregon. 

Basye,  J.  F.  Born  at  Kankakee,  Illinois,  in  1846.  Came  with  his 
father's  family  to  Oregon  in  1852,  and  to  Idaho  from  California  in  1863, 
settling  in  p]mmett  in  1866.  Married  Mary  A.  Brown  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  prominent  pioneer  of  Canyon,  and  later  of  Gem  County.  He  died 
May  8,  1930,  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Powers,  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Powers  was  born  in  Michigan  in  1845 
and  crossed  the  plains  to  Nevada  at  fourteen.  He  freighted  to  California, 
then  to  Montana  and  Idaho;  settled  in  Cassia  County  in  1877,  where  he 
built  one  of  the  first  cabins  on  Sublette  Creek,  moving  his  family  there  in 
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1878,    He  died  in  Burley  January  13,  1930,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Isabel  Gray  Powers,  and  by  eight  children. 

Bray,  Ida  Butler. — Born  in  Arkansas  in  1868;  crossed  the  plains  by 
ox  team  in  1875.  Her  family  settled  near  the  present  town  of  Twin  Falls, 
from  where  they  moved  to  Clover  Creek  in  1883.  She  was  married  in  1885 
to  John  C.  Bray,  who,  with  their  three  children,  survives  her.  She  died 
November  22,  1929,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Allred,  Sarah. — Was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  in  1850. 
Crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team  to  California  in  1861;  to  Bear  Lake, 
Idaho,  in  1864.  In  1866  she  married  W.  L.  Allred,  who,  with  three  chil- 
dren, preceded  her  in  death.  She  died  in  St.  Charles  in  August,  1929,  and 
is  survived  by  a  son.  Bishop  E.  W.  Allred,  and  Annie  Pugmire,  a  daughter. 

Butler,  George  F. — A  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  coming  in  early 
life  from  Stark  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  born  in  1841.  He  was 
United  States  Revenue  Collector  in  Washington  in  its  territorial  days, 
and  moved  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  where  he  conducted  a  trading  post  and 
general  store  from  1867  to  1869.  He  returned  to  the  Middle  West  for  a 
time,  but  eventually  came  back  to  Idaho,  where  he  died  in  Boise,  on 
March  21,  1930.    He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fisher. 

Grete,  Mrs.  Frederick. — Wilhelmina  Kornmann  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1843.  She  accompanied  her  sister  Mary,  Mrs.  John  Grete,  to 
California  in  1861,  going  by  way  of  Panama.  The  following  year  she 
married  Frederick,  brother  of  John  Grete,  and  in  1865  removed  to  Silver 
City,  then  a  thriving  mining  camp,  where  the  John  Gretes  had  preceded 
them.  Here  Wilhelmina  Grete  lived  for  sixty-five  years  continuously,  and 
was  the  oldest  resident  of  the  once  famous  mining  city  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  October  7,  1930.  Her  husband,  Frederick  Grete,  a  dentist,  had 
preceded  her  in  death.  Two  of  their  six  children  survive  them,  Edward 
Grete  of  Silver,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Moe  of  Caldwell. 

Moore,  Samuel  W. — An  Indian  War  veteran  and  one  time  scout  and 
interpreter  for  General  Custer;  died  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital, 
Boise,  November  27,  1930,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  an  old  settler  of 
Salmon  and  Lemhi  County. 

Brim,  George  V. — Settled  in  Cassia  County  in  1875;  was  a  freighter 
during  the  Indian  uprising  of  '78,  and  with  three  other  freighters  was 
waylaid  on  the  Oregon  Trail  near  Glenns  Ferry.  The  drivers  escaped 
with  their  horses,  but  the  wagons,  trailers  and  all  the  supplies  were 
destroyed  by  the  Indians.     Mr.  Brim  died  in  April,  1929. 

Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Jeanette  H. — During  the  seventies  and  eighties 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  and  her  husband,  the  late  Chester  Ellsworth,  were  promi- 
nent in  Boise  business  circles.  The  family  moved  to  Long  Beach,  where 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  died  September  19,  1930.  Her  husband  had  passed  on  in 
1927.  They  are  survived  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter:  Orzelle  Ellsworth 
of  Yakima,  Herbert  A.,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Loomis  of  Long  Beach. 

Baird,  Sarepta.^ — Born  in  Iowa  in  1842.  Was  an  Oregon  pioneer  of 
the  early  fifties,  where  she  married  Carrol  Baird  in  1859.  They  came  to 
Idaho  in  '64,  the  first  settlers  on  Squaw  Creek,  later  moved  to  Boise, 
finally  to  California.  She  died  on  October  6,  1929,  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Sam  Davis  of  Boise,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Robertson  of  Oregon, 
and  two  sons,  Ben  and  John  Baird. 

Archer,  Henry. — A  veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  Idaho,  who  served 
under  Captain  McConville  and  Captain  Williams  in  the  Nez  Perce  War. 
He  died  February  18,  1929,  aged  ninety-three  years. 
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Curtis,  William  R. — He  was  brought  to  Boise  when  a  small  boy  by 
his  father,  Acting  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory,  Edward  J.  Curtis,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  President  Grant  in  1869,  and  who  was  reappointed 
in  1874,  1885,  and  again  in  1889.  A  brother  of  William,  Edward  L.,  was 
also  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Territory  in  1883.  William  Curtis  died 
December  16,  1930,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Collister, 
where  he  had  lived  for  some  years.  He  was  unmarried  and  is  survived  by 
one  brother,  John  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D,  C. 

Bayhouse,  Marie  Louise. — Was  born  in  Prussia  in  1832;  married 
William  Bayhouse  at  fifteen,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850. 
Made  the  trip  from  the  East  to  Oregon  by  ox  team  in  1861.  Came  to 
Placerville,  Idaho,  in  1863,  later  moving  to  Boise,  where  Mrs.  Bayhouse 
died  in  1929.  Two  daughters,  Mrs.  C.  Bilderback  of  Emmett  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Bilderback  survive  her,  also  five  sons:  Hugo,  George,  Henry, 
Frank  and  Alfred,  all  of  Boise. 

Cuddy,  Mrs.  Delia. — Mrs.  Cuddy  was  the  widow  of  John  Cuddy, 
Idaho  pioneer  of  '64  and  early  day  lumberman,  who  died  in  Cambridge 
November  9,  1899.  Delia  Tyne,  from  Ireland,  had  joined  her  sister, 
Nora,  in  New  York  City,  and  together  they  sailed  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
for  San  Francisco.  Here  they  were  met  by  their  brother,  Edward,  and 
John  Cuddy,  partners  in  Salubria  Valley,  Idaho.  In  1870  Mr.  Cuddy  and 
Miss  Tyne  were  married.  They  made  their  home  in  the  little  town  in 
the  sparsely  settled  valley,  where  throughout  the  Indian  outbreaks  of  the 
seventies  John  Cuddy  repeatedly  put  his  little  family  into  a  wagon  and 
took  them  to  a  fort  built  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  until  threatened 
dangers  would  be  past.  Finally  he  brought  them  to  Boise  for  safety. 
After  Mr.  Cuddy's  death  the  family  moved  to  Boise.  There  Mrs.  Cuddy 
passed  on  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  John,  and 
three  daughters,  Kathryn,  Nellie  and  Marie,  all  of  Boise. 

Howell,  Henry  N. — Born  in  Yorkfield,  Tennessee,  May  23,  1840. 
His  parents  crossed  the  plains  when  he  was  six  years  of  age  and  settled  in 
Utah.  In  1860  Mr.  Howell  came  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  where  he  taught 
school  for  three  years,  and  was  called  the  first  public  school  teacher  in  the 
State.  He  built  the  first  house  at  Clifton,  Idaho,  and  served  as  postmaster 
of  that  town  for  seventeen  years.  He  died  there  in  November  of  1929. 
He  is  survived  by  five  sons:  Henry  J.  and  Edmund  F.  of  Clifton,  John  E. 
of  Pocatello,  Wallace  B.  of  McCammon,  and  Angus  Howell  of  California. 
Daughters  are  Mrs.  A.  D.  Crockett  of  Preston  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Alston  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Emerson,  James. — He  was  born  in  1860  and  brought  to  Idaho  City 
from  Salem,  Oregon,  in  1863,  his  real  name  being  Freeman,  while  Emerson 
was  the  name  of  his  stepfather.  In  his  youth  he  was  well  known  as  a  jockey 
throughout  the  Basin,  Western  Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon.  Later  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Idaho  City  Volunteer  Company  of  which  Samuel  Stewart 
was  captain.  Mr.  p]merson  served  during  the  Indian  wars  of  the  seventies 
in  Idaho.  His  wife  preceded  him  in  death  many  years  ago.  He  died  May 
12,  1930. 

Jones,  Henry.  Henry  Jones,  with  his  brother  All)ert,  who  survives 
him,  came  to  Idaho  from  Missouri  in  1879.  They  contined  in  partnership 
until  1919.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Twin  Falls  region,  and  was  prominent  as  a  landowner,  stockman  and 
hanker.  Mr.  Jones  died  December  1,  1930.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  nine  children. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Eliza.  She  was  l)()rn  in  Missouri  August  23,  1844. 
As  Mrs.  I^acon,  she  and  her  first  husband,  Josej)}!  Bacon,  moved  to  Colo- 
rado  by  ox  team,   later  coming  to   Idaho   in    1S63   by  the  same  sort  of 
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conveyance.  When  they  reached  the  Boise  Valley  in  the  early  spring  of 
1863,  bringing  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  as  Mrs.  Bacon  used  to  recount  in 
later  years,  there  was  nothing  but  sagebrush  here. 

They  were  not  molested  by  Indians,  whose  main  interest  was  in  get- 
ting something  to  eat,  and  it  was  the  mining  camps  and  the  gold  to  be 
found  there  that  was  of  greatest  interest  to  the  white  men.  The  Bacons 
went  to  Idaho  City  to  dispose  of  their  milk  products.  They  found  the 
grass  unfavorable  for  grazing  purposes,  so  shortly  returned  to  Boise  and 
built  a  log  cabin,  which  they  claim  was  the  first  to  be  erected  in  this 
section,  and  remained  for  the  winter.  The  following  spring  they  settled 
on  land  across  the  river.  Mr.  Bacon  was  killed  a  few  years  later,  and  in 
time  Mrs.  Bacon  married  Mr.  M.  R.  Jenkins  and  they  made  their  home 
in  Middleton  and  Caldwell.  He  died  about  1910  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  passed 
away  October  20,  1929.  She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Mrs.  F.  M, 
Breshears  of  Boise,  Mrs.  Idaho  Hammond  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Vaughn  of  South  Dakota,  and  one  son,  M.  R.  Jenkins  of  Boise, 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Anna. — Mrs.  Tucker  was  born  in  Oregon  December  8, 
1858.  She  moved  to  Boise  Basin  in  1862  during  the  gold  excitement,  with 
her  husband,  the  late  George  Tucker,  who  died  February  11,  1928.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  moved  from  the  Basin  to  Boise, 
where  their  four  children  reside:  Edward  and  William  Tucker,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Shackleford  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Lemp.  Mrs.  Tucker  died  at  the  home  of 
the  latter  on  April  15,  1929. 

Doc  Lee,  Chinese. — He  was  born  in  China  in  1838,  and  came  to 
Idaho  City  with  the  gold-seekers  of  1864.  Here  he  lived  for  sixty-six 
years,  and  died  August  9,  1930,  being  the  last  but  one  of  the  four  Chinese 
who  remained  in  Idaho  City  to  follow  placer  mining  after  the  days  of  the 
gold  excitement  were  over.  He  had  no  relatives  and  his  partner  died 
a  year  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

Noble,  Mrs.  W.  B. — Hattie  F.  Luckett  came  to  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a  child,  and  from  there  went  with  her  grand- 
mother to  Portland,  where  she  was  a  pupil  in  St.  Helen's  Hall,  one  of  the 
earliest  schools  for  girls  in  the  Northwest.  In  1867  she  came  to  Idaho  City, 
where  she  taught  for  several  years,  and  in  1871  she  began  reaching  in 
St.  Michael's  Parish  School,  Boise.  Mrs.  Noble  took  an  active  part  in 
the  equal  suffrage  campaign  in  Idaho  and  was  elected  a  member  from 
Boise  County,  being  one  of  the  first  three  women  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

She  returned  to  Boise  in  1898  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  educa- 
tional matters  until  her  later  years.  She  died  August  21,  1930,  and  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Gertrude  and  May  of  Boise,  and  two  sons, 
Harry  B.  of  Seattle  and  William  F.  of  Boise. 

Hanley,  Mrs.  Napina. — Mrs.  Hanley  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
February  1,  1850,  and  passed  away  May  24,  1929.  She  made  the  journey 
to  the  West  by  the  Isthmus  and  stage  from  Portland  to  Boise  and  the 
Basin  in  the  late  sixties.  Her  husband,  Patrick  Hanley,  who  died  August 
9,  1928,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Boise  Basin  during  the  excitement  of 
the  gold  rush,  and  he  followed  mining  there  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  family  moved  to  Boise  twenty  years  ago  from  Idaho  City.  Mrs. 
Hanley  is  survived  by  four  daughters:  Miss  Napina  Hanley  of  Boise, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Termann,  Quartzburg;  Mrs.  G.  G.  Espe  of  St.  Maries,  and 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Katerndahl  of  Dubois. 

Chuck  Foo,  Chinese, — Came  to  Boise  as  a  young  man  and  remained 
there  for  over  sixty  years.  He  died  February  16,  1930,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 
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Nobel,  Henry. — ^Born  in  1838.  For  the  years  following  1863  he  guided 
pack  trains  over  the  famous  Mullan  Road  through  Idaho  and  Montana. 
He  died  at  his  home  near  Lewiston  June  27,  1929,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one, 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight  children. 

Reed,  Mrs.  S.  E. — Mrs.  Reed  was  born  in  1853  and  in  1863  her  family 
crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team  and  settled  near  Caldwell.  In  1896  Mrs. 
Reed  moved  to  Mountain  Home,  where  she  died  November  5,  1929,  her 
husband  having  preceded  her  in  death  by  about  a  month.  She  is  survived 
by  the  following  children:  Mrs.  O.  E.  Cannon,  George  and  Charles  Reed 
of  Mountain  Home,  Mrs.  Frank  Alley  of  Montana,  and  Clayton  Reed 
of  Wyoming. 

Rich,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. — Widow  of  the  late  Hyrum  S.  Rich  and  pio- 
neer of  Bear  Lake,  Mrs.  Rich  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  on  April  18, 
1930,  at  St.  Charles,  where  she  had  lived  for  sixty-five  years.  She  is 
survived  by  three  sons:  Orson,  Ed.  C.  and  Ray  C,  and  four  daughters: 
Mrs.  M.  Pugmire,  Mrs.  John  Morgan,  Mrs.  James  Bunderson  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Allred. 

Lewis,  William. — Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Centerville,  Iowa,  in  1856. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  as  an  orphaned  lad  he  crossed  the  plains  with  a 
wagon  train.  He  became  a  buckaroo,  then  a  freighter  between  Kelton, 
Wyoming  and  Boise.  Later  he  settled  on  a  ranch  between  Star  and 
Eagle,  where  he  died  December  18,  1930.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
three  daughters  and  a  son. 

GoLDTRAP,  Mrs.  Anna  C. — Anna  Cunningham  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Mt.  Pisgah,  Indiana,  January  1,  1840,  the  seventh  child  of  a  family 
of  ten  children.  After  her  father's  death  the  family  moved  to  Mt.  Carmel, 
where  she  began  teaching  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  in  Sunday  School.  She  was  the  organist  in  both  church  and 
Sunday  School,  and  also  sang  in  the  choir. 

In  1862  Samuel  K.  Goldtrap  was  one  of  a  party  of  twenty  young  men 
who  crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team.  After  remaining  seven  years  in  Idaho, 
he  returned  to  Indiana,  where,  on  March  23,  1869,  he  and  Anna  Cun- 
ningham were  married  and  took  the  train  for  Ogden,  coming  by  stage 
coach  on  to  Centerville,  which  was  their  home  for  many  years.  Here 
Mrs.  Goldtrap's  experiences  stood  her  in  good  stead.  There  were  no 
church  services  or  Sunday  school  in  Centerville,  so  Mrs.  Goldtrap  organ- 
ized the  first  one  and  conducted  it  against  primitive  conditions  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  She  possessed  a  rarely  beautiful  character  and  a  gentle 
dignity,  which  won  the  respect  of  the  community  for  this  work.  In  1904 
Mr.  Goldtrap's  eyesight  failed  and  they  moved  to  Boise,  where  he  passed 
away  December  28,  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  Mrs.  Goldtrap's 
death  occurred  September  2,  1929. 

WoLTERS,  Mrs.  Elise. — Elise  Lemp  Wolters  was  born  in  Germany 
May  28,  1840.  After  her  father's  death  the  family  came  to  the  United 
States,  her  brother,  John  Lemp,  coming  to  Idaho  in  1863,  while  Mrs. 
Wolters,  who  was  then  Mrs.  William  Jauman,  with  her  mother,  came  to 
Boise  in  1869,  where  she  made  her  home  for  sixty  years.  Mrs.  Wolters 
was  the  widow  of  Albert  Wolters,  deceased.  She  passed  away  at  the  home 
of  her  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  James  R.  Lusk,  on  June  18,  1929. 

Reese,  Lotwick.  -We  cjuote  the  interesting  newspaper  story  of  this 
sturdy  Mormon  pioneer,  who  died  in  Bloomington,  Idaho,  .June  13,  1930: 

"Lotwick  Reese  was  l)()rn  March  1,  1845,  in  (Jhimorganshire,  South 
Wales,  and  in  the  year  1856,  when  a  young  lad  of  eleveji,  lie  witli  his 
widowed  mother,  a  l)r()ther  and  sister,  emigrated  to  this  country.  They 
joined  the  Edward   Bunker  handcart  company  in  Council   Blults,   Iowa, 
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crossed  the  plains  walking  every  step,  with  very  little  food  or  clothing,  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  arrived  October  2,  1856. 

"In  the  early  spring  of  1864  he  was  called  by  Pres.  Brigham  Young 
to  come  to  Bear  Lake  to  help  settle  this  country.  He  came  with  ox-team 
and  camped  on  Paris  Creek,  finally  settling  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Bloomington.    Here  he  resided  until  his  death. 

"Living  in  those  early  days  was  comparatively  different  from  life  at 
the  present  time.  His  car  was  an  ox-team,  which  did  much  of  his  work, 
breaking  up  land,  freighting,  farming,  etc.  Their  clothing  consisted  of 
wool — washed,  carded  and  spun  by  his  mother  and  himself.  Their  food 
consisted  of  bread  and  mush  from  grain  ground  in  a  coffee  mill  by  them- 
selves. 

"When  the  deceased  came  to  Bloomington,  there  were  only  three 
families  there.  The  land  was  covered  with  sagebrush.  He  later  carried 
mail  from  Bear  Lake  to  Franklin,  which  was  a  hazardous  trip  in  winter 
over  mountains  and  through  deep  snow. 

"He  married  Mary  J.  Johns  on  December  11,  1884,  and  from  this 
union  six  boys  and  two  girls  were  born,  five  of  whom  are  still  living: 
A.  v.,  Ivan  T.  and  Eldon,  all  of  Bloomington,  Idaho;  Merrill  J.  of  Heber 
City,  Utah,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hunter  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lamper,  Mrs.  C,  A. — Mrs.  Maggie  Jane  Smith  Lamper  was  born  in 
Star,  Idaho,  April  16,  1864,  and  died  there  May  18,  1929.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Her  husband,  C.  A,  Lamper,  survives 
her,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Etta  May  Shelton  of  Star,  and  Mrs. 
Lottie  Declora  Krauss  of  Boise. 

Goodman,  H.  D. — Mr.  Goodman  was  born  January  6,  1858,  in  Illinois. 
He  crossed  the  plains  to  Idaho  in  1862.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Dora 
Brown  in  Bellevue,  May  30,  1890.  She  survives  him  with  two  sons,  Roy 
W.  and  Edwin  of  Boise. 

Reed,  Geo.  K. — Born  in  1843  Geo.  K.  Reed  came  to  Idaho  in  1860, 
the  year  in  which  Captain  E.  D.  Pierce  discovered  gold.  As  owner  of 
hotels,  stores,  or  pack  trains  in  the  Clearwater  River  region,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  West  turned  towards  it  in  the  early  mining  boom  days,  George 
K.  Reed  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  men  of  this  region,  and  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  the  vastly  rich  Buffalo  Hump  region  in  quest  of  gold. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  his  son  Frank  of  Kamiah,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lou  Bradbury  of  California.    He  died  February  8,  1930,  in  Kamiah. 

O'CoNNER,  Frank. — He  came  to  Jerusalem,  Boise  County,  in  the 
sixties,  where  he  and  his  brother  Peter  conducted  a  successful  cattle 
business.  Later  he  was  associated  with  prominent  men  in  mining.  He 
was  born  in  Canada  in  1852  and  died  in  Boise  January  22,  1929,  leaving 
no  known  relatives. 

MussELL,  Mrs.  Ada  Norton. ^ — A  native  daughter  of  Idaho,  born  in 
Silver  City  May  7,  1867.  Married  Jacob  Mussell  July  2,  1883,  and  died 
in  Boise  February  7,  1929.    She  is  survived  by  ten  children. 

Tage,  Mrs.  E.  B. — On  May  6,  1864,  a  wagon  train  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred families  left  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  for  the  Oregon  country.  Six  long 
months  after,  November  6  of  that  year,  they  reached  Idaho.  Among  the 
company  were  Col.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Flournoy  and  their  family,  who  went 
over  into  the  Emmett  Valley,  where  they  remained  until  they  moved  to 
Boise  in  1865. 

Virginia  Kate  Flournoy,  one  of  the  daughters,  began  teaching  before 
she  was  seventeen  years  old  in  the  little  log  school  house  at  Seventh  and 
Idaho  Streets,  where  "Picayune"  Smith  first  taught  in  1864.  She  was  the 
first  teacher  in  Dixie  Valley,  now  Caldwell,  and  the  first  in  Weiser  Valley, 
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where  at  the  latter  place  the  school  was  held  in  the  home  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Galloway. 

In  1873  Miss  Flournoy  married  Edgar  Burrows  Tage,  who  died  many 
years  ago.  They  made  their  home  in  Boise,  where  they  raised  their  family 
of  four  boys  and  two  girls. 

Mrs.  Tage  was  born  in  Linneus,  Missouri,  in  1851,  and  died  in  Boise 
September  21,  1930.  She  is  survived  by  Miss  Anna  and  Miss  Sarah  Tage, 
and  three  sons,  Flournoy,  Charles  and  Edgar,  all  of  Boise.  One  son, 
Harry,  was  accidentally  killed  several  years  ago. 

Danilson,  T.  T. — Born  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Danilson  enlisted  in  the 
Civil  War  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1875  he  joined  his  brother,  who 
was  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  When  the  Bannock  Indian  War 
started,  Mr.  Danilson  left  Fort  Hall  and  went  down  the  Snake  River  to 
put  up  a  trading  post  on  the  Utah  &  Idaho  Northern  Railroad,  after 
inducing  the  railroad  to  make  a  station  at  his  post,  which  he  named  Black- 
foot.  He  became  postmaster,  operated  his  store  and  stage  line  there  until 
after  the  Oregon  Short  Line  began  building,  when  he  sold  out  and  operated 
stores  for  Robert  Strahorn.  Later  he  went  to  Oregon  and  to  Washington, 
where  he  died  in  Spokane  October  23,  1930,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

FouCH,  Frank  R. — Mr.  Fouch  was  born  near  Eagle,  Idaho,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  his  parents  having  come  west  with  a  wagon  train  in  1862.  He 
spent  his  early  days  freighting  into  the  mining  camps  and  into  all  the 
nearby  territory  with  an  older  brother,  Albert.  They  owned  the  first  store 
at  Star,  one  of  the  first  stores  in  Nampa,  and  the  first  in  Parma.  This 
latter  town  was  founded  by  the  Fouch  brothers,  and  they  owned  a  large 
part  of  the  townsite. 

Frank  Fouch  was  greatly  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Idaho,  and 
he  and  his  brother  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
munity where  they  lived.  He  died  in  California,  where  he  had  gone  for 
his  health,  on  April  21,  1930.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren: Mrs.  George  Westfall,  Portland;  Mrs.  Bowers  of  Kansas,  Miss 
Doris  Fouch  of  Parma,  Dr.  Ralph  Fouch  of  Huntington,  Oregon,  and 
Clare  Fouch  of  Colorado. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  George  H. — Mrs.  Roberts  was  born  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Major  Alexander  Culbertson,  chief  factor  of 
the  American  Fur  Company.  She  was  educated  in  the  Moravian  Seminary 
of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  May  9,  1865,  married  George  H. 
Roberts  of  Philadelphia.  They  lived  for  a  time  in  Montana,  and  in 
Nebraska,  then  the  family  moved  to  Hailey,  Idaho.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
elected  the  first  attorney  general  on  Idaho's  admission  to  statehood  in 
1900.  General  and  Mrs.  Roberts  made  Boise  their  home  and  continued 
their  residence  there  throughout  their  lifetime.  His  death  occurred  June 
16,  1922.  Mrs.  Roberts  passed  away  March  16,  1929.  She  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  Margaret  S.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  W.  0.  Taylor,  both  of 
Boise,  and  one  son,  Alexander  C.  Roberts,  of  Spokane. 

Miller,  Julius  C. — His  parents  emigrated  from  Switzerland  in  1857, 
then  crossed  the  plains  to  Utah  with  a  hand  cart  caravan.  The  following 
year  their  son,  Julius,  was  born.  In  the  early  sixties  they  removed  to 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  where  they  remained  seven  years.  After  a  short  stay 
in  Montana  they  started  for  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  halted  in 
Boise  Valley,  where  its  fruitfulness  attracted  them  enough  so  that  they 
decided  to  return  and  remain  permanently.  While  in  Oregon  Mr.  Miller 
married  Miss  Barbara  Hugg,  and  in  1881  they  located  on  the  parental 
homestead.  He  died  in  January  of  1930,  survived  by  his  wife  and  live 
children:  Mrs.  Roscoe  Mcintosh  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dobson  and  two  sons, 
Jesse  and  Grover,  all  of  Boise  Valley,  and  Charles  of  Seattle. 
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RiNEARSON,  Abraham  L. — Oregon  City  was  the  birthplace  of  A.  L. 
Rinearson  in  1851.  He  came  to  Idaho  as  a  young  man,  and  was  one  of 
a  crew  of  surveying  parties  locating  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad,  and 
he  was  later  identified  with  mineral  surveys  in  Idaho  and  Nevada.  While 
in  Idaho  he  made  his  home  for  a  time  in  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  also  in 
Boise.  He  died  at  Elko,  Nevada,  on  January  5,  1930,  survived  by  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

James,  Mrs.  Fred  D. — Rose  E.  Basil  was  brought  to  Boise  when  an 
infant  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leon  ( Don  i  Basil.  As  a 
young  woman  she  married  Fred  D.  James  of  Garden  Valley,  who  with 
eleven  children  survive  her.  Mrs.  James  died  at  Boise  March  30,  1929, 
aged  sixty-five  years, 

DuNFORD,  Albert  Bailey. — Mr.  Dunford  was  a  resident  of  Bloom- 
ington  and  a  pioneer  of  Bear  Lake  Valley  since  1864.  He  passed  awav  in 
Salt  Lake  City  May  22,  1929.  James  L.  and  O.  C.  Dunford  of  Blooming- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Leah  Krogue  of  Montpelier,  brothers  and  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased, survive  him. 

Tew,  George. — Mr.  Tew  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Boise  Basin  since  May, 
1863.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  April  17,  1844,  and  came  to 
New  York  when  a  boy,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  1860  by  way  of  the  Horn. 
He  located  important  mining  claims  in  the  Basin,  which  he  worked  for 
forty-four  years.  Mr.  Tew  died  in  Boise  November  1,  1930,  where  he 
had  lived  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

PiNNEY,  Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers. — Mrs.  Pinney  was  born  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  September  24,  1857,  and  was  of  Scotch  descent.  After  the  death 
of  her  mother,  she  and  a  brother,  Alex  Rodgers,  were  brought  to  Boise  by 
John  Hailey,  in  whose  family  she  lived  for  a  time,  afterward  making  her 
home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Rossi.  In  1875  she  was  married  to  James 
A.  Pinney,  an  Idaho  pioneer  of  1862,  who  finally  settled  in  Boise.  Mrs. 
Pinney's  graciousness  and  her  hospitality  were  known  and  enjoyed  by 
a  wide  group  of  acquaintances  during  Mr.  Pinney's  three  administrations 
as  Mayor  of  Boise,  and  through  his  prominence  in  business  and  in  Masonic 
circles. 

Their  only  son,  Jamie  Rodgers  Pinney,  died  in  1893  while  in  school  in 
California.  Mr.  Pinney  passed  away  February  4,  1914,  and  Mrs.  Pinney's 
death  occurred  at  her  home  December  25,  1930.  She  is  survived  by  three 
daughters:  Mrs.  Walter  Mendenhall  of  Boise,  Mrs.  Edward  Treleven  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Prentice,  both  of  Chicago. 
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To  the  Honorable  C.  Ben  Ross,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 
Sir: 

It  becomes  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  to  present  this  Biennial  Report,  1931-1932, 
although  the  present  Board  was  not  appointed  until  August 
1,  1931. 

In  assuming  the  duty  of  continuing  the  excellent  work  of 
our  predecessors,  it  devolves  upon  us  to  bend  every  effort. 

The  present  Secretary-Librarian,  Mrs.  Altha  E.  Fouch,  took 
office  September  1,  1931,  and  has  given  even  more  than  official 
time  in  sorting,  cleansing  and  rearranging  the  contents  of  the 
cases,  storing  duplicates,  and  bringing  from  the  archives  objects 
that  are  now  of  particular  interest. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith,  Assistant  Librarian,  has  made  good 
progress  in  the  work  of  cataloging  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
acquisitions  and  books. 

The  Trustees  appointed  a  Historian  in  each  county,  which 
enhances  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Many  unusual  and  valuable  objects  of  State  and  National 
character  have  been  acquired,  which  lends  interest  to  the 
museum. 

The  Society  has  been  represented  in  several  historical 
pageants  and  parades. 

Requests  for  historical  material  has  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  some  foreign  countries.  These  have  been 
painstakingly  taken  care  of  and  answered. 

The  Board  has  kept  within  the  appropriation  allotted  them, 
with  sacrifices.  Not  only  that,  but  have  saved  the  10  per  cent 
requested. 

In  closing,  this  Board  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  and  courtesy  received  at  all  times  from  your 
Excellency. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jamp:s  H.  Wickersham, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Talkington, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Hays, 

Board  of  Trustees. 


THIRTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

of  the 

librarian-secretary 
State  Historical  Society 

1931-1932 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Society: 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  State  Historical  Society  for 
the  biennium  1931-32,  I  do  so  with  some  hesitancy,  knowing 
full  well  I  am  following  one  who  had  gained  valuable  experience 
in  this  line  of  work  through  nineteen  years  tenure  in  office, 
Mrs.  Ella  C.  Reed,  my  predecessor.  To  her  and  to  those  who 
were  associated  with  her  through  the  early  years  of  organization, 
shifting  locations,  and  the  many  other  difficulties  incident  to 
laying  the  foundation  of  our  present  institution,  these  early 
executives  deserve  much  credit. 

The  incumbency  of  the  present  Secretary  began  September 
1,  1931,  and  it  has  been  her  aim  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
former  executives,  especially  in  the  collection  of  historic  docu- 
ments, unwritten  history  and  personal  reminiscences  by  those 
who  lived  through  the  formative  period  of  making  a  state. 
These  chronicles  of  the  early  days  are  valuable  in  that  every 
intelligent  citizen  wishes  to  know  of  people  and  events  which 
preceded  him.  In  these  things  our  records  show  a  marked 
increase. 

The  library  has  received  by  purchase  and  gift  many  addi- 
tions; some  Idaho  histories  by  Idaho  authors,  others  of  western 
history  pertinent  to  our  own  state.  Effort  is  being  made  to 
acquire  certain  out-of-print  books,  and  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment is  on  the  alert  to  obtain  such  volumes  whenever  funds 
permit.  One  was  recently  purchased  which  touches  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  our  history,  ''Chief  Joseph,  His  Pursuit  and 
Capture,"  by  General  0.  0.  Howard,  one  of  his  captors. 

The  Natural  History  and  the  Science  sections  of  the  library 
were  materially  increased  by  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  pic- 
tures, magazines  containing  special  articles,  and  miscellaneous 
newspaper  clippings  from  the  library  of  the  late  Richard  Erwin. 
Some  of  these  were  purchased,  many  were  given  by  Mrs.  Erwin 
in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Erwin's 
collections.    The  list  is  too  extensive  to  include  here. 

Rare  books,  documents  and  manuscripts  which  cannot  be 
replaced  are  kept  in  fire-proof  cases. 
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The  Historical  Society  contacts  similar  organizations  over 
the  United  States  by  exchange  of  reports,  thus  gaining  a  source 
of  history  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way;  espe- 
cially are  the  Oregon,  Washington  and  Montana  reports  of 
value,  in  that  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  our  own  State. 

At  all  times  those  interested  in  historical  research  are  wel- 
comed and  an  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  facilities  of  this 
department  available.  Recentlj^  by  request  data  was  furnished 
for  a  history  of  Idaho  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  New  Zealand. 

During  this  biennium  forty-eight  bound  volumes  of  news- 
papers have  been  added.  Realizing  that  what  is  news  today 
will  be  history  tomorrow,  this  department  carefully  indexes  and 
files  the  complimentary  subscriptions  with  which  several  editors 
over  the  State  favor  us,  thus  preserving  a  source  of  local  history. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  last 
biennium,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  providing 
for  Historians  in  each  county,  the  object  being  to  collect  his- 
toric relics,  call  attention  to  historic  spots,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  marking  of  same,  and  to  secure  authentic  manu- 
scripts and  personal  reminiscences  of  those  who  were  induced 
to  leave  some  meager  account  of  their  experiences.  Of  the 
forty-four  who  were  appointed,  thirty  have  accepted  and  the 
results  have  not  been  disappointing. 

As  a  means  of  calling  further  attention  to  our  history  and 
the  work  of  this  office,  a  News  Letter  containing  facts  and  inci- 
dents of  historical  nature  was  issued  at  intervals  of  two  months 
during  a  part  of  1931-32.  An  effort  was  made  to  contact  edu- 
cators, interested  persons  and  newspapers,  etc.  About  250 
copies  were  mailed.  A  few  syndicated  articles  have  also  been 
used  in  mention  of  special  things. 

The  picture  collection  numbers  three  thousand  cataloged 
pictures,  a  valuable  acquisition  in  that  a  large  number  of  pio- 
neers and  most  of  the  early  state  officials  are  represented.  Some 
are  pictures  of  freight  wagons,  pack  trains  and  stage  coaches, 
educational  in  that  future  generations  must  depend  upon  them 
for  their  knowledge  of  such  things. 

The  museum  during  the  biennium  has  perhaps  shown  the 
greatest  expansion  in  the  matter  of  additional  cases.  New 
exhibits,  rearrangement  of  contents  of  cases  already  on  display, 
reclassifying  specimens  more  closely,  and  bringing  articles  out 
of  storage,  resulted  in  the  filling  of  twenty  additional  cases.  Of 
these  eight  were  secured  during  this  period  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction. The  museum  is  the  most  strenuous  division  of  our 
work,  in  that  there  is  more  detail  connected  with  it.  Articles 
are  labeled  with  as  full  information  as  possible,  donors'  names 
are  kept,  and  in  the  cataloging  an  eff'ort  is  made  to  link  relics 
with  the  individuals  or  the  incidents  to  which  they  pertain; 
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all  of  which  necessitates  thousands  of  cards,  but  which  alone 
gives  them  educational  value  and  historic  significance. 

The  most  notable  addition  of  this  period  is  the  exhibit  of 
Hagerman  fossils,  secured  in  1931  through  field  work  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  Harold  M.  Tucker,  geologist  of  the 
College  of  Idaho.  These  have  been  installed  in  two  large  cases 
by  Mr.  Tucker. 

Another  exhibit  which  attracts  much  attention  is  the  case 
of  butterflies,  a  large  number  of  which  were  recently  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tucker,  the  others  are  the  collection  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Barker,  formerly  of  Boise. 

The  records  show  about  30,000  visitors  the  past  biennium. 
These  are  largely  Idaho  people.  Tourists  are  interested  callers, 
representing  many  different  states  and  some  foreign  countries. 
We  often  hear,  ''You  have  a  good  museum."  So,  aside  from  its 
educational  value,  it  is  a  good  advertising  medium  for  the  State. 

Our  state  museum  is  now  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Museums,  and  receives  their  bulletins  and  other 
periodicals,  which  show  what  similar  institutions  are  doing. 

The  city  of  Boise  has  offered  a  site  for  a  building  in  Julia 
Davis  Park  at  some  future  time.  The  matter  of  securing  loca- 
tion and  title  to  this  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Idaho  Pioneers.  This  society  at  a  regular  meeting, 
February  2,  1932,  went  on  record  as  unanimously  endorsing 
this  move. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their 
kindness  and  loyalty  in  every  undertaking.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  such  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Altha  E.  Fouch, 

Secretary-Libraria  n . 
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Alexander,  Milford,  Boise.  Specimen  of  rock  containing  mica,  found  near  Boise  foothills 
out  Fifth  Street. 

Allison,  Ray,  Dick  Grant  and  Fred  Toler,  Pine,  Idaho.  Broken  wooden  marker,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  from  the  grave  of  a  Portugese  in  Blake's  Gulch,  three-fourths  mile  from 
Rocky  Bar  in  first  Spanish  Town.  The  inscription,  almost  obliterated,  signifies  "Rest 
in  Peace."  Jose  Zapero.  He  died  in  1864  in  second  Spanish  Town,  four  miles  from 
Rocky  Bar. 

Alspach,  S.  B.,  Payette,  Idaho.  Small  stone  mortar  and  a  14i2-inch  pestle  found  at  the 
upper  end  of  Little  Willow  Creek,  Payette;  stone  hammer  plowed  up  in  Iowa  near  the 
old  California  trail;  and  a  geode  from  Iowa. 

Anderson,  Abraham  C,  Soda  Springs,  Idaho.  Picture  of  the  marker  and  the  people  who 
were  instrumental  in  getting  it  placed  at  site  of  Fort  Connor  in  memory  of  General  Patrick 
Edward  Connor  and  the  pioneers  who  founded  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Soda 
Springs,  May,  1863. 

Anderson,  George  F.,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Five  kodak  views  of  Indian  picture  writing  on 
rocks  near  Zig-Zag  Landing,  Snake  River,  North  Idaho. 

Angel,  Mary,  Hailey,  Idaho.  Cavalry  coat  and  jacket;  part  of  the  military  uniform  worn  by 
Lieutenant  Texas  Angel  in  the  Civil  War.  Presented  by  his  daughter,  now  in  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico. 

Arrizabala,  Agustin,  Boise.  Five-shot,  octagon  barrel  pistol  dug  out  of  the  ground  near 
the  "Plantation,"  Boise,  in  1931. 

Baldridge,  H.  C,  Parma,  Idaho.  Framed  photographs  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Baldridge. 
Mr.  Baldridge  was  Governor  of  Idaho  1927-1930. 

Barber,  Grant,  Boise.  Old  pair  of  scissors  of  a  peculiar  style,  found  in  1931  on  west  side  of 
Grimes  Creek,  near  Placerville,  at  a  place  where  the  Chinese  placer-mined  in  early  days. 

Baxter,  John,  Fairfield,  Idaho.  Snapshot  view  of  Mr.  Baxter  in  old-time  costume,  taken  at 
the  Hailey  Jubilee  in  June,  1931,  and  given  by  him  to  the  Historical  Society  shortly  before 
his  death;  crayon  portrait,  likeness  of  years  ago,  of  Mrs.  Martha  Hull  Baxter,  his  wife. 

Bigley,  J.  H.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Twenty-dollar  bank  note.  No.  3598,  Bank  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Civil  War  time. 

Boise  Carnegie  Public  Library.  Transfer:  Ribbon  badge,  presidential  campaign  of  1892; 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Boise — Julia  Davis  Park  Commissioners.  By  transfer  for  mounting:  Large  specimen  of 
American  Black  Bear  taken  from  headwaters  of  Boise  River  in  1917,  and  a  prong  horn 
antelope  from  a  herd  near  Challis,  Idaho.  This  latter  had  been  picked  up  by  a  family 
near  there  and  kept  until  it  was  confiscated  by  the  State  Game  Department  and  donated 
to  the  park  in  1929. 

Borah,  Wm.  E.,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.  S.  Senate.  Beautiful  hand-tooled, 
leather  bound,  illuminated  album,  comprising  tributes  to  Senator  Borah  from  Hungary. 
Her  cities,  counties  and  municipalities  combined  in  making  the  gift,  which  was  delivered 
through  Victor  Drozdy,  late  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  editor  "Az  Iras," 
Chicago.  In  his  note  of  conveyance,  the  gift  is  referred  to  as  "A  grateful  and  lo\'ing 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  one  of  Hungary's  great  friends,  as  a  token 
of  her  everlasting  thanks  and  gratitude."  Besides  the  album,  the  gift  included  a  hand- 
some framed  picture  of  inlaid  woods,  from  the  Chorus  Palestrina  of  Budapest. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Clara  P.,  Boise.  Small,  circular  box  made  from  wood  of  the  Charter  Oak- 
the  historic  tree  in  which  the  original  charter  of  Connecticut  was  concealed  from  summer 
of  1687  until  spring  of  1689.     The  tree  was  blown  down  August  21,  1856. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Boise.  Photograph:  group  picture  of  the  first  three  women  to  serve 
as  legislators  in  Idaho,  Airs.  Clara  P.  Campbell  of  Ada  county,  Mrs.  Hattie  Noble,  Boise 
county,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  Kootenai  county,  session  of  1898-1899;  cabinet  photo- 
graph of  Clara  Pamelia  Campbell  (Mrs.  William  O.). 

Carpenter,  John,  Boise.  Collection  of  fossil  fish  bones,  and  four  petrified  shells,  all  found 
by  him  in  Hull's  Gulch,  Boise  foothills;  also  two  petrified  pine  cones. 

Caswell,  D.  G.,  Idaho  City,  Idaho.  Piece  of  rock  resembling  a  petrified  hand,  found  in 
Deer  Lick,  Big  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Cabin  Creek,  north  of  Warrens,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

Church,  W.  S.,  Boise.     Steel  helmet  of  United  States  doughboy. 

Clark,  J.  B.,  Oreana,  Idaho.     Rusty  Remington  six-shooter  found  in  May,  1929,  on  Catherine 

Creek,  one  mile  east  of  Oreana,  near  the  place  where  Indians  burned  a  cabin  in  the  early 

sixties,  which  belonged  to  settlers. 

Clements,  Ralph  W.,  Mayfield,  Idaho.  Photograph  of  James  Twogood,  Idaho  pioneer  of 
1870. 

Collins,  Clarke,  Boise,  Idaho.  Moonstone,  about  size  of  walnut,  found  at  Crescent  City, 
California,  1929. 

Corbett,  Mrs.  Lillian  W.,  Spokane.  Snapshot  of  the  Washington  Elm  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  taken  in  1919. 
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Crow,  I.  R.,  Spokane.  Souvenir  china  plate  showing  Lincoln's  home,  Springfield,  Illinois* 
October  4,  1904. 

Crow,  I.  R.,  Spokane.  Kodak  views:  Street  scene  in  Orofino  during  Clearwater  County  Fair, 
1914;  an  arrastre,  for  grinding  ore,  operating  on  Silver  Creek,  Clearwater  county,  1892; 
Spotted  Eagle  and  little  Its-moo-ho-ho-la,  both  in  full  regalia.  Chief  Spotted  Eagle  of 
the  Nez  Perces  was  captain  of  their  Volunteers,  who  aided  the  whites  in  1856  during  the 
Yakima  War,  furnishing  his  own  horses  and  equipment  against  the  hostile  confederation 
of  Yakimas,  Walla  Wallas,  Cayuses,  Palouses,  and  a  part  of  the  Nez  Perces. 

Curry,  Raymond  and  John  Brady,  Boise.     Flint  arrow  found  on  the  hills  near  Boise  by  the 

donors. 
Day,  Mrs.  George  A.,  Oakley,  Idaho.     Photograph  of  her  husband,  George  A.  Day,  former 

mayor  of  Oakley;  member  of  State  Legislature  in  1903. 

Defenbach,  Byron,  Boise.     Portrait  of  himself. 

Dewey,  Ruby,  Doris  and  Robinson,  Boise.     Two  opals  in  the  rough,  one  yellow  and  one 

fire  opal. 
Dickson,  I.  J.,  Boise.     Piece  of  petrified  tree  root  found  in  Sand  Hollow,  Idaho. 
Downing,  S.  T.,  Boise.     Small  piece  of  lava  tuff  from  Custer  county. 

Eaton,  J.  H.,  King  Hill,  Idaho.  Petrified  oak  leaf  in  volcanic  rock,  found  in  A.  B.  Cash's 
diatomaceous  mine  at  King  Hill. 

Erskine,  Fred,  Lewiston,  Idaho.     Snapshot  of  Indian  picture  writing  on  rock  found  on  gravel 

bar  of  Snake  River. 
Ervin,  Mrs.  Henry,  Payette,  Idaho.     Framed  crayon  portrait  of  the  late  Henry  Ervin,  Idaho 

pioneer  of  1863.    He  followed  mining  in  Boise  Basin  in  early  days,  later  engaged  in  cattle 

trade,  and  was  owner  of  the  "49  Ranch"  at  Payette. 

Erwin,  Richard  P.,  Boise.  Mounted  centipede  (Scolopendra-alternans)  taken  by  donor  in 
Miamia,  Florida,  August,  1920;  mounted  rattlesnake  and  mounted  garter  snake. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Boise.  Two  English  tea  plates  that  belonged  to  the  Lundy  family,  which 
lived  in  Lundy's  Lane,  where  battle  of  July  25,  1814,  was  fought,  not  far  from  Niagara 
Falls  on  Canadian  side.  Plates  were  in  possession  of  the  Irvin  family  many  years  and 
were  given  by  Miss  Marie  to  Mrs.  Erwin,  who  had  Lundy  ancestors. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Boise.  Idaho  souvenir  plate  of  large  size.  Has  reproduction  of  the  state 
seal  in  center,  "Esto  Perpetua"  above  and  word  "Idaho"  below.  Border  of  heavy  conven- 
tional design  in  purple  and  gold  with  touches  of  pink.  Small  portable  organ  used  by  Rev. 
David  Jones  in  his  work  in  Silver  City.  Bears  trademark:  E.  P.  Carpenter  Co.,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.    Established  1850. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Boise.  Photograph  of  her  husband,  Richard  Patton  Erwin;  photograph 
of  herself.  (Mrs.  Erwin  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Historical  Society  from  September, 
1929,  to  September,  1931.) 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Boise.  Petrified  wood  resembling  tree  root  found  northeast  of  Table 
Rock,  1929;  petrified  wood  found  on  Succor  Creek,  1928;  feldspar  found  near  Wickahony; 
specimen  of  opalized  wood;  geode;  large,  deeply-colored  abalone  shell;  two  forked  sticks 
used  by  Mr.  Erwin  in  taking  snakes,  given  the  museum  after  his  death,  to  place  with  his 
snake  collection;  four  snake  skins;  one  rattler,  one  racer,  two  gopher  snakes. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Boise.  Photographs:  Mollie  Fouts,  a  Boise  girl  of  the  sixties,  after- 
ward Mrs.  McGill;  her  sister,  Julia  Fouts  Briggs,  wearing  her  wedding  gown,  1876;  Mrs. 
Fannie  Yates,  wife  of  Wm.  Yates,  member  of  the  Sixth  Territorial  Legislature;  Mrs. 
John  Bancroft,  wife  of  first  manager  of  the  old  Bancroft  hotel,  corner  Ninth  and  Idaho 
streets,  later  the  Pacific  hotel;  Mrs.  Ferguson,  the  donor,  was  formerly  Mrs.  Granville 
Mitten. 

FOUCH,  Altha  E.,  Parma.  Bronze  cap,  supposed  to  have  been  a  shell  used  in  the  early  Indian 
warfare  in  Idaho;  brass  powder  horn  and  leather  shot  pouch;  scalping  knife  and  scabbard. 

FoucH,  Mrs.  Altha  E.,  Parma.  Kodak  views  of  Snake  River  Crossing,  six  miles  west  of 
Parma,  at  spot  where  waters  covered  Old  Fort  Boise.  Taken  August  2,  1927.  Grave  at 
Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho,  about  two  hundred  yards  southwest  of  the  water  tank  and  seventy- 
five  yards  from  Snake  River;  grave  marked  by  wagon  tires,  evidently  from  emigrant  train. 
Frank  R.  Fouch  standing  at  monument,  site  of  Old  Fort  Hall.    Taken  in  September,  1925. 

FoucH,  Altha  E.,  Parma.  Photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Fouch,  who  crossed  the  plains 
in  1862  from  Ohio  with  a  team  of  cows,  going  to  Grande  Ronde  Valley.  They  returned 
to  Star  in  1862,  where  they  settled.     He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Territorial  days. 

(iARDNER,  J.  W.,  Boise.     Cane  made  by  donor  from  a  piece  of  diamond  willow  grown  in  Idaho. 

GwiNN,  MoNTiE  B.,  Pasadena,  California.  Photograph  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Gwinn,  taken  on 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary,  June,  1931,  at  Pasadena;  photograph,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Ridenbaugh,  and  her  four  sisters  on  the  lawn  at  "The  Mills,"  Boise. 

Hammond,  Mrs.  Fred,  Orofino,  Idaho.     A  "Bear's  Paw"  clam  shell. 

Hawkins,  S.  A.,  Whitebird,  Idaho.  Indian  skull  and  bones,  found  by  Andrew  Foskett  in 
1927,  as  he  and  other  high  school  boys  were  digging  for  arrowheads  in  an  eroded  sand 
bank.  The  skeleton  must  have  been  about  four  feet  from  the  surface,  at  the  mouth  of 
Whitebird  Creek,  where  at  extremely  high  water  it  joins  Salmon  River. 

Hays,  S.  H.,  Boise.  Portrait  of  John  T.  Morgan,  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho,  1879-85, 
and  1890-96;  portrait  of  Paul  D.  A.  Bickel,  engineer  of  Twin  Falls. 

Hay.s,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Boise.     Old  style  sewing  machine  used  in  early  eighties. 
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HiGBV,  Lester,  Boise.     Water  snake  found  by  Boise  River,  July,  1932. 

Hoover,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Large  framed  picture  of  members  of  President  Roosevelt's  Congress  of 
Conservation  of  National  Resources,  Washington,  D.  C,  1908.  Mr.  Hoover  was  Idaho's 
representative. 

HuLET,  O.  M.,  Gem  County,  Idaho.  Pieces  of  petrified  horn  found  near  Box  Springs  on 
Willow  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Emmett  highway. 

Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department.  Kodak  view  of  large  bear  snapped  as  it  strolled  on 
an  Idaho  highway. 

Idaho,  Governor's  Office.  Photograph:  Group  at  dinner  dance,  George  Gilboy  Post  No.  697 
American  Legion,  at  Hotel  New  Yorker,  February  19,  1931.  At  this  dinner  the  national 
flag  of  Greece  was  presented  to  each  state,  Frank  Weil  receiving  the  one  presented  to 
Idaho. 

Idaho,  State  Historical  Society.  Exact  reproduction  of  the  "Lusitania  Medal,"  which 
was  presented  by  the  German  government  to  the  captain  of  the  submarine  that  sank  the 
steamship.  The  Lusitania,  a  Cunard  liner,  was  torpedoed  May  7,  191.5,  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  with  a  loss  of  1150  lives.  This  particular  copy  was  bought  by  Paul  F.  Steiner  of 
Twin  Falls,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy,  from  a  Red  Corss  worker  as  a  souvenir, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  soldiers.  Mr.  Steiner  mounted 
the  medal  in  a  revolving  standard  on  a  base  of  polished  zinc. 

Irvin,  Marie  I.  D.,  Boise.  Cream  pitcher  and  tea  plate  in  blue  and  white  "Stoke-on-Trent" 
English  ware  dating  back  to  period  of  American  Revolution.  Given  to  Miss  Fanny  Irvin 
by  old  resident  of  Connecticut,  whose  family  had  been  among  original  settlers  of  the  state. 
Old  English  china  plate;  one  of  a  tea  set  brought  from  England  to  the  States  in  early 
days.  Has  a  scalloped  edge,  with  pink  and  gold  border.  Silver  teapot  engraved  with  the 
palm  tree  of  Ceylon,  used  in  the  Ceylon  building  at  the  Columbia  Exposition,  1893. 
Given  to  Miss  Irvin  by  Sir  John  Grinlinton,  wealthy  English  tea  planter,  who  was  appoint- 
ed commissioner  from  Ceylon  to  World's  Fair,  and  whose  sister  was  appointed  official 
hostess  of  the  Ceylon  building.    Piece  of  petrified  wood  of  dark  color. 

Irvin  Estate — Misses  Fanny  and  Marie  I.  D.  Photographs:  Old  Capitol  Building  and 
Central  School,  Boise;  Major  Fred  R.  Reed,  July,  1889;  two  views,  interior  of  Natatorium 
as  decorated  for  inaugural  reception  of  Governor  Brady,  1909;  portrait  of  Colonel  Chas. 
H.  Irvin,  at  one  time  city  engineer  of  Boise.  Wedding  gown  of  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Irvin, 
married  in  1853.  Material  is  heavy  cream  satin,  and  gown  has  been  remodeled.  Medal  of 
Award  for  Designing  issued  to  Marie  Irvin  from  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

Johnson,  F.  F.,  Boise.  Collection  of  photographs:  Murray,  Idaho,  and  placer  mining  near 
Murray,  taken  in  the  eighties;  box  of  films,  Coeur  d'Alene  riots,  views  of  Wallace  and 
Wardner,  Idaho. 

Kessler,  Earl,  and  Chas.  Moore.  Leopard  lizard  taken  on  the  hills  above  Sunset  Drive, 
1932. 

Langley,  Frank,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Replica  of  the  "Amelia  Wheaton,"  the  first  steam- 
boat on  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene.  Built  by  Captain  Sorenson  in  Coeur  d'Alene  city,  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  for  the  United  States  government,  which  established  three  steamer  lines,  the 
others  being  the  "General  Sherman"  and  the  "Kootenai." 

LooMis,  J.  B.,  Orofino,  Idaho.  Kodak  view  of  Pinnacle  Rock,  North  Fork  of  Clearwater 
River,  and  snapshot  of  a  gold  nugget  which  weighed  20  ounces,  actual  value  $325.00,  found 
in  Clearwater  county;  also  picture  of  an  arrastre  on  Silver  Creek,  northeast  of  Pierce  City, 
Idaho,  built  in  1892. 

McAllister,  James  J.,  Boise.  Pair  of  elk  skin  gauntlets  with  heavily  beaded  cuffs  and  leather 
fringe  trimming;  also  picture  of  his  aunt,  who  made  the  gloves  for  him.  She  lived  on  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  where  she  died  in  1922  at  age  of  98. 

Magee,  A.  P.,  Boise.     Lizard,  taken  on  Dry  Creek,  Boise,  Route  3,  1932. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Ella  T.,  Richland,  Washington.     Crayon  portrait  of  her  father,  Charles 

Nelson  Teeter,  Boise  Basin  pioneer  of  1863. 
Marston,  Dudley.     Water-washed  stone  formation  closely  resembling  a  knuckle  and  joint 

found  in  Malheur  county,  Oregon. 
Mothorn,  J.  A.,  and  C.  A.  Rockhill,  Dayton,  Oregon.     Photographs  of  Ira  Pearce  and  his 

wife,  Mary  Pearce.     He  built  a  log  cabin  in  Boise  in  1863.     Also  group  picture  of  the 

Pearce  family,  showing  five  generations. 
Murphy,  George  P.,  Boise.     Tokens  from  Mountain  Home  Mercantile  Company  and  from 

Hotel  Toney  Bar,  McCall,  Idaho.     Each  good  for  fifty  cents  in  trade.     One  French  coin. 
Niece,  Herbert  T.,  Boise.     Two  hand-carved  walnut  picture  frames  100  years  old,  one  of 

which  contained  a  colored  print  of  George  Washington. 

Nourse,  Dr.  R.  L.,  Boise.  German  armor  which  was  used  in  the  European  war;  steel  breast- 
plate found  by  Lieutenant  Robert  L.  Nourse,  Jr.,  of  Boise,  in  a  deserted  German  machine 
gun  nest  after  the  retreat  of  the  Germans. 

Olson,  Even,  Boise.  Short  sword  unearthed  from  the  ground  at  Quartzburg,  Idaho,  after 
the  forest  fires  of  August,  1931.  The  rusty  blade  and  tarnished  handle  indicate  it  may 
have  been  there  from  early  days. 

Otter,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  Moscow,  Idaho.  Broken  bowl  of  Chinese  ware  and  pieces  of  paper 
printed  in  Chinese  characters,  all  evidently  used  in  the  early  days.  Found  in  the  ruins  of 
a  miner's  cabin  about  three  miles  from  Pierce  City,  Idaho,  during  May,  1927,  by  Mrs. 
Otter's  son,  Floyd  Otter. 
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Peasley,  E.  H.,  Boise.     Portrait  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Peasley;  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  sewing 

machine  of  the  early  eighties;  ox  shoe  picked  up  near  Boise. 
Perfect,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Boise.     Rocky  Mountain  bullhead,  about  five  inches  in  length.    Caught 

in  Boise  River  below  Diversion  Dam,  1931. 
Pierce,  H.  S.,  Boise.     Relic  of  Chicago  fire  of  1871;  remains  of  toy  dishes  melted  into  ball. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Ella  C,  Boise.     Photograph  of  herself  taken  about  1924.    Snapshot  of  the  Deer 

Reserve  in  Julia  Davis  Park,  Boise. 
Rife,  Billy,  Boise.     Old  copper  powder  horn,  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  Revolutionary 

War. 

Roberts,  Edward.  Snapshot  of  Indian  picture  writing  at  More's  Creek  and  Boise  River 
junction.     Taken  by  donor,  1931. 

Roberts,  Margaret  S.,  Boise.  Tin  tobacco  box,  carried  in  Civil  War  by  the  late  George 
H.  Roberts;  souvenir  from  Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  1876,  a  small  wooden 
bucket;  snapshot  of  group  from  Altrusa  Club  Convention  gathered  at  Waiilatpu,  Wash- 
ington, May  21,  1932.  Photograph  of  group  in  front  of  the  Idaho  building  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  1904;  photograph  of  the  first  dredge  that  went  into 
Warrens,  Idaho,  taken  in  by  George  H.  Roberts,  also  view  of  the  dredge  at  work,  showing 
tramway  and  car;  photograph  of  John  A.  Logan;  copy  of  pen  and  ink  drawing,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  signers. 

Ross,  Gov.  C.  Ben,  Boise.  Rusty,  broken  gun,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  Springfield 
rifles  to  appear  in  the  United  States.  Once  the  property  of  United  States  Senator  Allen 
G.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  it  was  given  to  his  son,  Richard  B.  Thurman  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
later  presented  it  to  his  son,  R.  B.  Thurman,  Jr.  The  latter  presented  it  to  Governor 
Ross,  who  placed  it  in  the  Historical  Department. 

Ross,  Mrs.  C.  Ben,  Boise.  Photographs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ross,  father  and  mother  of 
Governor  Ross,  also  a  group  picture  of  the  parents  with  their  six  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Ross  were  pioneers  of  Rocky  Bar  in  1862. 

Sampson,  Chas.  B.,  Boise.  Grand  piano  purchased  in  1870  or  1871  by  Joe  Branstetter,  which 
was  taken  to  Idaho  City  by  ox  team.  Later  the  piano  was  bought  by  Jas.  J.  Farrell  and 
brought  back  to  Boise.     It  bears  trademark,  The  American  Piano,  Wing  &  Son. 

Schroeder,  a.  E.,  Hollister,  Idaho.  Finely  chipped  flake  arrow.  A  smoky,  translucent 
point  without  a  core.  Almost  a  perfect  specimen,  found  in  a  gravel  bed  on  the  Jones 
ranch.  Twin  Falls  county,  near  Hollister.     Mammoth  bones  were  found  here  also. 

Sewell  Lime  Company,  Orofino,  Idaho.     Two  specimens  of  lime  rock  deposits. 

Simmers,  Thomas,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Nine  German  banknotes  secured  by  Fred  York  while 
he  was  in  the  World  War. 

SiZER,  Mrs.  Twin  Falls  in  1906,  showing  Main  Street,  looking  southwest  from  Shoshone 
Street. 

Sloan,  F.  J.,  Nampa,  Idaho.  Heavy  piece  of  sandstone  with  lengthwise  groove,  found  on 
Black's  Creek  about  1926,  thought  to  have  been  an  Indian  rubbing  or  smoothing  stone. 

Smith,  Billy,  Boise.  Old  home-made  bullet,  found  by  donor  in  May,  1931,  in  the  hills  north 
of  Table  Rock,  almost  to  the  timber  line. 

Smith,  Charles,  Pocatello,  Idaho.     Two  snapshots  of  Indian  picture  writing  in  Idaho. 

Smith,  James  J.,  Boise.  Lady's  riding  whip;  an  old  Mexican  quirt  brought  from  Mexico  in 
1900  by  J.  G.  Smith;  Chinese  back  scratcher  and  bottle  of  red  paint  found  in  an  old 
Chinese  drug  store  of  Idaho  City;  part  of  a  rusted,  worn-out  padlock  found  beside  the  old 
jail  of  Idaho  City;  tooth  of  a  moose  brought  from  Alaska. 

Smith,  Mary  L.,  Boise.  Photographs:  Panoramic  view  of  Orofino,  Idaho;  snapshot  of  Lake 
Pend  d'Oreille,  Idaho;  group  picture,  the  "Kamiah  Wranglers,"  1932;  five  views  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum  in  Exposition  Park. 

Smith,  William  H.,  Boise.  Pair  of  buffalo  horns,  picked  up  about  two  miles  north  of  .\ber- 
deen,  South  Dakota,  in  1884.     Horns  were  later  polished  by  the  donor. 

Smithsonian  In.stitution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Collection  of  bones:  Idaho's  prehistoric  horse, 
Plipsippus  shoshonensis,  found  in  Snake  River  valley  near  Hagerman  during  summer  of 
19.30  by  expedition  from  Smithsonian  Institution  under  direction  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Gidley. 
Secured  for  the  Society  through  Richard  P.  Erwin,  who  visited  the  camp. 

Smo<k,  Don,  Twin  Fails,  Idaho.  Seven  fossil  teeth  found  in  Snake  River  Canyon  below 
Great  Twin  Falls.     Said  to  be  camel's  teeth. 

Sprouse,  Ora  W.,  Bf)ise.  Skull  and  the  four  feet  of  a  large-sized  beaver.  Hind  feet  and  tail 
of  a  young  beaver,  about  six  months  old.  Front  feet  of  a  badger,  and  the  hind  feet  of 
a  snowshoe  rabbit. 

Stanton,  ('lark,  Jerome,  Idaho.  Old  whipsaw,  found  by  Judge  Stanton  on  an  abandoned 
placer  mine  on  Little  Smoky  River  in  Soldier  Mountain  region  north  of  Camas  Prairie. 
It  had  been  brought  out  from  Rocky  Bar  by  George  M.  Parsons  and  W.  A.  Keene  to  their 
placer  claim  in  1873.  Gold  was  riiscovered  in  Rocky  Bar  in  the  earlv  sixties  and  the  saw 
must  have  been  packed  in  before  the  sawmills  came.  It  was  finally  discovered  rusty, 
broken,  and  handleless-    and  identified. 

Statesman  Printing  Company,  Boise.  Copies  of  thre<'  North  Idaho  views,  enlarged  from 
kodak  films. 

Steward,  W.  G.,  Boise.  Box  of  cartridges  for  an  old  cap  and  ball  Sharps  rille.  These  were 
used  in  the  early  sixties  by  S.  K.  Gt>ldtrap  in  Boise  Basin. 
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Stone,  Frank,  Nampa,  Idaho.  Two  large  wreaths  in  heavy  gilt  frames.  Both  the  wax 
flower  wreaths  and  the  hair  flower  wreaths  were  popular  art  works  of  the  sixties.  These 
were  made  about  that  time  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Stone  Shearer,  sister  of  Mr.  Stone. 

Swan,  Peter  M.,  Pine,  Idaho.  A  double  picture  frame  carved  by  Mr.  Swan  with  a  pocket 
knife  from  Idaho  wood,  quaking  aspen  and  red  cedar.  It  contains  about  250  pieces  and 
was  made  without  nails  or  glue. 

Tage,  Sarah,  Boise.  Two  photographs,  staging  and  freighting  in  Idaho;  large  copper  key  to 
one  of  the  old  Broadbent  buildings  of  early  days,  on  Main  Street,  Boise. 

TOEVS,  F.  J.,  Paul,  Idaho.  A  bronze  knob  or  ornament  five  inches  in  length,  found  in  a  cave 
twelve  miles  from  Kimama  Butte,  Idaho,  by  F.  J.  Johns  in  1917.  The  uninhabited, 
desolate  surroundings  led  to  the  supposition  that  Indians  must  have  secured  it  from 
overland  travelers  and  then  left  it  in  the  cave. 

Trego,  Mrs.  Byrd,  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Kodak  view:  Picture  of  Pawbitse,  whose  civilian  name 
is  June  Johnson,  taken  in  the  garden  at  the  Trego  home.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Bannock 
Indian  who  resides  in  Blackfoot.  1932,  snapshot  of  crumbling  mound,  all  that  is  left  of 
the  old  Fort  at  Challis,  Idaho.  Two  prints  of  Ferry  Butte  and  Skyline  Drive  above  Old 
Fort  Hall,  historic  point  on  old  emigrant  trail,  where  roads  branched  oflf  to  various  points. 

Tucker,  Harold  M.,  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Two  mounted  specimens  of  the  Vanessa  Californica 
tortoise  shell  butterfly,  taken  in  Boise  April  2,  1932. 

U.  S.  Commission  for  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth 
OF  George  Washington.  Three-inch  bronze  medal,  the  official  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Commemorative  Medal,  used  for  presentation  to  winners  in  the  national 
essay,  oratorical  and  declamatory  contests,  and  for  such  further  distribution  as  will  honor 
the  memory  of  our  First  President. 

Wayland,  a.  Tonning,  Ontario,  Oregon.  A  Confederate  ten-dollar  bill.  No.  95426,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  dated  September  2,  1861. 

Watkins,  Joe,  Parma,  Idaho.  Piece  of  sandstone  about  16x23  inches  square  containing  a 
porthole  from  one  of  the  buildings  of  Old  Fort  Boise,  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company,  which  was  established  near  the  mouth  of  Boise  River  on  Snake  River.  Original 
fort  built  in  1834.     Rebuilt  in  1837  and  again  in  1847  or  1848. 

Wells,  E.  H.,  Burley,  Idaho.  Piece  of  oolite  found  in  Willow  Creek,  near  Boise.  It  so  closely 
resembles  fish  eggs  as  to  be  mistaken  for  them. 

Williams,  Manley,  Jerome,  Idaho.  Piece  of  oolite  found  near  Snake  River,  not  far  from 
Jerome,  summer  of  1930.    This  is  of  much  coarser  grain  than  the  piece  found  by  Mr.  Wells. 

White,  Mrs.  Fred,  Boise.  Photograph  of  Stanton  G.  Fisher,  post  trader  of  Old  Fort  Hall  in 
1868  and  chief  of  scouts  for  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  in  1877  in  Montana  and  Yellowstone  Park. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  located  at  Fort  Hall  again  in  1883  as  Indian  agent.  Photograph  of  Henry 
Peck,  Idaho  pioneer,  who  built  the  first  house  in  Malad  Valley  in  1864. 

White,  Mrs.  Fred,  Boise.     Small  spray  of  hair  flowers;  tiny  beaded  basket  made  by  Indians. 

Wood,  Clara  L.,  Boise.  Old  fashioned  spectacles  with  small  lens  and  slender  gold  bows. 
Kodak  view  of  the  float  of  the  State  Historical  Society  in  the  parade  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Bridge  over  Boise  River,  September  15,  1931. 

Wood,  Cora  Miller,  Gooding,  Idaho.  Bread  basket;  home-made  round  basket  of  rushes, 
used  for  the  final  raising  of  dough,  which  was  turned  out  from  it  into  the  Dutch  oven  for 
baking.  This  was  used  by  the  donor's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Sallie  Foster  Miller,  in  Hunt- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Millers  were  Scotch-Irish  and  emigrated  to  America, 
living  in  the  same  place  in  Pennsylvania  for  generations.  A  12-candle  mold  used  by  the 
Miller  family  in  Pennsylvania  many  years  ago.  Pair  of  spectacles  and  a  pocket  comb 
formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Eliphas  Bigelow  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  1866.  A  baby 
dress,  jacket  and  bootees  worn  by  Henry  D.  Wood  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1858.  Nine  photo- 
graphs showing  old-fashioned  costumes,  from  1860-1890. 

PRINTED  MATTER 

Ada  County  Commissioners,  Boise.     Loose  leaf  from  poll-book  for  election  in  Pomeroy 

precinct,  Ada  county.  Territory  of  Idaho,  held  at  Five  Mile  school  house,  November  6, 

1888. 
Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art.     Memorial  pamphlet  on  Washington,  Freeman  of 

Albany.     Illustrated,     c.1932. 
Ayres,  Ernest  S.,  Boise.     New  Testament,  in  Chinese;  High  Wen-li  translation.    Edition  1. 

Union  version.     Shanghai.     1907. 
Birmingham,  Mrs.  Lena,  Silver  City,  Idaho.     History  of  the  Pearce  cabin,  built  during  the 

summer  of  1863  by  Ira  B.  Pearce  and  his  wife,  Mary  Perin  Pearce.  who  reached  Boise 

July  19,  1863.     The  claim  is  made  that  their  cabin  was  the  first  all  wood  structure  to 

shelter  women  and  children  in  Boise.     Manuscript  signed  by  Ira  Pearce,  Jr. 
Bull,  Norris  L.     Monolithic  Axe  Found  in    Connecticut.   Illustrated,   c.1931.   Introductory 

series.    Connecticut  Archaeological  Appraisal. 
Business  Historical  Society,  Boston.     Bulletins,  bi-monthly.     1931-1932. 
California  State  Historical  Association,  Los  Angeles.     California  County  Boundaries, 

with  maps.      c.1923.    California  Historical  Survey  Commission,  Owen  C.  Coy,  Director. 

Humboldt  Bay  Region,  1850-1875;  a  study  in  the  American  colonization  of  California. 

c.  1930.    By  Owen  C.  Coy.     California  History  Nugget.     1931-1932. 
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Chaffee,  Eugene.  Typed  copy  of  Sherlock  Bristol's  manuscript  in  the  Bancroft  Library, 
California,  entitled  "Idaho  Nomenclature,  taken  in  1879." 

Colorado  State  Historical  Society,  Denver.     Colorado  Magazine,  monthly,     1931-1932. 

CosTON,  Helen,  Boise.     Idaho  Statesman,  incomplete  files,  1893-1902. 

Crow,  I.  W.,  Spokane.  Box  of  clippings,  mainly  historical  material,  from  North  Idaho  news- 
papers. Golden  Jubilee  edition  of  the  Lead  (South  Dakota)  Daily  Call.  1876-1926. 
August  .5,  1926. 

D.  A.  R.,  Pioneer  Chapter,  Boise.  Copy  of  manuscript,  "Traditions  of  the  Lisle  Family," 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Blodgett  Lisle.     1931. 

D.  A.  R.,  TOPONIS  Chapter,  Gooding,  Idaho.  Copy  of  letter  to  Douglas  Hilts  from  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  February  20,  1929,  giving  list  and  dates  of  establishment 
and  discontinuance  of  post  offices  in  Gooding  county,  Idaho.  Arapaho  Massacre  told  in 
petroglyphs,  by  Judge  James  T.  Fuller,  published  in  Shoshone  Journal,  also  Continuation 
by  John  E.  Rees.     Received  through  kindness  of  Mrs.  R.  P.  Erwin. 

Denver  Public  Library.  Supplement  to  1927  Bibliography  of  Family  History  in  Denver 
Public  Library.     1930-1931. 

El  Korah  Temple,  Boise.     Jewish  Bible  of  1839.     2nd  Ed.     Leipzig. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Boise.  Pamphlets,  periodicals  and  clippings  from  Mr.  Erwin's  library 
on  birds,  reptilia,  and  small  animals.  Correspondence,  telegrams  and  papers  relating  to 
the  hospitalization  of  Jimmie  Caskey,  or  Jimmie  Bruneau  John,  who  died  March  1,  1928, 
at  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital.  He  lived  on  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  and 
was  the  son  of  Bruneau  John,  Shoshone  Indian  who  saved  the  white  people  of  the  Bruneau 
Valley  during  the  Bannock  Indian  War  of  1878.  Blue  Bird;  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Fairy 
Play  in  six  acts.  Golden  Jubilee  of  First  Methodist  Church,  Boise,  1872-1922.  Copy  of 
World's  Work,  May,  1926,  containing  article,  "An  Idaho  Explanation  of  Senator  Borah," 
by  Martha  Dolman  Loux.  Idaho  Pageant,  "Light  on  the  Mountains,"  by  Talbot  Jen- 
nings; a  community  drama  done  at  the  University  of  Idaho  commencement,  1923.  The 
Frontier,  March,  1930. 

Field,  Julian  M.,  Payette,  Idaho.  The  Sundial;  an  Idaho  publication  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  Field,  featuring  the  state's  geological  formation  and  its  historical  events.  Illus- 
trated.    V.  1,  Nos.  1-8.     November,  1930-date. 

FoucH,  Altha  E.,  Parma,  Idaho.  Letter  of  December  8,  1884,  from  D.  P.  B.  Pride,  Secretary 
to  D.  W.  Fouch,  Speaker  of  the  House,  12th  Legislature  of  Idaho,  with  list  of  members 
of  13th  General  Assembly;  includes  list  of  members  of  12th  Session  also.  Invitation  to 
banquet  by  citizens  of  Boise  to  members  of  13th  Territorial  Legislature,  February  6,  1885, 
this  invitation  being  sent  to  Hon.  D.  W.  Fouch,  Speaker  of  the  12th  Session.  Copy  of 
address  given  by  John  Hailey  at  Idaho  Semi-Centennial  Cleebration,  Franklin,  Idaho, 
June  14-15,  1910,  on  occasion  of  unveiling  of  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  pioneers. 
Copy  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Mitchell. 

Ge.neral  Motors  Corporation,  New  York.  Framed  parchment  poster,  "A  Tribute  to 
Idaho,"  by  Bruce  Barton,  broadcast  to  the  nation  by  General  Motors,  November  30,  1931. 

Glenns  Ferry  High  School.     Local  Motive,  school  paper. 

GORHAM  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  George  Washington.  Illustrated  history  of  the  bronze 
statue  reproduced  from  Jean  Antoine  Houdin's  statue  in  Richmond,     c.1931. 

Greenburg,  Dan  W.,  Casper,  Wyoming.  Sixty  Years;  a  brief  review  of  Wyoming  cattle  days 
by  Mr.  Greenburg;  souvenir  brochure  on  occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary,  Wyoming 
Stockgrowers  Association,  Cheyenne;  illustrated;  1932.  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  a  brief 
history;  illustrated;  map;  1931;  pamphlet.  Independence  Rock,  the  Great  Record  of  the 
Desert;  map;  1930;  pamphlet  by  R.  S.  Ellison. 

GwiNN,  Monte  B.,  Pasadena,  California.  Bible  presented  to  Rev.  R.  M.  Gwinn  by  the 
Union  Bible  Class  of  Boise,  January  13,  1873.  Universal  Indian  Sign  Language  of  the 
Plains  Indians  of  North  .\merica,  a  codification  of  pictographic  symbols  of  the  Sioux  and 
Ojibway.  French  and  German  equivalents.  5th  Ed.  Illus.  c.1931  by  William  Tomkins, 
author. 

Harlan,  John  P.,  Orofino,  Idaho.  Manuscript  of  historical  article  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  and  Clearwater  county. 

Harris,  L.  S.,  Ogden,  Utah.  Lock  and  key  from  Old  Fort  Hall:  also  letters  and  copy  of  the 
diary  of  his  father,  Martin  H.  Harris,  of  Harrisville,  Utah,  under  dates  of  October  3,  1857- 
.\pril  12,  1858.  Mr.  Harris  was  then  on  his  way  to  Salmon  River,  where  he  had  been  called 
on  a  mission,  along  with  others,  by  Brigham  Young.  Fort  Hall  being  abandoned,  Mr. 
Harris  took  the  lock  and  key,  intending  to  u.se  them  at  Fort  Lemhi.  They  never  were 
used  there,  however,  as  the  men  were  driven  out  by  the  Indians.  The  incident  was 
recorded  in  his  journal  and  the  lock  brought  back  with  him  to  Ogden,  where  it  was  used 
on  a  barn  door  for  over  fifty  years.  On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Old  Fort  Hall,  the  son  felt  that  this  lock  and  key  should  be  returned  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Hays,  S.  H.,  Boise.  Four  bound  volumes  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletins  pertaining  to 
Idaho,  containing  sixteen  numbers  written  by  various  authorities.  .\  valuable  set  covering 
researches  of  the  past  thirty  years.     Maps  and  illustrations. 

Hays,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Boi.se.  File  of  letters,  official  papers  and  reports  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, Council  of  National  Defense.  Mrs.  Hays  was  state  chairman  of  the  Idaho  Divi- 
.sion.  Copy  of  Chas.  Lathrop  Pack's  War  (Jarden  Victorious.  Issue  of  Thf  Idaho  Stntri*man 
for  April  30.  1887.  F:iKhtieth  edition  of  the  \nr  York  Tinos.  Septemlier  13,  1931.  Fort- 
nightly Club  programs;  Columbian  Club  programs. 
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Howard,  Dr.  Minnie  F.,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  "Lights  and  Sidelights  on  Old  Fort  Hall;" 
Scrapbook.     Clippings  from  Pocatello  Tribune,  December  7-March  8,  1931. 

Huntington — Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino,  California. 
Annual  reports,  1931-1932. 

Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department,  by  M.  P.  Bailey.  Non-resident  game  license  No.  1, 
complimentary,  issued  to  President  Hoover,  Washington,  D.  C.  Signed:  Herbert  Hoover. 
Dated  April  4,  1932. 

Idaho  Free  Press,  Nampa,  Idaho.     Good  Times  Edition,  March  19,  1932. 

Idaho,  Governor's  Office.  Flag  of  the  Greek  Republic,  transferred  to  the  Historical  Society 
by  Gov.  C.  Ben  Ross.  The  celebration  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Greek  Independence 
in  1930  included  among  its  festivities  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Athens  by  Greek 
school  children  in  honor  of  those  American  patriots  who  aided  Greece  morally  and  with 
arms  in  her  struggle  for  independence.  American  Legionnaires  journeyed  to  Athens  to 
honor  the  ceremonies  of  unveiling,  carrying  as  gifts  to  the  republic  flags  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  Union  from  their  governors.  One  hundred  fifty  thousand  Athenians  gathered 
to  witness  the  unveiling  and  the  acceptance  of  these  flags  by  the  President  of  Greece, 
Premier  Venizelos.  In  return  the  Greek  nation  presented  its  flag  to  each  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  America.    Idaho's  presentation  ceremony  occurred  June  24,  1931. 

Idaho,  Governor's  Office.  Virginia  souvenir  number  of  The  Alexandria  Gazette,  featuring 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth.    Bound  copy. 

Idaho  Home  Industries  Association.     Golden  Idaho  Motorist,  1931-1932. 

Idaho,  Secretary  of  State.  Transfer  of  five  diplomas  of  awards  to  Idaho  from  Lewis  and 
Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  Portland,  1905;  Gold  Medal  awards;  collective  exhibit  of 
fruits  covering  period  of  exposition;  collective  exhibit  of  vegetables,  same,  and  collective 
exhibit  of  nuts;  Silver  Medal  awards:  exhibit  of  Italian,  French,  and  Silver  Prunes,  and 
flour  exhibit. 

Idaho,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boise.     Copies  of  state  song,  "Our  Idaho." 

Idaho,  University  School  of  Forestry.     Forest  and  Shade  Trees  for  Planting  in  Idaho,  1932. 

Irvin,  Marie  I.  D.,  Boise.  "Profile"  and  map  made  by  her  father  for  a  proposed  railroad 
from  Boise  to  Butte,  in  1899.  Mr.  Bates,  promoter  of  the  P.I.U.,  was  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Chase  was  designated  to  make  a  general  survey  and  Charles  Irvin  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  and  made  this  map  and  profile,  giving  simply  the  general  elevation  and 
proposed  grades.  Supplements  to  the  special  editions  of  the  "Mail  and  Express"  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  the  Centennial  Inauguration  of  Washington,  April  29-30, 
1889,  and  for  Independence  Day  and  Its  Founders,  July  4,  1889.  Illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  published  about  1815.  Illustrated  London  Xews,  special  number 
of  February  7,  1901,  covering  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria.  Persinger  &  Sullivan's  "The 
400;  Illustrated  Travelette,"  June,  1900.  Idaho  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  March  26,  1915. 
"Woman's  Edition"  Idaho  Statesman,  issued  by  Columbian  Cluls  of  Boise  June  29,  1896. 
Cookbook  compiled  by  Daughters  of  the  King,  1894,  and  sold  by  them  for  benefit  of  old 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Seventh  and  Bannock  streets,  Boise. 

Irvin  Estate,  Misses  Fanny  and  Marie  I.  D.  Appointment  of  Charles  Irvin  as  city  engineer 
in  1901  by  Moses  Alexander,  mayor  of  Boise.  Soldier's  Certificate  No.  1,  issued  to  Colonel 
Charles  H.  Irvin  after  service  in  the  Civil  War,  reinstating  him  to  elective  franchise  priv- 
ileges in  Davidson  county,  Tennessee;  dated  May  11,  1867.  General  report  of  Secretary 
of  the  Idaho  State  Humane  Society,  embracing  statement  relating  to  Boise  Humane 
Society  from  its  organization  February  12, 1905,  to  February,  1913.  "Three  diplomas  given 
Miss  Marie  from  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  also  two  of  her  original  drawings  executed  as 
graduation  requirements. 

Isham,  Mrs.  Lida  M.  Pioneer  Days:  1863-1880.  Paper  read  at  meeting  of  Native  Daughters 
of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  January  19,  1932.     Typed  manuscript. 

Johnson,  F.  F.,  Boise.  Out  Where  the  Sagebrush  Grows;  pamphlet:  c.1923,  by  Guy  Flenner. 
Travel  Letters,  1907-1908,  by  James  H.  Beatty,  former  Chief  Justice  of  Idaho.  Foes  of 
Democracy,  1921;  an  address  by  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  former  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Syringa  Blossoms,  vol.  2,  by  John  D.  Flenner.  Whitman  College  Quarterly,  June,  1930; 
Dedication  of  monument  on  campus  in  honor  of  Hol-lol-sote-tote,  or  Chief  Lawyer  of 
the  Nez  Perces,  who  disclosed  a  conspiracy  of  the  Cayuses  to  massacre  the  whites  in  1855, 
to  Governor  Stevens  of  Washington.     Also  old  newspapers. 

Kroutinger,  a.  W.,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Duplicate  Monthly  Summary  of  Statement  of  First 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Kroutinger,  recruiting  officer  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863. 

Laney,  Francis  T.,  Moscow,  Idaho.  Five  checks  of  James  R.  DeLamar  on  First  National 
Bank  of  Idaho,  1886-1887. 

Leeper,  Robert  D.,  Lewiston.  Soul  of  a  Pioneer;  address  given  before  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Idaho  Pioneers  at  their  meeting  in  Boise,  March,  1932. 

Lehrbas,  Lloyd,  Washington,  D.  C.  Typed  copy  of  Joaquin  Miller's  "Old  Baboon";  Rough 
Times  in  Idaho.     From  Overland  Monthly,  September,  1870. 

Louisiana  State  Museum,  New  Orleans.     Biennial  reports.    1930-1931. 

Mann,  Karl,  Emmett,  Idaho.  Copy  of  Fairfield  (Iowa")  Daily  Ledger  for  August  31,  1932, 
containing  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lida  Keck  Ralston,  passenger  on  first  stage  into  Boise,  June, 
1864. 
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Milwaukee  Public  Museum.  Yearbooks,  1929,  1930,  and  Bulletins:  McKern,  W.  C, 
Kletzien  and  Nitschke  Mound  Groups;  Wisconsin  Variant  of  the  Hopewell  Culture. 
Fisher,  A.  K.,  and  others.  Dental  Pathology  of  Pre-historic  Indians  of  Wisconsin.  West, 
G.  A.,  Exceptional  Pre-historic  Copper  Implements.  Barrett,  S.  A.,  Certain  Mounds 
Village  Sites  of  the  Ojibwe  Indians.     Smith,  H.  H.,  Ethnobotany  of  the  Ojibwe  Indians. 

Marcyes,  C.  O.,  Missoula,  Montana.  Souvenir  illustrated  catalog:  "The  Mint,"  and  Gail's 
Golden  Guide,  National  Forest  vacation  region. 

Missouri  State  Historical  Society.     Missouri  Historical  Review,  1931-1932. 

Montana,  Society  of  Montana  Pioneers.  Programs  of  the  46th  and  47th  Annual  Meetings 
and  badge. 

MURPHEY,  Edna,  Meridian,  Idaho.  Ladies  Repository;  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to 
literature  and  religion.     Illustrated.    Vol.  XIV.     1854. 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  Oklahoma  City.  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  1931-1932.  His- 
tory of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  by  Thos.  H.  Doyle. 

Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland.     Quarterlies.     1931-1932. 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  Portland.  Programs  and  Transactions  of  Annual  Reunions. 
Seven  pamphlets  and  leaflets  on  Oregon  History,  also  six  badges.  Kindness  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Himes. 

Peasley,  E.  H.,  Boise.  First  Hundred  Years,  1830-1930,  by  Levi  Edgar  Young;  illustrated 
supplement  Centennial  Section,  Salt  Lake  Tribtme  for  April  6,  1930.  Invitation  to  Mas- 
querade Ball  given  by  Patrick  Collins  Post  No.  11,  G.A.R.,  at  Capitol  Hall,  Boise,  on 
December  17,  1886. 

Perrine,  Mrs.  Hortense,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  History  of  Jerome  County,  by  Judge  Adam 
B.  Barclay  of  Jerome;  manuscript,  1932.  Three  photographs  and  newspaper  articles  on 
ancient  trees  of  Idaho  as  revealed  by  investigation  and  study  of  tree  rings,  climatic  records 
and  prehistoric  fossil  deposits,  by  W.  G.  Steward  in  collaboration  with  Granville  Haight. 
Twin  Falls  Daily  News,  April  10,  1932. 

Pike,  Juanita,  Boise.  Six  tax  receipts  from  Hawkins  county,  Tennessee,  showing  a  total  of 
state,  county  and  school  taxes  for  1881  of  $1.87. 

Post,  Regis  H.  Vie  Militaire  dans  le  Dakota,  1867-1869,  by  Compte  Regis  de  Trobriand, 
Major  General  de  I'Armee  des  Etas-Unis,  Paris.  Librairie  Ancienne  Honore  Champion 
1926. 

Reagan,  Albert  B.  Archaeological  notes  on  the  Fort  Apache  region,  Arizona;  illustrated; 
map;  1930.  Geology  of  the  Deep  Creek  Reservation,  Utah,  and  Its  Environs;  map;  1929. 
Two  pamphlets,  reprints  from  transactions,  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  1930.  Picto- 
graphs  of  Ashley  and  Dry  Fork  Valleys  in  Northeastern  Utah.     Illustrated.     1931. 

Roberts,  Margaret  S.,  Boise.  Responses  to  toasts  at  the  74th  anniversary  of  birth  of 
U.  S.  Grant  at  the  Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia,  April  27,  1896.  Thirty  Years  in 
Washington,  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.  Two  letters  from  John  A.  Logan  to  George  H. 
Roberts  at  Hailey,  Idaho,  in  the  eighties.  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
1863-1913;  pamphlet,  together  with  letters.  General  Roberts  transmitting  seven  docu- 
ments relative  to  celebration.  Housekeeper's  Weekly,  illustrated.  May  13,  1893.  American 
Farmer's  Handbook,  1859.  "Witches'  Broom,"  a  pamphlet  edited  and  published  by  Clara 
Bushnell  Castle,  Boise.  "Gem  of  the  Mountains,"  classbook  of  the  junior  class  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  1907.  Special  message  to  Congress,  December  17,  1906,  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Ross,  Wm.  Crosby,  Boise.  Illustrated  program  in  booklet  form  of  the  "Centennial  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Indians'  Seeking  for  White  Men's  Book  of  Heaven;  1832-1932,"  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (Indian),  Kamiah,  Idaho,  October  2-9.  Copy  of  Kamiah  Progress 
for  September  15,  containing  "Sketch  of  Kamiah's  Early  History,"  which  was  broadcast 
over  KHQ,  and  issue  of  October  13,  1932,  covering  this  100th  anniversary  celebration  by 
Indians  in  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  use  to-day  in  Idaho. 

Shoults,  Mrs.  Charles,  Gooding,  Idaho.  Copies  of  The  Idaho  Leader,  of  Gooding,  for 
June  11,  1909,  and  November  12,  1909;  of  The  Hagerman  Valley  Sun,  June  16,  1911;  and 
a  number  of  documents  from  Gooding  and  Lincoln  counties. 

Shuee,  D.  M.,  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  for  1850,  found  in  an  old  deserted 
cabin  by  William  Barrymore. 

Simmers,  T.  W.,  Boise.  Liquor  license  from  Ireland,  issued  .August  14,  1820,  with  authoriza- 
tion to  transfer  same  to  Giants  Causeway  from  10:00  a.m.  until  7:00  p.m. 

Soliday,  George  W.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Typed  copy  of  "Route  and  Distances  to  Oregon  and 
California,"  by  J.  M.  Shively,  published  in  1846. 

Sons  of  Idaho,  Boise.  Copy  of  address  of  Frank  R.  Fouch  at  the  dedication  of  a  mounment 
to  Old  Fort  Boise,  November  6,  1927,  near  Parma. 

South  Dakota  Department  of  History,  Pierre,  S.  I).  Sioux  Wars;  compiled  by  the  State 
Dept.  of  History,  1930.  History  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Department  of 
South  Dakota.     1932. 

Southwest  Museum,  Los  Angeles.     Manterkey;  bi-monthly;  1931-1932. 

Sprouse,  Ora  W.,  Boise.  Copy  of  "Rocky  Mouvtaiti  Hushdiuliuati,"  White  Sulphur  Springs" 
Montana  Territory,  March  7,  1889.     Weekly. 

Syms-York  (Company,  Boise.     Silver  Jubilee;  Our  Twenty-fifth  .Anniversary,  l!K)r)-1930. 
Tacha,  E.,  Jerome,  Idaho.     Copy  of  the  first  issue  of  The  North  Sidr  Xt  ii-k,  pioneer  newspaper 
of  the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Tract.     November  12,  1908. 
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Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission,  Austin,  Texas.  Biennial  Report,  State  Library, 
1928-1930. 

TONOLA,  Faust,  Jerome,  Idaho.  Letter  written  by  Alfred  Anderson,  November  1,  1915,  and 
containing  various  items  of  the  times.  The  letter  had  been  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
a  two-room  house  situated  five  miles  north  and  two  and  one-fourth  west  of  Jerome,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  turned  over  to  the  Historical  Society  when  found. 

Trego,  Mrs.  Byrd,  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Copies  of  Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin  for  June  14-23,  1932, 
containing  "Our  Last  War  with  the  Palefaces,"  written  by  Mr.  Trego  as  narrated  to  him 
by  Pawbitse,  one  of  the  participants  in  the  Sheepeater  War  of  1878.  Eleven  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Idaho  pioneers  and  a  paper  on  Lander's  Cut-Off.  Newspaper  clip- 
pings on  Indians  of  Fort  Hall.  New  York  Choraiist;  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  adapted  to 
all  the  various  metres.  Newman  &  Co.  1847.  Old  "singing  book"  belonging  to  donor's 
mother,   Mary  Ann  Crispell  Boice,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tver,  Pearl,  Boise.  Compilation  of  figures  on  money  value  of  total  production  of  gold  in 
Idaho,  1863-1903,  taken  from  United  States  Government  statistics. 

Union  Pacific  R.R.,  St.  Louis.     Union  Pacific  Magazine,  1931-1932. 

U.S.  Agriculture  Department.  Cattle  Trade  from  the  Far  Northwest  to  Montana,  by 
J.  Orin  Oliphant.    A  reprint  from  Agricultural  History,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  April,  1932. 
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Abandon: 

Creek,  Boundary  County,  Idaho, 
rising  in  sec.  21,  T.  63  N.,  R.  3  W., 
Boise  meridian,  and  tributary  to 
Caribou  Creek  in  sec.  7  of  the  same 
township  and  range,  Kaniksu  Na- 
tional Forest.     (Not  Caribou.) 

Abandon : 

Mountain,  Boundary  County,  Ida- 
ho, NW  \i  sec.  15,  T.  63  N.,  R.  3  W., 
Boise  meridian,  on  border  of  Kaniksu 
and  Pend  Oreille  national  forests. 
Name  is  descriptive  of  the  remote 
and  deserted  aspect  of  this  fire-strick- 
en area. 

*  Alidade: 

Creek,  northeastern  Elmore  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  in  unsurveyed  T.  7  N., 
R.  11  E.,  Boise  meridian,  tributary 
to  Johnson  Creek  from  the  south, 
heading  east  of  Tackobe  Mountain, 
Boise  National  Forest.  Revision  of 
description,  see  Alidade,  decisions 
March  7,  1928.  Named  after  instru- 
ment used  in  mapping. 

Arco: 

Hills,  Butte  County,  Idaho,  west 
and  south  of  the  tributary  entering 
Wood  Canyon  from  the  southeast, 
principally  in  Ts.  4  and  5  N.,  Rs.  27 
and  28  E.,  Boise  meridian. 

Bear: 

Valley,  southeastern  Valley  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  drained  by  Bear  Valley 
Creek,  tributary  of  the  Middle  Fork 
of  Salmon  River,  centering  near  lat. 
44°  26',  long.  115°  20',  Payette  Na- 
tional Forest.  Not  to  be  confused 
with  Bear  Valley  in  Bear  Lake  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  and  in  Rich  County,  Utah. 


*Beaverhead: 

Mountain  range,  extending  to  the 
northwest  from  the  pass  near  Mon- 
ida,  Mont.,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Idaho  and  Montana,  and 
also  for  the  most  of  its  length  the 
Continental  Divide,  terminating  at 
Nez  Perce  Pass  on  the  north.  Revi- 
sion of  description,  see  Beaverhead, 
fifth  report. 

Birch  Creek: 

Valley  of  Birch  Creek,  Lemhi, 
Clark,  and  Butte  counties,  Idaho, 
extending  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  divide  near  Gilmore  to 
the  Snake  River  Plain  in  or  near  T. 
8  N.,  R.  31  E.,  Boise  meridian. 

Boise  Basin: 

Area  of  rolling  topography,  Boise 
County,  Idaho,  consisting  of  the 
drainages  of  Moore  and  Grimes 
creeks  above  their  confluence.  (Not 
Idaho  Basin). 

Boulder: 

Mountains,  Custer  and  Blaine 
counties,  Idaho,  the  crest  forming 
part  of  the  line  between  said  coun- 
ties and  also  the  divide  between  the 
drainages  of  Big  Wood  River  and 
the  East  Fork  of  Salmon  River,  ex- 
tending from  Ryan  Peak  on  east  to 
the  point  near  Galena  where  the 
Hailey-Stanley  road  crosses  the  di- 
vide. 

Bugle: 

Creek,  Bonner  County,  Idaho, 
rises  in  sec.  24,  T.  64  N.,  R.  4.  W., 
Boise  meridian,  and  flows  into  Cari- 
bou Creek  in  sec.  23,  T.  63  N.,  R.  4 
W.,  Kaniksu  National  Forest.  (Not 
West  Fork,  Caribou.) 
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Bugle : 

Ridge,  Bonner  County,  Idaho, 
principally  in  Ts.  63  and  64  N.,  R.  4 
W.,  Boise  meridian,  forming  divide 
between  Caribou  and  Bugle  creeks, 
Kaniksu  National  Forest.  So  named 
because  Bugle  Creek  borders  it  on 
west  side. 

Camas  Prairie: 

Plain  of  Camas  Creek,  Camas  and 
Elmore  counties,  Idaho,  extending 
westward  for  over  40  miles  from  a 
point  about  5  miles  above  confluence 
of  that  stream  with  Big  Wood  River. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Smoky  and  Soldier  mountains,  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Mount  Ben- 
nett Hills. 

Caribou: 

Creek,  Boundary  and  Bonner 
counties,  Idaho,  rises  in  sec.  31,  T. 
64  N.,  R.  3  W.,  Boise  meridian,  and 
flows  southwest  into  that  part  of  the 
Priest  River,  which  is  known  locally 
as  The  Thorofare,  in  T.  62  N.,  R.  4 
W.  Includes  what  is  shown  on  some 
maps  as  East  Fork,  Caribou. 

Continental: 

Creek,  Boundary  County,  Idaho, 
rising  in  sec.  25,  T.  65  N.,  R.  5  W., 
Boise  meridian  and  tributary  to 
Priest  River  S.  H  sec.  13,  T.  65  N., 
R.  5  W.,  Kaniksu  National  Forest. 
So  named  because  of  its  source  near 
Continental  Mountain. 

Continental: 

Mountain,  altitude  6,725  feet, 
Boundary  County,  Idaho,  on  border 
of  Kaniksu  and  Pend  Oreille  Nation- 
al Forests,  in  unsurveyed  sec.  36, 
T.  65  N.,  R.  5  W.,  Boise  meridian. 
The  name  is  applied  to  the  summit 
and  not  to  the  entire  ridge  surround- 
ing the  head  of  Blue  Joe  Creek  as 
shown  on  some  maps. 

Copper  Basin: 

Depression,  southern  Custer  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  chiefly  in  Ts.  5  and  6  N., 
R.  22  E.,  Boise  meridian,  near  head 
of  the  East  Fork  of  Big  Lost  River, 
Lemhi  National  Forest. 

Craters  of  the  Moon: 

Hills  and  broken  country,  Butte 
and  Blaine  counties,   Idaho,   under- 


lain by  remarkably  fresh  basaltic 
lava  in  and  around  the  Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument,  south  of 
Martin. 

Donkey: 

Hills,  eastern  end  Custer  County, 
Idaho,  between  the  heads  of  Pahsi- 
meroi  Valley  on  the  north  and  Little 
Lost  River  Valley  on  the  south, 
chiefly  within  T.  10  N.,  R.  25  E., 
and  T.  11  N.,  Rs.  24  and  25  E. 

Fedar : 

Creek,  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  a 
minor  tributary  to  Granite  Creek 
from  the  northeast,  located  in  sec. 
36,  T.  62  N.,  R.  5,  and  sec.  1,  T.  61 
N.,  R.  5  W.,  Boise  meridian,  Kaniksu 
National  Forest.  Named  for  Charles 
Fedar  (pronounced  with  accent  on 
the  last  syllable),  who  was  a  well- 
known  trapper  in  the  region. 

Garden  Valley: 

Town  and  river  plain,  Boise  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  Pay- 
ette River. 

Germania: 

Creek,  Custer  County,  Idaho,  rises 
in  unsurveyed  T.  7  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and 
empties  into  East  Fork  Salmon  River 
in  T.  8  N.,  R.  17  E.,  Boise  meridian. 

Granite: 

Creek,  Boundary  County,  Idaho, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  its  north 
and  south  forks  in  T.  62  N.,  R.  5  W., 
Boise  meridian;  tributary  to  Priest 
Lake  in  T.  61  N.,  R.  4  W. 

Hyndman: 

Peak,  altitude  12,078  feet,  border 
of  Blaine  and  Custer  counties,  Idaho, 
in  unsurveyed  sec.  19,  T.  5  N.,  R. 
20  E.,  Boise  meridian.  Named  locally 
for  Major  Hyndman,  early  promi- 
nent pioneer  mining  operator  in  this 
region. 

Kaniksu: 

Mountain,  Boundary  County, 
Idaho,  in  sees.  7  and  S,  T.  65  N., 
R.  4  W.,  Boise  meridian,  just  south 
of  the  international  boundary  line  at 
approximately  long.  116'  55'  W., 
Kaniksu  National  Forest.  This  was 
the  Indian  name  of  Father  Hoothaan, 
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Jesuit  priest,  who  did  missionary 
work  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and 
who  is  reported  to  have  been  buried 
in  Priest  Lake. 

Kent: 

Peak,  approx.  altitude  7,000  feet. 
Boundary  County,  Idaho,  in  sec.  11, 
T.  62  N.,  R.  3  W.,  Boise  meridian, 
Kaniksu  National  Forest.  Named 
for  an  old  trapper,  who  was  once  lost 
in  these  parts. 

Kent: 

Small  creek.  Boundary  County, 
Idaho,  located  mostly  in  the  north 
half  of  T.  62  N.,  R.  3  W.,  Boise 
meridian,  draining  to  the  north  be- 
tween Temple  Mountain  and  Kent 
Peak,  Kaniksu  National  Forest. 

Larch: 

Butte,  Clearwater  County,  Idaho, 
in  sec.  24,  T.  37  N.,  R.  7  E.,  Boise 
meridian,  Clearwater  National  For- 
est. (Not  Tamarack.)  The  close 
proximity  of  Tamarack  Butte  and 
Tamarack  Ridge  has  been  a  source 
of  confusion  in  fire-control  work. 
Larch  (western  larch)  is  the  official 
common  name  for  the  tree  Larix 
occidentalis,  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Tamarack. 

Little  Camas  Prairie: 

Basalt  plateau,  eastern  end  of  El- 
more County,  Idaho,  southeast  of 
South  Fork  of  the  Boise  River  and 
northwest  of  Mount  Bennett  Hills, 
chiefly  in  T.  1  S.,  R.  9  E.,  Boise 
meridian. 

Long: 

Valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Payette  River,  western  Valley  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  extending  from  the  low 
ridge  which  in  T.  12  N.,  R.  3  E., 
Boise  meridian,  separates  Long  Val- 
ley from  Round  Valley  north  to  Pay- 
ette Lakes. 

Lost  River: 

Mountain  range,  eastern  Custer 
County,  Idaho,  between  Pahsimeroi 
and  Little  Lost  Rivers  on  the  east 
and  Salmon  River,  Warm  Spring 
Creek,  and  Big  Lost  River  on  the 
west,  including  at  the  southern  end 
Howe  Peak,  in  T.  5  N.,  R.  29  E., 
Boise  meridian. 


Mattingly: 

Creek,  Elmore  County,  Idaho, 
rises  in  unsurveyed  T.  6  N.,  R.  13  E., 
Boise  meridian,  and  flows  southwest 
into  Middle  Fork  Boise  in  T.  6  N., 
R.  12  E. 

Mount  Bennett: 

Range  of  hills,  Camas,  Elmore, 
Lincoln,  and  Gooding  counties,  Ida- 
ho, between  the  Snake  River  Plain 
and  Camas  Prairie,  extending  west  of 
Camas  to  the  valley  of  Bennett  Creek 
and  thence  northeast  to  the  base  of 
Soldier  Mountain. 

North  Fork: 

Range,  Valley  and  Boise  counties, 
Idaho,  immediately  east  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Payette  River,  and  west 
of  Round  Valley,  extending  from  the 
southern  end  of  Long  Valley  near 
Alpha  to  the  lower  canyon  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Payette  River 
west  of  Garden  Valley. 

North  Putnam: 

Peak,  altitude  8,837  feet,  Bannock 
County,  Idaho,  in  sec,  30,  T.  5  S., 
R.  37  E.,  Boise  meridian.  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation.  Said  to  be 
named  for  Capt.  James  E.  Putnam, 
12th  U.  S.  Infantry,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  which  estab- 
lished the  Fort  Hall  Military  Post  on 
Lincoln  Creek  in  1870. 

*Pahsimeroi: 

Mountains,  eastern  Custer  Coun- 
ty, Idaho;  that  portion  of  Lost  River 
Range  extending  northwest  from 
Doublesprings  Pass  at  the  head  of 
Willow  Creek.  Revision  of  previous 
description.    See  fifth  report. 

Panther: 

Creek,  Lemhi  County,  Idaho,  rises 
in  T.  17  N.,  R.  18  E.,  unsurveyed, 
is  joined  by  Deep  Creek  and  Napias 
Creek,  and  flows  into  Salmon  River 
in  approximately  T.  23  N.,  R.  18  E., 
Salmon  National  Forest.  Includes 
creek  formerly  known  as  Big  Creek, 
which  name  is  eliminated  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  with  a  creek  of  the 
same  name  in  the  neighboring  Idaho 
National  Forest.    (Not  Big.) 
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Pen  Basin: 

The  alluvial  floored  valley  border- 
ing the  upper  portion  of  Johnson 
Creek,  chiefly  in  Ts.  14  and  15  N., 
RSo  7  and  8  E.,  Boise  meridian,  Val- 
ley County,  Idaho,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  Johnson  Creek  Can- 
yon in  sec.  6,  T.  15  N.,  R.  8  E.,  to 
near  the  head  of  that  creek.  Named 
because  a  trappers'  pen  or  storage 
stockade  was  built  in  this  basin  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Whiskey  Creek  prior 
to  the  development  of  large-scale 
mining  in  the  vicinity  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Not 
Penn.) 

Picabo: 

Hills,  Blaine  County,  Idaho,  be- 
tween town  of  Picabo  on  the  east  and 
Magic  Reservoir  on  the  west,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Silver  Creek  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Snake  River 
Plain. 

Pioneer: 

Mountains,  Blaine  and  Custer 
Counties,  Idaho,  the  mass  extending 
southeast  from  Ryan  Peak,  in  unsur- 
veyed  T.  7  N.,  R.  17  E.,  Boise  merid- 
ian, to  the  Snake  River  Plains,  form- 
ing the  divide  between  Big  Wood  and 
Little  Wood  rivers  and  Big  Lost 
River.  Named  for  the  pion(^ers  who 
collectively  settled  southern  Idaho. 
Names  of  aistinguished  early  pio- 
neers of  Idaho  will  be  later  given  to 
the  individual  peaks. 

Priest: 

Lake,  eastern  Bonner  County, 
Idaho,  principally  in  Ts.  59-62  N., 
R.  4  W.,  Boise  meridian,  Kaniksu 
National  Forest.  Said  to  be  named 
in  honor  of  Father  Roothaan,  a  p^-iesi: 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  who  did  mission- 
ary work  in  Washington  and  Idaho, 
and  who  in  1853  was  buried  in  this 
lake.  Earlier  name  of  lake  was 
Kaniksu,  the  name  given  to  F'ather 
Roothaan  by  the  Indians. 

Priest: 

River,  rises  about  3  miles  north  of 
international  boundary  line  in  Koo- 
tenay  District,  British  Columbia, 
approx.  long.  116°  56',  flows  south 
through  Boundary  and  Bonner  coun- 
ties, and  empties  into  Clark  Fork  in 


T.  56  N.,  R.  4  W.,  Boise  meridian. 
Named  around  1890  in  honor  of  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  missionary.  Father 
Roothaan.  (Not  Upper  Priest,  north 
of  Upper  Priest  Lake.) 

Round: 

The  broad  terraced  valley  of  the 
Salmon  River  near  Chanis,  north- 
western Custer  County,  Idaho,  ex- 
tending from  below  the  mouth  of 
Challis  Creek  to  above  the  mouth  of 
Birch  Creek,  principally  in  Ts.  13 
and  14  N.,  R.  19  E.,  Boise  meridian. 

Round: 

Valley,  southwest erxi  Valley  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  bordering  the  North  Fork 
of  Payette  River,  mostly  in  Ts.  11 
and  12  N.,  Rs.  3  and  4  E.,  Boise 
meridian.  This  valley  is  south  of 
and  distinct  from  Long  Valley.  Not 
to  be  confused  with  Round  Valley, 
Custer  County. 

Ryan: 

Peak,  altitude  11,900  feet,  border 
of  Custer  and  Blaine  counties,  Idaho, 
in  unsurveyed  sec.  26,  T.  7  N.,  R. 
17  E.,  Boise  meridian. 

*Salmon  River: 

Mountains  in  central  Idaho  within 
the  great  bend  of  the  Salmon  River 
from  Stanley  Basin  to  the  South 
Fork  of  that  river,  including  the 
mountains  forming  the  divide  be- 
tween the  drainages  of  the  Payette 
and  Salmon  Rivers  from  the  north 
end  of  the  Sawtooth  range  to  the 
head  of  the  South  Fork  ot  the  Salmon 
River.  See  Salmon  River  Mountains, 
fifth  report. 

Sawtooth: 

Mountains,  central  Idaho.  The 
mountain  ranges  and  masses  around 
the  heads  of  the  Salmon  River,  the 
South  Fork  Boise  River,  and  Big 
Wood  River.  Includes  Sawtooth 
Range,  White  Cloud  Peaks,  Boulder 
Mountains,  Smoky  Mountains,  and 
Soldier  Mountains.  Not  applicable 
north  of  Stanley  Basin,  west  of  the 
Feather  River,  nor  east  of  the  valley 
of  Big  Wood  River. 

Sawtooth: 

Range,  central  Idaho.  The  serrate 
range  between  the  drainages  of  the 
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South  Fork  of  Payette  River  and  the 
Middle  Fork  of  Boise  River,  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  main  Salmon  River 
and  of  the  South  Fork  of  Boise  River 
on  the  east,  extending  from  the  heads 
of  Stanley  Lake  Creek  and  Trail 
Creek  in  (unsurveyed)  T.  10  N.,  R. 
12  E.,  Boise  meridian,  southerly  and 
westerly  to  the  head  of  the  Yuba 
River  approximately  on  the  range 
line  between  T.  4  N.,  R.  10  E.,  and 
T.  4  N.,  R.  11  E. 

Silver: 

Creek,  southwestern  Blaine  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  rises  in  T.  1  S.,  R.  19  E., 
flows  north  and  southeast  of  Picabo 
and  joins  Little  Wood  River  about 
one  mile  southeast  of  Tikura.  (Not 
Spring  Creek.) 

Slate: 

Creek,  Custer  County,  Idaho, 
flows  northeast  from  White  Cloud 
Peaks  and  tributary  to  the  Salmon 
River,  principally  in  Ts.  9,  10,  and 
11  N.,  R.  16  E.,  Boise  meridian, 
Challis  National  Forest. 

Smith  Prairie: 

Basalt  plateau,  Elmore  County, 
Idaho,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
South  Fork  of  the  Boise  River,  about 
half  way  between  Arrowrock  Reser- 
voir and  Bennett. 

Smoky : 

Mountains,  central  Idaho.  The 
range  extending  from  the  extreme 
head  of  the  Salmon  River  southerly 
to  Camas  Prairie  and  forming  the 
divide  between  Big  Wood  River  on 
the  east  and,  chiefly,  the  tributaries 
of  the  South  Fork  Boise  River  on  the 
west.  Part  of  the  Sawtooth  Moun- 
tains. 

Snake  River  Plain: 

The  broad  valley  of  the  Snake 
River  with  relatively  subdued  topog- 
raphy, mainly  underlain  by  Snake 
River  basalt  and  associated  sedi- 
ments, beginning  near  the  tov/ns  of 
Spencer,  Kilgore,  and  Ashton,  north- 
east Idaho,  and  extending  south  and 
we?t  across  the  entire  state  to  the 
point  where  the  valley  narrows 
sharply  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunting- 
ton, Oregon. 


Soldier: 

Mountain  mass,  Camas  and  El- 
more counties,  Idaho,  north  of  Cam- 
as Prairie;  adjoined  on  the  northeast 
by  the  Sawtooth  Range,  on  the  north 
and  west  extending  to  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Boise  River,  and  on  the 
southwest  to  the  pass  occupied  by 
the  road  from  Camas  Prairie  to  Pine. 

South  Putnam: 

Peak,  altitude  8,989  feet,  Bannock 
County,  Idaho,  in  sec.  33,  T.  5  S., 
R.  37  E.,  Boise  meridian.  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation.  For  origin  of 
name,  see  North  Putnam  Peak. 

Stanley : 

Creek,  southwestern  Custer  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  rises  in  sec.  4,  T.  11  N., 
R.  13  E.,  Boise  meridian,  flows  south- 
west into  Valley  Creek  in  sec.  29,  T. 
11  N.,  R.  12  E.,  Challis  National 
Forest. 

Stanley: 

Lake,  southwestern  Custer  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  in  sees.  27-28,  33-34,  T. 
11  N.,  R.  12  E.,  Boise  meridian. 

Stanley  Basin : 

Depression,  southwestern  Custer 
County,  Idaho,  extending  south  and 
west  from  the  confluence  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Salmon  River  and  Val- 
ley Creek,  principally  in  Ts.  10  and 
11  N.,  R.  13  E.,  Boise  meridian, 
Challis  National  Forest.  (Not  Stan- 
ley Valley.) 

Stanley  Lake: 

Creek,  southwestern  Custer  Coun- 
ty, Idaho,  rises  in  unsurveyed  sec.  30, 
T.  10  N.,  R.  12  E.,  Boise  meridian, 
drains  lake  of  same  name  and  flows 
northeast  into  Valley  Creek,  in  T. 
11  N.,  R.  13  E.,  Challis  National 
Forest. 

Tamarack: 

Ridge,  Clearwater  County,  Idaho, 
in  northwestern  part  of  T.  37  N., 
R.  7  E.,  Boise  meridian,  Clearwater 
National  Forest. 

Temple: 

Mountain,  Boundary  County, 
Idaho,  in  sec.  9,  T.  62  N.,  R.  3  W., 
Boise    meridian,    Kaniksu    Nationa' 
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Forest.  This  mountain  looks  like  a 
huge  temple  on  one  side  due  to  sheer 
bluffs  and  a  pyramid  peak  on  top. 

Trinity : 

Mountains,  Elmore  County,  Ida- 
ho, capped  by  Trinity  Peak,  between 
the  South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Boise  River,  extending  to  the 
northeast  to  include  Steel  Mountain 
at  the  head  of  Feather  River. 

Trinity: 

Peak,  Trinity  Mountains,  Elmore 
County,  Idaho,  about  2  miles  south 
of  Trinity  Lake,  in  sec.  18,  T.  3  N., 
R.  9  E.,  Boise  meridian,  Boise  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Upper  Priest: 

Lake,  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  in 
T.  63  N.,  R.  4  W.,  Boise  meridian, 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  north  of 
Priest  Lake. 

Warm  Springs: 

Creek,  Custer  County,  Idaho,  trib- 
utary at  Robinson  Bar  to  Salmon 
River  from  the  southeast,  principally 
in  unsurveyed  Ts.  9,  10,  and  11  N., 
R.  15  E.,  Boise  meridian,  Challis 
National  Forest. 

White  Cloud: 

Peaks,  southern  Custer  County, 
Idaho.  The  rugged  mountains  ex- 
tending southerly  from  the  Salmon 
River  near  Robinson  Bar,  between 
Warm  Springs  Creek  and  Slate  Creek 
to  the  head  of  Germania  Creek.  Part 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains. 

White  Knob: 

Mountains,  southeastern  Custer 
County,  Idaho,,  west  of  Mackay, 
mostly  between  Big  Lost  River  Val- 
ley on  the  east,  northeast,  and  north- 
west, and  draining  into  Antelope 
Creek  and  its  tributary.  Cherry 
Creek,  on  the  south  and  southeast. 
(Not  Sabin.) 

Williams: 

Peak,  Valley  County,  Idaho,  in  un- 
surveyed sec.  1,  T.  19  N.,  R.  6  E., 


Boise  meridian,  Idaho  National  For- 
est. Named  for  Hubert  C.  Williams, 
former  forest  ranger  of  the  Idaho 
National  Forest,  who,  as  lieutenant 
leading  his  troops  on  September  10, 
1918,  of  Co.  D,  20th  Engineers,  in 
an  attack  on  a  German  position  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  died 
three  days  later. 

Yellowjacket: 

Mountains,  Lemhi  County,  Idaho, 
extending  on  the  north  to  the  head 
of  Wilson  Creek,  drained  on  the  west 
by  Middle  Fark  Salmon  River,  on 
the  south  by  Camas  Creek  and  Silver 
Creek,  and  on  the  east  by  Panther 
Creek,  Salmon  National  Forest. 

Yuba: 

River,  Boise  County,  Idaho,  tribu- 
tary of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Boise 
River,  flowing  northerly  from  near 
the  range  line  between  T.  4  N.,  R. 
10  E.,  and  T.  4  N.,  R.  11  E.,  Boise 
meridian,  nearly  across  unsurveyed 
T.  5  N.,  R.  11  E.,  Boise  National 
Forest. 

Note: 

This  item  relating  to  our  neighbor- 
ing state  of  Wyoming  is  included 
because  of  its  interest  to  Idaho. 

Wyoming  has  done  a  gracious  act 
in  the  choosing  of  one  of  her  loftiest 
peaks  to  bear  the  name  of  Sacajawea, 
thereby  doing  honor  to  this  Indian 
woman  and  perpetuating  the  story  of 
her  services  to  the  whites. 

Sacajawea: 

Mountain  (Mount  Sacajawea),  al- 
titude 13,607  feet,  Fremont  County, 
Wyo.,  in  sec.  31,  T.  37  N.,  R.  106 
W.,  Washakie  National  Forest.  So 
named  on  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  from 
name  of  a  Shoshone  Indian  woman, 
whose  resourcefulness  and  courage 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
1804-1806.  Mountain  is  in  locality 
where  she  was  buried  and  where 
there  still  exists  some  members  of 
her  tribe. 


Charles  Nelson  Teeter 


FOUR  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE 

OR 

MY  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST 

(May  14,  1862— December  13,  1865) 


BY 

CHARLES  NELSON  TEETER 


PREFACE 


The  following  manuscript,  heretofore  unpublished,  was  written  by 
Charles  Nelson  Teeter,  an  Idaho  pioneer  of  1863. 

During  his  early  life  Mr.  Teeter  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  wrote 
volubly.  In  later  years  he  rewrote  many  of  the  worn  pages  of  the  diary 
into  its  present  form  of  reminiscences,  and  a  young,  grandson,  Charles 
LeRoy  Mosher,  typed  his  material.  This  manuscript  was  secured  from 
Mr.  Teeter's  daughter,  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Manning. 

The  Society  regrets  its  inability  to  publish  the  manuscript  in  its 
entirety;  lack  of  space  necessitates  the  omission  of  much  that  is  of  interest 
or  of  value.  The  extracts  that  are  included  are  in  their  original  form, 
while  the  footnotes  and  half-titles  have  been  added,  hoping  thereby  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  local  history. 

Mr.  Teeter  published  a  slim  volume  of  verses,  "Household  Gems,"  in 
1896  after  the  fashion  of  that  day.  He  died  in  Missouri  July  29,  1903, 
and  is  surivived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Manning,  of  Richland, 
Washington,  and  a  son,  M.  N.  Teeter,  of  Buhl,  Idaho. 


FOUR  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE 

OR 

MY  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST 

(May  14,  1862— December  13,  1865) 
By  Charles  Nelson  Teeter 


Birth  and  Childhood  in  New  York 

I  was  born  August  22,  1832,  in  the  town  of  Genoa,  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
and  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Tompkins  County  line.  My  great-grand- 
father on  my  father's  side  emigrated  from  Germany  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  my  grandfather  about  the 
year  1798,  when  my  father  was  but  two  years  old,  moved  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  state  of  New  York  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  I  was  born. 
My  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side,  whose  name  was  Hall,  was  of  English 
descent,  and  his  wife,  my  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name  was  McGui- 
gan,  was  Irish,  so  the  reader  will  perceive  that  a  mixture  of  German, 
English,  and  Irish  blood  courses  through  my  veins, 

I  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  five  boys  and  two 
girls.  Although  both  of  my  grandfathers  were  in  good  circumstances  and 
well  to  do,  my  parents  were  poor  indeed  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make 
a  living,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  economy,  managed  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door;  which  was  done  by  cultivating  the  soil,  keeping 
boarding  house  and  whatever  else  they  could  get  to  do  to  make  an  honest 
living.  For  the  first  dozen  years  of  my  father's  married  life  he  made 
frequent  moves,  residing  in  different  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  my  birth- 
place: viz.,  Jacksonville,  Groton,  Aurora  and  Moravia. 

Moves  to  Wisconsin 

In  1843  he  decided  to  go  West,  and  in  May  of  that  year  moved  with 
his  family  to  Wisconsin.  The  journey  at  that  time  was  a  long  and  tedious 
one,  the  route  being  through  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  steam- 
boat through  the  length  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron  and 
Michigan  to  Milwaukee,  where  we  landed  June  17.  At  that  time  Mil- 
waukee was  but  a  small  town,  containing  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
Not  having  any  capital  with  which  to  go  into  business,  he  soon  decided 
that  Milwaukee  was  no  place  for  him,  and  concluded  to  go  to  Whitewater, 
a  little  town  in  the  interior  fifty  miles  away,  and  so  he  employed  a  man 
with  his  team  to  haul  himself,  family  and  goods  thither,  where  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  two  days.  There  he  found  himself  among  strangers  with 
but  about  eighty  dollars  in  his  pocket  all  told,  a  family  to  support,  and 
no  shelter  for  them.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  that  could  be 
done,  and  that  was  to  have  the  man  that  hauled  him  out  from  Milwaukee 
to  drive  his  family  and  a  box  or  two  of  household  goods  to  the  only  hotel 
in  Whitewater  and  unload.  A  bargain  was  made  with  the  landlord  to 
board  his  family  a  few  days  at  one  dollar  per  day,  until  he  could  do  better. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  put  in  a  crop  that  summer,  even 
if  he  had  had  a  team,  farming  implements,  etc.,  to  do  with;  and  so  he 
had  to  content  himself  to  take  the  chances  of  getting  work.    After  staying 
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at  the  hotel  for  a  few  days,  he  succeeded  in  renting  a  room  in  town  for 
a  short  time,  where  he  stayed  two  or  three  weeks,  when  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  rent  an  old  log  house  one  and  a  half  miles  from  town  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chapman.  After 
making  this  move  and  purchasing  a  cow,  he  had  but  little  left,  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  work  by  the  day  at  whatever  he  could  get  to  do,  but  work 
was  difficult  to  get  and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  a  day's  work  could 
be  had. 

How  it  was  that  we  got  through  the  following  winter  and  came  out 
alive  the  next  spring  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  but  we  made  it  some  way. 
My  brother,  Darius,  and  I  went  to  school  in  Whitewater  the  first  winter 
we  spent  in  the  Territory,  for  Wisconsin  was  a  territory  then. 

The  next  spring  my  father  rented  about  five  acres  of  corn  land  on 
Heart  Prairie,  five  miles  from  home,  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ran. 
Mr.  Ran  was  to  plow  the  land  and  fit  it  for  planting  and  father  was  to 
plant  and  attend  the  crop,  and  deliver  to  Mr.  Ran  one-half  the  corn  in 
the  crib.  Accordingly  when  planting  time  came,  father,  myself  and  little 
brother  went  over  and  planted  it  by  hand,  as  there  were  no  planters  in 
those  days  and  hoes  were  used  for  that  purpose.  After  the  corn  was 
planted,  and  before  it  was  up  and  ready  to  hoe,  father  was  taken  sick 
and  for  two  months  or  more  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  so 
it  devolved  on  my  brother  and  myself  (he  ten  years  old  and  I  in  my  twelfth 
year)  to  hoe  and  take  care  of  the  piece  of  corn.  As  soon  as  it  was  up  and 
big  enough  to  hoe,  we  shouldered  our  hoes  one  morning  and  started  for 
the  cornfield  five  miles  away  to  commence  work.  The  corn  had  been 
planted  on  ground  that  was  in  wheat  the  previous  year,  and  the  cheat 
came  up  all  over  the  ground  as  thick  as  hemp,  and  having  no  horse  to 
plow  out  the  corn  with,  we  found  we  had  a  job  on  our  hands,  for  every 
inch  of  the  ground  had  to  be  hoed  over,  and  consequently  could  get  over 
but  a  small  patch  each  day.  Going  so  far  to  work  every  morning,  it  would 
be  late  before  we  could  get  to  work  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
we  would  have  to  start  home  in  order  to  make  it  in  by  dark.  This  we 
kept  up  the  whole  blessed  summer,  every  day  and  every  day.  That  was 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  one  of  the  wettest  seasons  I  ever  knew,  and 
many  were  the  soakings  that  we  got  going  to  and  coming  from  the  corn- 
field that  summer,  as  there  was  not  a  house  anywhere  on  the  road  where 
we  could  find  shelter.  The  soil  in  that  field  was  composed  of  a  black 
sandy  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  which  let  the  water  through  as  fast 
as  it  fell,  and  within  two  hours  after  a  heavy  rain  we  could  go  to  hoeing. 

There  were  forty  or  fifty  acres  in  the  field  and  the  land  was  divided 
up  between  half  a  dozen  or  more  individuals.  When  the  corn  had  matured 
Mr.  Ran  complimented  us  by  saying  we  were  "Two  little  heroes  and  had 
raised  the  best  piece  of  corn  in  the  field."  Father  never  saw  the  corn 
after  it  was  planted  until  it  was  matured,  and  when  he  did  see  it  he  was 
surprised;  it  was  so  much  better  than  he  expected  to  see.  That  was  once 
in  my  life  I  did  something  to  help  pay  for  my  raising  and  I  have  never 
regretted  that  summer's  work.  It  was  work  or  starve  with  us  that  time, 
as  my  father  was  sick  and  not  able  to  hire,  and  had  not  my  brother  and 
I  taken  it  upon  us  to  attend  that  piece  of  corn,  our  family  must  have 
starved  or  gone  hungry.  ...... 

Before  my  father  was  taken  sick  it  was  his  intention  to  locate  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood.  With  this  object  in  view  the  previous  winter, 
father  got  out  a  set  of  tamarack  logs  for  that  purpose  and  piled  them  up 
where  we  lived,  as  he  had  not  decided  exactly  where  he  would  locate. 
There  was  plenty  of  government  land  in  that  vicinity,  such  as  it  was, 
but  all  of  the  choice  land  had  been  taken  up  by  actual  settlers,  or  bought 
up  by  speculators,  and  nothing  remained  in  the  hands  of  "Uncle  Sam" 
but  inferior  tracts.  There  was  an  extensive  tract  of  low,  marshy  land 
just  to  the  south  and  east  of  where  we  lived  that  had  never  been  located. 
On  this  tract  was  about  eighty  acres  that  was  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
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general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here  he  concluded  to  make 
his  claim,  so  when  he  got  able  to  work,  which  was  about  the  first  of 
August,  his  house  logs  were  hauled  over  on  what  we  called  the  Marsh, 
and  rolled  up  into  a  cabin  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  covered  with 
slabs,  and  we  moved  in.  It  was  a  poor  shelter,  but  a  little  better  than 
nothing.  Having  no  stove,  and  not  able  to  buy  one,  my  mother  was 
compelled  to  do  her  cooking  out  of  doors  over  a  fire  built  on  the  ground 
and  to  warm  the  cabin  after  the  weather  began  to  get  cool  in  the  fall, 
a  big  iron  kettle  was  used  which  was  placed  in  one  end  of  the  cabin  under 
a  hole  left  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 

Having  no  team  and  no  near  neighbors  from  whom  one  could  be 
borrowed,  and  being  out  on  the  marsh  a  half  mile  or  more  from  the  nearest 
timber,  we  had  to  pack  every  stick  of  wood  we  burned  that  distance, 
which  was  what  might  be  called  an  uphill  business,  and  I  have  never 
thought  since  then,  I  would  like  to  be  a  pack  horse.  When  the  weather 
got  cold  late  that  fall  and  early  in  the  winter,  my  mother  had  to  strip 
her  beds  and  use  the  bedding  to  hang  up  in  front  of  the  kettle  to  keep 
the  family  from  freezing.  Between  the  kettle,  containing  a  blazing  fire, 
and  the  blankets  our  family  of  seven  would  huddle  together  and  manage 
to  keep  quite  comfortable  whenever  we  got  a  cold  snap.  In  this  way  we 
managed  to  get  along  until  about  Christmas,  when  we  abandoned  the 
cabin,  claim  and  all,  for  by  this  time  father  had  become  convinced,  that 
under  such  conditions  he  could  not  live  and  support  his  family,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  a  change  be  made.  .... 

We  left  the  cabin  about  Christmas.  This  move  was  made  to  the 
north  about  twenty  miles,  where  we  rented  a  house  near  the  little  town 
of  Lake  Mills.  Here  father  thought  the  prospect  would  be  better  to 
obtain  work,  and  so  it  was,  for  he  found  considerable  to  do,  and  the  next 
spring  rented  some  ground  to  plant  into  corn.  That  summer  my  mother 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  little  money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
father's  estate,  which  had  just  been  sold,  and  the  money  divided  up 
among  the  heirs,  but  they,  being  so  numerous,  there  was  but  a  small 
portion  fell  to  each.  However,  the  little  money  my  parents  did  receive 
was  a  Godsend  to  them,  and  was  immediately  invested  in  eighty  acres 
of  government  land  six  miles  south  of  Beaverdam,  Dodge  County,  Wis- 
consin. A  team  and  some  other  things  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  have  were  also  purchased  with  the  balance  of  the  money. 

The  next  spring,  which  was  the  spring  of  1846,  father  moved  with 
his  family  on  said  land  and  proceeded  to  open  up  a  farm  of  his  own.  As 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  that  country,  of  course  he  could 
make  a  selection  wherever  he  chose,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  very  desirable  location.  Having  but  little  means  to  help  himself  with, 
we  had  for  several  years  to  undergo  many  hardships  and  privations. 
Milwaukee,  seventy  miles  away,  was  our  nearest  market;  all  of  our  sur- 
plus products  had  to  be  hauled  to  that  place  with  ox  teams,  over  a  mis- 
erable road  through  mud  and  mire,  up  hill  and  down,  regardless  of  the 
cost.  And  everything  we  had  to  have  to  make  life  endurable,  in  the  line 
of  drygoods  and  groceries  also  had  to  be  hauled  over  the  same  route, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  commonly  took  a  week  to  perform  the 
round  trip  when  the  roads  were  passable,  but  when  they  were  not,  a  much 
longer  period  was  consumed. 

Wheat,  which  was  our  principal  crop,  would  generally  bring  us  from 
thirty  to  sixty  cents  per  bushel.  I  u.sed  to  hear  my  father  say,  if  he  could 
always  get  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  he  would  be  satisfied; 
oftener,  however,  he  would  get  less  than  more. 

That,  we  must  remember,  was  before  the  West  had  any  railroads,  but 
things  have  changed  since  then.  Then  our  wheat  had  to  be  cut  with 
cradles,  raked  and  bound  by  hand.  A  binder  was  something  that  had 
never  been  dreamed  of,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  lal)()r-saving  devices 
which  have  come  into  use  since.    The  first  houses  that  were  built  in  that 
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country  were  built  of  logs,  and  were  very  temporary  affairs.  The  logs 
were  cut  and  hauled,  and  without  being  hewn,  or  squared  off  at  the 
ends,  were  rolled  up,  notched  down,  covered  with  shake  roof,  chinked 
and  mudded,  and  when  this  was  done  and  an  old-fashioned  fireplace  con- 
structed in  one  end,  it  was  then  ready  for  its  occupants.  Such  is  the 
description  of  the  house  my  father  first  built  on  his  place  in  Dodge 
County,  which  we  occupied  for  several  years.  More  than  once  during 
those  long  cold  winters  have  I  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  from  one  to 
two  inches  of  snow  covering  the  chamber  floor,  bed  and  all,  that  had 
fallen  during  the  night  and  sifted  through  the  open  shake  roof.  To  be 
compelled,  as  we  were,  to  get  out  of  bed  into  the  snow  to  dress,  was 
anything  but  pleasant  to  contemplate.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the 
pioneers  of  the  country  were  poor  people,  who  had  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness with  no  other  purpose  than  to  try  to  better  their  financial  condition; 
and  I  must  say,  a  kinder,  more  accommodating  and  unselfish  class  of 
people  could  not  be  found  anywhere;  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
one  another,  in  any  and  every  way  they  possibly  could. 

Before  the  country  had  been  settled  two  years  a  log  schoolhouse  was 
erected  in  one  neighborhood,  a  teacher  hired,  and  sometimes  at  private 
houses  the  different  denominations  held  their  meetings,  for  at  that  time 
there  were  no  churches  in  the  land.  Dodge  County  then  was  occupied 
by  aborigines  who  roamed  the  country  at  will,  fishing  and  hunting  for 
a  living.  Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  at  their  wigwams  when  but  a  boy, 
swapping  country  produce,  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  for  furs, 
buckskin  moccasins,  venison,  tallow  and  other  articles.  Game  was 
abundant;  it  was  literally  a  paradise  for  hunters.  The  large  game  con- 
sisted of  deer,  bear,  wolves  and  foxes.  Deer  were  very  plentiful;  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  seventeen  in  one  herd.  Occasionaly,  from  the  depths  of 
the  forest  could  be  heard  the  scream  of  the  panther.  The  smaller  game 
consisted  of  prairie  chickens,  pheasants,  quail,  the  large  white  rabbit,  and 
the  black  and  grey  squirrel.  Prairie  chickens  were  the  most  numerous. 
They  could  be  heard  on  a  frosty  morning  in  every  direction,  and  to  get 
out  among  them,  as  I  frequently  did,  with  an  old  fusee,  made  sport  that 
was  fine  indeed.  Water-fowl  were  plentiful  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
months,  and  wild  pigeons  also.  When  they  would  first  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  for  several  days  flock  after  flock  would  pass  by  over 
our  heads,  and  sometimes  they  would  fly  so  thickly  as  to  almost  darken 
the  sun.  Where  have  they  gone,  or  what  has  become  of  them,  can  anyone 
tell?  We  don't  see  them  in  such  myriads  any  more.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
were  full  of  fish  and  the  woods  full  of  wild  honey.  This  made  excellent 
sport  for  me  and  much  of  my  time  was  spent  at  bee-hunting  and  fishing, 
as  well  as  hunting  deer  and  smaller  game. 

Schooling  and  Education 

Such  were  my  surroundings  during  the  time  I  was  in  my  teens  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  I  became  something  of  a  nimrod.  My  entire 
time,  however,  was  not  spent  with  fishing  tackle,  bee  box  or  gun,  for 
I  was  a  great  lover  of  books  and  much  of  my  time  not  otherwise  employed 
was  spent  in  poring  over  them.  I  read  everything,  history,  biography, 
philosophy,  fiction,  poetry,  and  in  fact  whatever  I  could  get  my  eyes  on. 
I  was  willing  to  give  every  author  a  hearing,  was  not  too  nice  or  prejudiced 
to  read  what  he  had  to  say,  and  that  which  appeared  reasonable  and 
true  I  accepted,  and  that  which  did  not  I  rejected. 

While  living  in  New  York  I  was  kept  in  school  winter  and  summer, 
and  before  we  left  that  state  and  while  yet  a  small  boy,  I  used  to  take 
out  of  the  district  library  such  books  as  I  could  obtain,  and  read  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  the  contents  of  the  books  I  read  when 
but  a  child  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  any  I  read  in  mature 
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years.  After  coming  west,  however,  my  opportunity  for  obtaining  an 
education  was  greatly  diminished.  During  the  summer  months  I  was 
compelled  to  lend  my  aid  to  help  support  a  large  family,  but  as  soon  as 
district  schools  could  be  established,  I  usually  attended  through  the  winter 
season,  and  taking  my  books  home  at  night  would  sit  up  and  study  hard 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  generally  with  no  other  light  than  the  one  thrown 
out  from  the  old  fireplace. 

Adams'  arithmetic  and  Kirkham's  grammar  were  two  books  I  mas- 
tered in  the  chimney  corner,  and  with  but  little  help  from  any  individual. 
Spelling  schools  were  all  the  rage  in  those  days,  and  two  or  three  evenings 
of  every  week  would  be  spent  in  attending  them.  Suffice  to  say  that 
my  education  was  mostly  obtained  under  my  father's  roof,  and  in  the 
public  schools,  and  only  a  few  months  were  spent  in  other  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  ...... 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1851,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  that  Willard 
Eaton,  his  brother  James,  my  brother  Darius,  and  myself,  four  of  us  in 
all,  arranged  to  go  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  as  we  thought  there 
would  be  considerable  profit  in  it  as  well  as  pleasure.  At  that  time  there 
was  good  bee  hunting  on  the  Baraboo  River  about  fifty  miles  west,  and 
also  on  the  Lemonwire  about  seventy  miles  northwest  of  where  we  lived. 
After  some  deliberation  we  decided  on  the  latter  place,  and  so  preparations 
were  made  for  the  trip.  That  hunt,  considered  financially,  proved  to  be 
an  unprofitable  one,  but  we  had  lots  of  sport;  but  sport,  I  have  long  since 
learned,  will  not  always  satisfy  a  hungry  man's  stomach  nor  cover  his 
nakedness. 

The  following  winter  my  time  was  spent  in  the  schoolroom,  and  when 
spring  opened  I  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  go  out  from  home  into  the  world 
to  try  my  fortune,  and  as  I  was  not  yet  of  age  I  asked  my  father's  consent 
to  do  so.  He  said  if  I  wanted  to  go  he  had  no  objections  to  make,  but 
thought  I  would  do  better  to  stay  at  home  a  year  or  two  longer. 

At  that  time  there  was  an  extensive  business  being  done  at  lumbering 
in  the  Wisconsin  pinery,  where  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  were  manufac- 
tured every  winter  and  run  down  the  river  every  spring,  and  this  required 
the  labor  of  thousands  of  men.  The  lumbermen  paid  their  hands  much 
better  wages  than  the  farmer  could  afford  to  pay,  which  made  it  an 
inducement  for  young  men  to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  employment  in 
the  pinery  or  on  the  river.  After  making  up  my  mind  to  leave  home  I  was 
not  long  in  deciding  that  I  would  try  my  fortune  as  a  raftsman  on  the 
Wisconsin.  1  ....... 

It  so  happened  that  I  got  home  about  the  time  harvesting  commenced 
and  as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  hands,  I  went  to  work  in  harvest. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  reapers  or  binders  in  use  and  all  the  grain 
had  to  be  cut  with  cradles  and  raked  and  bound  by  hand.  At  swinging 
the  cradle,  I  was,  I  considered  an  expert,  and  put  in  about  four  weeks  at 
it  before  the  harvest  ended.  Then  came  the  haying  and  threshing. 
Suffice  to  say,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  season  I  got  in  some  good 
time  and  consequently  earned  some  money,  and  when  school  commenced 
I  was  on  hand  to  take  my  seat  behind  the  desk. 

That  winter  I  worked  hard,  but  it  was  with  pencil  and  pen.  It  was 
a  sad  winter,  however,  for  us,  as  death  visited  my  father's  family  and 
took  away  my  little  brother  Augustus,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old. 
Erysipelas  was  the  disease  that  caused  his  death.  When  the  spring  of 
1853  opened,  my  books  were  laid  aside  and  I  was  ready  once  more  to 
try  my  hand  at  farming.  On  the  22nd  day  of  August  that  year  I  became 
of  age,  but  still  remained  at  home,  and  that  fall,  as  usual,  all  of  the  good 
weather  was  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  bees,   which  was  not 


1  YounK  TcotcT,  with  a  hundU-  of  clothing  and  prnvisions  on  his  bark  and  a  little  monoy  in 
his  pockft,  set  out  alone.  His  adventures  and  experij-nces  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers  are  too  lenKthy  to  reprint  here. 
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only  a  fine  recreation  to  me  but  a  source  of  considerable  profit  as  well. 
Winter  found  me  in  the  schoolroom  once  more.  This,  however,  was 
another  sad  winter  for  us.  Death  again  made  himself  manifest  in  our 
midst  and  claimed  another  victim  for  himself.  This  time  it  was  my 
mother  that  was  taken  away.  For  some  time  she  had  been  suffering 
with  a  cancer,  and  everything  was  done  for  her  that  could  be  done  to 
relieve  her  suffering,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  Decem- 
ber she  breathed  her  last  breath  and  was  buried  New  Year's  Day,  1854. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  for  all  of  us,  and  one  that  was  sorely  felt,  for  there 
is  no  one  that  can  be  missed  from  the  family  circle  more  than  a  mother. 

The  domestic  duties  of  the  household  now  devolved  upon  my  two 
little  sisters,  ages  ten  and  twelve  years.  Father  had,  a  short  time  before, 
lost  his  health  and  was  not  able  to  do  much  hard  work,  and  so  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  alternative  but  for  me  to  stay  at  home,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  my  younger  brother,  Darius,  to  try  to  support  the 
family  the  best  way  we  could.  Other  misfortunes  befell  us  about  that 
time,  and  it  became  evident  that  we  would  soon  have  to  make  a  change. 

Some  years  previous  to  that  time  it  became  necessary  for  my  parents 
to  mortgage  their  farm,  and  times  being  hard  and  money  scarce  they  were 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  even,  and  that  added  to  the  principal,  which 
had  become  due,  compelled  us  to  sell.  When  the  place  was  sold  and  the 
mortgage  paid  off,  we  had  but  little  left.  Where  to  go  or  what  to  do  we 
scarcely  knew,  as  we  were  completely  broken  up.  At  that  time  Minnesota 
was  just  beginning  to  settle,  and  thinking  perhaps  that  would  be  a  good 
country  to  make  a  new  beginning  in,  so  in  June,  1854, 1  made  a  trip  to  that 
country  on  a  viewing  expedition.-  .... 

New  Home  in  Waushara  County,  Wisconsin 

Our  attention  was  then  turned  to  Waushara  County,  Wisconsin,  where 
there  was  still  plenty  of  government  land  to  be  had  and  only  about  eighty 
miles  distance  from  where  we  lived.  In  April,  1855,  I  made  a  trip  thither 
and  took  a  look  at  the  country.  I  cannot  say  that  I  liked  it  as  well  as 
I  did  Minnesota,  but  it  had  some  advantages  that  Minnesota  did  not 
have.  The  pretty  part  was,  it  had  been  surveyed  and  partially  settled 
and  schools  established,  and  being  contiguous  to  the  great  Wisconsin 
pineries,  lumber  for  building  purposes  would  always  be  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful. Another  advantage  the  country  possessed  was  this:  the  pinery  made 
a  good  market  for  agricultural  products,  and  so  I  concluded  it  would  be 
a  good  place  for  us  to  settle  and  consequently  entered  a  small  tract  of 
land  at  government  price  and  in  May  following  we  changed  localities 
and  settled  two  miles  north  of  the  little  village  of  Plainfield,  Waushara 
County,  Wisconsin. 

Here  we  were  to  begin  anew,  to  start  from  the  stump,  as  it  was,  with 
but  little  means  and  no  credit,  strangers  among  strangers,  but  I  guess 


2Mr.  Teeter  again  started  out  on  foot  and  alone.  By  good  fortune  he  fell  into  company 
with  a  man  on  the  same  quest,  seeking  a  place  in  which  to  settle,  and  before  the  two  reached 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  they  crossed  at  LaCrosse,  they  met  a  third  traveler  who  possessed 
a  horse  and  a  two-wheeled  cart.  After  a  month  of  tramping,  as  Teeter  says,  "over  the  bound- 
less plains,"  and  of  "plunging  into  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,"  guided  only  by  a  pocket  compass, 
he  returned  home,  having  traveled  over  six  hundred  miles. 

He  desc  ibes  the  country,  then  unsurveyed  land;  and  Mankato,  which  at  that  time  (1854) 
contained  about  a  dozen  temporary  buildings  and  which  "enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
farthest  inland  town  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota."  The  city  of  St.  Paul  was  then  "nothing 
but  a  small  town,"  while  at  Faribault,  "we  found  a  place  of  but  two  or  three  houses,  all  told, 
but  some  men  were  busy  laying  out  the  town.  Finding  that  we  were  viewing  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  locating,  they  offered  each  of  us  a  town  lot  if  we  would  settle  among  them,  but 
not  seeing  it  to  our  interest,  as  we  thought  to  accept  their  offer,  we  proceeded  the  next  morning 
on  our  journey  over  an  Indian  trail  leading  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Minnesota  River. 
We  were  informed  that  the  distance  through  to  the  river  was  fifty  miles,  and  not  a  house  on 
the  route;  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  to  get  the  horse  and  cart  through,  as  there  had  been 
a  few  wagons  over  the  trail."  .\fter  Mr.  Teeter's  return  the  family  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
undertaking  of  moving  for  that  year. 
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we  were  equal  to  the  task,  for  we  seemed  to  prosper  from  the  start. 
The  first  house  we  built  was  constructed  out  of  pine  slabs,  hauled  from 
the  little  pinery  five  miles  away,  where  a  number  of  mills  were  at  that 
time  busily  engaged  in  manufacturing  lumber.  The  first  well  we  dug 
was  curbed  from  top  to  bottom  out  of  pine  boards,  and  the  first  fence  we 
built  was  out  of  pine  rails.  Yes,  pine  was  king,  for  it  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  construction  of  everything  that  was  built.  Then  it  was  I  com- 
menced teaching  and  for  several  winters  spent  my  time  at  it,  while  the 
summers  were  spent  on  the  farm  making  improvements  and  cultivating 
the  soil. 

There  was  one  winter,  however,  the  winter  of  1856  and  '57,  that  I  did 
not  teach.  Lumbering  in  the  pineries  had  been  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively for  some  years  and  large  profits  were  realized  by  the  men  that 
were  engaged  in  the  business  on  their  own  hook,  and  employed  men  by 
the  month  to  work  for  them,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  in  that  direction  and  noticed  that  the  lumbermen  were  making 
money  faster  than  any  other  class  of  people.  I  could  not  very  well  resist 
the  temptation  to  take  a  hand  in  it  for  myself,  although  I  had  never  had 
any  experience  in  the  business.  The  matter  was  talked  over  between 
my  brother  and  I,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  we  concluded  to  engage 
n  the  business.-*  ...... 

For  two  years  after  leaving  the  pinery  we  worked  hard  to  recover 
what  we  had  lost  at  the  shingle  business;  myself  teaching  winters,  and 
both  of  us  spending  the  summers  on  the  farm.  At  the  end  of  which  time 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  easy  circumstances,  having  fully  recov- 
ered the  loss  we  had  sustained.  We  now  began  to  make  preparations  to 
build  a  new  house,  which  we  stood  sadly  in  need  of,  as  our  old  slab  shanty 
had  become  unfit  to  shelter  us  longer.  Accordingly  in  the  summer  of 
1859,  we  began  to  get  together  material  for  a  new  house.  This  time  we 
proposed  to  put  up  a  substantial  frame  building.  Everything  was  on 
the  ground  by  the  first  of  September,  and  the  carpenters  commenced 
work.  By  the  time  winter  set  in,  our  new  house  was  completed  and  we 
had  moved  in.  We  found  ourselves  now  very  comfortable  indeed,  for  it 
was  the  only  good  house  we  had  ever  occupied  since  coming  to  the  state 
in  1843,  and  we  knew  just  how  to  appreciate  it. 


Darius  Teeter  and  T.  H.  Springstein  Set  Out  for  Pike's  Peak 

About  this  time  the  Pike's  Peak  gold  excitement  broke  out,  and 
nearly  everybody  took  the  fever.  For  months  you  could  hear  nothing 
else  talked  about  but  gold,  gold,  gold.  I  must  confess  that  Darius  and 
I  took  the  fever,  too,  and  had  it  bad,  but  we  were  so  situated  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  both  to  leave  home  at  that  time.  After  considering 
the  matter  for  weeks,  it  was  decided  that  one  should  go  and  the  other 
remain  at  home.  Finally  it  was  settled  that  he  should  go  and  I  would 
stay.  Another  young  man  residing  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  H.  Springstein  also  took  the  fever  and  concluded  to  go  to  Pike's 
Peak  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  there;  but  Thomas  had  no  money 
and  how  to  get  there  was  a  problem.  He  finally  found  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Beach  who  made  him  this  proposition:  that  if  he  could  find  someone 
that  would  go  through  with  him  and  furnish  one-half  of  the  provisions 
to  last  them  through  he  (Beach)  would  furnish  the  other  half,  provided 
he  (Thomas  H.  Sprinsteini  would  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  divide 
his  net  earnings  with  him.  This  Thomas  agreed  to.  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  Tom  and  Darius  go  through  in  company,  with  a  team  and  wagon 


•'  The  detailed  experience  of  the  brothers  in  trying  to  wrest  a  fortune  from  the  pine  wooiU 
of  Wisconsin  is  omitted. 
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hauling  their  provisions,  blankets,  etc.,  we  standing  one-half  the  expense 
of  said  outfit  and  Mr.  Beach  the  other  half. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  the  boys  rolled  out  and  some  time  during  the 
summer  reached,  in  safety,  the  end  of  their  journey. 

Breaking  Out  of  the  Civil  War 

In  the  summer  of  1861  the  rebellion  was  all  the  talk,  and  everybody 
was  excited  over  it  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  nearly  all  the  little  towns 
throughout  the  land  people  would  collect  when  their  day's  work  was  done 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  listen  to  the  strains  of  martial  music  dis- 
coursed by  every  brass  band  throughout  the  state.  Mass  meetings  were 
called  and  the  best  speakers  employed  to  address  them.  Companies  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  preparatory  to  engaging  in  mortal 
conflict.  Sham  battles  were  fought,  but  nobody  hurt,  of  course.  To  be 
in  fashion  we,  too,  organized  a  military  company  in  the  little  town  of 
Plainfield,  and  I  was  elected  one  of  its  officers.  We  would  meet  as  often 
as  once  a  week  and  go  through  with  all  of  the  maneuvers  of  war,  but  this 
only  lasted  a  few  weeks  when  a  recruiting  officer  made  his  appearance 
among  us,  enrolling  soldiers  for  actual  service.  One-half  or  more  of  our 
company  enlisted  as  volunteers  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war  and  fight  for 
Uncle  Sam,  and  not  having  enough  men  left  to  make  a  respectable  show- 
ing we  disbanded  and  quit  our  foolishness. 

In  the  winter  of  1861  and  '62,  I  taught  school  in  what  was  called 
the  "Limerick"  district  about  five  miles  north  from  where  I  lived.  Let 
me  here  make  the  announcement  that  I  found  a  lively,  wide-awake  set 
of  young  folks  in  said  district,  and  had  a  jolly  good  time  that  winter. 
We  had  something  "going  on"  almost  every  night,  such  as  spelling  schools, 
exhibitions,  social  parties,  etc.,  etc.  ..... 

Off  to  the  Gold  Fields 

When  my  school  closed,  I  was  foot-loose  once  more,  and  as  I  had 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  severe  attack  of  gold  fever  that  came  so 
near  taking  me  off  two  years  before,  I  now  suffered  a  relapse,  and  was  so 
bad  off  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  would  cure  me  but 
a  change  of  scenery. 

My  brother  Frank  was  now  sixteen  years  old  and  as  he  thought  he 
could  manage  the  farm  and  look  after  my  father's  family  without  my 
aid,  I  concluded  to  go  west  and  let  him  try  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
then  was  to  secure  passage  with  someone  that  had  an  outfit  of  his  own 
and  wanted  one  or  more  passengers,  as  I  was  not  able  to  rig  myself  out 
with  a  team  and  wagon  of  my  own.  Accordingly  I  began  to  look  around 
and  soon  found  a  man  by  the  name  of  Redlan,  one  of  my  neighbors,  who 
wanted  to  make  a  trip  west  that  spring,  and  offered  to  haul  me  through, 
together  with  my  provisions,  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
forty  dollars,  fifteen  dollars  down,  the  balance  and  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  after  I  had  time  to  earn  the  money.  Thinking  this  was  good 
enough,  we  closed  the  bargain  and  I  commenced  making  preparations  for 
a  start  and  was  soon  ready. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May,  1862,  I  bid  adieu  to  home  and  friends,  to 
try  my  fortune  in  the  western  wilds.  I  had  often  read,  and  listened  to 
tales  of  the  West  with  much  interest,  and  had  determined  that  at  some 
future  time  I  would  visit  that  land,  but  never,  until  now,  had  I  been  so 
situated  that  I  could  possibly  do  so.  But,  on  the  day  above  mentioned, 
I  found  myself  comfortably  seated  as  a  passenger  in  a  light  lumlier  wagon, 
drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen.  The  proprietor  of  said  outfit  was  Mr.  Bengi- 
man  Redlan,  a  man  some  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  being  seated  by 
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my  side  was  to  be  my  traveling  companion  on  our  journey  to  Pike's 
Peak,  for  that  is  where  we  were  bound. 

Our  wagon  was  covered,  which  served  as  a  shelter  for  us  in  storm. 
Within  was  stored  away  our  provisions,  cooking  implements,  bedding, 
etc.,  which  were  to  serve  us  on  our  journey.  Thus  equipped  we  set  out, 
camping  where  night  overtook  us.  Cooking  our  own  provisions,  sleeping 
in  our  wagon,  and  for  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  we  journeyed 
on,  each  night  finding  us  a  little  nearer  our  point  of  destination,  till  at 
length  the  summit  of  our  hopes  became  visible,  for,  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance we  could  behold  Pike's  Peak,  with  its  lofty  head  stretching  above 
the  western  horizon.  To  the  north  another  peak  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished. This  was  Long's,  and  soon  a  continuous  chain  appeared  and 
seemed  to  rear  their  lofty  heads  high  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  first  became  visible  at  or  near  Beaver  Creek, 
a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles  from  their  base,  and  appeared  like 
a  chain  of  white  clouds  extending  along  the  horizon;  but,  as  we  approached 
them,  they  gradually  lost  their  cloud-like  appearance,  and  stood  forth 
in  all  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

There  was  but  one  incident  took  place  during  this  journey  that  I  con- 
sider worthy  of  mention.  It  was  this:  While  traveling  up  the  Platte,  we 
went  into  camp  one  evening  in  company  with  another  wagon.  Mr.  Red- 
Ian  says  to  me,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  that  we  must  pull  out  in  the 
morning  ahead  of  the  other  outfit,  in  order  to  avoid  their  dust,  as  the 
wind  for  several  days  had  been  blowing  from  the  west.  Well,  when 
morning  came,  we  were  up  bright  and  early,  cooked  and  ate  our  breakfast, 
gathered  up  and  loaded  our  camping  utensils,  and  then  proceeded  to 
get  our  cattle  up  and  yoke  them,  preparatory  to  a  start.  As  the  other 
outfit  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry,  we  concluded  we  would  have  ample  time 
to  mix  and  bake  a  batch  of  bread  for  our  dinners  that  day,  and  then  be 
ready  to  start  out  as  soon  as  they  were.  Accordingly  I  set  myself  to 
work  and  soon  had  it  nicely  baking  by  the  fire,  but  before  it  was  half 
done  Mr.  Redlan  happened  to  notice  that  the  other  outfit  was  getting 
ready  for  a  start,  and  being  determined  to  get  in  ahead  of  them  com- 
menced hitching  up  his  team,  too,  and  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
he  was  ready  for  a  start.  I  told  him  the  bread  was  only  about  half  baked 
and  requested  him  to  wait  until  it  was  done  before  starting,  but  he  paid 
no  attention  to  what  I  said  and  started  out.  At  first  I  thought  I  would 
leave  bake  kettle,  bread  and  all  right  where  it  was,  but  a  second  thought 
reminded  me  that  by  so  doing  I  would  be  punishing  myself  as  much  as 
Mr.  Redlan  would  be  punished,  for  by  leaving  it  there  would  be  no  other 
alternative  but  to  bake  our  bread  in  the  ashes  during  the  balance  of  our 
trip.  This  idea  did  not  suit  me  at  all,  still,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  carry 
it  out.  While  I  stood  by  the  campfire  considering  what  it  was  best  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Redlan  had  gotten  fifteen  or  twenty 
rods  away  and  was  whipping  up  his  team  at  a  lively  rate,  in  order,  if 
possible  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  other  wagon,  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
it  would  never  do  to  leave  our  bake  kettle  there,  and  so  grabbed  it  up 
by  the  bail  with  the  lid  still  on,  and  started  on  a  "dog-trot"  to  catch  him. 
Mr.  Redlan  had  gotten  at  least  fifty  yards  from  camp  before  I  reached 
him,  and  then  pitching  bake  kettle,  half-baked  dough  and  all,  into  the 
hind  end  of  his  wagon,  climbed  in  myself.  Methinks  I  can  hear  someone 
ask  if  I  was  mad.  Mad,  you  bet  I  was.  For  some  time  I  was  altogether 
to  angry  to  talk,  and  so  the  forenoon  passed  away  without  a  word  passing 
between  us. 

Mr.  Redlan  had  the  advantage  of  me,  however,  for  he,  being  driver, 
could  talk  to  his  cattle,  while  I  had  to  content  myself  to  remain  silent. 
This  was  too  much  for  me  to  endure,  and  so  after  going  into  camp  at 
noon  I  ventured  to  ask  the  old  gentleman  what  he  meant  by  conducting 
himself  in  the  manner  he  did  that  morning.      'Oh,"  said  he,  in  a  good- 
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natured  tone,  "I  just  wanted  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellows  so  we 
could  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  dust,  instead  of  taking  it  ourselves. 
There  is  nothing  like  being  accommodating,  you  know,"  The  ludicrous 
manner  in  which  he  got  off  these  words  so  convulsed  me  with  mirth  that 
I  burst  out  laughing.  ...... 

A  few  days  more  and  that  extensive  plain  was  crossed,  and  we  found 
ourselves  among  the  mountains  and  our  journey  at  an  end.  Central  City, 
Colorado,  was  where  our  trip  terminated  after  a  continuation  of  sixty-six 
days.  Here  I  found  myself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  what  was 
worse  than  all,  with  but  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket.  When  I  left  home 
1  expected  to  have  met  my  brother  Darius  who  had  preceded  me  two 
years  before,  but  was  disappointed,  for  the  Salmon  River^  gold  excite- 
ment had  taken  him  away  in  June  with  hundreds  of  others.  But  it 
would  not  do  to  be  idle  now,  something  must  be  done. 

The  question  then  naturally  arose:  What?  and  when  I  came  to  look 
around  me,  I  began  to  realize  my  situation.  There  I  stood,  eleven  hun- 
dred miles  from  home,  without  money,  without  friends,  or  even  acquaint- 
ances, and  without  anything  to  help  myself  with  except  my  hands.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  then  that  could  be  done  but  find  a  job  and  go  to 
work.  Accordingly  I  set  out  for  this  purpose,  and,  after  traversing  the 
mines  nearly  all  over  without  any  success,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my 
purpose.  The  fact  was,  the  mines  were  overrun  with  men,  and  I  being 
green — not  used  to  mining — stood  no  chance  whatever.  But  I  did  not 
get  discouraged.  As  I  was  rambling  up  the  street  one  day,  a  short  time 
after  my  arrival,  I  saw  a  man  unloading  wood  at  one  of  the  quartz  mills, 
when  a  thought  struck  me  that  perhaps  I  might  get  a  job  at  chopping 
cordwood,  so  I  questioned  him  on  that  point.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted 
no  wood,  but  that  if  I  wanted  to  chop  the  timber  was  open  and  free  to 
all.  Upon  receiving  this  information  I  decided  at  once  to  visit  the  timber, 
which  was  three  miles  away,  on  the  following  day.  I  did  so,  was  pleased 
with  the  prospect,  returned  to  town,  borrowed  two  dollars  and  a  half 
of  Mr.  Redlan  to  purchase  an  ax  with,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
chopping  cordwood  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

After  chopping  a  day  or  two  I  took  in  a  partner  with  me,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  George  Steele.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  enough  to 
insert  an  extract  of  a  letter  or  two  written  by  me  about  this  time  to  my 
home  in  Wisconsin,  as  they  will  give  fuller  particulars  concerning  myself 
and  country  than  I  can  possibly  give  now: 

To  Ann  M.  Teeter.  Central  City,  Sunday,  July  27,  1862. 

Dear  Sister: 

Well,  at  length  I  have  arrived  at  my  journey's  end,  and  I  suppose 
you  would  like  to  know  how  I  like  my  mountain  home.  I  don't 
know  as  I  am  prepared  to  say,  although  I  have  been  here  eight  or 
nine  days.  Things  are  so  different  here  from  what  I  have  been  used 
to  seeing  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  act  or  what  to  do,  but  at  last 
I  decided  to  go  into  chopping  cordwood  on  my  own  hook  and  run 
the  risk  of  finding  sale  for  it,  I  commenced  chopping  last  Friday, 
and  if  I  am  tough  enough  to  stand  it,  I  can  make  good  wages,  as 
wood  is  worth  one  dollar  per  cord  at  the  stump.  The  mines  are  far 
richer  than  I  anticipated,  but  without  capital  a  man  can  do  nothing. 

I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  here,  it  takes  a  little  fortune  to  make  a  big 
one.  The  gold  is  in  (|uartz,  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock,  im))edded  in 
the  crevices  of  granite.  These  crevices  or  seams  are  mere  openings, 
and  vary,  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and  generally  extend  east 
and  west  through  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  rich  from  the 
very  surface  downward,  while  other  lodes  do  not  pay  until  you  get 
down  fifty,  seventy-five  or  even  one  hundred  feet  upon  them.     Many 

4  Idaho. 
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of  the  lodes  are  worthless  while  others  are  very  rich,  paying  from 
two  hundred  to  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton  of  quartz. 

This  quartz,  after  it  is  taken  out,  is  crushed  in  mills  built  for 
that  purpose,  without  which  the  gold  cannot  be  extracted.  There 
are  said  to  be  about  two  hundred  quartz  mills  in  operation  in  and 
about  the  Gregory  diggins,  the  mining  district  that  I  am  in. 

The  emigration  to  Pike's  Peak  has  been  very  heavy  this  summer 
and  hundreds  of  men  are  out  of  employment.  Many  are  leaving 
for  the  States  every  day  and  many  more  would  leave  if  they  had 
means.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  stay  here  until  spring  and  then  go 
farther  west,  as  it  has  gotten  to  be  too  late  now  in  the  season  to 
undertake  a  journey,  even  if  I  had  the  means.  It  seems  odd  to  me 
to  live  among  the  mountains  where  there  is  not  an  acre  of  level 
land  in  a  body  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  where  the  eye,  at  any 
moment  can  rest  upon  lofty,  snow-capped  peaks,  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  where  mountain  streams  on  every  hand  come  rushing 
down  through  deep,  dark  canyons.  The  scenery  is  grand  and 
beyond  description.  We  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  consequently  the  atmosphere  is 
so  light  that  we  are  obliged  to  respire  three  times  here  to  twice  in 
the  States,  and  it  requires  an  hour  and  a  half  to  boil  potatoes  done. 

Water  boils  here  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  on  a  level 
with  the  sea.  Darius  left  a  little  money  with  Thomas  Springstein 
for  me,  but  I  have  not  received  a  cent  of  it  yet  as  Thomas  has  got 
it  with  him  to  the  Missouri  river  and  will  not  be  back  for  three  or 
four  weeks  yet.  However,  when  he  does  return  it  will  come  good. 
Write  soon.    Yours,  etc., 

Charles  N.  Teeter. 

To  Mary  Teeter.  Central  City,  August  the  3rd,  1862. 

Dear  Sister: 

Last  Sunday  I  wrote  to  Ann,  so  today  I  will  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  letting  you  know  where  I  am,  and  how  I  am  getting  along  in 
my  new  home.  I  am  in  the  wilderness,  three  miles  north  of  Central 
City,  cutting  cordwood,  as  I  stated  in  my  other  letter,  and  am 
getting  along  first  rate — never  enjoyed  any  better  health,  nor  worked 
any  harder.  I  can  chop  from  two  to  three  cords  per  day,  and  cook 
my  own  grub.  When  I  commenced  I  was  alone,  but  now  I  have 
a  partner — a  young  man  from  Kansas.  We  sleep  in  our  wagon  and 
cook  our  grub  in  the  open  air.  I  have  not  slept  in  a  house  but  four 
nights  since  I  left  home,  which  came  very  near  making  me  sick,  and 
so,  I  think,  I'll  not  try  it  again  until  the  cold  weather  obliges  me  to 
do  so.  We  had  two  frosts  last  week,  but  they  did  not  do  any  damage, 
as  there  is  nothing  here  in  the  vegetable  line  for  frost  to  kill. 

I  have  not  tasted  a  vegetable  since  I  have  been  in  the  mountains, 
but  still  they  can  be  bought  in  town  at  exorbittant  prices,  as  they 
are  brought  up  from  the  valley  every  week.  Only  a  few  days  since 
potatoes  were  selling  for  20c  per  lb.  and  other  stuff  as  high  in  pro- 
portion. But  I  think  prices  must  be  lower  by  this  time,  but  still 
I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not  been  to  town  for  a  week.  Then  flour 
was  worth  $8.50  per  hund.,  ham  12  J^  cts.  per  lb.,  sugar  25  cts. 
per  lb.,  butter  40  cts.  per  lb.  Coffee  37 K  cts.  per  lb.,  white  fish 
20  cts.,  etc. 

Wages  are  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day  to  work  in  the  lodes,  and  at  other  businesses 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  day.  Times  I 
believe  are  considered  pretty  good  here  this  summer,  and  money 
pretty  plentiful.  All  the  money  in  circulation  is  gold  dust — it  is  as 
current  here  as  coin  or  paper  is  in  the  states.    It  is  current  at  sixteen 
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dollars  per  oz,  I  like  this  region  fully  as  well  as  I  expected  I  would, 
but  hundreds  there  are  that  are  homesick  enough,  and  will  leave  for 
the  East  as  soon  as  possible,  the  sooner  the  better  for  those  that 
stay,  as  there  are  too  many  men  here  now  for  the  business  of  the 
country.  The  weather  here  now  is  about  as  cool  as  September 
weather  in  the  States.  It  seldom  ever  rains  here  nights  during  the 
summer  season,  but  sprinkles  a  little  almost  every  afternoon. 

I  have  not  time  to  write  much  more  at  present,  so  I  will  draw  my 
letter  to  a  close  by  saying  that  I  hope  you  are  all  well  and  enjoying 
yourselves.  Mr.  Redlan  is  at  work  in  Nevada,  one  mile  above 
Central  City,  at  blacksmithing,  for  $3.25  per  day.  Give  my  respects 
to  all,  so  goodbye  for  the  present. 

Yours,  etc., 

Charles. 

For  about  four  weeks  we  continued  to  chop,  during  which  time  we 
cut  one  hundred  and  twenty  cords  of  wood,  which  we  sold  on  the  ground 
for  one  dollar  per  cord.  Then  we  concluded  to  give  up  chopping  and  go 
into  the  huckleberry  business — that  was  gathering  and  selling  the  berries, 
as  it  promised  to  be  a  paying  operation.  About  twelve  miles  from  Central 
City,  on  or  near  the  head  of  Fall  River,  and  just  beneath  the  snowy  range, 
they  grew  in  abundance,  and  as  they  had  just  begun  to  ripen  we  fitted 
up  some  boxes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  packed  on  an  Indian 
pony  owned  by  George  Steele,  and  moved. 

After  arriving  on  the  ground,  and  selecting  a  convenient  camping 
place,  we  set  to  work  with  our  rakes  and  soon  had  as  many  berries  as  our 
horse  could  pack.  I  then  took  them  and  started  for  town,  leaving  George 
to  gather  another  load  while  I  was  gone.  Finding  ready  sale  for  them  at 
40  cts.  per  quart,  I  soon  returned.  He  gathering  as  fast  as  I  could  sell, 
we  continued  the  business  as  long  as  the  berries  lasted,  which  was  about 
four  weeks,  and  cleared  seventy-five  dollars  apiece. 

A  Mountain  Climb 

One  Sunday  in  September,  George  Steele  and  myself  took  a  notion 
that  we  would  visit  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  snowy  range,  and  accordingly 
set  out  from  our  camp  about  seven  o'clock  a.m.  for  that  purpose.  We 
commenced  climbing  a  mountain  that  was  quite  heavily  timbered  at  the 
base,  but  as  we  ascended  the  timber  gradually  became  smaller  and  more 
scattering  until  it  finally  disappeared  altogether.  When  the  timber  line, 
as  it  is  called,  was  reached,  one  hour  of  our  time  was  consumed.  I  will 
here  remark,  that  the  timber  near  this  line  was  very  much  stunted  in 
its  growth,  so  much  that  many  of  the  trees,  if  indeed  trees  they  could  be 
called,  had  trunks  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  only 
two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  branches  extending  out  from  the  body 
several  feet  long.  For  a  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  higher  up 
a  few  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  a  spear  of  grass,  was  all  that  existed 
which  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  this  disappeared,  snow 
commenced.  We  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  were 
ascending,  and  to  our  surprise,  found  ourselves  upon  a  broad  tal)le  land, 
while  beyond,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  stood  forth  in  bold  relief,  with 
its  head  two  thousand  feet  above  us  the  peak  we  wished  to  visit. 

Proceeding  across  this  table  land,  we  soon  descended  into  a  kind  of 
hollow  or  basin,  where  we  found  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  small,  not  more  than  forty  rods  in  length,  and  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods  in  width,  with  water  clear  as  crystal,  so  clear  indeed 
that  the  bottom  could  be  clearly  seen  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more. 
For  some  little  time  we  rambled  along  its  beach  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contained  any  of  the  finny  tribe  or  not,  l)ut  could  see  nothing 
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that  even  resembled  a  fish,  and  consequently  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  above  the  fish  range. 

From  this  lake  our  route  became  steeper,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  make  any  progress.  Only  a  few  yards  at  a  time  could 
be  made  before  we  would  be  obliged  to  stop  and  take  breath;  when 
again  we  would  proceed.  Thus  we  trudged  on  and  up,  some  of  the  time 
clambering  over  naked  rocks,  and  some  of  the  time  over  banks  of  snow 
a  century  old.  When  a  point  had  been  reached  within  about  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  summit  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  contending  with  a  strong 
current  of  air,  which  was  so  bracing  that  we  could  scarcely  keep  ourselves 
in  an  upright  position,  but  still  we  pushed  on,  when,  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  seemed  to  spring  up  it  went  down,  and  an  almost  perfect  calm  pre- 
vailed again. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  much  fatigued,  we  planted  our  feet  upon  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  white  man  had  ever  stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  peak 
before,  for  if  it  had  ever  been  visited  before  us  some  mark  or  sign  would 
certainly  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  fact,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  peak  at  that  time  had  never  been  named,  but  since  it 
has  been  called  James  Peak.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  I  felt 
as  I  stood  there,  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gazing 
upon  the  scene  below.  The  day  was  clear,  with  only  now  and  then  a 
cloud  to  be  seen,  making  it  very  favorable  for  our  purpose.  To  the 
north,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  us,  extended  one  continuous  chain  of 
peaks  until  they  w'ere  lost  in  the  distance.  Long's  Peak,  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them,  appeared  to  be  about  forty  miles  away.  To  the  east 
lay  spread  out  to  view  one  extensive  plain  as  far  as  vision  could  reach. 
We  could  trace  the  South  Platte  River  in  all  its  windings  till  that,  too, 
was  lost  in  the  distance.  To  the  south  about  sixty  miles  away  could  be 
seen  Pike's  Peak,  while  to  the  west  we  could  look  down  into  the  Middle 
Park,  and  beyond  to  the  hills  that  bounded  it  on  the  opposite  side. 

We  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  establishment  of  some  token,  to 
indicate  that  the  peak  had  been  visited  by  mortal  man,  and  accordingly 
set  about  erecting  a  couple  of  stone  monuments,  each  about  three  feet 
high.  When  this  work  was  accomplished  we  commenced  our  descent, 
and  greatly  to  our  surprise  the  same  strong  current  of  air  was  encoun- 
tered that  we  had  to  contend  with  while  going  up,  and  at  precisely  the 
same  spot,  satisfying  us  beyond  a  doubt  that  atmospheric  currents  do 
exist,  as  well  as  ocean  currents.  About  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  we 
reached  camp,  feeling  that  we  had  been  well  paid  for  that  day  as  one  of 
the  most  eventful  of  my  life. 

It  had  now  gotten  to  be  as  late  as  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, and  as  the  berries  were  gone,  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  depth 
of  the  wilderness  that  we  thought  could  be  done  that  would  pay,  and  so 
we  resolved  to  abandon  our  camp  and  take  up  our  abode  in  town.  The 
question,  what  should  I  do,  began  to  revolve  itself  in  my  mind,  when  the 
happy  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  I  could  hire  some  money 
to  use  of  T.  H.  Springstein,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Missouri  River,  where  he  had  been  after  a  load  of 
supplies.  I  immediately  made  this  proposition,  that  if  he  would  let  me 
have  two  hundred  dollars,  I  would  pay  him  five  per  cent  a  month  for  the 
use  of  it,  and  start  for  the  Missouri  River  myself;  when  there,  purchase 
a  small  outfit  and  return  to  the  mines  that  fall.  The  proposition  met 
with  favor  at  his  hands,  the  two  hundred  dollars  was  readily  conferred, 
together  with  fifty  dollars  that  had  been  left  in  his  hands  by  my  brother 
for  me.  This,  with  what  I  had  already  made,  gave  me  a  nice  little  sum 
of  nearly  four  hundred  dollars  to  operate  with.  Geo.  Steele  and  myself 
now  dissolved  partnership,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1862,  I  took 
passage  for  Denver,  where  I  spent  only  a  few  hours,  in  the  meantime  hiring 
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my  passage  for  Omaha,  for  the  small  sum  of  eight  dollars  and  a  half, 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bonvia.  Two  other  passengers  besides  myself, 
and  jolly  boys,  too,  constituted  his  load. 

Buffalo  Hunt  in  Nebraska 

The  weather  was  fine  when  we  set  out,  and  continued  so  throughout 
the  whole  trip.  After  we  had  reached  the  buffalo  range,  someone  pro- 
posed to  stop  and  spend  a  day  buffalo  hunting.  To  this  proposition  all 
agreed,  so  Plum  Creek,  which  is  situated  in  the  center  of  said  range,  and 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Ft.  Kearney  was  designated  for  our  purpose. 
It  was  about  dark  when  we  arrived  there,  and  of  course  we  camped  for 
the  night;  but  long  before  the  sun  arose  on  the  following  morning  we  were 
up,  had  our  breakfast  cooked,  which  we  partook  of  with  a  relish,  and  we 
were  ready  for  our  day's  hunt. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned  over  the  plain,  armed  and  equipped, 
together  we  all  set  out,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  we  divided  up  into 
pairs.  I  will  here  remark  that  at  that  time  the  Indians  upon  the  Platte 
River  were  friendly  disposed  or  else  so  small  a  party  as  ours  would  have 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  our  scalps.  Two  of  us  wandered  off 
up  the  creek  several  miles,  hugging  close  to  its  banks  until  the  noonday 
sun  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  camp.  We  had  now  become 
convinced  on  one  point,  and  that  was  that  Plum  Creek  had  a  very  appro- 
priate name,  for  as  we  had  followed  it,  its  banks  were  skirted  with  wild 
plum  groves,  and  in  some  places  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with 
the  fruit.  This  may  seem  incredible  to  some,  that  so  late  in  the  season 
the  fruit  should  still  be  in  a  state  of  preservation,  but  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
less. In  returning  we  concluded  to  take  a  different  route,  one  that  would 
lead  us  over  an  elevated  country,  hoping  thereby  to  find  some  of  the 
game  we  were  in  quest  of,  as  we  had  not  yet  gotten  even  a  glimpse  of 
a  single  buffalo  that  day,  but  their  signs  were  visible  on  every  hand, 
indicating  that  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  even,  had  trampled 
over  the  very  ground  we  were  traversing. 

The  surface  had  been  completely  trodden  over,  deep  trails  had  been 
worn  in  some  places  in  the  solid  ground,  and  huge  carcasses  were  scattered 
hither  and  thither  over  the  plain.  When  we  had  gotten  within  two  miles 
of  camp,  and  had  reached  the  hills  bordering  upon  the  bottom,  we  ascended 
one  of  them  and  casting  our  eyes  to  the  north  we  beheld  what  we  had 
been  so  anxiously  looking  for,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Platte  River, 
and  about  four  miles  away  west,  we  saw  one  black,  living,  moving  mass 
spread  out  far  and  wide  over  the  bottom.  Yes,  all  of  the  buffalo  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  seemed  to  have  congregated  there,  pre- 
senting to  the  beholder  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  While  we  stood 
there  gazing  upon  the  countless  numbers  before  us,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  sense  of  awe  creep  over  me,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "What 
a  sight!"  After  feasting  our  greedy  eyes  with  the  sight  until  our  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  we  again  moved  on,  reaching  camp  a  little  before  sunset, 
tired  and  hungry. 

The  other  men  arrived  about  the  same  time,  so,  around  the  campfire 
that  night  we  all  had  to  relate  the  particulars  of  our  day's  hunt  in  the 
wilds  of  Nebraska.  When  their  story  was  told  I  learned  they  had  been 
no  more  fortunate  than  we  had,  although  they  claimed  to  have  had  several 
shots  at  buffalo  during  the  day. 

The  next  morning  we  pursued  our  journey  and  arrived  at  Omaha,  our 
point  of  destination,  October  19. 

Omaha,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  great  crossing  point  for  the  emigration  going  westward  every 
season.     It  is  also  a  great  outfitting  point  for  freighters.     Here  I  spent 
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about  three  days,  during  which  time  I  purchased  a  team  of  oxen,  wagon, 
and  about  two  thousands  lbs  of  supplies  and  then  set  my  face  towards 
the  setting  sun,  and  was  off  once  more  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  six 
hundred  miles  away. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  commence  a  trip  of  this  kind,  but  I 
was  determined  to  make  it  if  possible  before  the  closing  in  of  winter. 
The  first  night  after  leaving  Omaha  there  was  the  most  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  from  warm  to  cold,  I  ever  experienced  in  my  life.  The 
mercury  must  have  fallen  at  least  sixty  degrees  inside  of  a  few  hours, 
and  ice  accumulated  in  the  streams  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness. 
The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  north,  and  not  being  very  comfortably 
dressed,  I  could  not  avoid  suffering  greatly.  But  I  was  on  the  road  now, 
and  as  there  was  no  place  where  I  could  go  into  camp  until  the  next  day 
and  be  protected  from  the  wind,  I  was  compelled  to  travel,  but  I  had  to 
exercise  with  all  the  might  I  had  in  me  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death. 
I  only  made  about  eighteen  miles  during  the  day  with  my  team,  but  must 
have  traveled  twice  that  distance  myself.  That  night  I  put  up  at  a  house, 
and  by  the  next  morning  the  weather,  though  still  cold,  had  moderated 
to  some  extent.  ....... 

At  the  end  of  about  ten  days,  I  had  reached  the  Platte,  crossing  just 
below  Fort  Kearney.  Here  I  had  to  ford  the  river,  and  knowing  very 
well  that  my  team  would  be  unable  to  haul  my  whole  load  over,  I  hired 
a  man  to  haul  half  of  it  across  for  me.  The  river  at  this  point  is  nearly 
one  mile  in  width,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  The 
river  bottom  is  a  bed  of  sand,  and  when  a  team  stops  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  sink  in  the  sand,  and  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to  start 
it  again. 

On  this  occasion  the  man  who  took  a  part  of  my  load  started  in  to 
cross  the  river  ahead  of  me,  as  he  and  his  team  were  used  to  the  ford, 
and  I  started  in  to  follow  him  seated  on  my  wagon,  but  I  had  not  gotten 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  shore  when  my  team  was  about  to  stop, 
and  knowing  full  well  that  if  my  wagon  was  allowed  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still it  would  be  impossible  to  start  again,  so  I  jumped  out  into  the  river 
and  commenced  swinging  my  whip  and  yelling  at  my  cattle,  and  by  great 
effort  on  my  part  succeeded  in  keeping  them  under  motion.  I  did  not 
dare  to  climb  onto  the  wagon  again  for  fear  my  team  would  stop,  and  so 
I  traveled  by  their  side.  There  were  several  small  islands  intervened 
between  the  shores,  and  on  the  first  of  these  islands  I  rested  my  team, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  next,  where  I  rested  again,  and  so  on  until 
the  opposite  shore  was  reached.  As  the  river  had  been  full  of  slush  ice 
for  several  days  caused  by  the  cold  snap  spoken  of  above,  the  water  was 
as  cold  as  the  very  ice  itself,  and  for  two  long  hours  I  was  in  it.  When 
the  opposite  bank  was  reached  and  I  drove  out  on  solid  land  once  more, 
I  was  almost  chilled  to  death,  and  not  having  a  change  of  clothing  had 
to  allow  my  wet  garments  to  dry  on  me.  This  was  pretty  rough,  but  it 
was  the  only  thing  I  could  do;  but  strange  to  tell,  I  took  no  cold,  nor 
suffered  any  inconvenience  whatever  from  this  exposure. 

I  fed  my  team  on  hay  and  grain  as  far  as  Fort  Kearney,  where  I  came 
into  the  buffalo  grass  country,  and  then  grazed  them  the  balance  of  the 
way.  I  found  that  my  team  did  as  well  on  the  buffalo  grass  of  the  upper 
Platte  as  it  did  on  hay  and  grain  below  Kearney. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  I  plodded  on;  some  of  the  time 
all  alone  and  some  of  the  time  in  company  with  others.  In  this  way 
I  pushed  forward,  camping  where  night  found  me,  cooking  my  grub  with 
my  own  hands  over  a  fire  created  out  of  fuel  gathered  from  the  plains, 
where  not  a  tree  or  bush  even  existed  or  ever  had,  sleeping  in  my  own 
wagon  comfortably  rolled  up  in  my  blankets,  using  Uncle  Sam's  pasture 
as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  my  own,  until  the  end  of  my  journey  was 
reached,  which  was  about  the  lOth  of  December. 
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I  will  now  go  back  and  relate  some  incidents  connected  with  my  trip 
after  crossing  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  River.  A  day  or  two 
after  passing  Kearney,  I  fell  in  with  four  or  five  wagons,  en  route  for 
Denver,  loaded  with  supplies.  Thus  far  I  had  traveled  alone  the  most  of 
the  way,  and  as  this  was  an  ox  train,  I  concluded  to  stay  with  them  to 
the  end  of  my  journey,  if  possible.  I  had  not  been  with  them  but  two 
or  three  days  when  a  little  circumstance  occurred  that  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning.  We  were  now  in  the  buffalo  country,  and  as  it  was  so  late 
in  the  season  we  supposed  the  buffalo  had  all  gone  south,  and  did  not 
expect  to  see  a  single  one  while  crossing  their  range.  But  we  were  happily 
disappointed,  for  as  we  were  pulling  out  of  our  noon  camp  one  day,  we 
saw  to  our  surprise  an  old  buffalo  bull,  not  more  than  forty  rods  away. 
We  immediately  halted  our  teams,  got  out  our  rifles  and  commenced 
shooting  at  him,  as  he  was  standing  broadside  to  us.  At  first  he  paid 
no  attention  to  us,  but  after  a  little  moved  away  towards  the  hills.  Two 
of  our  men  offered  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him,  provided  the  rest  of  us  would 
take  charge  of  their  teams  and  drive  them  along,  which  we  agreed  to  do. 
Then,  shouldering  their  guns,  they  started  out  in  the  direction  the  buffalo 
went,  and  were  very  soon  lost  sight  of  among  the  hills;  while  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  ever  and  anon  looking  back  with  the  expectation  of  seeing 
our  brave  hunters  bringing  up  the  rear.  As  they  did  not  show  up,  we 
went  into  camp  about  four  o'clock  and  waited  patiently  for  their  return. 
About  dark  they  came  in,  loaded  down  with  buffalo  steak,  and  while 
some  of  this  meat  was  being  cooked  for  our  suppers  they  related  their 
afternoon  adventure. 

They  said  that  after  entering  the  hills  they  soon  came  upon  the  buffalo 
and  gave  him  a  couple  of  shots  at  long  range,  and  instead  of  his  scampering 
away  he  whirled  around  and  charged  down  upon  them,  which  caused 
them  to  take  to  their  heels.  He  did  not  follow  them,  however,  but  a  short 
distance  before  he  stopped.  They  then  reloaded  their  rifles,  and  advanced 
upon  him  once  more.  This  time  they  gave  him  but  one  shot,  reserving 
the  other  load,  and  it  was  well  for  them  they  did,  for  that  shot  so  enraged 
the  old  fellow  that  he  took  after  them  again  and  came  mighty  near  catch- 
ing them,  when  the  man  having  the  loaded  gun  turned  around  and  fired. 
That  shot  took  effect  in  a  vital  part  and  the  buffalo  staggered  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  fun  being  now  over,  they  proceeded  to  cut  from  his 
huge  carcass  what  steak  they  could  carry,  and  hurried  away  to  catch  the 
train.  This  was  an  old  bull  that  had  left  the  herd  and  was  wandering 
around  alone.  This  is  something  they  will  sometimes  do  when  they  get 
very  old.  Perhaps  there  was  not  another  buffalo  within  fifty  miles  of 
him  at  the  time.     He  was  the  only  one  I  saw  on  the  trip  up. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
this  train  any  longer,  and  so  I  was  compelled  to  fall  behind,  and  travel 
alone.  My  wagon  was  heavily  loaded,  and  my  team  not  being  shod, 
became  footsore  and  could  make  but  slow  progress;  but  I  kept  plodding 
on,  generally  camping  alone  at  night,  as  well  as  journeying  alone  by  day. 
When  within  about  one  hundred  miles  of  Denver,  another  cold  wave 
rolled  down  from  the  north  over  the  plains.  Along  late  in  the  day  it 
began  to  grow  cold,  and  I  became  somewhat  alarmed,  fearing  that  a  bliz- 
zard was  about  to  sweep  over  the  land.  I  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  find 
a  shelter  of  some  description,  l)ut  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  I  was 
on  a  smooth,  level  plain,  where  there  was  not  a  hill,  tree  or  bush  even, 
that  I  could  get  behind,  that  would  serve  me  for  a  windbreak.  I  went 
into  camp  at  an  early  hour  alone,  without  another  wagon  in  sight,  started 
a  fire,  made  some  coffee  and  ate  my  supper.  By  this  time  it  was  getting 
terribly  cold,  and  not  having  any  fuel  to  keep  up  a  fire  with,  was  obliged 
to  let  it  go  out  and  repair  to  my  wagon.  Having  a  good  buffalo  robe 
and  some  blankets,  I  thought  I  would  have  no  difliculty  in  keeping  warm. 

As  the  weather  still  continued  to  grow  cold,  by  midnight  I  began  to 
shiver  and  shake;  the  longer  I  lay,  the  colder  I  got,  and  what  to  do  I  did 
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not  know.  By  two  o'clock  I  became  satisfied  that  if  I  lay  there  longer 
I  would  freeze  to  death,  and  so  I  aroused  myself  up,  got  down  out  of  the 
wagon  onto  the  ground,  so  numb  I  could  scarcely  walk.  At  first  I  had 
to  move  slowly;  after  a  little,  however,  I  got  limbered  up  so  I  could  move 
faster,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  got  so  I  could  even  run,  and  for  an 
hour  I  exercised  myself  by  running  around  and  around  my  wagon  as 
fast  as  I  could  go.  This  was  all  that  saved  me.  I  then  crawled  back  to 
bed  once  more  and  managed  to  stand  it  till  morning.  A  few  days  more 
travel  brought  me  to  a  ranch  within  twenty  miles  of  Denver,  where  I  was 
compelled  to  stop,  for  I  could  get  my  cattle  no  farther;  thej^  had  gotten 
so  footsore, 

I  gave  them  over  in  charge  of  the  ranchman  to  winter  for  me,  and 
hired  a  yoke  of  cattle  from  him  to  haul  my  load  to  Denver.  This  caused 
me  forty  miles  of  extra  travel,  for  I  had  to  return  the  cattle  to  the  owner 
myself,  as  I  could  find  no  opportunity  to  send  them  back  to  the  ranch, 
and  worse  than  all  had  to  make  the  trip  each  way  on  foot. 

Everything  had  gone  well  with  me  until  I  reached  Denver.  Here 
I  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  sister  Mary,  who 
departed  this  life  the  15th  of  September,  1862.  This  news  came  very 
unexpectedly  to  me,  for  when  I  had  heard  from  home  last  she  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  ..... 

My  load  was  disposed  of  at  a  good  advantage,  my  cattle  put  on  a  ranch 
in  the  valley  to  be  wintered,  and  I  commenced  work  in  a  lode  for  the 
sum  of  three  dollars  per  day.  But  I  had  not  labored  long  before  I  began 
to  feel  that  serious  effects  were  being  produced  upon  my  system  by  work- 
ing in  a  dark,  wet  shaft  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  so 
resolved  to  quit  at  once.  I  had  only  worked  about  two  weeks,  but  long 
enough  fully  to  give  me  a  good  idea  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  the 
lode  miner  has  to  undergo,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  metal.  Acci- 
dents often  occur,  such  as  the  caving  in  of  wall-rock,  the  breaking  of 
ropes  while  hoisting  the  bucket,  the  dropping  of  quartz,  drills  and  sledges 
down  the  shaft,  the  accidental  discharge  of  blasts,  etc.,  etc.,  not  unfre- 
quently  proving  fatal  to  the  miner.  Sometimes  he  is  obliged  to  work  in 
a  narrow  crevice,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  turn  around  in,  sometimes  where 
the  air  is  bad,  and  at  other  times,  perhaps,  where  water  is  continually 
dripping  down  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  to  endure  long  under 
such  circumstances  requires  a  constitution  of  iron. 

As  my  working  in  lodes  had  now  played  out,  the  next  move  I  made 
was  to  take  in  a  couple  of  partners,  and  rent  for  three  months  a  barn 
and  corral  at  Black  Hawk  Point,  a  mining  town  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  Gregory  Gulch,  a  mile  below  Central  City.  We  invested  what  means 
we  were  able  to  raise  in  hay,  at  about  forty  dollars  per  ton,  which  we 
stowed  away,  expecting  to  make  a  large  per  cent  on  our  capital,  but  were 
obliged  to  sell  at  a  trifle  above  cost,  and  consequently  made  nothing  out 
of  the  speculation.  We  came  out,  however,  about  square  after  paying 
our  rent.  The  business  was  entrusted  in  my  hands,  for  which  service 
I  received  a  compensation  of  two  dollars  per  day,  so  that  I  managed  to 
make  small  wages  during  the  winter. 

News  From  Idaho 

With  the  spring  came  a  letter  from  Idaho,  directed  to  me  from  my 
brother,  Darius,  stating  that  a  rich  mining  camp  near  the  Boise  River 
had  just  been  opened,  and  that  I  would  do  well  to  go  out — that  the 
miners  were  making  big  money,  etc.,  etc.  If  this  letter  coming  from  the 
West,  eleven  hundred  miles  away,  contained  good  news,  it  was  balanced 
by  one  received  about  the  same  time,  coming  from  as  far  East,  containing 
news  of  a  far  different  character.  This  letter  was  from  home  apprising 
me  of  the  sad  fact  that  our  house  had  just  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
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as  it  was  not  insured,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  rebuild, 
to  send  some  money  home  for  this  purpose  immediately.  This  I  did  not 
like  to  do,  for  the  little  money  I  had  been  able  to  accumulate  up  to  that 
time,  I  felt  that  I  needed  in  order  to  obtain  more.  But  the  folks  at  home 
must  have  a  house  to  live  in,  and  without  my  help  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  build,  and  so  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  left  but  to 
remit  them  what  money  I  could  spare,  which  I  did,  deciding  at  once  to 
go  to  Idaho,  and  commenced  making  preparation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  was  to  go  to  the  valley  after  my 
cattle,  which  I  found  on  the  same  ranch  I  left  them,  and  beef  fat  after 
being  wintered  on  grass  alone.  I  drove  them  into  the  mountains  and 
disposed  of  them  for  beef  to  a  butcher,  at  a  price  nearly  double  what 
I  paid  for  them  in  the  fall.  Having  but  little  else  to  do,  except  to  find 
passage  for  the  new  mines,  I  now  waited  patiently  for  the  time  to  come 
when  I  was  to  take  my  final  leave  of  Colorado.'^  .... 

Starting  for  Idaho 

After  looking  around  for  a  while  in  order  to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  getting  passage  to  Idaho,  I  finally  found  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Smith,  who  offered  to  take  through  a  load  of  passengers  for 
fifty  dollars  apiece,  provided  a  whole  load  could  be  obtained.  This  was 
as  good  an  opportunity  to  procure  passage  as  I  could  reasonably  expect, 
and  so  I  did  not  hesitate  to  improve  it  and  immediately  set  myself  about 
finding  the  required  number,  which  I  had  no  trouble  in  doing,  and  on 
the  21st  of  April  we  left  the  mountain  tops  and  reached  Denver  the  same 
day.  Here  we  spent  four  days  in  making  preparations  for  our  intended 
journey,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April,  1863,  we  pulled  out. 
Our  outfit,  or  Smith's  rather,  consisted  of  four  good  mules  and  a  covered 
wagon,  together  with  one  small  tent,  several  blankets,  provisions,  cooking 
implements,  firearms,  ammunition,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Smith,  T.  H.  Spring- 
stein,*^  H.  N.  Fargo,  T.  Nelson,  Mr.  Barrat  and  myself  were  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  it.  We  composed  a  jolly  crew  and  felt  that  we  were 
equal  to  any  task— that  we  feared  no  dangers — that  we  would  shrink 
from  no  hardships.  Yes,  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us  through  a  wild 
Indian  country,  and  what  progress  we  would  make  or  when  we  would  reach 
the  end  of  it  remained  only  for  the  future  to  reveal.  I  would  here  state 
that  two  other  men  of  my  acquaintance,  one  by  the  name  of  Geo.  Ellis," 
and  the  other  by  the  name  of  R.  Ingalls,  having  an  outfit  of  their  own, 
were  to  accompany  us.  I  speak  of  this,  thinking  that  perhaps  I  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  hereafter.  Our  route  for  the  first  sixty- 
five  miles  after  leaving  Denver  lay  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  our  course  in  a  northerly  direction.  Here  we  encountered  the  Black 
Hills,  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross.  This  range  of  hills  is  a  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  chain,  but  not  so  elevated  and  has  an  appropriate  name, 
for  they  appear  black  indeed  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  They  are  very 
broken  and  rough,  and  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that  they  are  rich  in 
gold,  and  that  discoveries  will  eventually  be  made  that  will  astonish  the 
world;  for  while  crossing  them,  I  saw  every  indication  of  gold  that  is 
found  in  the  richest  mining  districts  on  the  continent.     Fifty  miles  of 


5  Here  Mr.  Teeter  gives  a  lengthy  description  of  the  country,  soil,  climate,  game,  popula- 
tion, etc. 

8  Thomas  H.  Springstein,  born  in  New  York  State?  about  18:{7,  went  to  Pike's  Peak  with 
Darius  Teeter  from  Waushara  County,  Wisconsin,  in  1860,  and  accompanied  ("has.  Nelson 
Teeter  to  Idaho  in  '03.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Idaho  Citv  and  died  in  Ladrande,  Oregon, 
July,  1864. 

7  Geo.  I).  F^Uis,  born  18.'n  in  Virginia,  came  to  Idaho  City  with  his  wagon  and  mule  team. 
After  mining,  he  freighted  from  Kelton,  Utah,  to  Boise  and  other  points  for  several  years, 
later  became  a  contractor  and  builder  and  a  prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  Boise, 
where  he  died  in  April,  HHl. 
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travel  brought  us  through  these  hills  and  out  on  the  Laramie  Plains, 
where  again  we  could  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles 
around.  To  our  left  stretching  away  to  the  northwest  appeared  one  con- 
tinuous mountain  chain,  to  our  right  in  a  northeasterly  direction  the 
Black  Hills  lost  themselves  in  the  distance,  while  directly  in  our  vision, 
covered  as  it  was  with  antelope  skipping  about  freely,  apparently  enjoying 
all  that  liberty  that  Nature  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  the  wild 
animal. 

After  traveling  upon  these  plains  about  fifty  miles,  in  the  meantime 
crossing  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie,  we  drew  in  near  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  which  we  hugged  closely  till  Ft.  Halleck^  was  reached;  dis- 
tance from  Denver  two  hundred  miles.  Here  we  found  soldiers  stationed 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  overland  mail  route,  for  it  was  on  this 
route  that  we  were  traveling.  Spending  only  one  night  at  Ft.  Halleck 
we  again  took  up  our  march.  The  Rocky  Mountains  at  this  place  seem 
to  be  running  parallel  with  an  elevated  plain  between  them.  Fifteen 
miles  travel  took  us  over  the  first  of  these  ranges  and  landed  us  on  Pass 
Creek,  a  stream  coursing  its  way  across  the  plain  I  spoke  of.  Here  was 
where  we  first  found  ourselves  fairly  into  the  sagebrush  country,  which 
deserves  a  brief  notice.  The  sagebrush  country,  as  it  is  called,  is  very 
extensive,  stretching  away  through  several  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. It  grows  from  two  feet  to  six  feet  in  height  and  is  of  a  woody 
nature,  making  good  fuel  for  campfires,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used,  as 
nothing  else,  with  the  exception  of  a  similar  bush  called  greece-wood  and 
a  little  grass,  can  possibly  grow  upon  the  soil  where  it  is  produced.  Using 
it  for  fuel  while  crossing  these  desert  wastes  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  made  to  benefit  mankind,  so  that  sagebrush  even  did  not  grow 
in  vain.  In  some  places  it  grows  very  scatteringly  while  in  others  very 
thick,  so  thick  indeed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ride  a  horse  through  it. 

A  Fandango  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 

The  first  night  after  leaving  Ft.  Halleck  we  camped  on  the  North 
Platte;  and  the  succeeding  night  on  the  summit  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  we  caught  up  with  a  large  emigrant  train  en 
route  for  California.  Camping  near  them  we  soon  learned  that  a  great 
Fandango  was  to  come  off  that  night,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  take 
a  part.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  western  horizon  a  spot 
was  selected  suitable  for  the  purpose,  around  which  a  long  rope  was 
stretched,  when  the  fair  ladies  of  the  train  were  led  forth  to  occupy  this 
enclosure.  Soon,  however,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  dance  commenced 
and  such  a  hopping,  skipping  and  whirling  as  the  company  displayed  was 
enough  to  frighten  away  every  wild  beast  that  prowled  around  us,  and 
even  the  bold  Indian,  too.  The  dance  continued  until  a  late  hour,  when 
all  retired  to  their  tents,  well  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  the  night  had 
afforded  them.  These  dances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  emi- 
grants while  crossing  the  continent,  and  do  much  towards  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  all,  both  young  and  old,  while  performing  their  long  and 
tedious  march.  This  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  known  as 
Bridger's  Pass  and  can  be  traveled  with  loaded  wagons,  as  the  hills  are 
low  and  their  slopes  gentle,  making  it  probably  the  best  pass  through 
these  mountains  that  has  ever  yet  been  discovered.  On  the  following 
day  we  began  gradually  to  descend,  for  we  were  now  on  the  great  Pacific 
Slope,  and  night  overtook  us  on  a  barren  plain;  yes,  the  great  backbone 
of  the  continent  was  at  last  crossed,  and  we  began  to  feel  that  we  had 
been  transported  to  another  clime,  for  the  general  appearance  of  the 


^  Established  in  1863,  a  little  west  of  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  Wyoming,  on  the  route 
of  the  overland  mail.  Named  for  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  U.S.  Army,  Secretary  of  Territory  of 
California,  '47-'49.     Served  as  chief  of  staff  in  Civil  War. 
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country  wore  a  different  aspect.  The  plain  was  more  broken  and  barren 
than  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  timber  was  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
not  even  a  twig  save  sagebrush  could  anywhere  be  found. 

One  day's  travel  more  and  we  found  ourselves  on  Bitter  Creek,  a 
small  stream  emptying  into  Green  River,  and  following  this  creek  down 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  we  passed  over  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  America.  In  some  places  our  mules  were  obliged  to  go 
hungry,  as  grass  could  not  be  found;  and  it  seemed  hard,  too,  after  driving 
a  team  all  day,  to  turn  them  out  at  night  with  nothing  to  eat. 

Water  marks  upon  the  rocks,  petrified  substances,  sea  shells,  etc.,  etc., 
scattered  over  the  ground,  indicated  that  this  section,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  had  been  inundated.  Upon  reaching  Green  River  grass  once  more 
gladdened  our  eyes,  so  we  concluded  to  lay  over  one  whole  day  in  order  to 
let  our  animals  recruit  while  we  occupied  the  time  at  fishing  and  hunting. 
Three  or  four  little  trout  caught  with  a  hook  and  line,  and  one  beaver 
shot  by  George  Ellis,  was  the  result  of  this  day's  labor.  After  spending 
only  one  day  at  this  place,  again  we  took  up  our  march;  a  ferry  landed 
us  safely  over  and  Green  River  was  left  behind.  Black's  Fork,  distant 
some  fifteen  miles  was  the  next  water  we  struck.  Ham's  Fork  was  soon 
reached,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  from  Green  River  we  camped 
within  rifle  range  of  Fort  Bridger.*^ 

The  Fort  is  built  of  wood  and  is  situated  on  a  broad  bottom  land, 
through  which  a  fine  stream  of  water  courses  its  way,  but  the  country 
bordering  upon  this  bottom  land  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Bitter 
Creek  country,  which  I  have  before  described,  and  is  sterile  in  the  extreme. 
To  the  west  we  could  see  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  while  in  every  other 
direction  as  far  as  vision  could  extend  one  dreary  waste  appeared.  A  con- 
sultation was  held  here  to  decide  whether  we  had  better  take  the  cut-off 
to  Fort  Hall  (Idaho),  or  take  the  route  via.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Heading  for  Salt  Lake  City 

The  decision  was  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  latter  route,  although 
the  distance  was  more  than  one  hundred  miles  farther.  The  majority 
felt  desirous  of  seeing  the  great  Mormon  city,  and  thought  that  a  better 
opportunity  would  never  again  be  presented,  and  so  without  spending 
any  unnecessary  time  at  Bridger,  we  were  again  in  motion. 

Forty-two  miles  travel  brought  us  to  Bear  River,  which  was  crossed 
without  difficulty,  and  twenty  miles  more  to  the  head  of  Echo  Canyon. 
This  canyon  is  famous  for  its  being  a  place  that  was  fortified  by  the 
Mormons  at  the  time  of  their  difficulties  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  to 
prevent  our  troops  from  entering  their  settlements.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  people  that  Johnson'"  would  march  his  army 
as  a  natural  consequence  down  through  this  canyon,  and  so  they  resolved 
to  entrap  him.  The  canyon  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  in  some  places  its 
sides  are  perpendicular,  and  upon  the  top  and  at  the  very  brink  of  some 
of  these  precipices  the  Mormons  constructed  out  of  stone,  rude  breast- 
works, behind  which  they  intended  to  secrete  themselves,  and  from  this 
safe  retreat  hurl  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy  their  deadly  missiles. 
And  in  order  to  make  the  work  of  destruction  more  complete,  deep 
trenches  were  dug  across  the  canyon  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  march- 
ing column.    But  the  joke  comes  in  right  here,  they  did  not  get  Johnson 


"  Fort  Hridger.  Grace  Hebard's  "Pathfinders,  River  to  Ocean,"  tells  us:  It  was  built  in 
1843  by  .lames  Bridger  in  the  southeastern  part  of  present  Wyoming,  the  first  post  on  the 
Oregon  Trail  intended  for  the  use  of  emigrants.     It  was  also  a  trading  post  for  the  Indians. 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  was  the  preceding  stop — to  the  east  and  the  n«'Xt  stop  westward 
was  Old  Fort  Hall,  then  Old  Fort  Hoise. 

From  P\)rt  Hridger  the  Mormon  emigration  struck  southwest  and  came  info  the  Valh'y  i>f 
Great  Salt  Lake  through  Emigration  Canyon. 

JO  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  U.S.  Army. 
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and  his  army  in  there,  and  so  their  work  was  all  in  vain.  Twenty  miles 
travel  let  us  through  Echo  Canyon  out  on  the  Weber  River,  where  we 
first  struck  the  Mormon  settlements. 

For  several  days  we  had  been  anxious  to  reach  civilization,  and  now 
that  it  was  reached,  I  propose  to  state  how  the  party  conducted  itself. 
At  almost  the  first  house  we  came  to  we  halted,  and  in  we  all  went, 
some  inquiring  for  butter,  some  for  eggs,  some  for  milk,  and  some  for 
whisky,  making  ourselves  perfectly  ridiculous;  and  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  obtained  nothing  but  eight  eggs,  which  was  all  the  good  lady  of  the 
house  could  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  supplies.  This  only  gave  us  an  egg 
apiece,  and  feeling  that  our  appetites  could  do  justice  to  something  more 
after  being  so  long  on  the  desert,  we  determined  to  see  what  the  next 
ranches  by  the  wayside  could  do,  and  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  camping 
time  that  evening  we  had  succeeded  in  securing  enough  of  these  luxuries 
to  make  us  an  excellent  repast.  We  were  now  within  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  but  between  us  and  the  city  lay  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains, over  which  we  soon  found  ourselves  plodding,  and  in  honor  of 
Brigham  Young,  I  would  say  that  across  this  range  he  has  caused  to  be 
constructed  one  of  the  best  mountain  roads  I  ever  saw.  Issuing  from 
these  mountains,  we  found  ourselves  for  the  first  time  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  in  full  view  of  the  city;  while  beyond  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  lay  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake. 

Surely,  we  thought,  as  we  entered  the  city  in  the  soft  twilight  of  that 
May  evening,  that  Paradise  was  found,  for  never  before  had  I  beheld 
so  lovely  a  spot.  The  city  is  situated  near  the  base  of  lofty  mountains 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  that  can  be  imagined  and  abounds  with 
trees  of  different  kinds,  whose  foliage,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  presented 
to  the  eye  its  loveliest  green.  The  city  is  divided  into  eighteen  wards, 
each  ward  nine  squares,  and  each  square  eight  lots,  containing  one  and 
a  fourth  acres  of  land  each,  upon  which  have  been  constructed  a  dwelling 
with  more  or  less  fruit  trees  planted  around  it.  Upon  many  of  these  lots 
the  trees  have  attained  such  a  luxuriant  growth  that  they  completely 
envelop  the  buildings,  making  it  appear  more  like  being  in  a  shady  grove 
than  a  great  city.  And,  to  make  the  scene  more  rural-like  a  reservoir 
furnishes  a  large  supply  of  water,  which  is  conducted  in  shallow  trenches 
through  every  part  of  the  city,  and  used  for  irrigating  purposes,  causing 
"The  desert  to  bloom  like  the  rose,"  for,  could  not  the  spot  where  Salt 
Lake  City  lies  be  irrigated,  a  hill  of  beans  even,  could  not  be  produced. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  the 
buildings  are  adobe,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  located  in  the  business 
part  of  town,  which  are  of  brick.  The  theater  building  is  the  largest  in 
the  city,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  Temple  Square  is  situated  near  the"  center  of 
town,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  high  wall  surrounded  with  a  fine  row  of 
trees  planted  just  far  enough  from  it  to  leave  a  handsome  walk  between 
the  wall  and  street.  Inside  of  this  enclosure  is  being  erected  the  Temple, 
whose  dimensions  are  120  feet  in  length  by  about  seventy  in  width,  upon 
which  nearly  one  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed.  The  material 
out  of  which  it  is  being  constructed  is  granite  rock,  dug  from  a  quarry 
within  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  hauled  upon  wagons  and  deposited 
within  the  square.  This  granite  is  taken  out  in  large  blocks,  upon  which 
the  stone-cutter  exercises  all  the  skill  he  is  master  of  before  they  are 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mason,  who  places  them  in  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  cement,  which  hardens  to  a  degree 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  granite  itself,  making  a  wall  perfectly  solid, 
and  capable  of  enduring  for  ages.  Its  foundation  was  commenced  six 
or  eight  feet  below  the  surface  and  at  present  the  walls  had  but  little  more 
than  reached  it,  still  the  work  was  progressing  finely.     (1863.) 
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In  visiting  Brigham's  premises  I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  a  servant 
some  things  concerning  them  I  had  not  hitherto  known.  His  premises 
comprise  two  squares  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  town,  and  are  enclosed 
with  a  wall  of  stone,  and  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  the  finest  growth. 
His  residence  is  situated  within  this  enclosure  and  is  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  city.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  is  another  building,  a  seminary 
of  learning  expressly  for  the  education  of  his  own  children,  and  I  was 
surprised  when  I  saw  them  as  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang  out,  pass  from 
the  house  to  the  school;  there  were  thirty  or  forty  of  them  at  least,  and 
of  all  ages,  sizes  and  sexes.  Over  the  gate  leading  into  the  enclosure  is 
perched  an  eagle  with  spread  wings,  while  directly  in  front  of  his  residence 
the  figure  of  a  huge  lion  holds  its  sway,  emblematical  of  the  power  that 
Brigham  Young  wields  over  the  minds  of  eighty  thousand  people. 

About  twenty  rods  to  the  north  of  the  house  are  his  spacious  barns 
and  stables,  where  I  spent  an  hour  viewing  his  fine  carriages,  horses  and 
cattle,  but  Brigham  himself  was  not  in  the  city,  and  so  I  did  not,  at  this 
time,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 

It  had  now  gotten  to  be  as  late  in  the  season  as  the  twentieth  day  of 
May,  and  only  six  hundred  miles  of  our  journey  had  been  performed, 
while  five  hundred  more  remained  to  be  traversed  before  the  bright 
dreams  of  our  imaginations  could  be  realized;  and  so,  spending  but  two 
days  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  meantime  supplying  ourselves  with  a  fresh 
lot  of  provisions,  we  again  pursued  our  journey.  Our  route  from  this 
place  for  seventy-five  miles  lay  up  the  valley,  in  an  almost  due  northerly 
direction,  and  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  where  many  warm 
springs  attracted  our  attention,  for  often  we  would  stop  and  bathe  our 
hands  and  face  in  them,  unless  the  water  was  too  hot  to  admit  of  this, 
which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case.  The  water  in  some  of  these  springs 
is  salty,  while  in  others  it  is  tinctured  with  sulphur,  soda,  alkali,  etc., 
and  but  a  few  which  are  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances. 

Nearing  Idaho 

From  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  northerly  direction  the  country  is  settled 
about  seventy  miles,  when  all  vestiges  of  human  improvement  disap- 
peared, and  we  found  ourselves  once  more  about  to  enter,  out  upon  a  wild 
and  desolate  region  where,  but  a  few  months  before,  the  Indians  had 
been  arrayed  in  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  whites.  But  Conner^'  had 
been  among  them  during  the  fall  and  winter,  with  a  few  hundred  troops, 
and  by  having  a  desperate  battle  with  them  on  Bear  River,  January  29, 
1863,  in  which  he  came  out  victorious,  had  succeeded  in  a  measure  in 
frightening  them  into  submission,  so  that  traveling  this  spring  through 
the  Indian  country  was  considered  comparatively  safe,  to  what  it  had 
been  the  previous  year. 

However,  while  crossing  Bear  River,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  settlements,  the  ferryman  warned  us  to  be  cautious,  and  not  venture 
out  with  so  small  a  party,  as  we  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  our  scalps, 
telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  old  mountaineer  by  the  name  of 
Mise,  who  owned  the  Fort  Hall  ferry  across  Snake  River,  had  passed 
only  a  few  hours  with  a  freight  train  on  his  way  thither,  and  that  we  would 
do  well  to  overtake  Mise,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  travel  in  company  with 
him,  as  he,  having  a  Snake  squaw  for  a  wife,  and  consecjuentl.v  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  tribe,  would  not  be  molested,  while  other  parties, 
perhaps,  might  be  attacked.  And  so,  acting  in  accordance  with  this 
suggestion,  we  pushed  on,  catching  up  with  Mise  and  party  that  very 
evening,  and  resolved  at  once  not  to  leave  liim  until  we  had  reached 
P^ort  Hall. 


1  •  General    Patrick    Mdwur  I    Comior,    \1.^.    Arrnv,    Ihfti    stationed    at     Fort     Douvjlas,    Salt 
Lake  City. 
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After  falling  in  company  with  Mise  our  route  for  three  days  lay  up 
through  the  Malad  Valley,  where,  some  years  before,  a  Mormon  settle- 
ment had  been  formed,  but  by  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  the  valley 
had  been  deserted  and  not  a  single  settler  remained  where  once  several 
fine  farms  had  been  opened;  but  now  nothing  was  left  to  denote  the 
particular  locality  of  these  farms  except  a  few  old  chimneys,  a  few  old 
adobe  walls,  a  few  ditches,  and  slight  indications  that  the  virgin  soil  had, 
at  some  previous  time,  been  disturbed.  It  is  probable  that  the  Indians 
were  the  cause  of  the  bandonment  of  the  settlement,  as  they  have  been 
of  many  throughout  the  wide  West.  Following  this  valley  to  its  head,  we 
passed  out  over  the  rim  of  the  Great  Utah  Basin,  and  then  down  into  the 
head  of  another  long  and  narrow  valley,  which  extends  to  and  opens  out 
upon  the  Snake  River  Plains.  Through  this  valley  flows  what  is  called 
Bannack  Creek,  which  we  followed  down  a  long  distance,  when  we  left 
it  to  the  left,  striking  out  across  the  plain,  and  soon  reached  the  place 
Fort  Hall  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated,  but  we  looked  in  vain  to 
see  it.  No  fort  was  there  and  but  a  few  traces  left  to  mark  the  spot 
Fort  Hall  once  occupied. 

After  passing  Ft.  Hall,  Mise's  Ferry,  twelve  miles  above,  w^as  soon 
reached.  Here  the  road  forks,  one  leading  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
Montana  gold  mines,  and  the  other  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Oregon, 
the  latter  being  the  one  for  us  to  pursue  in  order  to  gain  our  point  of 
destination,  which  was  still  three  hundred  miles  away. 

For  so  small  a  party  as  ours  (as  we  were  to  leave  Mise  here)  to  proceed 
farther  with  any  degree  of  safety  was,  as  we  thought,  out  of  the  question, 
and  so  decided  to  lay  over  until  a  larger  company  could  be  procured. 

The  weather  by  this  time  had  gotten  to  be  hot,  and  as  there  was  no 
shade  trees  near  under  which  we  could  encamp  to  shield  us  from  the 
influence  of  the  scorching  sun,  we  soon  got  tired  of  stopping  here.  A  week 
had  already  passed,  and  no  trains  en  route  for  the  Boise  Mines  had  yet 
arrived,  our  provisions  were  running  low,  and  it  became  obvious  that 
something  must  soon  be  done;  for  to  stay  here  longer  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  return  to  Salt  Lake  City  we  did  not  feel  inclined,  and  so  to  proceed 
seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  left  to  us.  As  it  became  evident  that 
our  company  would  not  be  augmented  much,  if  any,  Mise  ad\ised  us  to 
employ  an  Indian  guide,  as  he  said  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  an  attack  being  made  upon  our  party,  and  so  referred  us  to  one, 
Manigan,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  tribe. 

Employs  Indian  Guide 

Acting  upon  this  advice  Manigan  was  employed,  with  the  privilege  of 
letting  another  Indian  by  the  name  of  Bear  Skin,  his  squaw  and  papoose 
accompany  us.  Before  setting  out,  however,  three  other  men  joined  our 
party,  consisting  now  of  eleven  white  men,  two  Indians,  one  squaw  and 
one  papoose,  who  were  to  set  out  together  upon  the  road  over  which  no 
white  man  had  passed  for  several  months.  All  things  now  being  arranged, 
we  crossed  the  river  and  were  soon  winging  our  way  across  a  lonely  desert, 
and  I  must  confess  with  dark  forebodings  as  to  the  result  of  our  under- 
taking, for  the  last  trains  that  had  passed  over  this  country  the  year 
before  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  we  had  no  assurance  but  what  the 
same  fate  awaited  us.  Manigan  could  understand  and  talk  some  English, 
and  when  interrogated  as  to  our  chances  of  safety,  would  tell  us  that 
perhaps  we  would  go  through  unmolested  and  perhaps  not,  that  he  was 
unable  to  tell,  as  the  Indians  were  just  then  holding  a  council  to  decide 
what  policy  it  would  be  best  to  adopt,  whether  the  peace  or  war  policy. 

After  passing  a  spring  twelve  miles  from  the  ferry,  the  next  water  we 
met  with  was  at  one  of  the  Three  Buttes,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles 
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from  said  spring.  From  the  base  of  this  butte  issues  forth  a  small  stream, 
which  runs  but  a  short  distance  before  it  sinks  in  the  desert  and  is  lost. 
The  Three  Buttes  are  a  great  natural  curiosity  and  are  well  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  place.  Like  three  tall  giants,  there  they  stand  surrounded 
by  a  desert  land.  They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  stand 
nearly  in  range  with  each  other,  extending  east  and  west.  The  altitude 
of  each  is  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  In  a  clear  day  they  can  be  seen  one 
hundred  miles,  and  when  viewed  from  that  distance  with  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  like  three  inverted  caldrons.  Why  it  was  or  how  it  happened 
that  these  three  mighty  knobs  should  have  been  formed  in  the  midst  of 
a  level  plain  many  miles  in  extent  is  "More  than  man  can  ever  know, 
while  he  lingers  here  below."  From  these  Buttes  in  a  northerly  direction 
and  about  thirty  miles  away  can  be  seen  the  Salmon  River  Mountains, 
whose  summits,  at  this  time  being  crowned  with  snow,  gave  to  them  an 
appearance  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  surrounding  country; 
and  as  our  route  lay  in  the  direction  of  them,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
journeying  along  their  base.  Upon  our  right  hand  now,  stretching  away 
to  the  east,  loomed  up  this  mighty  chain,  while  soon  upon  our  left  hand 
lay  spread  out  to  view  one  solitary  desert,  which  soon  became,  as  we 
journeyed  westward,  a  vast  bed  of  lava,  which  had  been  thrown  up  from 
depths  below  at  a  previous  time,  in  such  immense  quantities  that  it  had 
completely  covered  the  plain  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  for  many  miles 
around.  In  places  over  this  vast  bed  old  craters  are  to  be  found  so  dark 
and  gloomy  they  appear  even  at  midday  that  it  almost  makes  one  shudder 
to  gaze  down  into  them.  Some  of  these  have  been  in  a  state  of  eruption 
very  recently,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  lava  surrounding  them; 
but  others  denote  that  long  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  time  they 
ceased  their  vomiting.  This  is  understood  from  the  fact  that  a  slight  soil 
has  been  formed  over  thousands  of  acres  of  this  lava  bed,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface.  In  some  places  the  soil 
is  of  greater  depth  than  in  others,  indicating  different  periods  of  time  in 
which  this  lava  was  brought  forth.  Where  the  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth 
to  support  any  vegetable  production,  sagebrush  of  stunted  growth  is  the 
only  thing  of  which  it  can  boast. 

For  some  days  our  route  lay  with  a  barrier  upon  either  side  of  us, 
perfectly  insurmountable,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pursue  the  narrow  but 
crooked  way  which  opened  between  this  lava  bed  and  the  abrupt  moun- 
tain chain,  which  in  places  came  so  near  forming  a  connection  as  scarcely 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  wagon. 


A  Surprise  for  Charles  Teeter 

It  was  while  passing  alongside  this  volcanic  country  that  a  slight 
incident  occurred  which  made  me  forget  for  a  while  that  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness that  is  so  apt  to  pervade  the  mind  while  passing  over  such  a  dreary 
waste.  We  had  almost  reached  the  bank  of  a  little  stream  that  came 
rushing  down  from  the  mountain  tops  to  lose  itself  in  the  desert  below, 
and  at  a  point  where  it  crossed  our  road  we  saw  immediately  in  advance 
of  us  a  small  popple  grove,  the  first  timber  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  hastening  to  it  we  observed  the  names  of  several  individuals  deeply 
engraved  in  the  bark  of  these  trees.  Upon  reading  them  I  saw  with  aston- 
ishment the  name  of  a  brother  who  had  passed  that  very  place  only  twelve 
months  before.  And  who  is  there  that  can  imagine  my  feelings  as  I  stood 
there?  Gazing  at  the  name  of  a  brother  that  I  had  not  seen  for  years — at 
a  name,  cut  by  his  own  hand  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  standing  in  that  lone- 
some place — in  the  very  heart  of  an  Indian  country  and  far,  far  away 
from  the  civilized  world.  Leaving  my  own  name  and  date  upon  a  neigh- 
boring tree  as  a  token  that  I,  too,  had  visited  that  remote  spot,  and  then 
bidding  adieu  to  the  place,  I  was  once  more  passing  onward. 
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Passing  from  one  small  valley  to  another,  we  at  length  reached  Camas 
Prairie,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  camas  root  found  here — a  peculiar 
kind  of  root  upon  which  the  Root  Diggers^-  of  this  section  almost  wholly 
subsist.  I  will  here  give  a  short  description  of  this  prairie  and  then  pass 
on.  Big  Camas  Prairie,  or  as  it  is  more  properly  a  valley,  is  about  forty 
miles  in  length  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  width,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
Its  elevation  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  we  had  no  instrument 
with  us  of  a  scientific  character,  but  judging  from  the  frost  at  that  extreme 
season  of  the  year,  I  would  say  that  it  has  an  altitude  of  at  least  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  its  surface  even, 
and  during  the  summer  months  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  beautiful  green. 
Its  numerous  streams  are  fringed  with  willow  and  its  scenery  most  mag- 
nificent. Camas  Prairie  is  situated  in  latitude  forty-four  degrees  north, 
and  longitude  one  hundred  and  fifteen  west  from  Greenwich,  and  distant 
from  Fort  Hall  about  two  hundred  miles.  No  settlers  had  yet  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  interior  of  an  Indian  country,  and  consequently  it  lay  just 
as  Nature  had  formed  it,  wild  and  unbroken,  traversed  only  by  the  red 
man  of  the  desert  and  the  few  wild  animals  that  inhabit  this  part  of 
creation. 

We  encamped  the  first  night  after  reaching  this  prairie  at  the  base  of 
a  line  of  hills  bounding  it  on  the  east.  Here  Manigan,  our  Indian  guide, 
gave  us  to  understand  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  good  lookout, 
as  he  had  discovered  Indian  signs  in  the  neighborhood;  and  so  that  night, 
as  we  had  often  done  before,  we  slept,  according  to  western  parlance, 
with  one  eye  open.  Our  clothes  were  all  left  on,  even  to  our  hats  and 
boots,  our  revolvers  buckled  around  us,  and  our  rifles  by  our  sides,  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  either  fight  or  run.  Which  of  the  two  our 
party  would  have  resorted  to  in  case  of  an  attack  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
the  night  passed  away  without  the  sound  of  even  a  wolf  to  break  the 
stillness  thereof.  As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned  our  camp  was  all  astir, 
and  ere  our  shadows  were  much  shortened  we  were  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
We  had  not  traveled  far  when  Manigan  and  Bear  Skin  rode  on  in  advance 
of  us  and  soon  disappeared  from  our  view.  An  hour  later  we  observed 
directly  in  front  of  us,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  a  column 
of  smoke  ascending,  and  immediately  in  a  different  direction  we  beheld 
another  column  mount  upward,  and  soon  another  and  another  appeared 
until  we  began  to  have  serious  apprehensions  about  the  safety  of  our 
party.  Nor  were  our  fears  mitigated  in  the  least  when  the  squaw  of  whom 
I  have  before  spoken,  and  who  was  riding  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
us,  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  waiting  until  we  came  up,  told  us  that 
there  were  "Heaps  of  Indians,"  as  she  termed  it,  all  around  us.  It  now 
became  evident  from  the  signal  fires  that  our  party  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  Indians  of  one  locality  were  communicating  the  fact  to  their 
brethren  of  another.  And  how  we  were  to  be  received  by  them  became 
a  matter  of  much  discussion  on  the  part  of  ourselves.  Some  contended 
that  Manigan  and  Bear  Skin  were  enemies,  and  had  ridden  on  to  apprise 
the  Indians  of  our  presence,  and  that  we  would  be  attacked  forthwith; 
while  others  argued  that  they  were  friends,  and  had  gone  on  to  plead  with 
the  Indians  in  our  behalf  and  that  we  would  pass  through  unmolested. 
We  all,  however,  had  some  misgivings  about  the  safety  of  our  party  and 
began  to  look  well  to  our  rifles  and  see  that  they  were  in  condition  for 
use.  It  was  curious  for  awhile  to  watch  the  workings  of  our  little  party 
on  this  occasion.  In  momentary  expectation  of  an  attack,  each  man 
seemed  to  move  himself  for  action  by  drawing  his  belt  more  tightly  around 
him  and  declaring  by  all  that  was  great  and  good  that  they  would  stand 


1  2  "In  the  commissary  department  of  the  natives  it  (the  camas  root>  occupied  a  place 
similar  to  bread  in  the  diet  of  the  agricultural  nations,  and  while  resembling  an  onion,  it  was 
very  nutritious.  It  formed  an  important  food  among  all  western  tribes,  and  when  properly 
dried  kept  for  years."    Bancroft's  "Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana." 
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by  each  other  till  the  last.  But  the  forenoon  passed  away  and  no  Indians 
appeared.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  selected  a  spot,  forming  our  wagons  into 
a  sort  of  corral,  and  encamped  for  dinner.  Our  meal  was  scarcely  over 
when  we  discovered,  far  off  upon  the  prairie,  three  dark  objects,  appar- 
ently in  motion,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  we  could  not  for  some  minutes 
determine  their  nature.  All  eyes  were  now  riveted  upon  them,  and  soon 
we  discovered  that  they  were  horsemen  riding  at  full  speed  directly  toward 
our  camp.  At  this  juncture  the  inquiry  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes, 
white  or  red,  naturally  arose  in  our  minds,  but  we  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense,  for  as  they  approached  us  their  costume  and  manner  of  riding 
indicated  that  they  were  Indians  of  the  true  Rocky  Mountain  order. 


Meeting  the  Indians 

As  they  drew  still  nearer  the  fact  became  evident  that  two  of  them 
were  none  other  than  Manigan  and  Bear  Skin  on  their  way  to  rejoin  our 
party;  and  the  other,  a  stranger,  was  accompanying  them.  Upon  riding 
into  camp  they  dismounted,  when  Manigan  proceeded  to  introduce  the 
stranger  as  an  Indian  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  requested  us  to  treat 
him  accordingly.  Some  food  was  then  set  before  them,  of  which  they 
partook  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner,  when  Manigan  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  forenoon's  ride.  He  said  after  they  left  us  that  morning 
they  rode  on  a  few  miles,  when,  anxious  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  their 
brethren,  they  struck  up  a  signal  fire  by  touching  a  match  in  the  dry  hay 
of  an  old  Indian  lodge  near  the  roadside,  which  signal  was  immediately 
answered  (as  we  have  before  intimated),  and  then  striking  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  one  apparently  the  nearest  our  line  of  travel,  soon  brought 
up  to  an  Indian  village.  Here  they  found  some  old  acquaintances,  and 
among  the  rest  an  Indian  chief  who  received  them  in  a  friendly  manner 
and  invited  them  to  smoke.  While  the  pipe  was  being  passed  around, 
Manigan  stated  his  business  in  this  wise,  says  he,  "I  have  been  employed 
as  guide  by  a  party  of  whites  who  have  placed  confidence  in  me,  and  now 
I  ask  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  pass  through  your  country  unmolested. 
Will  you  grant  them  that  privilege?"  The  chief's  reply  was  that,  "If  the 
pale  faces  were  disposed  to  be  friendly  they  should  be  protected."  This 
matter  being  now  arranged  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  he  hastened  to 
camp,  he  said,  to  inform  us  that  we  need  have  no  more  fears  about  the 
result  of  our  undertaking. 

When  this  story  was  told,  the  food  set  before  them  devoured,  and  the 
"pipe  of  peace"  had  gone  its  rounds,  Manigan  said  that  our  Indian  guest 
desired  to  trade  some  with  us,  and,  so,  acting  as  our  interpreter  a  few 
little  articles  were  exchanged,  when  we  again  began  to  make  preparations 
for  starting;  but  before  we  got  under  way.  Bear  Skin  informed  us  that  he 
and  his  squaw  and  papoose  would  leave  us  at  that  place,  as  he  had  found 
some  of  his  relatives  at  the  village  they  had  just  visited,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  join  them.  For  the  friendly  disposition  he  had  mani- 
fested, as  well  as  the  service  he  had  rendered  us,  we  felt  ourselves  under 
some  obligations  to  him,  and  so  presented  him  with  a  large  steel  trap  and 
some  other  small  notions  of  which  he  was  highly  pleased.  Nor  was  the 
squaw  and  papoose  forgotten,  for  several  articles  of  clothing  were  given 
to  them,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  witnessed  such  demonstrations  of 
joy,  such  ecstasy  of  spirits  as  these  denizens  of  the  forest  manifested  upon 
this  occasion. 

When  our  teams  were  harnessed  and  ready  to  move  on,  Bear  Skin  took 
each  of  us  by  the  hand,  and  bid  us  a  last  farewell,  with  apparently  as 
much  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  parting  with  near  and  dear  friends.  We 
then  left  Bear  Skin  to  mingle  with  his  tribe  while  we  pursued  our  journey, 
but  ever  and  anon  we  could  behold  him  casting  a  longing  look  until  such 
distance  intervened  as  to  close  him  from  our  view.     His  place,  however, 
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was  supplied  by  the  strange  Indian,  who  took  up  his  march  with  us,  but 
seemed  for  awhile  shy  and  uneasy,  much  perhaps  as  any  man  who  had 
unceremoniously  been  ushered  into  strange  company. 

We  had  not  traveled  but  a  few  miles  when,  casting  a  sidewise  glance 
over  the  prairie,  I  saw  at  some  distance  four  horsemen  approaching  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  and  all  riding  abreast.  What  it  meant  or  how  we 
should  act  we  were  at  a  loss  for  awhile  to  know,  but  before  we  could 
decide  Manigan,  who  was  riding  at  the  time  a  few  hundred  yards  in  our 
rear,  came  rushing  up  alongside  of  us,  exclaimed  "No  fight  'em!  No  fight 
'em!  Good  Indians,  good  Indians."  Of  course  we  acted  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  and  gave  them  as  they  came  up  a  friendly  salute.  We 
soon  learned  through  Manigan  that  one  of  them  was  the  same  identical 
chief  with  whom  he  had  had  an  interview  that  very  afternoon,  and  who 
had  come  with  an  escort  to  protect  our  little  band  against  the  depreda- 
tion of  other  Indians.  At  least  this  was  what  they  claimed,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  the  numerous  massacres  that  have  hitherto 
taken  place  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Snake  Indian  coun- 
try is  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  their  hostility  toward  the  whites. 

Six  Indians  altogether,  mounted  upon  as  many  prancing  steeds, 
escorted  us  the  balance  of  that  afternoon.  About  the  time  the  sun  had 
sunk  below  the  western  horizon  we  reached  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  little 
stream  that  came  winding  its  way  down  across  the  prairie  to  mingle  its 
waters  with  some  tributary  of  the  great  Columbia.  Here  we  concluded 
to  encamp  for  the  night,  but  before  our  animals  were  released  from  the 
wagons,  we  observed  that  the  redskins  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
for  they  all  dismounted,  took  off  their  saddles  and  hitched  their  horses  to 
the  willows  that  fringed  the  stream,  while  our  own  were  turned  loose  to 
graze.  When  questioned  as  to  their  reason  for  so  doing,  they  replied  that 
they  were  afraid  bad  Indians  would  steal  them.  Whether  this  was  their 
true  reason  or  not  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  but  one  thing  I  do  know  and 
that  is,  when  supper  was  ready  that  evening  they  disposed  of  all  the  grub 
we  placed  before  them  (which  was  no  small  quantity),  and  as  the  old  say- 
ing is,  licked  their  chops  for  more;  but  we  had  no  more  for  them.  I  have 
often  thought  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  cavity  of  a  hungry  Indian's 
stomach.  It  must  be  prodigious.  At  least  I  thought  so  upon  this  occa- 
sion. When  supper  was  over  they  spread  their  blankets  upon  the  ground 
near  our  wagons,  and  all  lay  down.  Indeed,  they  could  not  well  do  other- 
wise, for  they  had  eaten  too  much  to  carry,  I  am  confident.  Our  camp, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  the  representatives  of  two  distinct  races  who  have 
ever  been  at  enmity  with  each  other,  now  submitting  themselves  as  if  by 
common  consent  to  the  mercies  of  each  other,  lay  down  together,  as  it 
were,  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  that  they  might  the  better  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  toils  and  privation  of  another  day.  An  hour  later  and  a  solemn 
stillness  prevailed  throughout  our  camp,  for  sleep.  Nature's  great  restorer, 
had  crept  from  its  lurking  place  and  hushed  it  up  in  deep  repose. 

That  day  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  we  had  yet  passed  since  we 
had  been  on  our  journey,  and  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  every 
one  of  our  company^not  so  much  for  the  incidents  that  actually  occurred 
as  for  that  feeling  of  doubt,  mingled  with  fear,  that  disturbed  the  equilib- 
rium of  our  minds  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  Of  doubt  because  we  knew 
not  whether  we  were  to  fight  or  not;  and  of  fear  because  an  attack  meant, 
or  was  equivalent  to  annihilation,  for  what,  I  would  ask,  could  eleven  men 
have  done  in  a  combat  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  that  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  rushed  down  upon  us  in  case  of  such  an  event?  The 
answer  is  nothing. 

When  morning  came  our  campfires  were  rekindled  and  our  breakfast 
cooked,  of  which  our  guests  partook  without  a  second  invitation.  When 
this  was  over  our  animals  were  brought  up,  harnessed  and  arranged  before 
our  wagons,  ready  for  another  start,  but  before  they  were  put  in  motion 
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we  learned  that  our  Indian  escort  was  to  accompany  us  no  farther.  And 
so,  bidding  them  adieu,  our  attention  was  turned  to  the  route  before  us, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  Big  Camas  Prairie  was  left  behind,  and  we  found 
ourselves  plodding  our  way  across  a  sort  of  table  land  which  separates 
Big  from  Little  Camas  Prairie.  Here  the  road  was  rough  and  but  slow 
progress  was  made,  but  soon  the  latter  mentioned  prairie  was  reached, 
and  our  road  again  became  smoother,  and  our  progress  was  increased. 
Little  Camas  Prairie  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
about  one-half  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  It  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  Big 
Camas,  with  a  soil  far  inferior,  destitute  of  water,  and  not  near  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye.  Three  hours  sufficed  to  take  us  to  its  western  extremity, 
where  our  progress  was  again  impeded  by  a  chain  of  rugged  hills  that 
raised  up  as  we  advanced  into  quite  lofty  mountains.  About  twelve 
o'clock  we  descended  into  a  dismal  looking  place  where  stand  a  number 
of  cone-like  granite  rocks  pointing  towards  the  zenith,  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  singular  looking  spot,  and  one  that  the 
traveler  will  note  and  remember  as  among  the  most  peculiar  of  Nature's 
formations.  Here,  as  we  found  plenty  of  water,  we  concluded  to  stop 
for  dinner. 

Our  meal  was  scarcely  over  when  we  were  surprised  to  behold  in  our 
very  midst  the  athletic  form  of  the  same  Indian  Chief  of  whom  I  have 
before  made  mention.  Like  a  spirit  he  had  as  noiselessly  come  among  us 
as  if  dropped  from  some  passing  cloud.  No  one  saw  him —  no  one  knew 
that  he  was  near  till  the  moment  his  voice  sounded  from  the  back  of  his 
noble  steed,  which  then  calmly  stood  within  the  environs  of  our  camp. 
Upon  being  questioned  as  to  his  object  of  rejoining  our  party,  he  said 
that  it  was  to  accompany  us  through  in  order  to  give  us  better  security 
against  the  depredations  of  bad  Indians,  but  I  have  since  been  inclined 
to  think  that  this  was  not  his  true  object.  The  Boise  gold  mines  which 
had  been  discovered  the  previous  autumn  are  situated  near  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  country  which  they  occupy  was  formerly  an  Indian 
paradise,  on  account  of  the  excellent  fisheries  that  this  section  afforded, 
but,  at  the  approach  of  the  pick  and  shovel  men  the  Indians  skeedaddled 
and  dared  not  show  themselves  even  upon  the  surrounding  hills,  for  fear 
of  the  white  man's  bullet.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  and 
true  condition  of  the  Boise  mining  camp  was,  in  my  opinion,  his  sole 
purpose,  and  knowing  that  we  would  befriend  him,  took  this  way  to  obtain 
that  coveted  information.  Nor  can  I  say  that  we  were  sorry  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  that  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  himself 
afforded  us,  for,  as  we  thought,  if  his  services  were  not  needed  his  presence 
perhaps  might  be,  and  so  permitted  him  to  fall  in  our  ranks.  As  soon  as  we 
could  conveniently  get  our  teams  in  motion  we  did  so,  for,  in  a  place  like 
this,  it  was  exceeding  dangerous  to  tarry  long,  as  the  Indians  of  the  great 
western  plains  were  ever  seeking  to  take  every  advantage  over  the  emi- 
grant that  such  a  place  must  necessarily  give  them. 

For  a  space  of  nearly  two  days  our  route  would,  at  times,  lead  up  some 
deep  ravine,  and  then  pass  over  a  low  divide,  perhaps  down  into  the 
head  of  another  ravine,  which,  as  we  proceeded,  would  open  out,  as  it 
were,  into  a  beautiful  little  valley  surrounded  by  high  elevations,  and 
then  this  valley  would  seem  to  locate  itself  in  our  rear,  and  we  would  find 
ourselves  climbing  some  steep  ascent;  a  few  moments  later  and  our  teams, 
which  had  just  been  exercising  themselves  to  their  utmost,  in  order  to 
force  our  wagons,  empty  as  they  were,  up  at  an  angle  of  almost  forty-five 
degrees,  would  suddenly  be  obliged  to  reverse  their  muscular  power  to 
prevent  them  from  being  plunged  headlong  into  some  dark,  deep  abyss 
below.  Sometimes  while  traversing  this  lonely  road  a  wolf  would  start 
up  and  trot  away,  apparently  as  unconcerned  as  if  we,  too,  were  denizens 
of  his  own  mountain  home;  but  if  we  chanced  to  send  a  bullet  after  him, 
it  would  be  sure  to  wake  him  up  to  a  sense  of  the  true  relation  we  bore  to 
each  other  and   make  him  scratch   gravel   until   his   carcass  was  safely 
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ensconced  beyond  some  neighboring  hill.  Occasionaly  a  flock  of  sage 
hens  would  arrest  our  attention,  and  not  unfrequently  would  we  manage 
to  get  one  in  our  stew  pan.  They  are  similar  in  form  and  habit  to  the 
grouse  of  the  western  prairies,  but  in  size  somewhat  larger  and  of  a  darker 
color.  These  fowls  make  excellent  eating  when  properly  cooked.  They 
subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  leaves  of  sagebrush,  which  impart  to  the 
meat  a  strong  flavor,  and  should  consequently  be  parboiled  when  cooked. 
The  fool-hen,  as  it  is  called,  is  another  fowl  peculiar  to  this  region, 
and  resembles  the  common  partridge.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  conducts  itself  when  found.  Instead  of  flying  away 
like  almost  every  other  bird,  it  will  either  stay  upon  the  ground  or  else 
arise  to  the  low  branches  of  some  tree  near  at  hand,  and  there  remain  till 
they  have  been  knocked  off  as  you  would  knock  off  apples,  with  the  same 
indifference  that  the  animals  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  did  Alex- 
ander Selkirk.  They  are  seldom  met  with,  but  when  they  are  it  is  com- 
monly among  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mountains.  They  are  also  excellent 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  when  well  cooked  make  no  fool  of  a  dish. 

As  we  proceeded,  our  road  led  us  down  into  the  head  of  a  long  crooked 
canyon,  and  as  we  descended  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  per  hour, 
we  soon  discovered  that  the  climate,  the  vegetation  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  began  to  change.  Here  we  found  bushes  loaded  with  ripe  berries 
of  a  yellowish  color,  but  knew  not  at  that  time  what  they  were  called, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  be  of  a  poisonous  nature  dared  not  partake 
of  them  until  we  saw  how  they  were  regarded  by  our  Indian  friends,  who 
were  at  that  time  riding  a  short  distance  in  our  rear.  Upon  waiting  a  few 
moments  they  came  up,  and  seeing  them  eat  freely,  and  knowing  that 
the  white  man's  digestive  apparatus  must  be  similar  to  the  Indian's,  we 
did  the  same  thing.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  these  berries,  as  we  called 
them  were  wild  currants.  This  section  abounds  with  them,  and  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  choke  cherry,  the  only  fruit.  After  following  this 
canyon  in  all  its  windings  some  eight  or  ten  miles,  we  suddenly  burst 
out  in  full  view  of  the  Snake  River  Plain.  Before  us  then,  or  to  the 
southwest  of  us,  lay  an  extensive  plain  through  which  Snake  River  coursed 
its  way.  Behind  us,  or  to  the  northeast  of  us,  lay  piled  up  mountains 
upon  mountains.  At  this  particular  point  the  foothills  of  these  mountains 
are  low,  and  our  road  angled  so  as  to  bear  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
leading  us  over  the  low  hills  bordering  upon  the  plain. 

Within  less  than  one  mile  perhaps  of  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and 
near  the  roadside  stands  a  mass  of  perpendicular  rocks  several  feet  in 
height.  Here  many  names  have  been  inscribed  by  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  wherever  the 
white  man  has  been  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  West,  he 
has  left  his  mark  in  one  way  or  another.  In  this  place,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  the  granite  rock  is  made  to  tell  of  his  adventures.  Other  places 
on  our  route  we  observed  prospect  holes,  which  was  another  indication  of 
his  presence  at  some  past  time,  but  in  localities  where  no  signs  exist,  you 
may  rest  assured  he  has  not  been. 

Reach  Boise  River 

As  we  had  now  traveled  nearly  three  hundred  miles  since  leaving 
Ft.  Hall,  we  began  to  look  more  earnestly  than  ever  for  the  Boise  River. 
From  every  hill-top  across  which  our  route  led  us  would  we  gaze  in  hope 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  river.  The  very  name  of  which  sounded  like 
magic  in  our  ears.  Nor  did  we  look  long  in  vain,  for  as  we  reached  the 
brow  of  a  hill  more  prominent  than  any  that  immediately  surrounded  it, 
and  less  than  a  day's  travel  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  spoken  of  above, 
we  beheld  in  a  westerly  direction  and  about  five  miles  away  the  object  of 
our  hopes. 
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There  lay  the  long  sought  for  Boise  River  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
and  reaching  away  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  towards  the  Snake,  with  which 
it  forms  a  junction  about  sixty  miles  from  where  we  first  saw  it.  Pent 
up  in  a  desert  land  as  we  had  been  for  so  many  long  days,  exposed  to  the 
mercies  of  a  savage  foe,  not  meeting  with  even  a  single  white  man,  you 
may  be  sure  we  hailed  the  sight  of  this  river  with  "Joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory."  Yes,  to  me  it  was  a  Jordan  indeed,  for  upon  its  opposite 
side  I  expected  to  meet  a  friend — a  brother  who  had  gone  before.  We 
were  not  long  in  descending  to  its  bank,  where  we  found  a  ferry  that  had 
just  been  constructed  by  an  old  mountaineer  called  Beaver  Dick,  and 
consequently  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Beaver  Dick's  Ferry.  It  was 
located  only  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  river  issues  from 
the  mountains. 

Beaver  Dick  himself,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his  men,  brought 
over  the  ferry  boat,  and  we  were  soon  safely  landed  on  the  other  side 
(not  of  Jordan)  but  of  Boise;  and  I  must  say  that  our  party  had  the 
honor  (if  indeed  honor  it  may  be  called)  of  being  the  first  that  ever  crossed 
this  ferry. 

Here  we  spent  the  night,  and  as  Beaver  Dick  was  the  first  man  we 
had  ever  seen  who  had  personally  visited  the  Boise  gold  mines,  we  had 
a  thousand  questions  to  ask  concerning  them,  and  as  many  answers  to 
receive,  and  it  was  late  before  we  retired;  but  when  we  did,  it  was  with 
feelings  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  after  listening  to  such  glowing 
accounts  of  their  richness  and  extent. 

We  were  now  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Bannack  City  (afterwards 
Idaho  City),  the  grand  center  of  the  Boise  Mines,  but  our  road  lay  over 
the  roughest  kind  of  mountains,  so  that  three  or  four  days  mu'st  yet  be 
consumed  before  we  could  see  the  "Elephant."  During  this  time  our  little 
party  labored  hard,  for  some  of  the  mountains  over  which  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  were  so  nearly  perpendicular  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  six  mules,  with  the  help  of  half  a  dozen  men,  could  haul  our 
wagon  up,  after  its  contents  had  first  been  packed  up  upon  our  shoulders. 

The  first  night  after  leaving  the  ferry,  we  encamped  on  Grimes  Creek, 
after  a  day's  drive  of  about  ten  miles.  Here  the  muddy  appearance  of 
the  water  denoted  that  an  extensive  business  of  Gold  washing  was  being 
carried  on  somewhere  above  on  said  stream.  Here  it  was  that  our  first 
pan  of  dirt  was  washed,  and  a  few  particles  of  gold  dust  obtained.  Upon 
the  following  morning  I  took  the  notion  that  I  would  leave  my  party  and 
go  on  in  advance,  as  I  thought  I  could  easily  reach  the  mines  that  day. 
No  sooner  was  this  conclusion  arrived  at  than  I  supplied  myself  with  a 
small  lunch  and  set  out  on  foot  and  alone.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and 
as  my  lonely  route  led  me  at  every  step  still  deeper  into  those  everlasting 
mountains,  whose  solitudes  had  never  until  within  a  few  short  months 
been  broken  by  the  white  man,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  easily  I 
might  be  made  a  prey  to  some  wild  Indian  foe.  Lonely  indeed  was  my 
road  that  day,  but  "Great  Expectations,"  together  with  an  ever-changing 
scenery,  prevented  any  feelings  of  loneliness  from  creeping  over  my  mind. 

Bannack,  or  Idaho  City,  at  Last 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  a  spot  where  mining  operations  were 
being  carried  on,  and  a  little  farther  still  the  city  itself  appeared  in  view. 
I  was  not  long  in  reaching  it,  but  when  I  did  it  was  with  that  sense  of 
gratitude  which  is  usually  felt  upon  one's  safe  arrival  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  precarious  journey.  By  me  this  journey  was  accomplished  June 
the  15th,  1863,  but  the  balance  of  the  party  did  not  arrive  till  the  17th. 

To  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Darius,  my  brother,  was  the  first 
thing  that  engaged  my  attention.  I  inquired  him  out,  however,  and 
found  him  with  but  little  difficulty,  as  he  happened  to  he  in  town  when 
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I  arrived.  He  took  me  to  his  cabin  in  Laraway  Gulch,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  mining  in  company  with  three  other  men.  They  owned  claims 
in  said  gulch,  which  were  paying  very  well. 

Here  I  stayed  until  my  own  party  arrived  and  we  pitched  our  tent 
near  my  brother's  cabin  and  settled  down  for  business.  But  what  could 
we  do,  that  was  the  question.  We  had  arrived  too  late  to  secure  mining 
property,  for  the  ground  had  been  all  located  that  was  considered  of  any 
account.  The  Boise  mining  camp  had  been  discovered  the  fall  before  and 
the  news  had  spread  all  over  the  w^estern  coast,  and  hundreds  of  men 
eager  to  make  a  fortune  had  rushed  in  from  Oregon  and  California,  and 
had  completely  overrun  the  mines  before  we  could  possibly  reach  them. 
This  was  the  situation  of  things  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1863,  but  we 
did  not  get  discouraged.  This  would  not  do.  We  had  braved  dangers 
and  undergone  hardships  and  privations  to  reach  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  now  something  must  be  done.  But  while  we  are  considering, 
what — I  must  not  forget  to  mention  something  more  in  regard  to  our 
Indian  friends,  Manigan,  our  guide,  and  his  friend  the  Indian  chief  who 
had  accompanied  us. 

They  stayed  with  our  little  party  until  the  mines  were  reached,  but 
it  was  a  risky  piece  of  business  on  their  part,  to  enter  the  Boise  mines  at 
that  particular  time,  for  a  strong  antipathy  existed  among  the  miners 
against  the  redskins,  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  protect  them  from 
harm  while  they  stayed  with  us.  We  had  to  keep  them  secreted  in  our 
tent  by  day  and  not  allow  them  to  venture  out  for  even  a  moment,  for 
fear  of  the  white  man's  bullet.  They  were  not  long  in  realizing  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  began  to  seek  opportunity 
to  escape.  To  undertake  to  leave  in  broad  daylight  would  have  been 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  so  about  the  second  night  after  their  arrival, 
like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  they  silently  stole  away  and  glided  out  into 
the  darkness  never  more  to  be  seen  or  even  heard  from  by  any  of  our 
party. 

Mines  of  the  Boise  Basin 

I  will  now  give  a  short  description  of  the  mines,  and  then  proceed 
with  my  narration  of  events.  The  Boise  River  mines  are  located  in  Lat. 
44  degrees  north,  and  Long.  116  degrees  west  from  Greenwich.  In  the 
Salmon  River  range  of  mountains.  They  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  basin,  which  was  evidently  at  one  time  a  lake,  that  became  drained 
by  bursting  its  barrier  at  a  weak  point  and  discharging  its  waters.  The 
diameter  of  the  basin  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  rim  to  rim,  so  that 
this  lake,  when  it  was  a  lake,  must  have  been  about  seventy-five  miles  in 
circumference,  for  it  is  nearly  round.  That  it  was  a  lake  we  have  every 
evidence.  The  bed  rock  is  the  basin  with  washed  gutters,  the  washed 
gravel  that  is  deposited  upon  the  bedrock,  and  even  the  break  in  the  rim 
where  the  waters  rushed  through  all  indicate  that  this  was  once  an  inland 
sea.  The  gold  is  found  in  fine  particles,  either  mixed  in  with  the  gravel, 
or  deposited  on  the  bedrock.  The  mines  are  rich  and  quite  extensive. 
The  mining  claims  are  distinguished  as  hill  claims,  gulch  claims,  bar 
claims,  and  creek  claims,  and  are  thus  recorded.  They  are  what  are 
called  placer  mines,  although  there  are  some  lodes  extending  through  the 
Boise  Basin  which  will  undoubtedly  be  worked  in  after  years  when  the 
placers  shall  have  been  worked  out.  The  basin  is  filled  up,  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine  timber  from  rim  to  rim,  where  stillness  reigned  supreme 
before  the  sound  of  the  white  man's  axe  was  heard,  for  not  a  breath  of 
wind  could  ever  have  found  its  way  into  those  awful  solitudes.  Several 
creeks  come  down  the  sides  of  the  basin,  furnishing  plenty  of  water  for 
mining  purposes.  The  largest  of  these  streams  is  Grimes  Creek.  Idaho 
City,  the  largest  town  in  the  mines,  is  situated  on  Bannack  Creek.  The 
mines  on  this  creek  are  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  basin,  some  of  the 
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claims  on  this  creek  are  said  to  have  yielded  a  pound  of  gold  dust  a  day 
to  the  hand,  which,  being  worth  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce,  would  make 
$192  per  day  to  the  man.  Wages  were  six  dollars  per  day  and  many  were 
the  claims  that  were  not  paying  much  more  than  wages,  and  some  that 
are  being  worked  are  not  even  doing  that  now. 

These  mines  were  discovered  by  a  small  party  of  prospectors  in  the 
fall  of  1862.  A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been  made  the 
prospectors  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Indians  and  one  of  their  number 
killed,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grimes,  ^-^  but  the  balance  of  the  party  made 
good  their  escape,  and,  falling  in  with  a  train  en  route  for  Oregon,  they 
reported  their  discovery.  A  large  company  was  immediately  organized 
to  return  and  spend  the  winter.  They  took  with  them  a  good  supply  of 
provisions,  arms  and  ammunition  to  defend  themselves,  the  necessary 
implements  for  use  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings,  mining  tools, 
etc.,  etc. 


MOUTH  OF  GRIMES  CREEK 

By  spring  they  had  made  every  preparation  necessary  to  commence 
mining  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  time  the  snows  began  to  melt  were 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  taken  out  daily,  and  by 
the  time  our  party  arrived,  money,  or  rather  gold  dust,  was  as  plentiful, 
apparently,  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea  shore.  Provisions  were  high,  as 
everything  had  to  be  packed  in  on  the  backs  of  cyuses,'^  as  there  was  no 
wagon  road  opened  to  the  mines  until  the  summer  months  began. 

Flour  was  worth  about  forty  cents  per  pound,  bacon  one  dollar,  and 
butter  retailed  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  every- 
thing else  in  proportion.  An  ordinary  sized  pie  cost  us  one  dollar,  eggs 
twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  beef  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  so  it 
would  not  do  for  us  to  be  idle,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  to  go  into  any 
kind  of  business  on  my  own  hook,  having  no  capital,  I  could  see  no  other 


13  George  Grimes  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  little  hand  of  men  that  prospected  up  the 
stream  afterwards  called  Grimes  ('reek  and  discovered  Kold.  A  few  days  later,  AuKU<t  10, 
1862,  CJrimes  was  killed  hy  the  Indians.     See  cut  of  Grimes  Greek. 

l-i  Gayuses,  the  western  term  for  Indian  ponies. 
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alternative  but  to  go  to  work  for  wages.  I  was  not  long  in  finding 
a  job  at  mining  on  the  night  shift,  at  six  dollars  per  night.  Such  a  job 
did  not  suit  me  much,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do,  and  so  I  concluded 
to  make  the  best  of  it  I  could,  and  went  to  w^ork  with  a  right  good  will. 
I  labored  on  until  about  the  first  of  August,  when  the  water  supplying 
the  claim  on  which  I  was  at  work  played  out  and  I  was  thrown  out  of 
employment.  In  the  meantime  Darius  had  sold  out  his  interest  to  George 
Ellis  in  the  company  that  he  wsa  in,  leaving  him  open  for  any  new  enter- 
prise that  might  chance  to  turn  up. 

As  Darius  and  I  were  partners  in  business,  and  had  been  for  years,  we 
now  concluded  to  put  what  money  we  could  command  together  and  oper- 
ate with  it  as  best  we  could.  Several  new  schemes  suggested  themselves 
to  our  minds,  but  the  one  which  appeared  the  most  feasible  was  this:  to 
make  a  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City,  buy  supplies  for  the  mines,  and  take  the 
chances  of  hiring  some  freighter  to  deliver  them  by  the  time  winter  set  in. 
To  do  this  would  require  immediate  action  and  a  trip  to  be  made  on 
horseback  five  hundred  miles,  and  over  four  hundred  through  a  wild 
Indian  country.  The  project  was  a  dangerous  one,  but  I  proposed  to 
undertake  it  at  all  hazards,  if  one  good  man  could  be  found  that  would 
volunteer  to  accompany  me  through.  We  were  not  long,  however,  in 
finding  such  a  man  in  the  person  of  Wm.  Purvine,^^  and  so,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  August,  1863,  we  turned  our  backs  on  Idaho  City  and  pulled  out, 
each  mounted  on  an  Indian  horse,  with  an  extra  one  to  pack  our  grub, 
and  blankets.  After  a  few  miles  ride  we  fell  in  company  with  a  couple 
of  men  on  horseback  who  were  on  their  way  to  Fort  Boise,  thirty  miles 
from  Idaho  City.  They  were  well  armed,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  as 
we  were  all  riding  down  through  a  deep  dark  canyon  we  happened  to  cast 
our  eyes  up  the  steep  mountainside  about  five  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads,  and  what  should  we  see  but  a  large  cinnamon  bear.  One  of  our 
men  being  armed  with  a  Sharp's  rifle  sent  a  bullet  in  his  direction,  which 
happened  to  take  effect,  wounding  him  slightly.  He  then  commenced 
descending  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  was  down  among  us,  and  I  must 
say  made  it  right  lively  for  us  for  a  short  time.  After  firing  about  twenty 
shots  at  him,  and  filling  his  huge  carcass  with  as  many  bullets,  he  finally 
succumbed.  We  took  as  much  meat  as  we  could  conveniently  carry  and 
left  the  balance  by  the  roadside.  A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  we  met  a  man 
with  a  team  on  his  way  to  the  mines.  We  related  our  adventure  to  him 
and  offered  him  the  bear,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  skin  and  dress 
it,  which  he  said  he  would  gladly  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did. 

Off  for  Supplies 

About  dark  we  reached  the  fort  and  had  bear  steak  for  supper,  and 
better  meat  I  never  ate.  We  spent  a  day  or  two  in  the  Boise  Valley  at 
the  ranch  of  Mr.  Purvine  to  further  complete  our  arrangements,  and 
then,  nerving  ourselves  for  the  trip,  we  bid  adieu  to  civilized  man  for 
awhile,  and  ventured  out.  We  took  the  same  route  that  our  party  had 
traversed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  which  has  already  been 
described.  Day  after  day  we  plodded  on,  a  solitary  pair,  stopping  where 
night  overtook  us,  cooking  our  own  food  and  sleeping  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  air,  wrapped  up  in  our  good  blankets,  with  nothing  but  our 
boots  for  our  pillows.     We  made  rather  slow  progress,  averaging  only 


16  We  know  little  of  William  Purvine,  or  his  brother  Smiley  Purvine,  beyond  what  Charles 
Teeter  relates.  William  Purvine  must  have  been  acting  as  newspaper  correspondent  during 
the  fall  preceding  Teeter's  arrival,  which  was  June  15,  1863.  Bancroft  in  his  "Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana,"  quotes  from  Purvine's  articles  on  the  Boise  Basin  in  at  least  two  instances, 
giving  references  to  The  Oregon  Statesynan  of  Nov.  3,  1862,  and  The  Portland  Oregonian  of 
Nov.  13,  1862.  Wm.  L.  Ritchey,  in  his  account  of  the  founding  of  Boise,  names  a  W.  Pervine 
as  being  present  in  the  Davis  cabin  at  the  time  the  town  was  platted.  Mss.  of  March  24,  1922, 
Idaho  State  Historical  Societv. 
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about  twenty-two  miles  a  day.  As  the  soldiers  were  out  after  the  Indians 
at  the  time,  and  being  well  armed  ourselves,  we  did  not  apprehend  any 
great  danger  from  them  by  night.  Whenever  we  were  in  a  place  where 
we  anticipated  any  danger,  we  would  halt  a  little  before  night,  turn  our 
horses  out  to  graze,  start  a  fire,  cook  our  suppers,  and  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  spending  the  night — but  while  the  darkness  was  closing  in  around 
us  and  objects  at  a  short  distance  became  invisible,  then  we  would  get 
up  our  horses,  saddle  and  bridle  them,  mount  upon  their  backs  and  dash 
away  into  the  darkness,  ride  two  or  three  miles,  strike  ofif  some  distance 
from  the  road,  and  finding  a  suitable  spot,  we  would  halt,  unsaddle  and 
unpack,  spancel  out  our  stock,  and  without  lighting  a  fire,  lie  down  for 
the  night.  In  this  way  we  managed  to  get  through  all  right.  Nothing 
occurred  worth  mentioning  until  we  reached  one  of  the  three  buttes. 
Here  we  went  into  camp  at  an  early  hour,  knowing  very  well  that  thirty- 
five  miles  must  be  traversed  before  water  again  would  greet  our  eyes. 
Just  before  sunset  two  strangers  rode  into  camp  from  the  same  direction 
we  had  come,  one  of  them  riding  a  mule  and  leading  another,  while  the 
other  man  was  riding  a  horse  that  seemed  to  be  very  much  jaded.  As 
they  rode  up,  one  of  them  said  if  we  had  no  objections  they  would  go 
into  camp  with  us  that  night.  We  told  them  we  had  none  whatever.  They 
then  dismounted,  turned  out  their  stock,  and  were  soon  engaged  in 
conversation  with  us. 

They  said  they  were  from  Ft.  Boise,  and  had  made  about  fifty  miles 
a  day  since  leaving  there.  One  was  a  government  express  rider  with 
army  dispatches  and  letters  for  the  soldiers.  He  was  a  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  trim  built  and  active,  weighing  only  about  ninety  pounds. 
The  other  was  a  man  of  larger  proportions,  who  gave  his  name  as  Whipple, 
He  said  that  some  time  before  he  had  come  down  from  the  mines  to 
Fort  Boise  and  was  there  waiting  to  find  an  opportunity  to  join  some 
party  that  was  going  through  to  Salt  Lake  City,  but  as  no  such  party 
could  be  found,  he  at  last  became  desperate  and  resolved  to  undertake 
the  trip  with  the  express  rider,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  found 
Mr.  Purvine  and  myself,  for  another  such  a  day's  ride  would  have  killed 
his  horse  out  and  out,  and  he  would  have  been  left  afoot  by  the  wayside. 
As  it  was  he  let  the  express  man  go  on  the  next  morning  and  traveled 
with  us  the  balance  of  the  way.  When  almost  in  sight  of  the  city  his 
horse  finally  gave  out  and  died,  but  not  until  civilization  was  reached. 

On  the  following  morning  by  the  dawn  of  day  we  were  on  our  way 
and  several  miles  had  been  left  behind  by  sunrise.  Not  being  supplied 
with  canteens,  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  we  had  no  way  of  carrying 
a  drop  of  water  with  us.  We  had  a  stretch  of  thirty-five  or  forty  miles 
before  us,  over  a  dreary  desert  on  that  hot  August  day,  before  a  drop  of 
water  could  be  obtained. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  began  to  get  thirsty;  any  of  us  would  have  been 
willing  to  give  five  dollars  for  a  drink  of  water.  By  two  o'clock  our  thirst 
became  almost  intolerable,  and  later  on  our  tongues  became  so  parched  and 
dry  we  could  scarcely  speak,  and  I  must  say  that  until  then  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  thirsty,  but  why  dwell  on  one's  sufferings?  Suflice  to 
say  that  by  four  o'clock  we  reached  water  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  finest 
springs  I  ever  saw,  discharging  a  stream  big  enough  to  run  a  mill,  and 
we  could  have  killed  ourselves  right  there  by  over-drinking,  but  we  did 
not  propose  to  do  that.  We  took  our  time  and  were  fully  an  hour  in 
satisfying  ourselves;  drinking  but  a  swallow  or  two  at  a  time.  Here  we 
camped  for  the  night.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  Snake  River  and 
camped  that  night  on  the  Port  Neuf,  where  we  found  two  or  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  encamped,  and  also  met  up  again  with  our  express  rider. 
A  large  emigrant  train  that  came  from  the  States  had  also  reached  that 
point  that  very  day.  As  soon  as  supper  was  over  that  evening,  a  few 
stakes  were  driven  in  the  ground,  a  few  feet  apart  around  a  space  perhaps 
three  rods  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  and  a  rope  stretched  from  stake 
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to  stake  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This  inclosure  was  intended 
for  dancing  in.  The  emigrant  girls  (and  there  were  a  lot  of  them)  came 
out  in  their  finest  duds,  the  young  men  also  belonging  to  the  train  put 
on  their  best,  and  the  soldiers  all  dressed  in  their  uniforms,  contrasting 
with  the  others,  made  a  company  long  to  be  remembered.  The  dance 
commenced  early,  and  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour,  and  a  jolly  time  we 
had.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  all  that  throng  that  will  ever  forget  that 
August  night  spend  in  dancing  on  the  banks  of  the  Port  Neuf.i^ 

The  next  morning,  the  emigrants  taking  one  direction,  the  soldiers 
another,  and  our  little  party  still  another,  we  all  separated,  never  more 
again  to  all  meet  on  this  mundane  sphere.  The  next  day  as  we  were  winding 
our  way  up  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten, 
and  as  we  came  around  a  point  of  hills  extending  out  into  the  valley, 
where  it  was  only  about  one-half  mile  in  width,  and  as  we  cast  our  eyes 
up  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  and  about  a  mile  distant  we  saw  a  large 
band  of  Indians  coming  down.  No  sooner  were  we  discovered  by  them 
than  three  of  their  number  struck  out  towards  us,  riding  at  full  speed, 
and  when  they  got  within  rifle  range  of  us  they  suddenly  came  to  a  halt, 
all  abreast,  and  motioning  us  to  halt  also,  of  course  we  stopped  to  await 
developments.  After  a  short  parley  between  them,  one  of  their  number 
advanced  and  rode  alongside  of  us,  then  extending  his  hand  exclaimed, 
"Me  good  Indian,  me  good  Indian."  He  then  asked  a  few  questions  in 
broken  English,  but  the  only  one  that  I  can  now  remember  was  to  learn 
where  the  soldiers  were.  We  told  him  they  were  on  the  Port  Neuf.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  making  a  motion  then  that  we  could  proceed,  he 
whirled  his  horse  and  rode  back  to  his  two  companions,  and  together  they 
rode  away  to  join  the  band,  greatly  to  our  relief. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  General  Connor  was 
stationed  at  Ft.  Douglas  near  Salt  Lake  City  at  this  particular  time,  and 
had  recently  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Indians  requesting  them  to  lay 
down  their  weapons  and  become  good  "Injuns,"  promising  each  and  all 
that  would  do  so  within  a  given  time  a  letter  of  recommendation  signed 
up  by  himself.  But  he  did  not  propose  to  run  around  and  hunt  them  up, 
but  took  good  care  to  stipulate  that  they  should  present  themselves  at 
the  Fort.  All  that  would  not  comply  with  this  arrangement  would  be 
regarded  as  enemies  of  war,  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  This  proclama- 
tion had  its  desired  effect  and  hundreds  took  advantage  of  it  and  poured 
into  the  Fort. 

That  evening  we  stopped  a  couple  of  hours  before  night,  turned  out 
our  animals,  started  a  fire,  and  cooked  our  supper.  Knowing  very  well 
that  Indians  were  in  our  vicinity,  and  knowing  also  that  they  are  treacher- 
ous and  cannot  at  all  times  be  trusted,  we  concluded  to  decamp  and  seek 
a  place  of  safety  to  lie  down  for  the  night,  and  so,  when  the  shades  of 
darkness  began  to  gather  around  us  we  caught  up  our  horses  and  were 
soon  upon  their  backs  pushing  onward. 

The  night  was  calm  and  pleasant,  a  few  stars  glittered  above  our 
heads,  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  was  dry  and  dusty,  and,  as  we  moved 
along  through  the  darkness  at  quite  a  rapid  pace,  all  at  once  we  thought 
we  could  distinguish  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  some  little  distance  in  advance 
of  us.  We  halted  immediately,  standing  our  horses  side  by  side,  with 
our  eyes  piercing  the  darkness,  our  hands  grasping  our  firearms;  we  stood 
there  like  so  many  statues.  But  we  had  not  long  to  wait,  as  the  cloud  of 
dust  was  gradually  rolling  down  upon  us,  and  soon  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  fell  upon  our  ears,  and  in  another  minute  we  could  distinguish 
through  the  dust  and  darkness  a  half  dozen  horsemen  riding  at  full  speed 


16  Portneuf  River,  a  Bannock  County  stream  flowing  into  Snake  River.  It  was  named  for 
a  French  Canadian  trapper  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  was  murdered  by  Indians  in 
1  825  while  trapping.  Lava  rock  in  the  river  bed  forms  low  dams,  which  furthers  the  suggestion 
o  f  the  stream  with  the  "nine  gates." 
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towards  us.  But  we  stood  our  ground — what  else  could  we  do?  Not 
knowing  whether  they  were  white  men  or  redskins,  friends  or  foes.  When 
they  got  within  perhaps  twenty  rods  of  us  they  halted,  all  abreast.  We 
had  not  long  to  wait.  While  five  of  them  remained  standing,  one  of  their 
number  advanced  to  meet  us,  and  ere  he  reached  us  we  discovered,  by 
the  outlines  of  his  figure  that  he  was  an  Indian.  As  he  rode  up  to  our  side 
he  saluted  us  in  true  Indian  style  with  the  word,  "Howda,"  at  the  same 
time  drawing  from  a  breast  pocket,  not  a  revolver,  but  a  letter,  exclaiming 
"From  Gen.  Connor,  Gen.  Connor."  We  gave  him  to  understand  that  we 
understood  all,  and  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  and  so, 
making  a  sign  for  his  companions  to  advance,  we  all  met,  and  passed, 
for  the  first  time  and  the  last.  Romantic  as  such  an  adventure  would  seem 
we  did  not  wish  to  encounter  any  more  redskins  that  night,  and  so,  leaving 
the  road  soon  after,  we  struck  off  at  right  angles  from  it,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  perhaps,  and  camped  down  for  the  night  without  lighting  a  fire, 
feeling  comparatively  safe. 

Then  next  morning  we  were  up  betimes  and  on  our  way,  and  nothing 
occurred  for  a  day  or  two  worth  mentioning,  except  that  we  run  short  of 
provisions  and  for  about  two  days  we  lived  on  bread  alone,  made  out  of 
flour  and  water,  without  even  salt  to  make  it  more  paltable.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  however,  we  met  a  small  wagon  train  loaded  with  supplies  en 
route  for  Montana,  and  representing  to  them  our  condition,  they  willingly 
sold  us  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  us  until  we  could  reach  the  Mormon 
settlements. 

Again  in  Utah 

When  within  about  seventy  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  soon  after 
crossing  Bear  River,  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  Here  we 
were  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  and  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and 
we  would  not  exaggerate  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  knew  just  exactly 
how  to  appreciate  these  luxuries,  after  being  deprived  of  them  for  weeks, 
and  even  months. 

It  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Whipple  that  his  horse  managed  to  hold  out 
thus  far,  or  he  would  have  been  left  in  a  bad  fix,  but  as  it  was,  he  did 
not  surrender  his  carcass  to  the  buzzards  until  he  had  landed  his  rider 
at  a  place  where  he  could  procure  other  conveyance  to  the  city.  When 
his  horse  gave  out,  we  left  Mr.  Whipple  behind  and  Mr.  Purvine  and 
myself  proceeded  on  our  way  without  him.  We  were  sorry  to  leave  him, 
but  we  could  not  do  otherwise,  very  well. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  about  the  atmosphere  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Basin,  at  certain  times,  that  greatly  magnifies  objects.  I  remem- 
ber, as  we  were  riding  along  one  day,  we  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
light  down  upon  a  barren  spot  of  ground,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  to  our  vision  they  appeared  fully  as  large  as  horses.  It  was 
a  grand  sight  to  behold — a  goose  with  such  extraordinary  dimensions  to 
all  appearance,  but  how  it  is  or  why  it  is,  I  am  unable  to  explain,  I  can 
only  say  that  is  the  case,  and  will  leave  it  for  the  scientist  to  determine. 

For  many  miles  our  route  lay  between  the  base  of  the  Wausach''' 
Mountains  and  the  lake.  Here  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  range  as 
we  journeyed  along  near  its  base.  About  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley  can  be  seen  a  horizontal  streak  of  a  few  feet  in  width  extend- 
ing for  miles  in  either  direction,  which  was  undoubtedly  made  by  the 
action  of  waves  upon  the  rocks,  showing  distinctly  where  the  waters  of 
the  lake  had  stood  for  ages.  But  by  some  cause,  unknown  to  man,  its 
waters  have  subsided,  until  they  do  not  now  reach  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains by  some  miles  in  places.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  about  seventy  miles  in 
length  and  about  one-half  as  wide  as  it  is  long.    It  contains  several  small 


1"  Wasatch  Mountains. 
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islands,  and  one  in  particular  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  huge  whale 
partially  submerged  beneath  its  surface. 

At  the  point  where  our  road  first  touched  the  lake  shore,  Mr.  Purvine 
proposed  that  we  take  a  bath.  No  sooner  was  the  proposition  made  than 
it  was  agreed  to  by  your  humble  servant.  Then  we  halted,  turned  our 
horses  loose  to  graze  upon  the  green  grass,  while  we  repaired  to  a  seques- 
tered spot  not  far  away  from  the  roadside,  where  we  disrobed  and  plunged 
in.  Never  will  I  forget  the  sensation  that  I  felt  upon  that  occasion.  The 
water  was  warm,  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  as  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt  as  any  brine  that  could  possibly  be  made.  It  seemed  odd  indeed  to 
bathe  in  this  flood  of  brine,  in  liquid  that  would  buoy  us  up  in  such  a 
manner.  I  would  say  that  the  waters  of  Salt  Lake  make  the  most  pliable, 
softest,  and  easiest  couch  that  I  ever  stretched  myself  upon.  We  could 
not  sink  into  these  waters  but  a  few  inches  at  the  most.  For  an  hour 
we  sported  in  them,  rolling  and  tumbling  about  upon  their  surface  the 
same  as  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  for  we  could  no  more  sink  to  the  bottom 
than  could  a  cork  cast  aboard  on  Lake  Erie.  When  we  became  tired  we 
sought  the  shore,  and  before  dressing  allowed  ourselves  to  dry  off  in  the 
sunshine.  When  thoroughly  dry  we  found  to  our  surprise  that  the  surface 
of  our  bodies  was  covered  with  millions  of  minute  crystals,  making  them 
rough  as  a  grater  and  white  as  the  driven  snow.  There  we  stood  in  the 
sunlight  like  two  pillars  of  salt,  and  before  we  could  dress  we  discovered 
that  we  had  a  big  job  on  our  hands  to  remove  these  crystals,  which  was 
done  by  the  rubbing  process. 

We  found  our  bath  to  be  very  invigorating  to  the  system,  for  it  made 
us  feel  like  new  men.  The  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader: 
"Is  there  any  fish  in  Great  Salt  Lake."  Our  answer  is  no.  There  is  no 
living  thing  that  can  exist  in  its  waters,  for  they  are,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  ten  times  saltier  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  next  day,  August  the  28th,  1863,  we  reached  our  journey's  end, 
after  a  lonely  ride  of  five  hundred  miles,  which  we  accomplished  in  just 
twenty-three  days.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  we 
first  put  up.  It  matters  but  little,  however,  for  we  did  not  stay  long. 
Soon  after  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night,  Mr.  Purvine  and  myself  became 
restless  and  could  not  sleep,  although  very  tired  and  pretty  well  worn 
out,  and  so  we  got  up,  struck  a  light,  and  began  to  investigate,  and  after 
giving  the  bed  a  close  examination  we  discovered  the  cause.  We  found 
it  "Utterly"  alive  with  a  peculiar  little  insect  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  "bed-bug."  Mr.  Purvine  spoke  first  and  said  he  could  not  stand 
that,  and  began  to  dress.  When  that  was  done  he  went  out  into  the 
night  to  hunt  different  quarters,  while  I  remained  to  tough  it  out.  After 
he  was  gone  I  spread  a  quilt  on  the  floor  and  laid  down  for  the  night,  but 
they  sought  me  out  and  I  battled  with  them  good  all  that  night. 

When  morning  came  I  ate  my  breakfast,  paid  my  bill,  and  sauntered 
out  in  quest  of  Mr.  Purvine.  I  did  not  hunt  long  before  I  found  him. 
He  said  that  after  leaving  me  he  went  direct  to  the  Salt  Lake  Hotel, 
where  he  spent  the  balance  of  the  night.  That,  he  said,  was  a  good  house, 
and  he  intended  to  stay  there  what  time  he  spent  in  the  city.  Board  at 
that  hotel  was  ten  dollars  per  week  and  I  thought  it  was  a  little  more 
than  I  could  stand,  and  so  I  commenced  looking  around  for  cheaper 
quarters.  I  was  directed  to  call  at  the  Mansion  House,  a  big  adobe 
building  kept  by  a  widow  lady  by  the  nam.e  of  Tufts,  and  her  son,  who 
were  Mormons.  About  the  first  question  I  asked  Mrs.  Tufts  was  "Do 
you  take  in  boarders?"  She  said  that  she  did,  and  that  she  had  about 
twenty  regular  boarders  already,  but  she  thought  perhaps  they  could 
accommodate  one  or  two  more.  Not  feeling  in  very  good  humor  over  my 
last  night's  experience,  the  next  question  I  ventured  to  ask  was  this: 
"Is  your  house  infested  with  bugs?"  I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself 
when  I  beheld  how  funny  she  looked  at  me,  on  hearing  such  a  question, 
but  before  she  could  answer  I  went  on  to   explain   myself.     She  said  it 
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was  very  difficult  to  keep  bugs  out  of  their  houses  in  that  country,  as 
they  were  a  natural  production  of  the  land,  but  she  had  one  room  in  her 
house  that  she  thought  was  entirely  free  from  them,  and  that  if  I  wanted 
to  engage  board  with  her  she  would  give  me  that  room,  which  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  so  we  closed  the  bargain  at  six  dollars  per  week; 
and  so  I  took  up  my  abode  with  Mrs.  Tufts  and  son,  and  sure  enough 
I  had  no  more  troubles  with  bugs  while  I  remained  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
There  was  another  member  of  the  family,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Tufts,  a 
young  lady  about  twenty  years  of  age.  I  mention  this  because  I  shall 
probably  have  occasion  to  speak  of  her  later  on. 

Among  the  boarders  was  a  young  man  that  I  soon  got  acquainted 
with  by  the  name  of  John  T.  Heard,  afterwards  member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri.  He  had  gotten  in  a  short  time  before  from  the  States  with 
a  lot  of  tin  ware,  which  he  had  hired  freighted  through.  This  tin  ware 
he  had  just  disposed  of  at  a  very  nice  profit,  and  was  casting  around  to 
see  what  he  could  invest  his  money  in  to  the  best  advantage.  By  some 
means  he  learned  that  I  had  just  arrived  from  the  Boise  mines,  and  so, 
he  introduced  himself  and  we  became  friends  at  once.  Of  course,  he  had 
many  questions  to  ask  about  the  mines — their  extent  and  richness,  the 
prices  of  provisions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  as  Mr.  Purvine  and  myself  were  the 
only  men  in  the  city  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Boise  mines,  we  were  the 
only  persons  then  that  could  give  him  the  desired  information.  When  he 
had  thoroughly  posted  himself  in  regard  to  the  mines,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  the  business  that  had  brought  us  to  Salt  Lake  City,  he  decided  at 
once  to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise  and  invest  his  money  in  about  the 
same  kinds  of  produce  that  we  proposed  to  buy,  and  accompany  us  back. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  was  to  look  out  for  someone  owning 
a  freight  train,  that  we  could  engage  to  do  our  freighting.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  find  anyone  that  would  undertake  the  trip.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  a  fruitless  search.  In  the  meantime  one  or  two  other  parties 
arrived  from  the  Boise  mines  on  precisely  the  same  business  we  were  on, 
and  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  this  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to  us,  as 
will  appear  directly.  Finally  a  large  train  of  about  twenty  wagons  owned 
by  Prater  &  McCrary  arrived  from  the  Missouri  River  loaded  with  freight 
for  Salt  Lake.  After  discharging  their  cargo,  they  told  us  if  they  could 
get  enough  freight  to  load  down  all  their  wagons  they  would  enter  into 
a  contract  with  us  to  deliver  at  Idaho  City,  for  eight  cents  per  pound  in 
gold  dust  at  the  current  value  thereof,  which  was  sixteen  dollars  per  oz., 
and  so  Mr.  Purvine  and  myself  agreed  to  furnish  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Heard  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  the  other  parties  the 
balance,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  wagons,  which  the  owners  of 
the  train  agreed  to  load  themselves  with  freight  of  their  own. 

Having  thus  arranged  matters,  we  then  began  our  purchases.  We 
rented  a  room  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  which  we  used  for  storage 
purposes.  We  made  arrangements  to  have  everything  we  bought  deliv- 
ered at  this  room,  and  from  this  room  loaded  into  the  wagons,  as  fast  as 
it  could  be  purchased.  We  were  not  long  in  buying  up  and  loading  our 
portion  of  the  freight.  A  little  money  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  that  time  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  ready  and  willing  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  productions  in  exchange  for  it. 

We  concluded  to  ship  a  quantity  of  salt,  which  was  one  article  we  did 
not  have  to  buy,  but  how  we  obtained  it  if  we  did  not  buy  it  may  be 
a  query  that  will  need  some  explanation.  At  that  particular  time  the 
waters  of  Salt  Lake  were  very  low,  caused  by  excessive  evaporation,  and 
in  many  places  the  water  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  deposit  of 
salt  upon  the  bed  of  the  lake  from  one  to  two  inches  in  depth,  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  shovel  it  up  as  you  would  so  much  sand  and  haul  it  to 
town,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  where  it  was  unloaded  into  our  store- 
room, sacked  and  reloaded  into  freight  wagons  for  the  mines.  This  salt 
was  of  very  excellent  quality,  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances, 
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and  as  clean  and  white  as  snow.  We  gathered  up  and  shipped  about 
eight  thousand  pounds.  We  bought  and  shipped  about  twenty-three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  of  grain,  principally  barley,  and  the  balance  of  the 
forty  thousand  pounds  was  flour,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
of  butter. 

It  may  be  well  to  leave  our  business  affairs  for  a  while  and  speak  of 
other  matters.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  incorporate  into  our 
narrative  some  extracts  from  a  couple  of  letters  written  about  this  time. 
In  one  of  the  letters,  dated  August  31,  1863,  I  find  these  words: 

"I  am  here  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  get  all  the  fruit  I  can  eat; 
there  is  no  end  to  the  peaches  this  cit\  affords,  in  fact  the  whole  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  business  portion,  is  one  vast  peach  orchard 
and  they  have  just  begun  to  ripen  nicely,  and  in  size  and  quality 
they  cannot  very  well  be  surpassed.  I  ate  some  yesterday  that 
measured  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  and  a  half  dozen 
such  was  all  I  could  get  away  with  at  one  time.  There  is  also  a  good 
many  apples,  plums,  and  grapes  raised  here.  Upon  the  whole  I 
think  it  is  a  splendid  fruit,  as  well  as  grain-growing  country." 

In  the  other  letter,  dated  Sunday,  September  the  13th,  1863,  written 
to  my  sister  at  home  in  Wisconsin,  I  find  the  following  sentences,  which 
I  will  copy  in  this  work.  It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  how  things 
were  then,  compared  with  how  they  are  later  on: 

"About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  at  this  place,  then 
I  told  you  that  you  need  not  look  for  another  letter  from  me  until 
I  get  back  to  the  mines,  but  being  compelled  to  stay  here  longer  than 
I  had  expected  to  stay,  I  thought  I  would  write  you  again  before 
I  left  the  city.  I  received  a  letter  a  day  or  two  ago  from  Darius. 
He  said  he  had  just  read  a  letter  from  you  directed  to  me,  dated 
some  time  in  April,  last.  This  is  the  first  word  I  have  had  from 
home  since  some  time  before  I  left  Pike's  Peak,  I  am  well  at  present, 
How  is  it  with  you?  For  the  answer  I  must  wait  perhaps  for  several 
long  months.  While  here  among  strangers,  with  no  one  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  me  that  I  have  ever  seen  before  except  Mr.  Purvine, 
I  often  think  of  home.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  home- 
sick, for  this  is  not  the  case.  That  is  a  kind  of  sickness  I  never  yet 
have  had,  but,  if  I  were  subject  to  the  malady,  I  am  sure  it  would 
let  me  alone  while  stopping  in  this  paradise  of  the  West;  for  Salt 
Lake  City  is  truly  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  on  earth,  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Days  clear  and  pleasant,  nights  cool  and  delicious, 
atmosphere  pure  and  delightful,  scenery  most  magnificent,  and  every- 
thing that  heart  can  wish  in  the  way  of  luxuries.  I  think  I  shall  get 
ready  to  leave  for  the  mines  about  next  Thursday,  if  we  have  good 
luck;  and,  with  ordinary  luck  will  be  able  to  reach  the  mines  in  about 
six  weeks  from  that  time.  During  my  stay  here,  I  have  been  board- 
ing at  the  Mansion  House  and  paying  six  dollars  per  week  board 
bill.  The  keeping  of  my  horse  costs  me  about  four  dollars  per  week, 
my  washing  and  some  other  necessary  expenses  about  two  dollars 
per  week,  making  in  all  about  twelve  dollars  per  week.  I  only  men- 
tion this  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  living  in  this  country. 
When  you  write  direct  it  to  Auburn,  i'^  Oregon,  for  that  is  the  nearest 
post  office  to  the  Boise  mines  at  the  present  time,  which  is  something 
over  two  hundred  miles  distant."  ..... 


IS  Auburn  was  a  thriving  mining  camp  near  the  Powder  River,  some  nine  miles  from  the 
present  city  of  Baker.  When  Baker  County  was  created,  September  22,  1862,  Auburn  became 
the  county  seat. 
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We  will  now  return  to  our  business  affairs  and  let  the  reader  know  how 
we  were  progressing.  By  the  17th  of  September,  1863,  Prather  &  McCrary 
were  loaded  ready  for  a  start,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  wagons 
which  we  concluded  we  would  load  with  flour  at  some  of  the  intermediate 
points  on  our  road  before  the  settlements  were  left  behind.  Two  other 
freighters,  one  by  the  name  of  Squires  and  the  other  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  one  with  two  wagons  and  the  other  with  five  wagons,  concluded 
to  make  the  trip  with  Prather  &  McCrary,  making  in  all  about  twenty- 
seven  wagons  averaging  about  five  yoke  of  cattle  to  the  wagon.  On  or 
about  the  20th  of  September  this  magnificent  train  rolled  out,  with  Mr. 
Purvine  and  myself  at  its  head  acting  as  pilots.  After  staying  with  the 
train  but  a  short  time,  I  rode  on  in  advance  to  ascertain  how  the  mills 
were  supplied  with  flour,  and  if  possible  make  some  purchases  by  the  time 
the  train  got  along.  After  a  short  ride  I  met  a  man  on  a  Mexican  horse; 
he  bantered  me  to  trade  horses.  I  asked  him  how  he  wanted  to  trade 
and  he  said  that  he  would  give  me  his  horse  for  mine.  I  told  him  it  was 
a  bargain,  we  then  both  dismounted,  exchanged  saddles,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes each  was  on  his  way  just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Before  I  had 
ridden  a  mile  the  fact  became  apparent  that  I  had  gotten  a  much  better 
riding  animal  than  the  one  I  had  swapped  off,  and  I  wondered  why  it 
was  that  this  man  should  wish  to  part  with  such  a  horse.  Stopping 
a  while  before  night,  I  let  the  train  catch  up  with  me  and  went  into  camp 
with  it  about  dark. 

The  next  morning  before  the  train  was  ready  to  start,  I  saddled  up 
my  new  horse,  mounted  him,  and  started  on  in  advance,  and  after  riding 
a  mile  or  such  a  matter  I  came  to  a  small  stream  that  came  tumbling 
down  from  the  mountain  tops,  clear  and  sparkling.  Here  I  halted  to  let 
my  horse  drink,  when  I  noticed  the  cinch  was  somewhat  loose,  and  so 
I  slipped  from  his  back  to  tighten  it  up,  and  just  as  I  touched  it  he  jumped 
and  got  away  from  me,  and  then  commenced  bucking  and  kicking,  and 
such  bucking  as  he  did  I  never  saw  before,  and  he  kept  it  up  until  he  got 
everything  off  his  back,  and  then  started  out  on  the  run  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,  taking  his  back  track,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  out  of  sight.  Being 
left  afoot,  I  then  commenced  gathering  up  the  debris,  finding  the  cinch 
in  one  place,  a  stirrup  in  another,  the  macheers  in  another,  the  saddle 
tree  in  another,  my  canteen  in  another,  my  revolver,  which  I  had  strapped 
to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  in  another,  and  my  blankets  still  in  another 
place;  all  strewn  hither  and  thither.  After  getting  them  gathered  up, 
I  placed  them  in  a  pile  by  the  roadside,  and  started  in  pursuit  of  my 
animal.  It  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  dawn  upon  my  mind  why  it 
was  that  his  owner  had  traded  him  off,  as  he  was  a  younger  and  much 
finer  looking  animal  than  the  one  I  had  traded  for  him. 

When  I  reached  camp  and  made  inquiry  about  my  horse,  they  told 
me  that  about  an  hour  before  they  saw  a  horse  pass  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  running  at  full  speed,  but  they  were  not  aware  at  the  time  that  it 
was  my  horse,  although  in  color  he  was  the  same.  Mr.  Squires  then 
kindly  offered  me  a  riding  mule  he  had  with  the  train,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  pulling  out  after  him.  I  rode  hard  several  miles  in  the  direction  he  took 
before  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  and  when  I  did  he  had  stopped  running 
and  was  quietly  grazing  on  a  spot  of  green  grass.  As  he  was  very  tired 
after  his  hard  run,  he  let  me  go  up  and  catch  him  without  any  trouble. 
I  then  went  back  to  the  place  where  my  saddle  was  left,  fixed  it  up  as 
best  I  could,  and  traveled  on  till  I  overtook  the  train,  a  wiser,  if  not  a 
better  man,  for  I  was  now  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  gotten  a  wild  and 
vicious  animal  on  my  hands,  which  I  did  not  know  l^efore. 

The  next  morning,  after  giving  some  directions  concerning  the  route, 
Mr.  Purvine  concluded  to  accompany  me,  and  so  we  pulled  out  to- 
gether. ........... 

At  a  mill  a  few  miles  north  of  Ogden  we  succeeded  in  finding  plenty 
of  flour  for  sale,  and  purchased  what  we  needed.     The  price  we  paid  I 
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have  forgotten,  but  I  think  about  three  dollars  per  cwt.  When  the  train, 
a  day  or  two  after,  had  reached  that  point,  it  halted  long  enough  to  take 
it  aboard.  Having  now  completed  our  purchases  and  loaded  them  away, 
we  had  nothing  more  to  concern  ourselves  about,  except  to  see  that  our 
supplies  were  safely  delivered  at  their  point  of  destination.  To  do  this 
we  thought  it  would  be  best  for  one  or  both  of  us  to  accompany  the  train 
until  it  reached  the  mines.  Of  course,  we  could  now  have  left  the  train 
and  gone  on  in  advance,  and  reached  the  mines  several  weeks  sooner,  but 
having  so  much  at  stake,  our  interests  demanded  that  we  stay  and  look 
after  them,  as  we  could  be  of  a  good  deal  of  service  to  the  train  on  the 
way  through. 

Return  Trip  to  the  Mines 

As  the  train  moved  along,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  per  day, 
the  Mormon  settlements  were  soon  left  behind,  and  Bear  River  was 
reached.  Here  we  held  a  consultation  to  decide  upon  the  route  to  be 
taken.  To  take  the  same  route  that  we  came,  by  Fort  Hall,  would  be 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  farther  than  to  take  what  was  called  the  Salmon 
Falls  route,  but  the  Fort  Hall  route  had  advantages  that  the  other  route 
had  not;  as  it  was  much  better  supplied  with  grass  and  water,  two  very 
essential  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  After  a  good  deal  of  par- 
leying, it  was  finally  decided  to  take  the  Salmon,  Falls  route.  This  route 
took  us  from  the  Bear  River  crossing  in  a  northwesterly  direction  over 
the  old  California  emigrant  trail  to  Raft  River,  where  the  trail  is  left,  then 
down  Raft  River  to  the  Snake  River  plains,  then  in  nearly  a  westerly 
direction  to  Salmon  Falls,  on  Snake  River,  where  it  is  crossed,  and  then 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the  plains  to  the  base  of  the  Salmon 
River  Mountains,  and  then  along  their  base  through  the  foothills  to  the 
Boise  River. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  my  horse  frequently  before  the 
trip  is  ended,  for  convenience  sake  I  will  call  him  Old  Mexico.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  not  ventured  to  turn  him  out,  but  had  kept  him  under 
control,  and  as  we  had  now  gotten  where  feed  could  no  longer  be  obtained, 
it  became  necessary  to  do  so;  and  so,  when  we  went  into  camp  on  the 
first  night  after  leaving  Bear  River  I  turned  him  loose  to  graze  with  the 
other  stock,  but  when  on  the  following  morning  we  made  the  attempt  to 
catch  him,  we  found  we  had  a  job  on  our  hands  that  none  of  us  had  bar- 
gained for.  He  was  as  wild  as  a  deer.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  we 
managed  to  get  him  inside  the  corral  made  by  the  wagons,  by  running 
him  in  with  other  stock,  and  then  it  furnished  employment  for  every  man 
in  camp  one  mortal  hour  at  least  before  he  could  be  secured.  Yes,  Old 
Mexico  was  a  bad  one,  and  I  was  gradually  finding  it  out  as  I  became 
better  and  better  acquainted  with  him.  As  I  had  gotten  him  once  more 
under  subjection,  I  made  a  solemn  declaration  right  then  and  there,  that 
so  long  as  he  remained  my  property,  he  never  should  be  allowed  to  go 
out  unshackled  again.  He  was  an  animal  it  would  not  do  to  trust,  and 
so  I  made  it  a  rule  to  spancel  him  whenever  he  was  turned  out. 

Nothing  more  occurred  worthy  of  note  until  we  reached  the  point  on 
the  old  emigrant  trail  where  the  road  forks,  one  leading  in  a  w^esterly 
direction  to  Nevada  and  California  and  the  other  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Oregon.  This  point  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Raft  River 
and  in  a  desolate  region.  Here  another  consultation  took  place  between 
the  freighters.  Johnson,  the  man  who  owned  five  of  the  wagons  was  an 
old  mountaineer  and  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Instead 
of  taking  the  old  route  from  that  point  to  Salmon  Falls,  he  proposed  an 
entirely  new  route.  The  one  he  proposed  was  to  continue  on  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Trail  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  farther,  and  then  leave  it  at 
or  near  the  City  of  Rocks,  and  strike  across  the  country  in  the  direction 
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of  Salmon  Falls  and  on  reaching  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains''-^  take  the 
chances  of  finding  a  pass  through  them  out  onto  the  Snake  River  Plains 
beyond.  He  said  that  a  wagon  had  never  yet  been  through,  but  he 
thought  the  route  practicable. 

He  claimed  that  this  route  would  have  great  advantages  over  the  other 
in  saving  some  distance,  supplying  them  much  better  grass  and  more 
water,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  undertake  it.  The  other  route,  he 
claimed,  was  over  a  miserable,  barren  country,  almost  destitute  of  water 
and  grass.  Mr.  Squires  was  in  favor  of  taking  the  new  proposed  route, 
but  Prather  &  McCrary  objected.  They  argued  that  it  was  already  get- 
ting late  in  the  season  and  that  if  they  should  fail  to  find  a  pass  through 
the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  and  have  to  return  to  that  point,  it  would 
delay  them  so  much  that  winter  would  overtake  them  before  they  could 
get  through.  But  Johnson  and  Squires  insisted  on  undertaking  the  new 
proposed  route  at  all  hazards.  Stubbornness  being  a  characteristic  of  all 
parties,  each  one  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way  and  to  take  the 
route  he  pleased. 

Besides  some  freight  that  was  owned  by  the  freighters  themselves,  the 
freight  the  train  was  laden  with  belonged  to  five  individuals:  namely, 
Wm.  Purvine  and  myself,  John  T.  Heard,  and  two  other  men  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten.  Besides  these,  a  couple  of  men  accompanied  us 
who  were  traveling  as  passengers,  one  a  middle-aged  man  who  was  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  and  the  other  a  young  man  seeking  employment. 
These,  with  the  train  owners  and  their  drivers,  constituted  a  company 
of  about  thirty-right  men,  all  told.  But  we  were  now  to  divide  up  and 
take  two  different  routes,  and  out  of  this  big  company  two  smaller  compa- 
nies were  to  be  formed.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  through  with 
Prather  and  McCrary,  and  all  the  others  that  I  have  mentioned  with  the 
exception  of  Johnson  and  Squires;  and  so,  on  the  following  morning  their 
outfit  pulled  out,  leaving  Prather  &  McCrary  in  camp,  and  as  they  had 
some  repairing  to  do,  and  wished  to  rest  their  teams  a  little,  they  con- 
cluded to  lay  over  a  couple  or  three  days. 

As  near  as  I  remember,  about  two  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  third  day  we 
started  and  were  getting  nicely  under  way  when  some  of  us  happened  to 
espy  a  horseman  coming  from  the  west,  riding  full  tilt  towards  us.  As 
we  were  now  far  from  any  settlement,  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  would 
naturally  arrest  our  attention,  and  we  halted.  We  did  not  have  long  to 
wait,  however,  before  we  discovered  that  the  rider  was  none  other  than 
Mr.  Purvine.  What  had  brought  him  back  was  a  question  that  quivered 
on  every  lip.  But  he  did  not  keep  us  long  in  suspense.  After  dismount- 
ing he  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  have  surprised  you  this  time.  Of  course 
you  wonder  what  has  brought  me  back.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Last  night 
we  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  we  had  forgotten  the  pick  and 
shovel  and  had  left  them  in  your  wagons.  Without  them  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  our  train  through  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  and  I 
have  come  back  after  them."  He  said  that  he  started  early  that  morning 
and  had  ridden  hard  to  try  to  reach  our  camp  before  we  pulled  out.  As 
his  horse  was  nearly  rode  down  and  quite  unable  to  return,  he  requested 
me  to  go  back  in  his  stead  with  the  implements.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
object,  and  so  without  losing  any  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
trip.  Old  Mexico  being  already  saddled,  the  pick  and  shovel,  together 
with  my  blankets,  were  strapped  on  his  back  for  an  immediate  start. 
Mr.  Purvine  then  gave  me  a  minute  description  of  the  route,  and  where 
I  would  find  the  train  encamped.  He  said  follow  the  old  emigrant  road 
until  I  had  reached  the  City  of  Rocks,  which  loomed  up  near  the  roadside, 
and  then  go  on  about  two  miles  beyond,  when  I  would  come  to  the  place 
where  I  was  to  leave  the  road.  He  described  this  place  as  the  head  of 
a  narrow  valley  that  made  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  that  I  was 
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to  follow  down  this  about  a  mile  and  I  would  find  the  train.  He  also 
said  that  there  had  been  no  wagons  except  their  own  over  the  road  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  I  would  know  by  examining  the  trail  when  I  got 
beyond  the  point  where  theirs  left  the  road.  It  was  now  arranged  that 
Mr.  Purvine  would  stay  and  go  through  with  Prather  &  McCrary  instead 
of  myself,  and  that  I  would  go  through  with  the  other  train. 

Who  says  that  man  is  not,  to  a  great  extent,  controlled  by  circum- 
stances? Most  certainly  he  is.  And  here  is  a  case  of  that  kind.  One 
hour  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Purvine,  I  had  no  more  idea  of  making 
such  a  trip  than  I  had  of  flying  to  the  moon,  but  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  my  purposes  were  changed  and  the  next  few  pages  of  my  journal 
will  read  far  different  from  what  they  would  otherwise  have  read. 


Unpleasant  Experiences 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  Mr.  Purvine  arrived,  I  mounted 
Old  Mexico,  with  my  navy  strapped  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle  and  was  off, 
I  rode  hard  until  the  shades  of  night  gathered  thick  around  me,  when 
I  slackened  my  speed  in  a  measure  and  took  it  a  little  slower.  I  was 
anxious  to  make  all  the  distance  I  could  while  the  light  of  day  still  lingered. 
The  night  was  not  very  dark — not  so  dark  but  what  I  could  see  very  well 
to  follow  the  road,  and  as  I  plodded  on  a  sense  of  loneliness  came  over  me 
I  can  never  forget.  I  never  have  considered  myself  a  coward,  but  some- 
how on  that  night  it  seemed  to  me  that  danger  lurked  around  me  at  every 
step  I  took,  when  at  the  same  time  my  reason  told  me  that  I  was  safer, 
really,  on  the  far-away  trail  in  the  dead  of  night  than  I  would  have  been 
in  broad  daylight.  I  rode  on,  and  on,  and  on,  all  the  while  urging  my 
horse  forward.  Ten  o'clock  came,  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  last  midnight 
with  its  chilly  air.  For  the  last  two  hours  I  had  been  anxiously  looking 
for  the  City  of  Rocks  to  loom  up  before  my  vision,  but  as  yet  no  City 
of  Rocks  appeared,  I  began  to  think  that  I  might  possibly  have  passed 
them  without  seeing  them.  There  was  only  one  way  to  find  out,  and  that 
was  to  light  a  match  and  examine  the  road  to  ascertain  if  there  had  been 
any  wagons  along  recently,  and  if  not,  I  would  know  that  I  had  left  the 
City  of  Rocks  behind  me  and  had  gone  too  far,  and  so  I  stopped,  got 
down  from  my  horse,  stepped  in  front  of  him  with  bridle  reins  in  hand, 
and  struck  a  match.  No  sooner  did  it  flash  up  than  Old  Mexico  reared 
back,  and  not  being  on  my  guard,  got  away,  but  stopped  within  ten  feet 
of  me  with  his  forefeet  standing  wide  apart,  nostrils  extended,  head  and 
ears  erect  and  eyes  flashing  flre,  most  terribly  frightened,  ready  to  spring 
out  into  the  darkness  and  disappear  from  my  sight  forever,  I  reflected 
but  for  a  moment  before  I  decided  what  to  do,  and  that  was  to  throw 
myself  forward  with  all  the  force  I  had  within  me,  and,  if  possible,  to 
grab  the  bridle  reins  and  hang  on  to  them  for  dear  life.  Should  I  miss 
them,  I  knew  the  consequences,  my  horse  would  be  lost,  for  a  wild  deer 
could  as  easily  have  been  caught  as  could  he  when  once  he  knew  that  he 
was  free  from  man's  restraint.  Not  only  the  horse  would  have  been  lost, 
but  the  pick  and  shovel,  those  implements  which  it  was  so  necessary  for 
us  to  have;  for  without  them,  we  never  could  have  made  our  way  through. 
And  there  were  my  blankets,  too,  without  which  I  could  not  well  get 
along;  and  my  revolver  also,  which  I  was  liable  to  need  at  almost  any 
time  to  defend  myself  with  in  case  of  an  attack  from  hostile  Indians. 
All  this  flashed  through  my  mind  in  a  moment  as  I  stood  there  gazing  at 
my  horse,  ten  feet  away,  and  I  became  desperate  and  sprang  forward, 
and  by  good  fortune  chanced  to  grab  the  reins.  He  struggled  hard  to 
get  away  from  me,  but  I  clung  to  him,  or  the  reins  rather,  like  a  drowning 
man  to  a  straw.  I  really  believe  if  he  had  gotten  me  down  under  his  feet 
I  would  still  have  clung  to  the  reins,  there  being  so  much  at  stake.  When 
I  got  Old  Mexico  quieted  down  to  some  extent,  I  mounted  him  once 
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more  and  rode  on,  but  I  did  not  light  any  more  matches  that  night,  on 
that  road. 

I  had  not  rode  far  before  the  City  of  Rocks  appeared  in  full  view,  on 
my  right  side,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  roadside.  I  now  felt  relieved, 
for  I  knew  now  that  I  was  all  right  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
wagon  train.  I  carefully  noted  the  distance  that  I  was  to  travel  beyond 
the  City  of  Rocks  before  I  was  to  leave  the  road,  and  when  I  came  to 
the  place  I  knew  it  very  well  from  the  description  Mr.  Purvine  gave. 
After  leaving  the  road  I  was  not  long  in  finding  the  wagons.  Upon  near- 
ing  them  I  shouted  and  was  answered  by  the  guard.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  A.M.  that  I  got  in,  after  a  ride  of  thirty-five  or  forty  miles.  Old 
Mexico  was  then  unsaddled,  spanceled,  and  turned  out,  and  I  laid  myself 
down  for  a  little  rest.  Thus  passed  that  memoriable  night,  one  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  although  there  was  nothing  of  any  great  importance  occurred, 
nothing  as  I  might  say  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

That  morning  when  I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  anxious 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  looking  place  I  was  in,  I  rolled  out  of  my  blankets 
in  a  hurry,  and  erecting  myself  ,  began  to  gaze  around  me.  I  saw  that 
we  were  encamped  in  a  beautiful  valley — not  very  wide,  but  covered  with 
a  luxurient  growth  of  grass.  The  nature  of  the  country  being  so  much 
different  from  what  we  had  been  traversing  for  several  days,  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  transported  to  another  clime.  In  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  not  very  far  away,  were  the  Goose  Creek  Moun- 
tains in  full  view.  They  are  not  a  very  elevated  range,  scarcely  high 
enough  to  be  called  mountains,  but  still  they  go  by  that  name. 

Blazing  the  Trail 

By  nine  o'clock  the  train  was  under  way,  with  Mr.  Heard,  myself  and 
a  couple  of  others  all  mounted  at  its  head.  Our  course  was  down  the 
valley,  without  the  sign  of  a  track  to  follow.  Of  course,  we  did  not  know 
where  this  valley  would  lead  us,  but,  as  it  extended  in  the  direction  we 
wanted  to  go,  we  pursued  its  course. 

For  some  distance  it  was  smooth,  and  we  had  no  trouble  in  going 
right  along,  and  made  good  progress,  but  as  we  got  farther  down  and 
were  drawing  nearer  the  mountains  the  valley  got  rougher,  and  after 
a  while  it  got  to  be  very  difficult  traveling.  Some  of  us  now  began  to 
think  we  had  gotten  ourselves  into  a  snap.  The  pick  and  shovel  were 
frequently  brought  into  use  to  grade  down  the  sides  of  deep  gutters,  so 
that  they  might  be  crossed.  After  a  day  or  two  we  reached  the  moun- 
tains and  went  into  camp  near  their  base.  To  cross  the  mountains  at 
this  place  would  be  impossible,  as  we  could  see  from  their  elevated  and 
rough  appearance,  and  so  we  concluded  to  follow  them  until  we  could 
find  a  pass  that  we  thought  would  be  practicable.  We  found  it  was  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  find  a  route  along  their  base  that  was  passable, 
but  traveling  along  their  base  did  not  lead  us  in  the  direction  we  wanted 
to  go.  The  mountains  must  be  crossed.  After  two  or  three  day's  travel 
along  near  their  base,  making  very  slow  progress,  we  finally  discovered 
a  deep  gorge  that  seemed  to  extend  through  them.  Opposite  this  gorge 
we  v/ent  into  camp  to  stay  until  some  of  us  could  do  a  little  exploring. 
Mr.  Heard  and  myself,  with  one  or  two  others,  set  out  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  we  had  thoroughly  examined  the  gorge  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  try  the  pa.ss.  We  knew  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  our  wagons 
through,  but  what  else  could  we  do  but  make  the  attempt?  To  return  at 
this  late  hour  was  out  of  the  (juestion,  and  to  try  to  find  another  pass 
that  would  stand  a  chance  to  be  any  better  than  tliis  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  so  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  go  ahead.  One 
thing  in  our  favor  was  this,  we  found  plenty  of  grass  and  water  for  our 
stock,  otherwise  we  would  have  i)een  in  a  had  fix,  but  as  it  was,  while  we 
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were  being  delayed  in  grading  and  making  roads,  our  stock  all  this  time 
was  faring  well.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  made  the  pass — and  made  it  all 
right — and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  time  I  reached  the  train  with 
pick  and  shovel  (the  two  tools  that  have  done  more  towards  developing 
the  West  than  all  others  combined)  we  crossed  Goose  Creek  and  came 
out  on  the  Snake  River  Plains  all  safe  with  the  first  wagon  train  that  ever 
crossed  these  mountains. 

Let  me  say  here  that  in  the  fall  of  1865  I  passed  over  this  route  from 
the  Boise  mines  to  Salt  Lake  City.  This  route  had  then  gotten  to  be 
a  very  popular  one  and  was  much  traveled.  All  the  way  from  the  crossing 
of  Goose  Creek  to  the  City  of  Rocks  I  could  not  see  that  the  road  had 
been  changed  in  the  least,  so  that  we  must  have  done  some  pretty  good 
engineering  or  else  the  road  would  have  been  changed  in  places. 

The  country  that  opened  out  before  us  now  was  one  extensive  plain 
through  which  Snake  River  courses  its  way,  but  how  far  the  river  was 
away  we  did  not  know,  for  there  was  no  timber  or  brush  even  along  its 
banks  to  mark  its  course.  The  river  might  be  ten  and  it  might  be  fifty 
miles  away;  we  had  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  was  one  thing  we  did 
know,  and  that  was  that  by  traveling  due  north  we  would  reach  it  sooner 
than  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  It  was  necessary,  we  thought,  to  reach 
it  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  supply  us  with  water,  an  article  these 
plains  were  very  destitute  of  in  sections  remote  from  the  river.  And  so, 
heading  our  teams  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  struck  out  over  the  plain. 
A  few  miles  travel,  however,  brought  us  to  the  river,  where  we  struck  the 
old  emigrant  trail  running  down  along  its  left  bank.  On  finding  ourselves 
in  a  road  once  more,  we  proposed  to  follow  it  as  long  as  it  led  us  in  the 
direction  we  wanted  to  go.  Pursuing  this  trail  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Salmon  Falls,  we  left  it  and  crossed  over. 

Perhaps  in  this  place  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  description  of 
that  portion  of  the  Snake,  as  we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  make  observa- 
tions. It  is  supposed  that  the  Snake  River^o  takes  its  name  from  the 
great  number  of  snakes  that  abound  in  its  vicinity.  The  rattlensake  is 
the  most  common  variety,  and  in  warm  weather  is  very  frequently  met 
with  while  traversing  this  region.  In  fact,  the  reptile  family  is  about  all 
the  country  will  support;  it  is  so  sterile  and  destitute  of  vegetation  and 
everything  that  is  calculated  to  sustain  life.^i 

In  approaching  the  river  from  either  side  one  has  no  intimation  of  its 
proximity  until  he  finds  himself  upon  its  very  brink.  There  is  no  depres- 
sion in  the  plain,  through  which  the  river  flows;  no  timber  or  brush  skirting 
its  banks.  Down  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country  you  behold  it,  flowing  through  a  deep  chasm  with  perpendicular 
sides.  We  would  judge  its  width  to  be  about  thirty  rods,  in  places  it 
may  be  wider.  Occasionally  the  river  tumbles  over  precipices  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  height,  making  some  of  the  grandest  water  falls  that  can 
be  imagined.  One  great  natural  curiosity  we  saw  while  traveling  down 
this  mighty  stream  can  be  seen  a  short  distance  above  Salmon  Falls.  At 
this  particular  point  on  the  river  the  wall  on  the  right  side  as  we  go  down 
is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  about  midway  between  the 


-0  Likewise  one  hears  the  explanation  that  the  windings  of  this  river  caused  it  to  be  termed 
"Snake  River."  However,  John  E.  Rees,  the  historian,  tells  us  it  was  named  for  the  Snake 
Indians,  who  were  so  numerous  along  its  course.  Some  tribes  of  the  Shoshonis  possessed  the 
characteristic  of  quickly  concealing  themselves.  They  seemed  to  glide  away  in  the  grass,  sage- 
brush and  rocks  and  to  disappear  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent.  When  asked  the  name  of 
their  tribe  the  Indians  made  a  serpentine  motion  of  the  right  hand,  with  the  index  finger 
extended,  which  was  aimed  to  convey  the  thought  of  weaving  as  they  wove  their  grass  houses. 
For  these  Indians  the  two  names  were  used  interchangeably,  "Snake"  and  "Shoshoni,"  although 
one  does  not  mean  the  other. 

The  river  itself  flows  through  the  state  a  distance  of  800  miles,  receiving  practically  all  the 
drainage  of  Idaho. 

21  One  can  fancy  Mr.  Teeter's  astonishment  could  he  have  visioned  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  southern  Idaho  today,  seventy  years  after  he  made  this  observation. 
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base"  and  top  of  the  wall  there  gushes  out  of  its  perpendicular  side  an 
underground  river^^  .  .  .  and  falls  into  the  Snake  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  from  its  base,  forming  a  beautiful  curve.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  grandest  sight  I  ever  beheld  and  is  worth  going  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see. 

From  the  description  I  have  given  of  the  Snake  River  the  reader  may 
suppose  that  it  did  us  no  good,  as  far  as  supplying  us  with  water,  and 
so  a  little  explanation  may  be  necessary.  The  walls  are  not  continuous, 
for  every  few  miles  there  are  breaks  in  them,  caused  by  canyons  opening 
down  to  the  river  from  the  plains  above,  through  which  we  could  get  to 
the  water's  edge. 

There  was  one  thing  connected  with  the  traversing  of  this  region  at 
that  time  we  did  not  any  of  us  like:  and  it  was  this,  on  account  of  the 
thievishness  of  the  Snake  Indians,  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  guard 
over  our  stock  at  night,  and  so  two  or  more  men  were  detailed  for  this 
purpose  every  night,  and  as  our  company  was  small  it  required  each  of 
us  to  go  on  guard  much  oftener  than  was  agreeable. 

Upon  seeking  our  camping  ground  after  a  day's  travel,  water  was  the 
main  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  was  an  article  we  had 
to  have,  and  not  unfrequently  where  water  could  be  had  in  this  barren 
region  grass  could  not,  and  sometimes  to  obtain  this  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  drive  our  stock  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  then  guard  them 
all  night  and  drive  them  back  to  camp  the  next  morning.  This  was 
enough  to  wear  out  a  man  that  did  not  have  a  constitution  of  iron.  But 
this  we  had  to  do  or  else  take  the  chances  of  losing  our  stock,  and  being 
in  an  undesirable  condition. 

If  there  were  some  things  about  such  a  journey  that  were  disagreeable 
and  unpleasant,  there  were  other  things  that  were  far  from  it.  It  was 
pleasant  to  penetrate  sections  of  country  we  had  never  seen  and  wonder 
what  would  open  to  our  vision  next.  It  was  pleasant  to  roam  where  no 
traces  of  civilization  appeared,  where  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the 
left,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  not  a  sign  of  human  improvement  could  be 
seen.  Here  you  behold  nature  in  her  undisturbed  repose.  Some  may 
think  that  a  sight  like  this  would  be  anything  but  pleasant  to  behold,  but 
to  me  such  a  sight  has  a  charm  my  pen  cannot  describe.  It  was  also 
pleasant,  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  to  gather  around  the  camp  fire  when 
supper  was  over  and  listen  to  anecdotes  and  adventure  related  in  graphic 
style  by  some  one  of  the  party.  I  remember  very  well  that  our  newspaper 
correspondent  and  John  T.  Heard  most  generally  furnished  the  wit  and 
humor  for  the  whole  camp.  Many  were  the  anecdotes  they  related  for 
our  edification.  One  could  never  tire  of  listening  when  once  they  set  their 
tongues  to  wagging.  Mr.  Heard  is  a  great  conversationalist,  he  knows 
how  to  talk,  when  to  talk  and  what  to  say.  Of  course  he  had  not  been  to 
Congress  then,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  had  aspirations  in  that 
direction. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative,  let  me  say  that  after  crossing  the 
Snake  River,  thinking  I  could  not  be  of  much  more  service  to  the  train, 
I  concluded  to  leave  it  behind  and  go  on  to  the  mines  in  advance.  Mr. 
Heard  proposed  to  accompany  me  if  he  could  buy  an  animal  to  ride. 
Thus  far  he  had  been  riding  (whenever  he  did  ride)  stock  that  belonged 
to  the  train.  Mr.  Squires  had  a  spare  mule  which  he  offered  to  sell,  fixing 
the  price  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  as  it  was  the  only  animal 
for  sale  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  around,  it  was 
Hobkin's  choice  with  Mr.  Heard  to  take  that  or  none,  and  realizing  this 
fact,  concluded  to  buy  the  mule.  Two  of  the  other  men  also  volunteered 
to  accompany  us,  making  a  party  of  four.  By  making  such  slow  progress 
as  we  had  made  since  leaving  the  encampment  near  the  City  of  Rocks 


22  One  of  the  "Thousand  Springs"  of  Idaho's  "Lost  Kiver." 
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our  riding  stock  were  not  only  looking  well  but  feeling  well  also.  *  Old 
Mexico  had  gotten  to  be  as  sleek  as  an  eel,  and  was  able  to  carry  me  as 
far  in  a  day  as  I  wanted  to  ride.  He  still  exhibited  his  wild  and  vicious 
nature,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  tame  and  subdue  him,  and  I  had  to 
keep  him  under  close  restraint  and  not  allow  him  any  liberty  whatever. 
It  would  not  do    to  give  him  an  inch,  for  if  I  did  he  would  take  an  ell. 

When  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  starting,  we  bade  adieu  to 
the  train  men,  and  heading  our  horses  towards  the  mines,  put  spurs  to 
them  and  rode  aw^ay.  We  had  but  a  dim  track  to  travel,  as  only  a  few 
wagons  had  ever  been  over  the  route  ahead  of  us,  still  it  was  plain  enough 
to  be  followed  without  giving  us  any  trouble.  Wherever  the  trail  led  we 
went,  whenever  night  came  upon  us  we  stopped,  the  next  day  to  resume 
our  march  again,  and  thus  several  days  passed  by  without  anything  trans- 
piring worthy  of  note.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  approaching  the  Boise 
River,  and  when  within  a  short  distance  of  said  stream  our  trail  led  us 
to  the  brink  of  the  tableland  bordering  along  the  valley.  Here  again  it 
will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  Old  Mexico.  As  the  descent  from  the  level 
of  the  tableland  down  to  the  valley  below  was  very  steep,  we  considered 
it  dangerous  to  ride  and  so  we  all  dismounted  and  led  our  animals  down. 
Just  as  we  started  down,  one  of  the  men  requested  me  to  take  his  rifle 
and  carry  it  awhile  for  him.  This  I  did,  walking  with  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  then,  stopping  to  remount,  I  put  my  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  just 
as  I  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  my  right  leg  over  his  back  he  happened 
to  discover  the  gun  slung  across  my  shoulders,  and  thinking  it  to  be  a  club 
raised  to  strike  him  with,  he  gave  a  sudden  jump  and  sprang  from  under 
me,  and  I  was  left  sprawling  upon  the  ground,  and  Old  Mexico  flying 
along  the  base  of  the  hill  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Springing  to  my  feet, 
all  I  could  do  was  to  see  him  run.  He  ran  a  mile  or  more  until  he  reached 
a  place  where  he  could  climb  the  hill,  and  up  he  went.  As  he  started  up, 
so  did  I,  and  when  I  had  reached  the  tableland  above  he  was  still  running 
at  full  speed  in  the  direction  that  would  bring  him  into  the  road  about 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  us.  I  stood  there  and  gazed  after  him  till  he 
disappeared  in  the  distance.  And  not  waiting  to  get  a  horse,  I  started 
after  him  on  foot.  But  very  little  grass  grew  under  my  feet  for  four  or 
five  miles,  when  I  came  upon  him,  wandering  aimlessly  about  and  so 
completely  exhausted  by  his  hard  exercise  that  I  caught  him  without 
much  trouble.  As  the  saddle  happened  to  be  well  cinched,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  it  off,  neither  did  he  lose  my  blankets,  as  they  had 
been  securely  tied  to  the  saddle  tree;  but  my  revolver,  which  I  kept  in 
a  leather  sheath  buckled  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  was  lost.  This  was 
all  that  came  up  missing.  I  then  rode  him  back  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
when  I  got  back  it  was  nearly  night,  and  noticing  a  house  down  near  the 
river  (the  first  one  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Mormon  settlements), 
we  started  for  it.  Here  we  spent  the  night.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Heard 
and  the  other  two  men  went  on  to  Boise  City  and  I  returned  to  hunt  for 
my  revolver.  As  it  was  valuable,  I  did  not  like  to  lose  it.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  Old  Mexico  started  I  took  and  followed  his  track  with 
great  difficulty  two  or  three  miles,  when  I  lost  it  and  could  not  find  it 
again,  and  so  after  spending  several  hours  in  a  fruitless  search  I  gave  up 
the  hunt  and  rode  to  Boise  City  that  night.  The  next  day  I  reached 
Idaho  City,  the  end  of  my  journey.  The  exact  date  I  have  forgotten,  but 
it  was  not  far  from  the  first  of  November.  About  the  next  day  I  disposed 
of  Old  Mexico  at  a  fair  price,  and  so  I  lost  all  track  and  trace  of  him  from 
that  time  henceforth  and  forever. 

Boise  in  November,  1863 

Fort  Boise  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was  established 
in  the  summer  of  1863.  A  company  or  two  of  soldiers  were  stationed  here 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  settlers  from  Indian  depredations.    Boise 
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City  was  also  located  about  the  same  time,  and  only  about  one  mile  from 
the  fort,  nearly  midway  between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  The  town- 
site  is  a  beautiful  one,  the  land  dry  and  level,  and  just  the  right  distance 
from  the  mountains  to  give  one  a  distinct  view  of  them.  When  I  got 
back  from  Salt  Lake,  Boise  City  contained  about  a  dozen  buildings,  all 
told,  and  very  temporary  afifairs  at  that.  This  was  destined  to  be  the 
future  capital  of  a  great  and  prosperous  state,  but  who  knew  it  then? 
I  certainly  did  not,  for  one,  or  else  I  might  have  made  my  fortune  right 
there,  as  town  lots  could  have  been  bought  for  a  trifle,  and  land  all  around 
could  have  been  obtained  by  merely  filing  a  claim  upon  it,  but  so  it  is, 
we  cannot  look  into  the  future.  A  fortune  could  be  very  easily  made  if 
one's  foresight  was  as  good  as  one's  hindsight,  but  it  is  not,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  about  it. 

The  spring  of  1863,  before  the  town  was  laid  out,  my  brother,  Darius 
Teeter,  Tom  Davis, -'^  Frank  Davis  and  Wm.  Ritchey,^!  who  had  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  company,  located  a  ranch,  and  built  a  cabin  on 
the  ground  where  a  portion  of  the  city  now  stands,  so  that  this  cabin 
was  virtually  the  first  building  ever  erected  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  capital  of  Idaho,  and  they  were  the  original  pioneers  of  the  place. 
This  is  history  and  there  are  men  living  today  that  will  bear  me  out  in 
this  assertion. 

I  had  not  heard  one  word  from  Mr.  Purvine  from  the  time  I  left  him 
near  Raft  River  until  I  had  been  back  about  two  weeks,  when  one  day 
he  put  in  an  appearance.  He  told  me  that  they  had  gotten  along  nicely, 
and  had  made  as  good  time  as  could  be  expected;  that  the  train  then  was 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Boise  City,  and  had  gone  into  camp  where 
water  and  grass  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  resting  and  recruiting 
the  stock.  I  lost  no  time  in  going  down  to  the  valley,  Mr.  Purvine  accom- 
panying me,  and  when  we  got  to  his  ranch  I  was  pretty  near  played  out, 
as  I  had  traveled  about  thirty-two  miles  that  day  on  foot,  over  a  rough, 
mountainous  road.  However,  after  a  night's  rest  I  was  all  right  again 
and  ready  for  business. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  take  Mr.  Purvine's  horse  (as  I  had  no 
horse  of  my  own)  and  ride  out  to  Prather  &  McCrary's  encampment  and 
pilot  them  in,  and  so,  by  one  o'clock  p.m.  I  was  in  the  saddle  and  on  my 
way,  and  reached  the  encampment  just  before  sunset.  I  then  turned  out 
my  horse,  or  Mr.  Purvine's  rather,  to  graze  with  the  stock  belonging  to 
the  train.  This  was  according  to  Mr.  Purvine's  orders,  being  the  same 
horse  he  had  ridden  through  from  Salt  Lake  and  being  used  to  the  train  stock, 
he  said  the  horse  would  not  be  inclined  to  leave.  But  when  I  arose  the  next 
morning  the  horse  was  missing.  Myself  and  some  of  the  train  men  scoured 
the  country  in  search  of  him  for  some  distance  around,  but  could  not  find 
any  trace  of  his  whereabouts.  What  had  become  of  him  we  could  not 
tell,  but  in  all  probability  the  horse  had  been  stolen.  From  what  we 
could  learn  from  the  night  herder  we  came  to  this  conclusion.  He  said 
that  about  midnight  a  party  of  some  two  or  three  men,  leading  or  driving 
a  small  gang  of  horses,  passed  along  the  road  near  camp,  in  the  direction 
of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  horse  was  grazing  near 
the  roadside  when  they  passed  and  they  gathered  him  in  and  took  him 


23  Thomas  Jefferson  Davis,  born  in  Ohio,  1838,  and  his  brother,  Francis  Marion  Davis* 
came  west  with  a  company  of  seventy-five.  Mr.  Davis  drove  his  own  team  of  mules,  and  they 
came  by  way  of  Fort  Lemhi,  thence  to  Elk  City,  which  they  reached  July  I,  18(i2.  After  pro- 
ceeding to  the  northwest,  they  returned  to  Idaho  in  1863,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  planted 
the  first  commercial  apple  orchard  in  the  state.  It  consisted  of  7,000  apple  trees,  which  they 
purchased  at  $1.25  each.  The  brothers  became  successful,  influential  citizens  of  Boise,  where 
Frank  Davis  died  in  1891,  and  Tom  Davis  in  1908. 

24  William  Lowery  Kitchey  was  born  in  Indiana,  1831,  and  died  near  I'ullman,  Washing- 
ton, 1926.  Like  Darius  Teeter,  young  Kitchey  went  to  Pike's  Peak  in  1860  and  to  Idaho  in 
1862.  He  spent  the  winter  of  '62-'63  in  Boise  Basin,  and  in  a  manuscript  in  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  Mr.  Ititchey  gives  a  description  of  this  cabin  and  tells  how  they  constructed  it. 
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along.  Anyway,  when  we  reached  the  Boise  Valley  that  night  we  learned 
that  a  number  of  horses  owned  by  ranchmen  had  just  come  up  missing, 
and  so  the  fact  became  apparent  in  our  minds  at  least,  that  the  gentlemen 
that  passed  our  camp  at  midnight  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  gang 
of  horse  thieves,  and  that,  having  a  good  opportunity  to  steal  another 
horse,  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  them  to  resist,  and  so  they 
gathered  him  in. 

When  I  returned  to  Mr.  Purvine's  ranch,  and  had  given  him  all  the 
particulars  connected  with  my  misfortune,  he  exonerated  me  from  all 
blame,  and  said  as  I  was  out  on  his  business  as  well  as  my  own,  if  I  was 
willing  to  stand  one-half  the  loss  he  would  stand  the  other  half.  To  this 
proposition  I  agreed,  and  as  the  horse  was  valued  at  forty-five  dollars 
I  paid  him  twenty-two  and  a  half,  and  so  we  settled  the  matter,  and, 
I  think,  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

After  we  gave  up  looking  for  the  horse,  Prather  &  McCrary  ordered 
their  men  to  hitch  up  the  teams  and  by  ten  o'clock  were  ready  to  start 
out.  Instead  of  having  the  pleasure  that  morning  of  mounting  my  horse, 
as  I  had  expected,  I  mounted  a  freight  wagon  drawn  by  five  yoke  of  cattle 
and  rode  to  the  valley.  When  within  three  miles  of  Boise  City,  Prather 
&  McCrary  ordered  a  halt  and  went  into  camp,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  mountains.  It  was  now  past  the  middle  of  November  and  a  heavy 
depth  of  snow  was  liable  to  fall  in  the  mountains  at  any  time,  making 
the  roads  impassable,  and  they  could  see  it  and  were  becoming  alarmed. 
Many  of  their  cattle  were  getting  almost  worn  out,  thin  and  footsore, 
and  were  unable  to  go  farther. 

Disposing  of  the  Goods 

According  to  our  contract  with  them,  the  freight  had  to  be  delivered 
at  Idaho  City  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  what  to  do  under 
the  circumstances  they  could  not  tell.  Finally  they  told  us  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  fulfill  the  contract,  and  wanted  us  to  receive  the 
goods  at  Boise  City.  This,  of  course,  we  could  not  do,  as  the  town  was 
so  small  and  the  valley  so  sparsely  settled  that  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient demand  for  so  great  an  amount  of  supplies. 

While  pondering  over  the  situation  a  happy  thought  struck  us.  It 
was  this:  Perhaps  the  government  might  be  in  need  of  something  in  our 
line.  We  would  go  to  the  Fort  and  see.  Presenting  ourselves  to  the 
quartermaster,  we  told  him  our  business  and  what  we  had  to  sell.  He 
said  that  they  could  make  use  of  the  grain  and  offered  us  twenty-three 
cents  per  pound  for  all  the  grain  we  had,  but  said  they  would  need  nothing 
else.  We  asked  him  if  he  would  let  that  remain  as  a  standing  offer  until 
the  next  day.  His  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  We  then  went  back  to 
see  what  arrangements  we  could  make  with  the  freighters.  Our  contract 
with  them,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  to  deliver  the  freight  to  Idaho 
City  at  eight  cents  per  pound  in  gold  dust,  at  its  current  value.  We  told 
them  we  would  relieve  them  of  the  grain  if  they  would  rather  deliver  it 
at  Fort  Boise  for  eight  cents  per  pound  in  government  script.  This  they 
very  willingly  agreed  to  do,  and  so  drove  up  to  the  Fort  and  unloaded 
some  twenty-three  or  four  thousand  pounds  of  barley.  This  lightened 
up  their  wagons  so  that  they  thought,  by  selecting  the  strongest  and  best 
cattle,  they  could  deliver  the  balance  to  Idaho  City  without  much  trouble, 
unless  snow  should  catch  them  before  the  trip  could  be  made.  In  the 
meantime  Squires  and  Johnson  had  arrived,  and  as  they  had  to  deliver 
also  at  Idaho  City,  all  went  up  together  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright. 
Something  over  a  week  was  consumed  in  going  up  and  getting  back  to 
the  valley,  but  they  made  the  trip  all  right  and  before  any  snow  fell  in 
the  mountains. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  how  these  men  managed 
to  get  their  cattle  through  the  winter  in  that  northern  latitude  without 
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having  any  feed  provided  for  them.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Along  the 
base  of  these  mountains  are  sometimes  found  narrow  openings  leading 
out  into  the  main  valley,  and  by  following  up  these  passages  a  short 
distance  you  will  find  small  but  comparatively  level  tracts  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  grass,  and  completely  surrounded  by  high  elevations.  In 
such  a  place  the  winds  of  winter  cannot  penetrate,  and  the  sun  shining  in 
warms  up  the  atmosphere.  The  grass  which  cures  up  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  with  the  substance  still  remaining  in  the  blades, 
makes  feed  equal  to  the  best  timothy  and  clover.  It  was  in  such  a  place 
that  these  gentlemen  wintered  their  cattle  during  the  winter  of  sixty- 
three  and  four. 

McCrary,  Prather,  Squires  and  Johnson  are  the  men  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  hauling  and  delivering  the  first  freight  that  was  ever  shipped 
from  Utah  into  the  Boise  mines.  Myself,  my  brother  and  Mr,  Purvine 
were  the  first  projectors  of  the  scheme.  The  venture  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful one,  although  accompanied  with  much  risk  and  inconvenience. 
Our  flour  and  salt  we  worked  ofif  during  the  winter  at  a  very  good  profit, 
as  well  as  making  a  good  profit  on  our  grain  that  we  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment. When  it  was  all  disposed  of,  the  figuring  all  done  and  the  result  of 
the  undertaking  ascertained,  we  found  it  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Prather  &  McCrary  had  done  well,  but  we  had  made  a  better  thing. 
Mr.  Heard  also  made  a  good  strike.  I  think  he  sold  all  his  flour  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  making  a  clear  profit  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents 
on  every  pound. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  statement  was  made  on  a  foregoing 
page  that  the  freighters  loaded  one  or  two  wagons  with  freight  of  their 
own.  This  was  principally  fiour,  and  when  they  made  their  trip  to  Idaho 
City  they  were  compelled  to  leave  this  flour  behind,  as  they  had  all  they 
could  haul  without  it.  A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  our  goods,  Mr. 
McCrary  called  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  selling  us  the  flour  at  Boise 
City.  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  buy  it,  as  there  was  no  place 
in  town  to  store  it.  His  reply  was,  if  we  would  buy  the  flour  he  would 
furnish  storage.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
haul  it  down  to  town  and  leave  it  in  the  wagon  until  it  could  be  retailed 
out.  I  said  all  right,  if  he  would  do  that  we  would  buy  the  flour,  and  so 
the  contract  was  closed  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  five  thousand 
pounds.  I  immediately  repaired  to  Boise  City  and  took  possession  of  the 
flour.  The  wagon  containing  it  was  hauled  out  and  left  standing  in  front 
of  the  only  restaurant  in  town,  where  I  engaged  board  at  twelve  dollars 
per  week,  using  the  wagon  for  my  bedroom  and  the  flour  for  a  mattress. 
As  the  wagon  was  covered,  it  answered  a  very  good  purpose  for  a  sleeping 
room,  but  the  flour  sacks  made  rather  a  hard  couch  whereupon  to  lie,  but 
it  was  the  best  I  could  do,  and  so  I  commenced  business,  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  done  in  Boise  City.  It  took  me  about 
a  month  to  dispose  of  my  flour,  selling  only  a  sack  at  a  time,  and  when 
it  was  all  sold  out  I  found  that  I  had  cleared  something  over  one  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  in  this  transaction.  I  then  went  back  into  the  mountains, 
where  I  spent  the  balance  of  the  winter. 

Idaho  City 

As  Idaho  City  had  now  become  my  home  for  a  while,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  town  and  how  it  is  situated. 
Bannack  Creek  coming  down  from  the  north,  and  More's  Creek  from  the 
northeast,  form  a  junction  near  the  center  of  the  basin.  Just  above  the 
junction  of  these  streams,  and  between  them,  on  Bannack  Bar,  is  located 
Idaho  City.  By  this  time  it  had  got  to  be  a  mining  town  of  considerable 
importance,  containing  perhaps  sixty  saloons  and  one-half  as  many  stores. 
Main  Street,  running  parallel  with  the  creek  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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IDAHO  CITY  IN  1923 

View  looking  over  the  south  end  of  town,  sixty  years  after  Charles  Teeter  lived  there. 
Note  the  tailings  in  the  foreground.  The  surface  for  miles  around  the  town  is  covered  in  this 
manner. 


m^ 


MAIN  STREET,  IDAHO  CITY 
Showing  a  pack  string  after  provisions  to  take  into  the  hills. 
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range  of  hills  coming  down  between  the  creeks  on  the  other,  forms  the 
business  part  of  town.  On  this  street  at  that  time  nearly  all  the  business 
houses,  stores,  saloons,  restaurants,  bakeries,  butcher  shops,  etc.,  etc., 
were  located.  Crossing  Main  Street  at  right  angles  were  other  streets 
running  down  from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  Bannack  Creek.  These  streets 
contained  the  residence  buildings.  On  one  of  these  streets,  near  the  center 
of  town  and  just  above  Main  Street,  Thomas  Springstein,  my  brother  and 
myself  bought  a  house  and  lot.  The  lot  being  large  we  built  another 
house  on  it,  14  by  20,  and  a  story  and  a  half  high.  In  the  upper  part  of 
this  building  we  lived,  using  the  lower  part  for  a  store  room.  The  other 
house  we  rented  for  forty  dollars  per  month.  Soon  after  I  returned  from 
Salt  Lake  we  got  the  new  building  ready  for  occupancy,  but  not  before 
the  weather  had  gotten  to  be  pretty  cold.  Forty  dollars  was  paid  for 
a  sheet  iron  stove,  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  hay  enough  to  fill  a  couple 
of  bed  ticks,  two  temporary  bedsteads  made,  and  a  table  constructed  out 
of  pine,  and  we  were  ready  to  take  possession  of  our  new  house,  and 
commenced  batching. 

That  winter  was  a  dreary  one,  and  not  having  anything  to  do  after 
returning  from  Boise  City  the  time  dragged  heavily.  The  express  charges 
on  every  letter  we  wrote  or  received  was  fifty  cents,  so  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  pass  away  the  time  at  letter  writing,  as  the  pleasure  was  too 
expensive  to  be  indulged  in.  There  was  one  newspaper  published  in  the 
place,  called  The  Boise  News,^^  but  the  paper  only  cost  us  fifty  cents  per 
copy  and  could  be  easily  read  in  less  than  fifty  minutes.  Eastern  papers 
seldom  or  never  found  their  way  thus  far  into  the  wilderness,  but  occa- 
sionaly  we  could  buy  papers  published  in  Oregon  and  California,  but 
they  cost  us  one  dollar  per  copy,  so  that  reading  also  was  an  expensive 
indulgence.  All  mining  operations  had  been  suspended  since  winter  had 
closed  in  upon  us,  so  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  to  earn  one  solitary 
cent.  The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground  and  stillness  pervaded  the 
very  atmosphere.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  in  motion,  not  even  to  extin- 
guish a  lighted  candle  had  there  been  one  exposed  outside  the  house.  This 
was  owing  to  the  dense  forest  of  pine  that  surrounded  us  on  every  side, 
preventing  the  winds  of  winter  from  creeping  in.^s 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  just  how  we  were  situ- 
ated that  winter,  I  will  copy  from  a  letter  written  home,  dated  January 
the  31st,  1864: 

Sixty  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  I  wrote  you  last,  and  now, 
thinking  that  perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  I  will 
write.  We  (that  is,  Tom,  and  Darius,  and  myself)  are  together  this 
winter  keeping  batchelor's  hall.  Of  course  you  would  like  to  take 
a  peep  inside  our  house  and  see  what  we  have,  and  how  we  make  it; 
this  wish  shall  be  granted  as  far  as  possible.  Imagine  you  see  a  house 
14  by  20  feet  in  size  standing  with  end  fronting  the  south  upon  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  running  east  and  west.  Said  house 
is  a  frame  building  with  a  pair  of  sash  doors  and  a  large  window  in 
front  below,  and  also  a  large  window  in  front  above.  Imagine  that 
you  are  peeping  through  said  window  above,  from  the  outside.  With- 
in you  will  behold,  in  the  southwest  corner,  a  bedstead  of  home-made 
manufacture,  also  in  the  southeast  corner  you  will  see  another  bed- 
stead of  like  manufacture.  Almost  directly  opposite  said  window, 
and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  room  you  will  notice  a  sheet  iron 
cookstove,  whose  pipe  enters  a  brick  flue  extending  out  of  the  roof 
of  said  house.     Between  the  window  and  stove  you  could  not  fail 


the 
when 


2  5  The  lioine  News,  founded  by  Thos.  J.  and  John  S.  Butler,  was  the  second  newspaper  of 
Territory.     It  was  published  at  Idaho  City  from  September  29,  18H3,  to  October  22.  1864, 
?n  it  was  sold  and  the  name  changed  to  The  Idaho  World. 
2rt  Old-timers  like  to  tell  that  a  lighted  candle  could  be  carried  for  a  mile  or  more,  so  still 
1  the  air. 
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to  notice  a  table,  gotten  up  with  all  the  enginuity  Tom  could  display 
(for  he  it  was  that  made  iti.    At  this  I  sit  writing  this  letter. 

Scattered  over  the  floor  here  and  there  are  four  or  five  stools,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  chairs,  and  among  the  number  one  that  is  planted 
and  varnished  while  the  others  are  not.  In  the  northwest  corner  and 
at  the  landing  of  the  stairs  lies  piled  up  our  winter's  supply  of  provi- 
sions, while  in  the  northeast  corner  is  a  shelf,  upon  which  is  to  be 
seen  a  half  dozen  tin  cups,  as  many  tin  plates,  three  or  four  knives 
and  forks,  an  old  tin  oyster  can  (used  for  a  sugar  bowL,  a  small 
three-pint  tin  pail  (used  for  a  butter  plate i,  and  a  zinc  cup  with  a 
handle  (used  for  a  salt  cellar),  all  of  which  articles  change  places  twice 
every  day;  once  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then  again 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  the  floor  under  this  shelf 
is  the  woodbox,  constructed  of  rough  pine  lumber,  by  the  side  of 
which  stands  the  water  pail,  while  farther  along  can  be  seen  a  variety 
of  cooking  utensils,  such  as  a  frying  pan,  a  dripping  pan,  two  or  three 
camp  kettles,  a  teapot  and  coffeepot,  etc.,  etc.  This  constitutes  our 
batchelor  home. 

There  is  nothing  being  done,  or  can  be  done,  here  in  the  mines 
this  winter,  and  the  consequence  is  times  are  very  dull;  but  we  expect 
to  see  very  lively  times  here  in  the  spring,  for  not  less  than  fifty  or 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  will  be  taken  out  of  this  basin  daily, 
until  the  water  fails,  and  money  will  make  good  times  anywhere. 
We  are  having  considerable  snow  here  this  winter.  Snow  is  about 
two  feet  deep  now  in  this  city,  but  back  a  few  miles  on  the  elevated 
mountains  that  constitute  the  rim  of  the  basin,  snow  is  said  to  be 
from  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  The  deeper  and  the  more  snow  we  have, 
the  more  gold  we  will  take  out,  and  so  let  it  snow,  as  it  is  doing  today. 
I  am  glad  to  see  it,  and  hope  to  see  three  or  four  feet  more  fall  before 
spring.  The  mines  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with  gamblers  and  out- 
laws, and  the  consequence  is  there  is  a  good  deal  of  shooting  and 
stabbing  going  on;  several  cases  have  happened  here  already  this 
winter.  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  there  was  a  man  shot  by 
another  in  Placerville,  a  mining  town  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
here.  Another  shooting  affray  I  will  mention,  that  happened  at 
Beaunavista,-"  a  little  place  just  across  the  creek. 

There  was  a  party  at  one  of  the  houses  over  there  about  ten  days 
ago.  During  the  night  sometime  a  row  occurred  between  two  different 
parties,  when  a  couple  of  men  rushed  out,  drew  their  revolvers  and 
fired  three  shots  into  the  room,  that  was  crowded  with  people.  Two 
of  the  shots  took  effect,  one  killing  a  man  by  the  name  of  Seely,  the 
other  wounding  another  man  in  the  knee,  crippling  him  for  life. 
The  perpetrators  were  arrested,  examined  before  a  justice  court,  one 
of  them  acquitted,  and  the  other  lodged  in  jail  to  await  the  sitting 
of  the  circuit  court,  which  comes  off  next  month.  I  could  mention 
other  cases  of  a  like  character,  but  my  space  will  not  permit.  Enough 
has  been  written,  however,  to  convince  you  that  we  have  a  set  of 
desperadoes  among  us.  This  class  is  about  the  first  to  reach  a  mining 
camp  after  it  has  been  discovered. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  N.  Teeter. 

The  above  is  only  a  few  extracts  from  my  letter  of  January  31,  as 
I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  copy  it  in  full. 


2  7  Buena  Vista  was  a  small  settlement  which  sprang  up  on  Elk  Creek  at  the  same  time 
that  Idaho  City  was  located  on  More's  Creek,  in  December  of  1862.  It  was  really  a  suburb 
of  the  latter  town,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  Hat,  but  it  was  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground 
called  Buena  Vista  Bar.  Here  the  first  cemetery  was  laid  out  earlv  in  1863,  also  the  county 
jail  was  built  in  the  winter  of  1863-64  at  a  cost  o"f  $8,080.00  in  gold 'dust.  This  Boise  County 
jail  was  used  as  the  Territorial  Penitentiary.     (See  cut.) 
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BOISE  COUNTY  JAIL,  IDAHO  CITY 

About  the  only  outdoor  exercise  instituted  during  the  winter  was 
coasting,  or  tobogganing,  as  it  pleased  the  boys  to  call  it.  There  being 
plenty  of  snow  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  declivity,  this  became  a  favorite 
amusement  for  the  miners.  Supplying  themselves  with  slides  six  or  eight 
feet  in  length  and  six  inches  wide,  turned  up  a  little  at  one  end,  they 
would  climb  the  hill  bordering  the  town  on  the  east,  and  putting  a  slide 
on  each  foot,  start  down  the  street  with  such  velocity  that  they  would 
not  come  to  a  standstill  until  they  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
Some  were  there  that  used  sleds  instead,  well  constructed,  shod  with  steel 
shoes,  painted,  and  even  varnished,  with  some  big  name  they  had  given 
it  put  on  in  fancy  style.  The  principal  street  for  this  business  was  the 
one  on  which  we  lived,  and  many  an  hour  during  that  winter  did  we  spend 
watching  the  coasters  as  they  shot  by  our  door  with  the  velocity  of  a 
locomotive.  It  was  a  dangerous  business,  or  pastime  rather,  but  reck- 
lessness seems  to  be  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  American  people.  I  do 
not  remember  that  anyone  was  killed,  but  several  were  badly  hurt,  and 
some  few  had  limbs  broken,  but  still  it  was  persisted  in  and  kept  up  as 
long  as  the  snow  lasted. 

Spring  at  last  came,  and  there  being  no  frost  in  the  ground,  mining 
operations  commenced  with  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It  was  truly  won- 
derful to  see  the  effect-  it  produced  in  the  mines.  All  was  now  bustle 
and  commotion.  All  over  the  mines  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  animated  with  new  life.  Water  was  plentiful 
and  the  prospect  was  encouraging.  The  gold  dust  was  in  the  ground  and 
the  means  at  hand  to  separate  it  from  the  sand  and  gravel.  Sluice  boxes 
were  placed  in  position,  quicksilver  put  into  them,  the  requisite  amount 
of  water  turned  through,  and  the  pick  and  shovel  brought  into  use.  Men 
with  robust  constitutions  and  strong  arms  were  in  demand,  and  six  dollars 
per  day  was  freely  offered.  There  had  been  several  ditches  completed 
the  year  before  and  hundreds  of  claims  were  now  covered  by  them,  and 
everybody  expected  to  see  money  plentiful  once  more;  nor  were  they  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations,  for  money  did  become  plentiful,  and 
everyone  was  happy. 

Thomas  Springstein,  Darius  and  myself  could  not  v?ry  well  resist  tlie 
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temptation  to  try  our  fortune,  too,  at  mining,  and  so,  after  looking  ove 
the  mines  and  posting  ourselves  as  best  we  could  in  regard  to  the  riches^ 
deposits,  concluded  to  buy  a  claim  or  an  interest  in  one  on  Buenavista 
Bar,  We  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  fourth  interest  in  one  in 
said  bar,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  so,  putting  in  five  hundred 
apiece,  we  made  the  purchase  and  took  possession  with  the  other  owners. 

The  claim  we  bought  an  interest  in  had  barely  been  opened,  but  the 
first  claim  above  it  on  the  bar,  and  also  the  first  claim  below,  were  opened 
and  worked  to  some  extent  the  year  before,  and  proved  to  be  very  rich, 
and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  ours,  lying  between  them,  was 
also  rich.  A  few  days  after  making  this  investment  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  our  new  house  and  that  portion  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stood. 
Tom  Springstein  was  opposed  to  the  sale,  but  Darius  and  I  insisted  on 
making  it,  and  so  we  had  to  compromise,  Tom  taking  the  other  house  at 
what  it  was  worth,  and  we  the  new  one.  When  the  arrangement  had  been 
made  we  closed  the  sale,  receiving  seven  hundred  dollars  for  it,  cash  in 
hand.  Having  to  give  immediate  possession,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  our 
mining  property  and  moved  in. 

Not  having  much  inclination  to  use  the  pick  and  shovel,  and  thinking 
I  could  make  wages  at  some  business  that  would  be  more  congenial  to 
my  nature,  I  concluded  to  let  the  boys  take  charge  of  the  claim  and 
I  would  try  my  fortune  at  something  else.  As  I  had  always  had  a  great 
desire  to  visit  Oregon  and  California,  and  thinking  perhaps  I  would  never 
have  a  better  opportunity,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  business 
with  pleasure  and  make  a  trip  to  San  Francisco. 


Again  the  Wanderlust 

I  would  go  down  and  buy  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  and  ship  them 
into  the  mines.  If  I  made  anything,  well  and  good,  and  if  not  the  pleasure 
and  gratification  the  trip  would  afford  me  would  amply  pay  me  for  my 
time.  With  this  object  in  view  I  purchased  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  on  the  morning  of  March  the  26th,  1864,  turned  my  back  to  the  city 
and  rode  away.    I  concluded  to  keep  a  diary  of  this  trip. 

March  the  26th,  1861^: 

Left  Idaho  City,  Idaho  Territory,  for  Oregon  on  horseback.  The 
weather  stormy  and  cold,  mining  operations  just  commenced.  Stayed 
over  night  at  what  is  called  the  Fifteen-Mile  House.  Bill,  six  dollars  for 
myself  and  horse. 

March  the  27th: 

Morning  clear  and  cold;  started  on  my  journey  about  7  o'clock;  found 
grass  good  on  Grimes  Creek.  Arrived  at  Fort  Boise  about  one  o'clock, 
where  I  halted  a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceeded  to  Boise  City,  where 
I  dined,  and  fed.  This  business  being  over,  I  sought  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
W^m.  Purvine,  where  I  spent  the  night — spanceled  my  mare  and  turned 
her  out  on  the  river  bottom  to  graze. 

March  28th: 

I  awoke  this  morning  bright  and  early — found  the  weather  stormy — 
started  out  in  quest  of  my  mare  and  after  an  hour's  search  found  her  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  brought  her  in,  ate  my  breakfast,  saddled  her 
and  went  back  to  the  Fort  on  an  errand  of  business.  Returned  soon  and 
turned  in  for  the  day,  as  it  continued  stormy. 

Tuesday,  March  the  29th: 

This  morning  we — ^that  is,  Smily  Purvine  and  myself — made  prepara- 
tions for  starting  on  our  journey,  as  he  was  going  to  accompany  me,  and 
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saddled  up  accordingly,  but  before  we  were  off  it  commenced  raining, 
and  so  we  abandoned  our  purpose  for  the  day.  Just  before  night  I  went 
up  to  Boise  City,  two  miles  distant,  bought  a  few  pounds  of  oats  for 
30  cents  per  pound,  and  returned  to  Mr.  Purvine's,  where  I  spent  another 
night. 

Wednesday,  March  the  30th: 

The  weather  being  fair,  we  set  out  this  morning  about  seven  o'clock, 
arrived  at  the  Payette  River  about  one  o'clock  p.m.,  where  we  let  our 
horses  bait  on  green  grass  a  half  hour,  and  then  set  out  again,  going 
down  the  river,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset  put  up  for  the 
night  at  a  log  hotel  kept  by  Thompson.  About  eight  o'clock  this  evening 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Miller  arrived  from  below  with  four  Dutch  Hurdy 
Gurdy  girls^^  and  stopped  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  March  the  31st: 

Having  breakfast  in  good  season,  we  were  on  our  way  rejoicing  by 
seven  o'clock.  Seven  miles  travel  brought  us  to  the  ford  of  the  Payette. 
The  river  was  deep  and  the  current  rapid;  however,  we  crossed  with  but 
little  difficulty.  A  few  more  miles  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Snake  at  what  is  called  Central  Ferry. ^9  This  ferry  is  situated  a  few 
rods  below  the  mouth  of  the  Payette,  five  miles  below  the  Malheur'^'^  and 
twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Boise  River.  The  width  of  the 
Snake  at  this  point  is  195  yards,  and  depth  at  a  low  stage  of  water  twenty- 
five  feet.  Our  ferry  bill  was  $1.50,  75  cents  per  horse.  Being  now  in  the 
valley  of  the  Snake  River,  we  took  a  look  around  us,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  what  we  saw. 

To  the  north  lay  the  Salmon  River  range  of  mountains,  with  their 
snow-capped  summits.  To  the  south  lay  the  Malheur  Mountains,  and 
everywhere  within  the  valley  sagebrush  covered  the  ground.  About  half 
past  seven,  after  forty-five  miles  ride,  and  without  dinner,  we  arrived  at 
Miller's,"^  •  where  we  are  putting  up  for  the  night.  Spring  flowers  have 
greeted  us  occasionally  during  the  day.  This  evening  we  are  being  saluted 
by  the  bellowing  of  a  thousand  bull-frogs. 

Friday,  April  the  1st,  186U'- 

This  morning  upon  arising  and  looking  about  me,  I  found  that  we 
were  on  Burnt  River,  a  fact  that  I  was  not  aware  of  before.  Burnt  River 
is  a  rapid,  deep,  but  narrow  stream,  tributary  to  the  Snake,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  burnt  appearance  of  the  mountains  through  which  it 


28  Saloons  were  more  numerous  in  all  mining  towns  than  any  other  class  of  business,  and 
as  gambling  was  usually  an  adjunct,  every  effort  possible  was  exerted  to  make  them  attractive. 
Talented  musicians  were  employed  at  high  salaries,  and  not  infrequently  girls,  called  "Hurdy- 
Gurdies,"  were  engaged  to  dance  with  all  comers  who  desired  that  kind  of  amusement  at  the 
nominal  price  of  fifty  cents  per  dance,  and  the  drinks  for  self  and  partner,  which  cost  fifty  cents 
more,  or  one  dollar  net  per  dance. 

The  girls  were  engaged  by  the  proprietors  of  the  "social  resorts"  in  sets  of  four,  with  a 
chaperone,  who  accompanied  them  at  all  times. 

They  were  almost  invariably  German  girls,  and  although  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  rough  people  and  sometimes  witnessed  even  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  the  rude, 
generous  chivalry  of  the  mountain  men,  some  of  whom  were  always  found  in  these  resorts, 
was  a  guarantee  of  protection  from  violence,  and  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those  of  modern 
times,  these  girls  were  pure  women,  who  simply  did  the  work  they  had  bargained  to  do,  and 
when  their  contracts  expired,  most  of  them  married  men  whose  acquaintance  they  had  made 
while  pursuing  their  vocation,  the  men  who  knew  them  best,  and  with  the  money  they  had 
earned  by  dancing  with  "Wild  liill,"  "Texas  Pete,"  and  others,  helped  to  buy  a  home  for 
themselves  and  husbands.  The  poor  girls,  and  they  danced  only  because  they  were  poor,  had 
kind  hearts  and  wonderful  patience  and  forbearance. 

They  proved  themselves  loyal  wives  and  tender,  affectionate  mothers.  Most  of  them  have 
gone  to  render  their  final  account,  but  some  of  their  children  remain  in  Idaho,  the  land  «)f  their 
mothers'  adoption,  honored  and  respected  citizens.  W.  J.  McC'onnel's  "Early  History  of 
Idaho,"  page  l.'JH. 

2"  McConnell  and  Driggs  in  "Frontier  Law"  give  details  of  Central  Ferry. 

■<0  Because  Indians  of  that  locality  stoU' furs  from  their  caches  near  t  he  river,  trappers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  named  this  river  "Malheur."  the  "Kvil  Hour"  or  "unlucky  stream." 

3  1  "Frontier  Law,"  by  McConnell  and  Driggs,  gives  this  as  Miller's  Station. 
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runs.  Our  journey  this  day  had  been  up  the  deep  canyon  through  which 
the  river  flows.  We  fed  and  dined  today  about  twenty-five  miles  above 
Miller's,  at  what  is  called  the  Central  House.  At  this  point  we  left 
Burnt  River.  Eleven  miles  farther  on  and  our  day's  travel  was  ended. 
Two  of  us  have  paid  out  this  day  thirteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents  for 
traveling  expenses  alone.  I  have  never  before  traveled  through  a  country 
where  one's  purse  lightens  up  as  fast  while  traveling  over  the  same  dis- 
tance as  it  does  here. 

Our  meals  cost  us  one  dollar  each,  our  grain  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
and  horses  to  hay  over  night  one  to  two  dollars  per  head.  Although  we 
furnished  our  own  conveyance  and  sleep  in  our  own  blankets,  which  we 
carry  with  us,  it  costs  us  something  over  twenty  cents  per  mile  to  travel 
in  this  God-forsaken  country. 

Saturday,  April  2d: 

We  left  the  Straw  ranch,  where  we  stayed  last  night,  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  about  nine  o'clock  a.m.  reached  the  divide  between  the  Burnt 
and  Powder  rivers.  At  this  point  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. Two  hours  more  travel  brought  us  to  the  Powder  River  Valley. 
Here  Mr.  Purvine  met  his  brother,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Boise  City, 
and  after  some  consultation  with  each  other,  Smily  concluded  to  return 
to  Boise  City  with  him,  and  so  I  was  left  to  finish  my  journey  alone.  This 
did  not  suit  me  very  well,  but  I  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
situation  and  make  the  best  of  it  I  could.  I  dined  today  at  Hing's  ranch, 
distant  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Straw  ranch.  Dinner  being  over 
I  had  concluded  to  stay  over  night.  The  road  first  touches  Powder  River 
at  this  place.  The  stream  is  somewhat  muddy,  caused  by  the  gold  mining 
done  at  Auburn,  twenty-five  miles  above  here.  This  valley  is  very  ele- 
vated and  covered  with  sagebrush. 

Sunday,  April  the  3d,  1861^: 

This  morning  is  windy  and  cold,  but  the  wind  is  on  my  back.  Fifteen 
miles  travel  brings  me  to  the  foot  of  the  divide  between  the  Powder  River 
and  the  Grande  Ronde.  Another  hour's  ride  and  I  am  at  the  summit — 
here  perfect  winter  reigns.  The  wind  blows  a  gale,  so  hard  indeed  that 
I  can  scarcely  sit  upon  my  horse.  The  snow  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
depth  on  the  ground,  and  the  atmosphere  full.  Another  hour  and  I  am 
in  the  valley  of  the  Grande  Ronde.  The  valley  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  is  the  most  beautiful  valley  my  eyes  ever 
beheld.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  mountains  well  timbered  down 
to  their  very  base.  The  land  has  just  been  located  by  actual  settlers,  and 
is  being  rapidly  improved.  Lagrande,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  range, 
is  the  grand  depot  of  the  valley  and  is  where  I  stop  for  the  night,  after 
a  ride  of  thirty  miles  this  day. 

Monday,  April  the  l^th: 

After  breakfasting,  I  set  out  to  cross  the  mountains.  I  have  traveled 
alone  during  the  whole  day,  and  am  now  safely  ensconced  at  what  is 
called  Lee's  encampment, ^2  distant  twenty-five  miles  from  Lagrande. 
Last  night  my  bed  was  among  flowers,  but  tonight  it  is  in  the  region  of 
vast  fields  of  snow,  from  two  to  six  feet  deep.  The  first  fifteen  miles  of 
my  road  this  day  was  very  muddy  indeed,  but  the  last  ten  miles  has 


32  "Lee's  Encampment  was  the  place  upon  which  Henry  A.  G.  Lee  had  waited  for  the 
immigrants  of  1844.  Lee,  who  was  a  member  of  the  train  of  1843,  was  commissioned  by 
Dr.  Elijah  White  as  Indian  sub-agent  to  encounter  the  party  of  1844  among  the  Cayuse  and 
assist  in  the  trading  between  Indians  and  immigrants,  and  thus  protect  both  parties.  The 
policy  did  not  prove  successful.  .  .  .  Lee  emigrated  from  the  southwestern  states,  and 
immediately  became  a  leader  in  Oregon  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  1845,  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  Cayus-e  War  of  1847-48,  during  which  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  to 
succeed  Joel  Palmer."  Thwaites'  "Early  Western  Travels"  {Palmer's  Journal),  Vol.  30, 
page  110. 
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been  excellent  sleighing.    The  road  has  been  a  lonely  one,  for  most  of  the 
way  it  has  led  through  a  dense  forest  of  pine. 

Tuesday,  April  5th: 

Last  night  about  six  inches  more  snow  was  added  to  what  we  already 
had,  so  that  if  the  sleighing  was  excellent  before  it  can  be  called  super- 
excellent  now.  Again  I  am  on  my  journey.  Fifteen  miles  travel  and  the 
Blue  Mountains  are  crossed,  and  while  I  write  these  lines  am  in  the 
Umatilla  Valley  baiting  my  horse  on  the  finest  grass  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  in  height.  The  Blue  Mountain  chain  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Oregon,  and  extends  north  and  south.  They  are  not  like  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  an  elevated  and  abrupt  chain,  but  have  much  comparatively 
level  land,  and  also  that  which  is  fertile  is  found  upon  the  range.  The 
timber  is  generally  large  and  consists  principally  of  pine,  although  I 
noticed  some  fir,  hemlock  and  cedar.  It  is  all,  however,  of  the  evergreen 
order.  Tonight  I  stop  at  Swift's  Hotel  on  the  Umatilla  River,  after  a 
ride  of  thirty  miles,  there  is  extending  from  Lee's  encampment  to  this 
place,  an  Indian  Reservation.  It  belongs  to  the  Umatilla  Indians,  who 
occupy  it  and  are  farming  upon  the  river  bottoms  to  some  extent.  Raising 
horses,  however,  they  seemed  to  succeed  best  at,  for  the  table  lands  border- 
ing upon  the  bottoms  seem  to  be  covered  with  them.  I  am  informed  that 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  have  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred — how 
numerous  the  Indians  themselves  are  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Their 
habitations  are  mere  wigwams  scattered  up  and  down  the  river. 

Wednesday,  April  6th: 

After  a  ride  of  thirty  miles,  I  have  reached  Butter  Creek,  where  I  spend 
the  night.  I  crossed  the  Umatilla  the  last  time  ten  miles  from  here;  at 
that  place  the  timber  on  the  bottom  was  all  leaved  out,  and  everything 
wore  the  appearance  of  early  June  in  my  native  state.  Upon  the  Uma- 
tilla below  the  Indian  Reservation  is  the  second  permanent  settlement 
I  have  yet  seen  in  Oregon.  The  farmers  have  their  crops  all  in,  and  most 
of  them  are  all  up  green.  I  greatly  feel  the  need  of  a  traveling  companion. 
This  trudging  along  day  after  day  all  alone,  through  a  strange  country, 
with  no  one  to  converse  with,  is  not  so  pleasant  as  one  may  suppose. 
Could  I  have  a  good  social  companion,  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  journey 
would  be  greatly  increased.  The  first  objects  of  interest  that  met  my 
sight  today  were  Mount  St.  Helens,  in  Washington  Territory,  and  Mount 
Hood  in  Oregon,  which  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  as  I  gained  the 
summit  of  a  hill  over  which  my  route  lay.  They  appear  like  two  immense 
balls  of  snow  resting  upon  the  distant  horizon.  Upon  making  some 
inquiries  of  the  landlord  at  this  place  respecting  this  country,  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  traveled  some  two  thousand  miles  upon  the  western  coast, 
and  that  he  regards  this  very  section  that  I  am  now  in  as  the  best  stock 
growing  region  he  has  ever  yet  seen.  He  says  that  horses  get  too  fat  on 
grass  alone,  so  fat  that  they  are  not  as  serviceable  as  they  would  be  in 
a  leaner  condition.  He  also  tells  me  that  he  commenced  seeding  in  Janu- 
ary and  by  the  20th  of  February  had  his  crops  all  in. 

Thursday,  April  7th: 

Again  I  am  on  my  way.  I  only  ride  a  short  distance  before  I  discover 
a  revolver  in  the  road.  I  dismount — pick  it  up — examine  it,  and  find  it 
to  be  a  Colt's  Navy.  I  put  it  in  my  belt,  and  ride  on  rejoicing  over  my 
good  luck,  thinking  that  this  find  makes  me  even  on  that  score,  for  I  lost 
an  excellent  one  myself  only  last  fall,  but  I  did  not  have  long  to  rejoice, 
for  a  few  miles  travel  brought  me  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  said  as  we 
passed  each  other,  'Please  take  a  little  notice  as  you  travel  along,  for 
I  lost  a  navy  on  this  road  last  night  somewhere  as  I  passed  along."  I 
asked  him  to  describe  the  lost  article,  which  he  did,  and  being  satisfied 
from  the  description  he  gave  that  the  revolver  belonged  to  him,  I  produced 
it,  asking  him  if  that  was  his  revolver.    Being  answered  in  the  aflirmative, 
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I  handed  it  to  him,  he  thanking  me  very  kindly.  The  day  has  been 
beautiful  and  the  weather  warm.  Thirty-two  miles  travel  this  day  has 
brought  me  to  Willow  Creek. 

Friday,  April  8th,  186 U: 

Last  night  it  rained  some  and  this  morning  it  is  cloudy  and  cool,  and 
the  birds  are  singing  a  merry  tune,  and  everything  reminds  me  of  my 
boyhood  days  when  I  used  to  start  out  on  a  fish  or  hunt  after  an  April 
shower.  I  have  just  visited  the  cowyard  in  order  to  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stock.  I  find  the  landlord  keeps  twenty  cows.  They  have  all 
come  in,  and  some  have  calves  a  week  old  and  some  a  month  old,  and  not 
one  among  them  but  what  is  excellent  beef.  A  finer  lot  of  cows  I  have 
never  before  seen.  I  am  informed  that  they  have  not  had  a  pound  of 
hay  or  fodder  during  the  whole  winter,  and  so  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
what  the  Butter  Creek  landlord  told  me  is  true,  that  this  is  the  finest 
stock  country  in  the  world,  but  when  this  is  said  of  the  country  all  is  said 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  is  my  humble  opinion. 

In  talking  with  the  hotel  keeper  at  this  place,  I  was  somewhat  amused. 
About  this  region  he  says  that  'This  country  is  good  for  nothing  except 
to  make  money  in."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  independent  fortunes 
can  be  made  by  going  into  the  business  for  which  the  country  is  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  To  give  eastern  people  a  better  understanding  of  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  how  the  country  is  situated,  I  will  give  a  short  description 
of  it.  The  region  of  country  over  which  I  am  traveling  at  this  time  is 
the  portion  lying  between  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Cascade 
range  on  the  west,  which  is  in  extent  east  and  west  150  miles  and  composes 
a  vast  rolling  plain  through  which  several  streams  course  their  way, 
emptying  their  waters  into  the  Columbia  River.  Upon  these  streams  are 
narrow  strips  of  bottom  lands,  and  these  lands  are  all  that  can  be  con- 
sidered susceptible  of  cultivation.  These  bottoms  can  be  irrigated  if  irri- 
gation is  required,  while  other  portions  of  the  country  cannot  be.  The 
plains  are  covered  everywhere  with  a  very  excellent  quality  of  grass,  called 
bunch  grass,  on  account  of  its  standing  in  bunches  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart  all  over  the  ground  like  hills  of  beans.  This  grass  springs  up  in 
January,  is  nourished  by  the  spring  rains,  and  becomes  fully  matured  by 
the  first  of  June,  when  the  hot,  dry  season  begins,  and  cures  it  as  com- 
pletely as  ever  the  grass  in  an  eastern  meadow  was  cured  after  being  cut 
dowm.  Being  thus  cured,  the  substance  remains  in  the  grass,  and  as  there 
seldom  is  any  snow  during  the  winter  to  cover  it,  all  that  stock  have  to  do 
is  to  go  about  and  fill  up  on  it  as  they  would  fill  themselves  on  hay  scat- 
tered in  a  barnyard. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a  light  colored  loam,  is  not  turfted 
over,  and  mellow  as  a  garden.  I  stop  on  John  Day's  River  tonight  after 
a  ride  of  twenty-five  miles.  There  is  a  ferry  at  this  place — ferrage  bill, 
one  dollar  for  a  single  horse.  I  stop  earlier  than  usual  tonight,  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  this  place  or  go  on  sixteen  miles  farther  to  the  next 
water.  I  would  here  state  that  throughout  this  whole  extent  of  country 
lying  between  the  two  ranges  water  is  very  scarce,  the  streams  are  from 
ten  to  thirty  miles  apart,  and  consequently  the  public  houses  are  some 
distance  apart,  for  nobody  can  live  where  there  is  no  water,  and  as  for 
obtaining  water  by  digging,  I  think  that  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  streams  are  mostly  down  in  deep  canyons  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  would  here  mention  that 
this  is  the  most  windy  country  on  the  continent,  for  I  am  informed  that 
the  wind  blows  here  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  at  times  so 
steady  and  strong  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  or  beast  to  travel 
against  it.  For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  traveling  the  most  of  the 
time  on  the  old  emigrant  trail. -^^  And  I  have  noticed  in  many  places  the 
road  is  worn  down  several  feet  below  the  surface,  caused  by  the  wind 

33  Old  Oregon  Trail. 
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blowing  the  dust  out  of  the  road  as  fast  as  the  hoofs  of  animals  cut  it 
loose.  In  some  places  the  road  is  worn  so  deep  that  while  riding  along 
my  head  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  most 
countries  it  is  the  water  that  gutters  the  road,  but  in  this  it  is  the  wind. 

Saturday,  April  9th: 

This  day  I  have  traveled  thirty-three  miles  and  stop  tonight  on  Ten 
Mile  Creek.  About  four  o'clock  I  crossed  the  Deschutes  River. ^^  It  is 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  flows  through  a  canyon  a  thousand  feet  in 
depth;  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  grand — huge  piles  of 
granite  rock  lay  heaped  on  every  side,  just  as  nature  left  it  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  I  noticed  some  horses  as  I  came  down  on 
this  creek,  that  belong  to  some  of  the  settlers  here,  and  no  doubt  have 
been  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  before 
saw  horse  flesh  so  plump.  They  were  so  fat  that  they  could  scarcely 
waddle  along.  This  grass  certainly  has  a  fattening  quality  about  it  that 
no  other  grass  possesses. 

The  Columbia  River 

Sunday,  April  10th,  186 If: 

Sunday  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  considered  a  day  of  rest,  but  to  the 
fast  man  of  the  Far  West  it  seldom  is.  Traders  and  merchants  in  all 
mining  sections  on  this  coast  do  more  business  upon  this  day  than  any 
other  two  days  of  the  week.  And  as  custom  regulates  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  so  likewise  I  must  be  regulated  by  it,  and  consequently  will  order  my 
horse  and  be  on  my  way.  Twelve  miles  ride  has  brought  me  to  the  Dalls, 
where  I  propose  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  also  the  night. 
Dalls'^^  is  situated  on  the  Columbia  River  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  and  is  a  town  of  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  Columbia  is  navigable  for  steamers  at  this  place.  As  I  write  one  had 
just  made  its  appearance  from  below.  As  she  advances  I  perceive  she  is 
called  the  Iris.  There  are  three  steamers  plying  between  the  Cascades 
and  the  Dalls,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  Above  the  Dalls  the  river 
is  also  navigable,  and  likewise  below  the  Cascades,  and  around  each  (that 
is,  the  Cascades  and  Dalls;,  there  is  a  railroad,  the  only  railroad  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Mount  Hood  appears  to  be  distant  in  a  southwesterly 
course  from  this  place  about  thirty  miles  and  looks  down  from  her  lofty 
summit  over  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  surface.  It  is  the  loftiest 
and  most  majestic  looking  peak  I  have  ever  beheld. 

Monday,  April  11th: 

I  have  concluded  to  lay  over  today,  my  object  for  so  doing  is  to  try 
to  dispose  of  my  horse,  that  I  might  proceed  on  my  journey  by  water,  as 
the  Cascade  range  is  difficult  to  cross  on  horseback  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Tuesday,  April  12th,  ISGW- 

Today  I  sold  my  horse  and  tomorrow  morning  I  take  passage  on  a 
steamer  for  Portland.*^"  ........ 


34  Deschutes  River  was  named  "Riviere  Des  Chutes,"  i.e.  River  of  the  Falls,  by  French 
Canadian  trappers. 

•'5  In  1854  a  little  town  which  had  grown  up  around  the  mission  established  by  Daniel  Lee. 
nephew  of  Jason  Lee,  in  18.'}8,  was  named  the  county  seat  of  Wasco  County,  Oregon,  at  The 
Dalles,  the  only  settlement  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Columbia  River  and  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains. 

«J6  For  brevity's  sake,  we  must  skip  Mr.  Teeter's  account  of  his  travels,  except  to  quote 
that  while  in  Portland  he  visited  a  Mr.  Beals,  who  emigrated  seventeen  years  previously  from 
the  same  county  and  township  where  Mr.  Teeter  lived  at  that  time:  namely,  p]!ba  Township. 
Dodge  (/ounty,  Wisconsin. 

He  sailed  on  the  "Brother  Jonathan"  April  20,  reaching  San  Francisc*)  April  23,  1864, 
stopping  at  the  What  ('heer  House,  which  he  called  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  city.  Here 
we  again  resume  his  narrative. 
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Golden  Butter 

When  I  left  Idaho  City,  I  had  no  idea  what  I  would  purchase  in  the 
way  of  supplies,  but  when  I  reached  San  Francisco,  I  knew  just  what  I 
would  buy.  At  that  time  nearly  all  the  freight  that  went  into  the  mines 
was  shipped  up  the  Columbia  River,  and  landed  at  Umatilla.  From  there 
it  was  either  packed  or  hauled  into  the  mines,  the  distance  being  three 
hundred  miles.  As  I  had  just  traveled  over  the  only  route  leading  from 
Umatilla  to  the  Boise  Basin,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  find  out  just 
what  there  was  on  the  road  going  in.  Whenever  I  would  meet  a  wagon 
train,  I  would  halt  and  engage  in  conversation  with  the  wagon  master, 
and  before  we  parted  would  know  exactly  what  he  was  loaded  with  in 
regard  to  provisions,  as  the  freight  was  all  exposed  to  view,  and  so  by  the 
time  I  had  reached  the  Umatilla  Valley  I  knew  butter  was  the  thing  to 
buy,  for  when  I  left  Idaho  City  it  was  very  scarce,  and  finding  but  little 
on  the  road,  I  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  article 
to  invest  in. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  butter  shipped  from  New  York, 
via  of  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  packed  in  large  firkins, 
and  called  "Isthmus"  butter,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  very 
best  of  butter,  and  knowing  this  I  was  not  afraid  to  "dip"  in  pretty 
heavily,  and  so  bought  twenty-one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds.  Then 
loading  it  on  a  steamship  for  Portland,  taking  passage  on  board  the  same 
boat,  I  hurried  back  to  the  mines  as  fast  as  possible,  spending  only  three 
or  four  days  in  the  city.  When  I  reached  Portland,  I  reloaded  it  on  a  river 
steamer  for  Umatilla,  also  taking  passage  on  the  same  steamer  myself, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  time  I  left  San  Francisco  my  butter 
was  safely  landed  at  Umatilla,  and  I  was  also  there.  By  some  hook  or 
crook,  I  hardly  know  how  it  happened,  Mr.  Squires  was  there,  too,  want- 
ing freight  for  the  mines,  and  as  he  lacked  just  about  the  amount  that 
I  had  of  making  out  his  loads,  I  gave  him  mine  to  haul.  After  seeing  it 
loaded  and  on  the  road  I  rested  easy,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  responsible 
man,  and  would  put  it  in  the  mines  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it 
there. 

Having  completed  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  my  freight, 
the  next  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  was  to  devise  some  means 
for  my  own  transportation.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  stage  line 
established  between  Umatilla  and  the  mines,  and  consequently  I  could 
not  take  the  stage,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  conveyance 
unless  I  hired  my  passage  with  Mr.  Squires  or  some  other  freighter;  but 
this  I  did  not  like  to  do,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a  day  was  all  they 
were  able  to  make,  and  traveling  at  that  rate  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  While 
pondering  over  the  matter  I  ran  across  Mr.  Weeks,  a  gentleman  that  I  had 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  since  leaving  San  Francisco,  as  we 
were  passengers  on  the  same  ocean  steamer  and  river  boats  that  had 
brought  us  to  that  place.  He  told  me  that  he  and  two  other  men,  com- 
panions of  his,  were  seeking  some  mining  camp  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho 
or  Montana,  but  had  no  particular  camp  in  view,  and  learning  that  I  had 
been  in  the  Boise  Mines,  questioned  me  in  regard  to  them. 

After  answering  his  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  said 
that  such  a  place  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  that  was  where  he  and 
his  companions  would  go,  if  there  was  any  way  for  them  to  get  there, 
I  then  proposed  that  we  each  buy  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  one  pack 
animal  between  us,  and  all  ride  through  together.  To  this  they  all  agreed. 
Having  thus  arranged  matters,  five  good  horses  were  now  in  demand, 
and  when  it  had  generally  become  known,  we  were  besieged  on  every 
hand  by  vendors  of  horseflesh.  Having  quite  a  good  many  offered  us  to 
select  from,  we  got  some  very  good  animals.  The  one  in  particular  that 
I  got  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  animals  I  ever  owned.  She  was  a  five- 
year-old  mare,  chestnut  sorrel,  fifteen  hands  high,  heavy  set,  symmetrical 
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in  form,  and  unlike  Old  Mexico,  she  was  gentle  and  docile,  with  a  good 
disposition.  But  best  of  all,  she  had  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  never  did 
she  appear  one  bit  tired  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  the  last  mile  at  night 
being  traveled  with  the  same  ease  and  as  little  urging  as  the  first  mile  in 
the  morning.     We  will  call  her  Maud. 

About  two  day's  time  was  consumed  in  buying  our  horses,  saddles, 
and  bridles;  and  then,  supplying  ourselves  with  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  trip,  we  were  ready  to  bid  adieu  to  Umatilla.  Nor  were  we  sorry,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  places  to  live  I  was  ever  in.  It  is  situ- 
ated, as  the  reader  must  infer  from  what  has  already  been  written,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia  River.  There  is  not  or  was  not  at  that 
time  a  tree  within  miles  of  the  place.  The  country  around  is  quite  level 
and  very  sandy,  and  during  the  daytime  the  wind  generally  blows  a  gale, 
filling  the  atmosphere  with  sand  and  dust,  which  lodges  in  our  eyes,  ears, 
and  mouth  even  ('if  one  ever  allows  it  to  open),  making  it  anything  but 
pleasant  to  endure.  Sometimes  when  the  sun  goes  down  the  wind  sub- 
sides and  during  the  night  not  a  breath  of  air  is  in  motion,  and  the  effect 
produced  upon  one  is  so  strange  or  solemn,  it  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  been  ushered  into  another  world.  I  cannot  find  language  to 
adequately  describe  the  feelings  it  produced  upon  me,  not  so  much  while 
in  town  as  in  camping  with  our  stock  only  a  mile  or  two  out.  On  these 
occasions  all  nature  seems  hushed  in  deep  repose,  and  awful  silence  per- 
vades the  darkness,  the  silence  of  the  tomb  cannot  be  more  oppressive;  it 
is  almost  unendurable.  One  must  experience  it  to  fully  realize  the  sense 
of  loneliness  it  produces  upon  the  mind. 

A  Wild  Goose  Chase 

On  or  about  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1864,  we  straddled  our  horses,  and, 
heading  them  up  the  Umatilla  Valley,  rode  away.  The  weather  was  warm 
and  the  grass  at  its  very  best.  Our  horses  being  fresh  and  our  party  small, 
the  first  three  or  four  days  we  made  very  good  progress.  When  we  drew 
near  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  we  received  intelligence  that  a  new 
mining  camp  had  recently  been  opened  in  said  mountains,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  main  road  crossing  from  Lagrande  over. 
It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  men  that  we  visit  said  camp.  Not  caring 
to  get  through  to  the  Boise  Mines  much  in  advance  of  my  freight,  I  agreed 
to  the  proposition.  The  others  did  the  same,  and  as  we  were  all  of  one 
mind,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  supply  ourselves  with  pick  and  shovel 
and  pan,  and  go  ahead.  These  tools,  which  are  so  indispensable  to  the 
prospector,  were  secured  before  we  left  the  valley,  and  then  getting  all 
the  information  we  could  in  regard  to  their  exact  location,  we  plunged 
into  the  mountains.  We  took  the  trail  that  led  over  the  range  to  the 
Powder  River  Mines,  and  after  following  this  trail  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  we  struck  another  that  came  into  this  from  the  southwest.  This 
trail  was  very  dim,  so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  follow,  but  it  was 
the  one  for  us  to  take.  The  other  trail  led  across  the  range,  while  this  led 
us  lengthwise.  The  country  was  very  elevated,  but  not  so  much  so  but 
what  timber  and  grass  and  vegetation  flourished  well. 

As  we  were  now  on  top  of  the  range,  some  distance  southwest  of  where 
I  crossed  on  my  trip  down,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  description 
of  this  portion  of  the  range.  The  country  was  not  so  rough  or  broken 
but  what  we  could  ride  over  it  on  horseback  very  well.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing section  to  traverse;  deep  gulches,  })ald  knobs,  table  lands,  timbered 
ridges,  open  vistas,  rocky  ledges,  and  crystal  streams  greeted  the  eye  at 
every  turn  as  we  wound  along  through  those  mountain  fastnesses.  Wild- 
ness  marked  the  scene.  Here  we  beheld  nature  in  all  her  pristine  glory. 
The  touch  of  the  white  man  had  never  yet  defaced  her  beauty.  The  virgin 
soil  had  never  been  disturbed,  a  tree  blazed,  or  a  stone  upturned.     As  we 
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rode  along  we  could  never  tire  of  gazing;  new  objects,  new  forms,  and  new 
sights  continually  presented  themselves  to  view.  Who  has  visited  a  place 
like  this  can  never  forget  it  should  he  live  to  be  a  century  old.  These 
scenes  were  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  tablet  of  my  mind  that  they 
can  never  be  effaced. 

By  this  time  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  ground  except 
on  some  of  the  higher  peaks  to  the  southwest  of  us,  and  the  grass  in  many 
places  was  getting  up  nicely  and  was  green,  so  that  on  going  into  camp  at 
night  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  spancel  out  our  horses  and  let  them  help 
themselves  while  we  prepared  our  food  and  partook  thereof.  This  duty 
being  performed,  we  would  gather  around  the  campfire,  and,  instead  of 
reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  making  a  prayer,  an  hour  perhaps  would 
be  spent  at  story-telling,  when  all,  as  if  by  common  consent,  would  spread 
our  blankets  beneath  some  evergreen  tree  near  at  hand,  for  we  had  no 
tent,  and  in  them  we  would  roll  ourselves  up,  using  our  boots  for  a  pillow, 
and  go  to  sleep,  sleeping  as  well  and  dreaming  as  sweetly  as  if  we  were 
stopping  at  a  first  class  hotel.  I  don't  know  what  others  would  call  this 
kind  of  life,  but  we  called  it  "roughing  it,"  and  thought  we  had  struck  a 
very  appropriate  name. 

Whenever  we  would  find  a  place  that  we  thought  there  was  any  indi- 
cation of  gold,  we  would  stop,  sink  a  hole  to  the  bedrock,  wash  a  pan  or 
two  of  dirt  taken  from  the  bottom  of  said  hole,  and  if  we  did  not  raise  the 
color,  as  we  called  it,  we  would  go  on.  At  last  the  new  mining  camp  we 
were  en  route  for  was  reached,  and  to  our  chagrin  we  found  it  to  be  a  small 
affair  indeed;  perhaps  a  dozen  men  in  all  comprised  the  camp,  and  only 
two  or  three  claims  were  being  worked.  We  rode  through  and  around  the 
mines,  if  mines  they  could  be  called,  and  at  last  came  to  a  halt  at  a  suitable 
place  for  camping,  then,  dismounting,  we  proceeded  to  unsaddle  and  un- 
pack. By  this  time  the  miners,  what  few  there  were,  began  to  gather 
around  us,  in  order  to  give  us  a  friendly  welcome,  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  this  new  addition  to  their  numbers.  After  rest- 
ing awhile,  and  in  the  meantime  getting  all  the  information  we  could  in 
relation  to  the  mines,  we  took  a  survey  of  the  camp  and  jdecided  to  sink 
a  prospect  hole  in  one  of  the  gulches  at  a  place  where  we  thought  we  would 
be  the  most  liable  to  strike  it  rich. 

The  pick  and  shovel  and  pan  were  then  brought  out,  and  all  went  to 
work  with  a  right  good  will,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  the  bed- 
rock was  struck,  a  pan  full  or  two  of  dirt  was  then  taken  out  and  washed, 
but  to  our  disappointment  we  did  not  raise  the  color,  or  in  other  words 
we  did  not  find  a  particle  of  gold,  and  so  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
mines,  we  got  out  of  them  as  soon  as  we  conveniently  could,  spending  but 
a  few  hours  in  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  were  not  sorry  we  had 
made  the  trip,  as  we  were  now  satisfied.  This,  together  with  the  view  we 
had  of  the  country  and  the  pleasure  of  breathing  the  mountain  air,  we 
thought  had  amply  paid  us  for  the  time  spent.  As  near  as  we  could 
ascertain,  there  was  one  claim  in  these  mines  that  was  paying  big.  The 
others  were  scarcely  paying  wages,  but  when  a  company  of  men  are 
engaged  in  mining  such  a  claim  they  hate  to  abandon  it,  thinking  perhaps 
that  they  may  strike  it  rich  by  and  by,  and  so  they  keep  on  toiling  day 
after  day,  all  the  while  hoping  to  strike  a  paying  streak  in  the  near  future 
that  will  yield  them  a  fortune.  Sometimes  their  hopes  are  realized,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  not. 

The  gold  miner's  life  is  an  exciting  one,  for  he  knows  not  how  soon  he 
may  be  raised  from  poverty  to  wealth.  But  his  lot  is  not  to  be  envied  by 
any  means,  cooped  up  as  he  is  for  months  together  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  shut  out  from  the  world,  deprived  of  the  society  of 
women,  he  naturally  becomes  as  rough  as  the  face  of  the  country  that 
surrounds  him,  but  beneath  those  rough  exteriors  beats  many  a  good  and 
noble  heart.  I  must  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  miners  are  as  generous,  honest 
and  upright  as  any  class  of  people  that  can  be  found.     I  have  frequently 
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trusted  them  with  my  purse  of  gold  dust  to  go  buy  me  some  article  I 
needed,  such  as  a  pie,  loaf  of  bread  or  can  of  fruit,  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  ever  lost  a  nickle  by  so  doing.  They  are  a  class  that  want  to  make  their 
money  honestly  or  not  at  all,  and  there  is  no  more  honest  way  of  making 
money  than  digging  it  out  of  the  ground.  Many  of  them  are  too  generous 
and  free-hearted  for  their  own  good.  They  word  hard,  make  money,  but 
spend  it  freely,  and  thus  they  toil  on  from  year  to  year  and  get  nothing 
ahead.  I  will  admit  that  there  is  occasionally  a  scalawag  among  them — 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  was  not. 

By  this  time  the  fact  had  become  apparent  that  the  crew  I  was  with 
was  a  jolly  one.  Mr.  Weeks  was  a  middle-aged  man  and  a  batchelor.  His 
native  state  was  Massachusetts  and  some  years  before  he  had  emigrated 
to  California,  where  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  failing  to  make  it  in 
that  state,  rather  than  return  east  empty-handed,  he  had  decided  to  make 
still  another  effort  in  some  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  Northwest.  He 
was  an  educated  and  well  bred  gentleman,  as  most  men  are  who  are  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  eastern  states,  but  did  not  have  the  faculty  to 
make  money,  as  I  discovered  before  my  acquaintance  with  him  ended. 

The  other  men  were  younger,  and  were  also  unmarried.  They,  too, 
were  Californians,  but  formerly  from  the  New  England  States,  and  being 
myself  a  native  of  New  York,  we  constituted  what  might  be  called  a 
Yankee  set,  but  we  had  all  been  in  the  West  so  long  that  we  would  not 
have  been  recognized  as  such. 

About  a  week  was  spent  in  the  Blue  Mountains  before  the  foot  of  the 
last  declivity  was  reached  and  the  fact  realized  that  we  were  in  the 
Powder  River  Valley.  Here  we  struck  the  main  road  leading  from  Uma- 
tilla to  the  Boise  Mines.  We  now  resolved  to  follow  this  road,  and  not 
go  off  on  any  more  wild  goose  chases. 

Maud  proved  to  be  an  excellent  animal,  a  much  better  one  than  I 
thought  her  to  be  when  I  bought  her,  and  all  the  men  envied  me  my 
bargain.  In  riding,  while  the  others  were  urging  their  animals  to  get 
them  along,  Maud  would  keep  pace  with  them  without  one  bit  of  fatigue. 
This  made  easy  work  for  me  while  the  others  were  working  their  passage, 
and  I  could  not  blame  them  for  envying  me  such  an  animal.  It  is  hard 
work  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  day  after  day,  without  being  compelled 
to  urge  your  horse  continually  to  get  him  along.  A  few  days  more  travel 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Payette  River,  and  instead  of  taking  the 
route  by  the  way  of  Fort  Boise,  we  followed  said  river  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  leaving  the  river,  crossed  the  rim  of  the  basin  to  Placer- 
ville  and  thence  to  Idaho  City,  the  end  of  our  journey,  which  was  com- 
pleted May  the  24th,  1864. 

Back  in  Idaho  City 

I  had  been  gone  two  months,  lacking  two  days,  during  which  time 
I  had  traveled  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  seven  hundred  and  forty  on 
horseback,  sixty  miles  on  foot,  and  seventeen  hundred  on  ocean  and  river 
steamers.  I  had  not  heard  a  word  from  the  mines  since  leaving  them,  and 
on  returning  I  naturally  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the  boys  had  been 
making  it  at  mining,  whether  our  claim  had  made  us  a  fortune  or  not,  or 
whether  we  had  sunk  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  invested  in  it,  and  so, 
on  reaching  the  city,  I  lost  no  time  in  riding  down  to  the  claim. 

On  arriving  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  but  our  tent  could  nowhere  be 
seen,  neither  could  I  see  the  boys  among  the  hands  at  work.  By  this 
time  a  sort  of  strange  feeling  began  to  creep  over  me,  and  I  said  to  one 
of  the  men,  "Where  are  Fred  and  Tom?"-^^  (Fred  was  the  name  that  my 
brother  went  by  in  the  mines.)  "O,  says  he,  "they  are  not  here.  They 
sold  out  and  left  some  time  ago."     Says  I,  "Do  you  know  where  they 
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are?"  "Not  exactly,  they  are  up  on  the  bar  somewhere."  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  then  was  to  hunt  them  up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  found  their  tent 
at  last,  but  the  boys  were  absent,  and  so  taking  possession  I  waited. 

About  six  o'clock  that  evening  Tom  put  in  an  appearance.  After  our 
greeting,  the  first  question  was  to  learn  where  my  brother  was.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  there,  that  he  had  gone  away  a  few  days  before  on  a 
prospecting  trip  and  would  not  be  back  under  two  weeks  from  that  time. 
I  then  asked  him  what  he  himself  was  doing;  his  answer  was  that  he  was 
at  work  by  the  day.  I  then  made  inquiry  about  our  claim,  and  I  will  give 
in  his  own  words  just  what  he  said,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

"About  the  time  you  left  us,  we  got  our  sluice  boxes  in  position,  and 
being  ready  to  commence  mining  we  engaged  forty  inches  of  water  from 
the  Ditch  Company  for  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  shift,  hired  what  men 
we  needed  beside  ourselves,  and  went  to  work.  Our  water  cost  us  forty 
cents  an  inch  for  every  ten  hours  that  we  used  it.  We  made  it  a  rule  to 
clean  up  and  retort  every  morning  after  a  day  and  night's  run.  Well,  as 
our  water  bill  was  thirty-two  dollars  for  every  twenty  hour's  run,  and 
having  two  sets  of  hands  engaged,  one  to  work  on  the  day  shift  and  the 
other  by  night,  our  expenses  were  something  over  one  hundred  dollars  for 
every  twenty-four  hours,  as  we  had  to  pay  each  of  our  hands  six  dollars 
for  day  work  and  seven  dollars  for  night  work.  About  one  hundred  dollars 
is  what  we  cleaned  up  on  an  average  every  morning,  and  it  just  about 
paid  our  expenses,  and  that  was  all.  After  we  had  been  at  work  about 
a  month,  one  morning  to  our  surprise  we  cleaned  up  six  hundred  dollars, 
after  a  day  and  night's  run.  It  so  happened  that  there  were  two  or  three 
men  watching  around  when  we  made  the  clean-up,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  who  saw  the  dust  taken  out,  retorted  and  weighed.  They  were  men, 
of  course,  that  wanted  to  buy  mining  property,  but  must  know  or  think 
they  know  just  what  they  are  getting  before  they  would  invest  their 
money.  Well,  right  then  and  there  they  proposed  to  buy  the  claim,  or  an 
interest  in  it,  but  the  other  owners  could  not  be  induced  to  sell,  so 
they  said  if  they  could  not  buy  the  whole  thing  they  would  buy  a  part. 
We  then  offered  to  sell  them  our  interest,  being  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
claim,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  just  what  we  paid.  After  some  parley- 
ing they  offered  us  fourteen  hundred  and  we  took  them  up,  the  money 
was  paid,  and  we  stepped  out  and  gave  them  possession  that  very  day." 
"Well,"  says  I,  "how  has  the  claim  been  paying  since?"  Says  he,  "The 
very  next  clean-up,  they  only  got  about  four  hundred  dollars,  and  after 
three  or  four  days  it  had  dwindled  down  so  that  it  only  just  about  paid 
expenses,  and  that  is  all  it  is  doing  now.  It  was  only  a  little  pay  streak 
that  we  struck,  and  soon  played  out,  but  it  was  a  lucky  streak  for  us. 
Before  striking  this  we  had  about  made  up  our  minds  that  we  had  been 
sold  out  to  the  tune  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  that  if  we  could  ever 
get  offered  anything  near  what  our  interest  cost  us  we  would  let  it  slide, 
for  a  mining  claim  that  barely  pays  expenses  is  worthless  although  you 
may  take  out  a  hundred  dollars  a  day,  if  it  costs  that  to  run  it  you  have 
nothing  left  and  you  had  better  work  by  the  day." 

At  that  time  it  was  a  mystery  to  me  why  our  claim  did  not  pay,  when 
the  claims  above  as  well  as  below  on  the  bar  were  paying  well.  But  I 
think  before  leaving  the  mines  I  had  discovered  the  cause.  That  spring 
a  company  of  men  commenced  digging  a  ditch  up  Bannack  Creek  bottom, 
commencing  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  our  claim,  the  ditch  being 
dug  to  bedrock,  which  was  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  gave  the 
claim  owners  a  good  opportunity  to  prospect  their  claims  as  the  ditch 
progressed.  This  was  done,  and  the  claims  through  which  it  passed  panned 
out  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  to  the  pan  full  of  dirt,  taken  off  the 
bedrock,  until  the  creek  claim  was  reached  butting  on  to  our  bar  claim, 
when  I  saw  three  pans  of  dirt  taken  from  this  claim  yield  thirty-one 
dollars,  or  something  over  ten  dollars  to  the  pan.  It  afterwards  dawned 
on  my  mind  that  the  gold  dust  that  ought  to  have  been  found  on  our 
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claim  had,  ages  before,  washed  down  into  the  creek  bottom  below,  as 
we  found  in  mining  that  great  channels  had  been  cut  in  the  bedrock  of 
our  claim  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Forty  thousand  dollars  were  taken 
out  of  this  creek  claim  during  that  season,  and  not  more  than  half  of  the 
ground  worked  out.  We  were  offered  this  claim,  before  the  ditch  reached 
it,  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  This  was  only  a  few  days  after  we 
had  invested  in  the  bar  claim,  and  we  did  not  like  to  risk  more.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  owning  a  creek  claim — it  is  run  at  a  far  less  expense 
than  a  bar,  gulch,  or  hill  claim,  the  water  being  free.  It  is  taken  out  of 
the  creek,  as  much  or  as  little  as  is  needed,  used,  and  then  allowed  to  pass 
off  through  ditches  dug  for  this  purpose. 

Maud  was  sent  down  to  the  valley  to  be  put  on  a  stock  ranch,  there 
to  remain  until  called  for. 

At  the  End  of  the  Rainbow 

Being  interested  in  the  butter  market,  I  went  over  to  town  about  the 
next  day  after  my  arrival  to  ascertain  how  the  market  was,  whether 
butter  was  plentiful  or  scarce,  high  or  low.  I  learned  it  was  scarce,  and 
retailing  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  While  rambling  about 
I  chanced  to  stumble  upon  Mr.  Craft, '^^  a  merchant  doing  business  on 
Main  street.  Seeing  me,  he  says,  "Got  back,  have  you."  "Yes,"  says  I. 
"Well,"  says  he,  "what  have  you  got?"  "O,  nothing,"  says  I,  "but  a 
little  butter."  "Butter,  hey?  Well,  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this 
time,"  says  he.  He  then  made  inquiry  to  learn  how  much  I  had,  what 
brand  it  was,  whether  I  had  contracted  it  or  not,  etc.,  etc.,  and  finally 
told  me  that  he  would  buy  it  if  I  would  fix  the  price  at  a  figure  he  could 
stand.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  stand  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  he  said  he 
thought  he  could.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  butter  was  all  sold  to 
Mr.  Craft  for  one  dollar  a  pound,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  I  had  gotten  through  in  advance  of 
my  freight,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  arrive  I  contented  myself  by  occupy- 
ing the  stool  of  "do  nothing."  To  sit  upon  it  now  was  not  a  very  hard 
thing  to  do.  While  thus  occupied,  I  wrote  a  letter  home,  dated  June 
the  first,  1864.  From  that  letter  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  mines  at  that  time: 

"The  mines  are  paying  well,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  being 
washed  out  daily,  although  thousands  of  men  are  employed  to  do  it. 
The  mines  are  being  worked  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  it  all  the  time, 
and  as  many  times  over  as  possible,  and  not  let  any  run  to  waste, 
and  so  night  work  has  been  instituted. 

It  is  rather  enchanting  to  step  out  after  dark  and  view  the  light 
of  a  hundred  fires  that  shine  on  every  side  to  light  the  miner  in  his 
search  for  gold.  Scenes  like  these  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  en- 
joyed every  night  throughout  the  Boise  Mines. 

Board  is  fourteen  dollars  per  week.  We  board  ourselves,  how- 
ever, at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar  apiece  per  day.  Our  present  abiding 
place  is  a  tent,  as  we  have  sold  our  town  property,  we  have  no  other 
place  now  to  stick  our  heads.  But  in  this  country  where  the  climate 
is  so  mild,  a  tent  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  and  hundreds  there 
are  among  us  that  occupy  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
This  is  no  place  to  rear  a  family,  although  some  few  men  have  l)rought 
their  families  here  from  Oregon.  There  they  have  society,  here  we 
have  not.  There  subjects  of  a  religious,  political,  and  scientific  char- 
acter are  discussed,  here  there  is  but  one  sul)ject  talked  of,  and  that 
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is  gold  and  how  to  obtain  it;  it  is  the  all-absorbing  topic.  I  have  not 
heard  a  lecture,  sermon  or  prayer  since  I  have  been  in  Idaho,  nor 
do  I  expect  to  if  I  stay  here  seven  years." 

I  only  had  to  wait  about  fifteen  days  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Squires. 
He  had  made  it  through  all  right,  and  delivered  my  butter  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  It  was  driven  down  to  Mr.  Craft's  store  and  unloaded.  It  was 
then  inspected  and  found  to  be  all  right,  a  butter  tryer  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Craft  then  stepped  behind  his  counter,  adjusted  his 
gold  scales,  and  weighed  me  out  twenty-one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars  in  gold  dust.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  day  Mr.  Squires  arrived 
there  was  not  a  firkin  of  butter  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Craft,  for  the  time 
being,  had  control  and  monopolized  the  butter  market  of  the  place.  He 
fixed  the  price  at  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  pound  by  the  firkin,  and  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  had  sold  the  last  firkin,  clearing  something 
over  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  transaction.  I  could  have  made  this 
money  myself  if  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  about  contracting,  still 
I  did  well  enough  as  it  was.  The  butter  was  laid  down  in  Idaho  City  at 
a  cost  of  about  fifty-five  cents  per  pound,  clearing  myself  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in  about  two  months 
time,  or  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  month,  besides  seeing 
a  vast  scope  of  country,  feasting  my  eyes  on  landscapes  I  had  never  before 
seen,  and  learning  more  about  the  Pacific  Slope  than  I  had  ever  before 
known. 

Off  Again 

Being  well  satisfied  with  my  success,  I  concluded  to  make  another 
trip.  About  this  time  Darius  got  in  from  his  prospecting  tour,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  striking  anything  he  thought  would  pay,  and  so  he  con- 
cluded to  go  down  with  me  this  time.  Thomas  Springstein  also  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  go,  too,  and  so  preparations  were  made  for  starting 
as  soon  as  we  could  possibly  get  away.  We  did  not  have  much  to  do  to 
get  ready,  and  so  on  the  morning  of  June  27th,  having  bought  what 
horses  we  thought  we  would  need  for  the  trip,  we  left  Idaho  City  for 
Oregon,  going  by  way  of  the  Boise  Valley  in  order  to  get  my  mare,  but 
we  found  her  to  have  the  horse  distemper  so  bad  that  she  was  unfit  to  ride. 
This  caused  us  to  buy  another  animal  in  her  stead,  which  we  did  in  Boise 
City  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars.  We  concluded,  however,  to  take 
Maud  along  with  us.  If  she  lived  well  and  good,  and  if  she  died  it  would 
be  no  worse  to  lose  her  on  the  road  than  it  would  to  lose  her  on  the  ranch. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  we  had  to  travel  slow,  making  but  poor 
progress.  After  that  Maud  got  better  and  we  made  better  time.  Right 
here  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  we  had  with  us  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  dust  that  we  expected  to  use  when  we  got 
below  in  making  our  purchases.  This  money  we  could  have  had  expressed 
by  the  Wells  Fargo  and  Company's  express,  but  their  charges  at  that  time 
in  that  country  were  so  high  that  we  decided  to  risk  taking  it  down  our- 
selves. We  put  it  in  buckskin  purses,  five  hundred  dollars  perhaps  in 
a  purse,  and  put  the  purses  in  a  pair  of  cantenoes,  and  carried  said  can- 
tenoes  dropped  over  the  horn  of  the  saddle.  As  cantenoes  were  a  necessary 
appendage  to  a  saddle  in  that  country  and  everybody  that  traveled  on 
horseback  had  them,  whether  they  had  money  or  not,  we  thought  it 
would  be  as  safe  a  place  as  we  could  carry  it. 

Well,  after  we  had  reached  the  Payette  River  and  were  getting  pretty 
well  down  this  tributary  of  the  Snake,  a  man  overhauled  us  from  behind, 
and  accosting  us  he  said,  "Which  way,  gentlemen?"  We  told  him  we 
were  going  below.  "So  am  I,"  he  said,  "and  as  I  am  alone  I  would  like 
to  travel  in  company  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection."    This  taking  in 
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a  stranger  we  did  not  like  to  do.  We  told  him  we  had  a  sick  animal  and 
would  probably  travel  too  slow  for  him.  His  reply  was  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry,  and  for  the  sake  of  company  he  would  be  willing  to  take  it  slow. 
Seeing  that  we  could  not  very  well  shake  him  off,  we  told  him  all  right. 
He  gave  his  name  as  Wesley.  He  was  riding  a  splendid  horse,  carrying 
his  blankets,  provisions,  coffeepot  and  frying  pan  on  the  back  of  the  same 
animal  he  rode. 

Bad  Man  Tries  His  Game 

He  was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, but  before  he  had  traveled  with  us  many  miles  we  discovered,  by 
the  run  of  his  conversation,  that  he  was  a  sport,  and  made  his  living  by 
horse  racing  and  gambling,  if  he  did  nothing  worse,  and  we  concluded 
we  had  better  look  out  for  the  gentleman.  From  the  first  he  seemed  to 
be  very  anxious  to  know  whether  we  were  armed  or  not,  and  as  we  were 
not  we  took  good  care  that  he  did  not  find  this  out.  He  tried  to  do  so, 
however,  in  a  round-about  way.  He  would  say  a  man  never  ought  to 
travel  in  a  country  like  this  without  being  armed,  whether  he  had  money 
or  not.  We  would  say  that  we  did  not  believe  there  were  many  men  who 
are  fools  enough  to  do  it;  adding  that  a  pair  of  derringers  were  the  handiest 
weapons  one  could  have  about  them,  because  they  could  be  carried  in 
the  pockets  without  much  inconvenience,  and  be  brought  into  use  much 
quicker  than  a  navy.  I  think  we  succeeded  in  giving  him  the  impression 
that  we  were  armed.  He  claimed  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Auburn  to 
attend  the  races  that  were  to  come  off  there  in  a  few  days. 

In  lifting  our  cantineos  containing  the  dust  on  and  off  a  horse,  we 
could  not  do  it  without  some  exertion,  enough  to  betray  or  disclose  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  in  them.  Wesley  was  not  slow  to  notice 
this,  and  frequently  we  would  see  him  casting  furtive  glances  toward  them. 
It  was  understood  by  our  party  that  the  dust  should  never  be  left  un- 
guarded even  for  a  moment  after  going  into  camp  at  noon  or  at  night. 
About  the  second  or  third  day  after  Wesley  had  joined  us,  on  going  into 
camp  at  noon,  a  circumstance  occurred  that  I  will  relate.  After  selecting 
a  suitable  spot  for  lighting  a  fire,  we  relieved  our  horses  of  their  saddles 
and  turned  them  out  to  graze,  and  instead  of  Wesley  doing  the  same,  he 
merely  took  off  his  provisions  and  cooking  implements  and  left  his  horse 
standing  with  saddle  and  bridle  on.  Darius  and  Tom  set  out  to  gather 
up  something  to  start  a  fire  with,  leaving  me  to  guard  the  dust.  After 
they  had  gotten  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  from  camp,  Wesley,  who  was 
standing  on  one  side  of  the  cantenoes,  the  side  next  his  horse,  and  about 
six  feet  from  them,  and  myself  on  the  opposite  side  and  about  the  same 
distance  away,  says  to  me,  "I  want  to  borrow  a  needle."  Says  I,  "All 
right,  I'll  get  you  one."  "I  believe,"  says  he,  "you  keep  them  in  your 
cantenoes,"  and  before  I  could  speak  he  sprang  forward  and  grabbed 
the  cantenoes  with  both  hands,  and  in  five  seconds  more  would  have  had 
them  on  his  horse,  but  springing  towards  them  myself  I  got  hold  of  them 
almost  as  soon  as  he  did,  and  by  exerting  myself  succeeded  in  taking  them 
away  from  him.  When  he  found  I  had  gotten  possession  of  them,  he 
began  to  apologize,  saying  that  he  knew  very  well  where  we  kept  our 
needles,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  get  them  himself  without  troubling 
me.  I  told  him  the  next  time  he  wanted  a  needle  I  would  wait  on  him. 
A  few  hours  after  that  he  left  us,  taking  the  Auburn  and  ourselves  the 
Lagrande  road;  nor  were  we  sorry. 

We  all  fully  believed  he  had  laid  a  plan  to  rob  us.  lie  had  left  his 
horse  standing  purposely  only  a  few  steps  away,  intending  to  seize  the 
cantenoes,  throw  them  over  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  mount  and  ride  swiftly 
away,  knowing  very  well  that  before  we  could  get  up  our  horses  and 
saddle  them  that  he  would  be  out  of  our  reach.  He  had  a  much  better 
horse  than  any  we  had,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
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overtake  him.  If  this  was  the  scheme  he  had  laid,  all  I  have  to  say 
is  that  he  got  badly  frustrated  in  carrying  it  out.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  Wesley  was  innocent  and  that  we  have  accused  him  wrongfully.  He 
might  have  had  a  curiosity  to  lift  the  cantenoes,  to  ascertain  how  heavy 
they  were,  and  nothing  more.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  have  taken  a  different  course,  and  instead  of  springing  forward  and 
grabbing  them  with  both  hands  he  would  have  quietly  stepped  up  to 
them,  stooped  and  raised  them  from  the  ground  with  one  hand,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  why  he  did  so.  As  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  affair  have  been  related,  it  shall  now  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
determine  what  his  intentions  were,  whether  good  or  bad. 

After  our  separation  with  Wesley  nothing  more  occurred  worthy  of 
mention  until  we  rode  into  Umatilla  a  few  days  afterwards.  By  this  time 
the  weather  had  gotten  to  be  hot,  and  the  winds  sweeping  over  that  arid 
country,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  dust  and  sand,  made  it  very  disagree- 
able indeed.  Not  wishing  to  tarry  long  in  such  a  place,  we  soon  decided 
upon  our  future  course  of  action.  Several  projects  were  talked  of,  how- 
ever, before  we  fully  made  up  our  minds  just  what  we  would  do.  One 
w  as  to  buy  cattle  and  drive  them  back  to  the  mines  for  beef;  another  was 
to  locate  a  hay  ranch  if  one  could  be  found  and  put  up  a  lot  of  hay  for 
the  winter  market,  but  finally  we  decided  to  invest  the  most  of  our 
money  in  flour  and  ship  it  to  the  mines.  Let  me  say  here  that  Tom,  having 
a  little  money  of  his  own,  concluded  to  invest  it  in  this  way,  too,  and  he 
and  Darius  to  return  to  the  mines  together,  after  making  arrangements 
to  have  it  shipped. 

As  I  had  not  seen  as  much  of  Oregon  and  California  as  I  wished  to 
see,  I  did  not  propose  to  return  just  then,  but  concluded  to  take  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  dollars  with  me  and  go  on  down  the  Columbia  River. 
And  so  I  bid  the  boys  goodbye  (little  thinking  that  it  was  the  last  time 
I  would  ever  see  Thomas  H.  Springstein)  and  took  passage  down  the 
Columbia.    I  went  down  in  an  open  boat,  containing  about  a  dozen  men. 

We  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Dalls  and  proceeded  to  Dalls  City  on 
foot,  where  we  arrived  in  due  time.  From  this  place  I  took  a  steamer  to 
Portland,  where  I  arrived  July  the  19th,  1864. 

As  gold  dust  in  this  part  of  Oregon  was  not  current  as  a  circulating 
medium,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  get  my  dust  assayed  so  that  it 
could  be  exchanged  for  coin.  This  being  done,  and  the  exchange  made,  at 
the  end  of  four  days  the  coin  was  pocketed  and  I  was  seated  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Billy  Vaughn  of  Willamette  Forks,  and  on  my  way  to  his  place 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  up  the  Willamette  River.  My  object  for 
making  this  trip  was  to  see  the  country  and  its  crops  at  this  interesting 
season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  to  buy  a  quantity  of  country  butter,  if  I 
could  find  any  that  would  do  to  ship.  Mr.  Vaughn  was  a  man  at  that 
time  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  been  down  to  Portland  with 
a  load  of  country  produce  and  I  happened  to  run  across  him,  and  learning 
where  he  lived  I  asked  him  what  the  chances  would  be  to  get  work  at 
harvesting  in  his  neighborhood.  He  said  it  would  be  good  and  offered 
me  a  ride  if  I  would  go  back  with  him,  which  offer  I  accepted.  On  the 
way  up  he  told  me  he  was  from  Virginia,  had  been  in  that  country  sixteen 
years,  owned  a  big  farm  near  Willamette  Forks  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, 
etc.,  etc.  He  was  a  great  talker,  and  one  could  never  get  lonesome  travel- 
ing in  company  with  him.  On  arriving  at  his  house,  he  invited  me  to 
stay  over  night  with  him,  which  I  did  without  much  urging.  The  next 
morning  he  said  if  I  wanted  a  job  at  harvesting  I  need  not  look  farther, 
as  he  and  his  son,  John,  had  a  big  harvest  to  do,  and  they  needed  my 
help.  I  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make.  The  old  gentleman  had  been 
so  kind  and  obliging  to  me  that  I  felt  myself  under  obligation  to  him. 
Thinking  the  weather  was  rather  too  warm  to  handle  butter,  even  if  I 
could  find  any  for  sale,  I  said  to  him,  all  right,  I  would  go  to  work.  That 
very  day  they  started  the  reaper,  but  before  I  could  take  my  place  behind 
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it  I  was  compelled  to  relieve  my  pockets  of  their  burden,  and  as  there  was 
no  chance  to  make  a  deposit  in  a  bank,  all  I  could  do  was  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  make  the  deposit  therein. 

For  about  three  weeks  I  worked  hard,  during  which  time  I  got  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  family.  One  day  Uncle  Billy  Vaughn,  as  he  was 
called,  volunteered  to  give  me  some  wholesome  advice.  He  says,  "Let 
me  advise  you  as  a  friend,  to  quit  your  running  around  and  settle  down 
and  be  steady.  As  long  as  you  run  about  from  place  to  place  you  will 
never  have  anything,  for  'a  rolling  stone  will  gather  no  moss'."  I  thanked 
him  for  the  advice,  but  did  not  tell  him  that  at  that  moment  I  had  more 
gold  buried  on  his  premises  than  I  could  conveniently  carry  about  with 
me,  and  that  it  had  all  been  made  and  more  besides  while  running  about, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  While  here  I  wrote  a  letter  home,  dated 
August  7th,  1864.     From  this  letter  I  will  copy  a  few  sentences: 

"To  the  folks  at  home: 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  well  and  hearty  and  away  up  near  the 
head  of  the  Willamette  Valley  in  the  garden  spot  of  Oregon.  When 
I  wrote  you  last  I  was  in  Portland,  and  in  that  letter  I  promised 
you  that,  at  a  future  time,  I  would  tell  you  something  about  the 
'Webfoot'  country  and  its  inhabitants.  That  promise  shall  now  be 
fulfilled,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  will  give  you  a  description 
of  this  section  of  the  state,  so  that  you  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  place  that  holds  me  now.  That  portion  of  the  state  lying 
between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Coast  Range,  through 
which  the  Willamette  courses  its  way,  is  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Willamette,  and  is  the  only  truly  agricultural  section  of  the  state. 
Its  extent  north  and  south  is  something  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  and  east  and  west  from  thirty  to  fifty. 

"The  surface  is  generally  very  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is 
watered  by  streams  putting  into  the  Willamette  from  either  side, 
which  have  their  rise  in  the  mountains.  Upon  these  streams  are 
bodies  of  timbered  land,  while  a  short  distance  back  beautiful  prairies 
abound,  making  the  valley  well  diversified  with  timber  and  prairie. 
These  prairies  are  all  thickly  settled  and  under  a  good  state  of  culti- 
vation. In  a  clear  day  mountains  can  be  seen  in  every  direction 
from  any  part  of  the  valley,  lending  an  enchantment  to  the  view 
that  no  pen  can  describe.  Mount  Hood,  one  of  the  highest  eleva- 
tions in  the  U.  S.,  with  her  snow-capped  peak  ever  looks  down  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Willamette.  Such  is  the  general  appearance 
of  the  valley,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  describe  it.  Now  about  the  soil. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  black,  sticky  muck,  or  of  a  greyish-colored 
clay,  entirely  destitute  of  sand,  but  occasionally  containing  beds  of 
washed  gravel.  These  gravel  beds  are  the  only  solid  footing  that 
man  or  beast  can  have  during  the  rainy  season,  which  inundates  the 
valley  with  water  and  mud,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  get  from 
town  to  town,  or  even  from  house  to  house.  During  the  balance  of 
the  year  it  is  very  pleasant  and  only  rains  occasionaly,  and  for  a 
space  of  six  or  eight  weeks  through  harvest  it  seldom  ever  rains, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  in  securing  his  crops. 

"The  inhabitants  next  will  receive  a  passing  notice.  They  are 
made  up  principally  from  the  emigrations  that  have  crossed  the  plains 
from  year  to  year  since  184.'3,  and  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 
These  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population,  but  among  these  are 
intermingled  persons  belonging  to  three  other  distinct  races,  namely: 
the  African,  the  Indian  an(l  the  Chinese  races.  All  of  the  large  towns 
are  full  of  Chinamen  and  Chinawomen,  who  have  come  to  dwell  on 
these  shores  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  The  Chinaman, 
with  eyes  ol)li(jue  and  almond-shaped,  set  in  a  head  crowned  with 
braided  cue,  is  a  natural  curiosity.    In  stature  he  is  small,  in  appear- 
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ance  effeminate,  and  in  complection  yellowish.  In  manners  he  is 
odd,  and  in  his  costume  he  presents  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
American  people.  In  his  habits  he  is  industrious,  and  in  his  religion 
consistent.  However  disagreeable  his  presence  may  be  to  our  own 
people,  it  is  too  late  now  to  shake  him  off.  He  has  come,  and  come 
to  stay.  He  is  indeed  a  fixed  fact,  and  the  people  of  this  coast  may 
as  well  become  reconciled  first  as  last.  'There  is  no  balm  in  Gilead 
that  can  help  them  now.' 

"This  letter  will  undoubtedly  be  read  by  some  who  contemplate 
emigrating  to  this  country.  To  such  let  me  say,  if  a  rich  and  pro- 
ductive soil,  fine  stock,  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  delicious 
salmon,  and  large  red  apples  will  repay  one  enough  to  endure  four 
months  of  incessant  rain,  mud  and  water  half  knee  deep  during  that 
period,  and  fleas  till  you  can't  rest,  then  I  would  say,  come  to  Ore- 
gon, and  if  not,  stay  where  you  are.''^^        ..... 

The  first  thing  I  did  upon  landing  was  to  seat  myself  in  an  omnibus 
and  be  driven  to  the  What  Cheer  House,  then  to  repair  to  a  barber  shop, 
then  to  a  bathroom — and  then  to  a  dining  room,  and  that  evening  to 
Piatt  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  Miss 
Emma  Hardinge  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Visions."  She  is  a  beautiful 
speaker  and  has  but  few  equals. 

Eight  days  were  passed  in  the  city  and  the  time  spent  making  sale  of 
my  flour  and  potatoes  (which  were  disposed  of  at  a  small  profit',  purchas- 
ing goods,  going  to  the  theater,  museum,  public  meeting,  etc.,  etc.  Reader, 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  at  that  time,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
helping  yourself  to  some  of  the  fruit.  Such  piles  of  it  you  never  saw,  nor 
I  before,  and  of  such  variety,  too.  It  was  then  right  in  the  height  of  the 
grape  season.  I  think  the  California  grape  excels  in  flavor  any  other 
fruit  I  ever  tasted.  The  peach  is  good,  and  so  is  the  pear,  and  also  the 
orange,  nor  is  the  fig  bad,  but  give  me  the  grape  and  its  juice  in  preference 
to  anything  else  in  the  fruit  line  that  grows  in  California  soil. 

I  purchased  five  thousand  pounds  of  supplies  for  the  mines,  principally 
groceries,  and  shipped  them  on  board  the  clipper  ship  Jane  H.  Falkenburg 
for  Portland,  Oregon,  but  did  not  take  passage  on  the  boat  myself.  I 
knew  very  well,  or  at  least  thought  I  could  take  the  overland  route  and 
reach  Portland  almost  as  soon  as  the  sail  boat  could  make  it.  I  had  two 
reasons  for  making  the  tour  overland,  one  was  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  and  the  other  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
Golden  State,  that  I  might  determine  whether  it  was  what  it  had  been 
represented  to  be,  or  not.  A  better  opportunity  had  never  before  pre- 
sented itself,  and  I  concluded  to  embrace  it.  If  the  country  suited  me, 
my  intention  was  to  make  it  my  future  home,  when  my  rambling  was  over, 
and  if  not  to  settle  elsewhere.  When  the  day  for  my  departure  arrived, 
supplying  myself  with  blank  book,  I  proposed  to  keep  a  diary  of  my  jour- 
ney to  Portland,  giving  a  description  of  the  country  over  which  I  was  to 
pass  from  day  to  day,  as  w^ell  as  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  trip.^o 


39  From  Mr.  Teeter  as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey  to  Portland,  we  quote: 
"Putting  up  at  the  Temperance  House,  I  began  making  purchases  for  the  California  market, 
as  crops  in  that  state  were  a  failure  that  year.  I  bought  quite  a  large  quantity  of  flour  and 
some  potatoes,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  loaded  them  on  board  the  steamship  Brother 
Jonathan,  taking  passage  on  the  sam.e  boat  myself,  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  September  5, 
1864."  After  a  rough  trip  they  arrived  in  San  Francisco  September  11,  where  we  again  resume 
his  story. 

•*0  The  entries  in  Mr.  Teeter's  diary  from  September  19,  1864,  we  must  omit.  Suffice  it 
to  say  he  went  by  river  steamer  to  Sacramento,  where  he  purchased  a  mule  and  traveled  over- 
land to  Portland,  reaching  there  October  13.  He  then  sold  the  mule  at  an  advance  of  thirty 
dollars  over  what  he  paid  for  it,  nearly  enough  to  cover  his  traveling  expenses  on  the  journey. 

The  sailing  vessel  Jane  A.  Falkenburg  had  the  misfortune  to  run  aground  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  She  did  not  unload  until  the  24th.  We  continue  the  diary 
from  Umatilla. 
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Sad  News 
Wednesday,  October  26th: 

I  came  up  today  from  the  Dalls,  and  myself  and  goods  were  landed  at 
Umatilla  about  five  o'clock  p.m.,  where  I  expect  to  remain  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  until  I  can  make  arrangements  to  get  them  freighted  to  the 
mines.  Here  I  received  letters  from  my  brother  Darius,  dated  at  Idaho 
City,  which  are  the  first  tidings  I  have  had  from  him  for  months.  In  one 
of  them  I  find  sad  news  indeed.  He  writes  me  that  poor  Tom  is  dead. 
When  I  parted  with  him  at  this  place  but  a  few  short  months  before,  little 
did  I  think  then  it  wOuld  be  the  last  time  we  would  meet.  He  was  then 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  young,  and  enjoying  the  very  best  of 
health,  but  he  has  been  stricken  down,  died  with  the  mountain  fever. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  in  this  place  to  give  the  contents  of  these  letters, 
which  I  will  do  in  a  condensed  form.     They  begin  by  saying: 

"A  day  or  two  after  you  separated  from  us  at  Umatilla  last  July, 
Tom  and  I  started  back  to  the  mines.  We  took  the  mare  you  call 
Maud  back  as  far  as  LaGrande,  in  Grande  Round  Valley,  and  put 
her  on  a  ranch  to  remain  there  until  called  for.  Inclosed  you  will 
find  a  receipt  for  the  same  so  you  can  get  her  as  you  come  up.  It 
was  understood  between  myself  and  ranchman  that  you  would  call 
for  her  instead  of  myself.  We  reached  the  mines  in  due  time,  and 
when  our  flour  arrived  sold  out  at  a  good  profit.  It  was  then  fixed 
up  that  we  would  make  another  trip  to  Umatilla,  and  as  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  that  we  should  both  go  down,  Tom  volunteered 
to  go  himself,  while  I  was  to  remain  in  the  mines. 

"Well,  he  started,  reached  Umatilla  all  right,  made  a  purchase  of 
flour,  hired  it  freighted,  and  started  back,  but  while  crossing  the  Blue 
Mountains  was  taken  sick,  stopped  at  LaGrande,  and  in  a  few  days 
died.  After  his  death,  the  landlord  where  he  was  stopping  while 
sick  wrote  me,  presenting  his  bill,  and  also  stating  that  his  horse  was 
in  his  possession,  requesting  me  to  come  down,  but  I  did  not  go,  as 
I  knew  you  would  be  over  the  road  soon,  and  can  stop  and  settle  the 
bill,  and  find  out  all  the  particulars  concerning  his  sickness  and 
death." 

This  was  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  these  letters,  short  but  right 
to  the  point. 

As  soon  as  I  could  conveniently  get  off,  I  left  Umatilla,  going  as  far 
as  La  Grande  in  company  with  the  freighters  that  had  contracted  to 
haul  my  goods.  We  were  something  over  a  week  in  reaching  La  Grande, 
where  I  stopped,  the  freighters  themselves  continuing  on  their  journey  to 
the  mines.  Here  I  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  where  Thomas  H.  Sprinstein 
died,  in  order  to  learn  the  full  particulars  concerning  his  sickness,  death, 
and  burial.  They  told  me  that  a  stranger  a  few  weeks  before  rode  up  to 
the  hotel  requesting  a  bed,  saying  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Boise 
Mines,  was  sick  and  unable  to  go  farther.  They  took  him  in,  a  bed  was 
prepared  and  a  physician  called,  and  everything  was  done  for  him  that 
could  be  done,  but  instead  of  getting  better  under  the  doctor's  treatment, 
and  their  own  good  nursing,  he  gradually  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
finally  died.  Before  his  death  he  gave  them  his  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  also  my  brother's  name  and  address.  They  told  me  that  he 
only  lived  a  few  days  after  coming  to  the  hotel,  that  during  his  illness  he 
saw  no  one  he  had  ever  seen  before  or  that  had  ever  seen  him,  that  he  was 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  that  when  he  was  buried  there  was  not 
one  solitary  mourner  to  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave.  Alas!  how  sad. 
If  there  could  have  been  even  one  with  him  that  he  had  known  in  this 
life,  what  a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  him,  and  what  a  consolation 
it  would  have  been  to  his  relatives  and  friends.  But  there  was  not  one, 
he  sickened  and  died  among  perfect  strangers.     They  pointed  out  to  me 
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the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  It  was  just  back  of  town,  and  thither  I 
went.  At  the  head  of  a  newly-made  grave  a  piece  of  board,  perhaps  eight 
inches  wide  and  three  feet  long  had  been  erected,  with  his  name  inscribed 
thereon.  This  was  all  that  marked  the  spot.  For  awhile  I  lingered  beside 
the  grave.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  do  something  for  him,  but 
what  could  I  do?  Unless  I  wrote  an  epitaph,  but  was  I  equal  to  the  task? 
I  would  try,  however,  and  so  when  I  visited  Tom's  grave  a  day  or  two 
later  I  inscribed  these  words  of  my  own  composition  on  the  head-board: 

My  race  on  earth,  alas!  is  run — 
My  cares  are  o'er — my  labor  done, 
And  here  at  last,  Lo!  in  the  ground, 
A  resting  place  my  form  hath  found; 
While  far  away,  through  fields  of  light, 
My  spirit  takes  its  anxious  flight, 
To  mingle  with  some  happy  band 
That  dwelleth  in  the  spirit-land. 

Thomas  H.  Springstein  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  the 
year  1837,  and  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  that  state  he  had  father,  brothers  and  sisters  living.  When  he  was  of 
age  he  left  home  and  came  to  Wisconsin  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
Calvin  B.  Springstein,  an  uncle  of  his  living  in  my  neighborhood.  There 
is  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  he  and  Darius  went  through  to  Pike's  Peak 
together,  and  in  1863  traveled  through  from  Colorado  to  Idaho  in  the 
same  company  I  was  with.  He  was  an  exemplary  young  man,  possessed 
of  good  habits,  but  had  not  accumulated  much  property.  While  at  La 
Grande  I  wrote  to  an  aunt  of  his,  notifying  her  of  his  death  so  that  his 
relatives  were  apprised  of  the  sad  event  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  had 
occurred. 

Having  disposed  of  this  most  important  matter,  and  taking  possession 
of  Tom's  horse,  which  I  proposed  to  take  through  with  me  to  the  mines, 
my  attention  was  now  turned  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  my  own 
animal.  The  ranch  on  which  she  was  put  was  sought  and  found,  the 
receipt  being  presented  to  the  owners  of  said  ranch,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  all  right,  but  the  mare  was  missing  and  had  been  for  some  weeks. 
I  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it,  and  the  answer  was 
that  they  intended  to  hunt  her  up;  they  said  in  all  probability  she  was 
somewhere  in  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  and  if  she  was  she  could  be 
found.  I  then  volunteered  to  help  hunt,  and  for  a  day  or  two  my  time 
was  spent  riding  over  this  beautiful  valley,  but  I  did  not  find  her. 

The  hunt  went  on,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three  or  four 
days  one  of  the  ranchmen  brought  her  in.  He  said  he  found  her  several 
miles  away  with  a  herd  of  strange  horses.  She  was  as  fat  as  a  seal,  and 
as  handsome  as  a  picture,  but  she  had  forgotten  me,  and  when  I  mounted 
her  she  tried  to  buck  me  off,  but  she  soon  quieted  down  and  became  as 
docile  as  a  kitten.  Yes,  Maud  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful,  and 
once  more  in  my  possession. 

It  was  now  as  late  as  the  12th  of  November,  the  weather  was  getting 
cool,  and  as  I  had  nearly  two  hundred  miles  before  me  it  became  necessary 
to  get  a  move  on  myself  and  get  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  I  was  now 
ready  I  started  out,  riding  Maud  and  leading  the  other  horse.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  ride  such  an  animal,  she  carried  me  so  easy,  required  no 
urging  to  get  her  along,  she  took  a  steady  gait  and  kept  moving,  and  then 
she  had  such  a  good  disposition,  too,  was  so  gentle  and  kind.  She  attracted 
much  attention  on  the  way  up,  and  I  was  very  much  afraid  she  would  be 
stolen  from  me  before  I  could  get  her  through.  I  had  several  opportuni- 
ties to  sell  her  at  a  good  price,  but  I  would  not  let  her  go.  I  reached  Idaho 
City,  the  end  of  my  journey,  Sunday,  November  the  20th,  1864,  after  an 
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absence  of  nearly  five  months.  As  I  had  no  more  use  for  Maud,  I  sold 
her,  but  it  was  with  regret  I  did  so.  I  knew  very  well  that  if  I  put  her 
on  a  ranch  the  chances  were  she  would  be  stolen  before  spring.  Tom's 
horse,  however,  I  put  on  a  ranch,  as  I  had  no  legal  right  then  to  sell  him, 
and  he  was  stolen  within  a  few  weeks.  My  goods  arrived  a  few  days  after 
I  reached  the  mines  all  right  and  in  good  condition. 

New  Venture  in  Idaho 

We  now  concluded  to  open  a  grocery  and  provision  store,  as  we  had 
plenty  of  capital  to  run  it  with  without  borrowing  a  dollar,  and  accord- 
inlgy  began  to  look  around  to  find  a  building  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Tom  Davis  &  Co.  had  that  season  raised,  on  their  ranch  in  the  valley, 
quite  a  large  amount  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  onions, 
cabbage,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wishing  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their 
produce,  concluded  to  rent  a  building  in  Idaho  City,  haul  it  up  to  that 
place  and  retail  it  out  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  as  one  house 
would  answer  every  purpose  for  both  firms,  concluded  to  rent  a  building 
and  occupy  it  together,  in  doing  business  in.  Near  the  center  of  town,  on 
Main  Street,  we  found  a  building  we  could  get  by  paying  eighty  dollars 
per  month  rent.  We  thought  this  was  rather  high,  but  as  it  was  just 
what  we  wanted,  having  a  fire-  and  frost-proof  cellar  connected  with  it, 
to  store  away  goods  and  vegetables  in,  without  much  hesitation  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  take  it,  and  after  doing  so  were  not  long  in  getting 
down  to  business. 

What  goods  we  needed  that  we  did  not  have  we  bought  at  the  whole- 
sale houses,  for  by  this  time  several  of  them  had  been  established  here. 
Dealing  in  such  articles  as  people  must  have  and  could  not  very  well  get 
along  without,  we  soon  were  doing  a  good  business.  Goods  were  going 
out  and  money  coming  in  at  a  lively  rate,  and  w^e  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. Our  risks  were  great,  to  be  sure,  the  risk  of  fire  being  the  greatest, 
but  our  profits  were  proportionately  large.  Take,  for  example,  sugar. 
On  that  we  would  make  a  clear  profit  of  twelve  cents  on  every  pound  we 
sold,  twenty-five  cents  on  every  pound  of  butter,  and  other  staples  as 
much  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  Among  other  things  I  shipped  through 
from  San  Francisco  was  a  quantity  of  California  cheese  of  the  Clare  Lake 
brand.  This  cheese  we  sold  out  during  the  winter  for  seventy-five  cents 
per  pound.  I  also  shipped  a  lot  of  California  dried  peaches,  which  we 
retailed  at  the  same  price  per  pound  as  we  did  the  cheese,  making  a  big 
per  cent  on  the  money  invested.  Butter  was  another  article  I  invested 
pretty  heavily  in  and  also  made  a  good  profit  on  that;  in  fact,  everything 
I  bought  was  disposed  of  before  spring  at  a  good  figure,  and  much  more 
besides  that  we  bought  from  the  wholesale  firms.  People  must  eat, 
wherever  they  are,  and  in  such  a  place  as  Idaho  City  a  grocery  and  provi- 
sion store  was  sure  to  be  patronized.  Vegetables,  too,  were  articles  that 
people  would  not  do  without  if  they  could  possibly  be  had  at  any  price, 
and  as  they  could  be  obtained  at  our  house  of  business,  both  firms  got 
a  good  trade  almost  from  the  start.  Harry  Fargo  was  employed  by  the 
Davis  firm  to  take  charge  of  the  vegetable  department,  while  my  brother 
and  myself  ran  the  grocery  and  provision  department.  Willard  F]aton, 
and  old  acquaintance  and  a  chum  of  ours  while  yet  in  our  'teens,  had 
arrived  in  the  mines  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  as  he  proposed  to  spend 
the  winter  with  us,  took  Tom's  place  in  our  mess.  He  had  come  through 
from  Minnesota  overland,  had  been  all  summer  on  the  road,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  was  taken  sick  with  the  mountain  fever.  Darius  took 
charge  of  him,  and  by  good  nursing  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  physician, 
he  finally  got  well,  hut  not  until  the  winter  months  l)egan. 

Four  of  us  messed  together  that  winter,  occupying  a  back  room  in 
the  store  building,  which  we  used  for  cook  room,  dining  room,  bed  room, 
sitting  room  and   pantry.     Willard   Eaton  was  our  chief  cook.      Darius 
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chief  baker,  Harry  Fargo  wood  sawyer  and  fireman,  and  myself  dish- 
washer and  chambermaid.  This  is  the  way  we  had  things  arranged  in 
our  family  that  winter.  We  seldom  ever  quarreled  and  everything  went 
ofif  pleasantly — not  between  man  and  wife,  but  between  man  and  man. 
Our  clothes  we  hired  washed  at  twenty-five  cents  per  garment,  by  China- 
men, who  gathered  them  up  every  week  and  returned  them  after  they 
were  washed,  so  that  we  were  to  no  trouble  whatever  except  to  weigh 
them  out  the  dust.  Our  diet  consisted  of  bread,  beef,  bacon,  syrup, 
cheese,  butter,  fruit,  and  occasionally  a  dish  of  oysters. 

From  a  letter  written  home,  dated  January  the  2d,  1865,  I  will  clip 
a  few  sentences: 

"We  are  having  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  here  this  winter;  it  is  at 
this  place  about  three  feet  deep  at  present,  and  is  getting  deeper 
every  week.  Times  are  very  dull,  as  there  is  being  but  little  mining 
done;  a  few  rockers  are  running  by  parties  who  are  compelled  to  have 
a  little  money  to  buy  provisions  with.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
depth  of  snow,  the  w  eather  is  very  mild — -so  mild  indeed  that  we  can 
set  our  storeroom  doors  open  almost  every  day,  and  keep  comfortable 
from  morning  till  night.  While  so  comfortably  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, I  often  think  of  the  cold,  chilly  winds  that  sweep  over  Wiscon- 
sin at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  almost  dread  the  idea  of  ever 
spending  another  winter  there,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  love  of 
home  and  friends  that  can  ever  induce  me  to  do  so.  Tell  Mrs.  Calvin 
Springstein  that  I  have  been  appointed  administrator  of  Tom's  estate, 
which  consists  of  a  house  and  lot  in  this  city,  besides  some  personal 
property.  The  business  will  be  settled  up  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  before  next  spring  or  summer.  Poor  fellow,  how  we  miss  him  this 
winter,  but  what  may  be  considered  our  loss  is  perhaps  his  gain,  for 
his  trials  and  hardships  are  at  an  end  here  below,  and  his  spirit  has 
gone  to  dwell  in  a  higher  and  brighter  sphere." 

The  winter  of  sixty-four  and  five  wore  on;  February  came,  and  with 
it  more  and  more  snow,  until  the  depth  reached  fully  seven  feet  in  and 
around  Idaho  City,  and  it  kept  people  busy  shoveling  snow  from  their 
housetops;  and  roofs  that  were  neglected  somewhat  were  broken  in. 
Huge  piles  of  snow  along  the  sidewalks,  in  places  as  high  as  the  gables, 
shut  out  the  light  of  day,  making  the  business  houses  of  the  city  as  dark 
and  gloomy  as  a  prison  cell.  In  fact,  we  were  literally  snowed  in;  there 
was  no  getting  in  or  out  of  the  mines,  except  on  snow  shoes. 

What  we  had  in  the  way  of  provisions  we  were  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  we  could,  for  not  a  sack  of  flour  or  side  of  bacon  could  be  brought 
in,  and  as  there  happened  to  be  a  deficiency  of  flour,  there  not  being 
enough  brought  in  to  do  the  people  before  the  roads  became  blocked,  the 
result  was  that  by  the  first  of  April  a  bread  famine  occurred,  and  flour 
went  up  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  could  not  be  obtained,  even  at  that 
price.  Men  that  had  a  sack  or  two  in  reserve  for  their  own  use  were  in 
actual  danger  of  a  mob  taking  it  from  them  by  force.  People,  however, 
divided  with  one  another  as  long  as  they  had  a  pound  left,  and  by  so 
doing  force  was  not  resorted  to,  and  consequently  nobody  hurt,  but  many 
there  were  that  went  hungry  for  bread  before  the  snow  had  settled  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  a  pack  train  over  the  roads.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
aright,  it  was  about  the  tenth  of  April  that  spring  when  the  first  pack 
train  loaded  with  flour  made  its  appearance  on  our  streets,  and  such  a  rush 
I  never  saw  before.  Men  went  wild,  the  train  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  howling  mob,  each  man  demanding  a  sack  of  flour,  let  the  cost  be 
what  it  may.  The  price  cut  no  figure,  the  flour  they  must  and  would 
have.  It  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  although  other  provisions 
were  quite  plentiful,  flour  was  the  cry.  I  had  always  heard  it  said  that 
bread  was  the  staff  of  life,  and  now  I  believed  it.     As  the  road  was  now 
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broken  out,  other  trains  followed  in  quick  succession  and  the  mines  were 
soon  supplied,  the  price  went  down  to  about  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  howl  for  bread  was  heard  no  more. 

During  the  winter  we  had  an  opportunity  to  trade  for  a  house  and 
lot  situated  at  or  near  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street.  The  property  was 
not  considered  very  valuable,  as  the  street  had  been  mined  out  in  front, 
and  so  we  got  it  at  a  very  reduced  price,  thinking  we  would  not  lose  much 
if  we  did  not  make  anything  by  the  purchase,  but  just  what  it  cost  us 
I  have  forgotten.  However,  this  transaction  proved  to  be  a  pretty  good 
one  for  us  after  all,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  By  the  latter  end  of  April 
the  Davis  Co.  had  closed  out  all  their  farm  produce,  and  having  nothing 
more  to  sell  had  no  more  use  for  the  house  we  were  occupying,  and  as  we 
could  not  find  another  firm  to  take  their  place  and  pay  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  it  compelled  us  to  either  pay  eighty  dollars  per  month  ourselves  or 
vacate  the  building.  Eighty  dollars  we  thought  was  more  than  we  could 
stand  alone,  and  so  we  decided  to  change  our  base  of  operations,  but 
where  could  we  go?  That  was  the  question.  We  did  not  like  to  leave 
Main  Street,  and  so  we  hunted  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  for  a  house 
we  could  get  suitable  for  our  purpose  without  paying  an  exorbitant  rent, 
but  no  such  house  could  we  find.  At  last  we  gave  up  the  hunt  and  con- 
cluded to  occupy  our  own  building,  where  we  would  have  no  rents  to 
pay,  although  it  was  not  located  in  a  very  desirable  place  for  business,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  delapidated  condition  of  the 
street.  A  large  portion  of  the  bar  on  which  the  city  stood  had  been,  and 
was  being  mined  out  by  the  claimowners,  leaving  the  houses  standing  on 
stilts,  and  the  streets  in  an  impassable  condition  for  the  time  being,  but 
the  gold  was  in  the  soil  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  it  but  to  wash 
away  the  surface  down  to  the  bedrock  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet, 
when  the  washed  gravel  could  be  graded  or  leveled  down  and  tolerable 
fair  streets  constructed,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  labor  attached, 
but  this  had  not  yet  been  expended  in  front  of  our  house. 

We  were  now  rejoicing  over  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  war,  when  the  sad  intelligence  came  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated.  Being  so  far  inland,  without  telegraphs  or  railroads,  it  was 
about  ten  days  after  the  event  transpired  before  the  news  reached  us, 
and  when  it  did  it  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  a  clear  day.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  was  in  the  morning  that  the  mail  arrived  containing  the  dispatch, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  read  than  one  Duncan,^'  our  city  auctioneer,  and 
a  man  of  secession  proclivities,  mounted  a  dry  goods  box,  and  begging  the 
crowd  that  had  collected  about  the  office  to  give  him  their  attention  for 
a  few  minutes,  began  by  saying  that  he  was  a  rebel  through  and  through 
if  there  ever  was  one,  and  that  he  was  willing  all  should  know  it,  but, 
says  he,  "I  want  it  distinctly  understood  by  one  and  all  that  I  cannot 
countenance,  even  for  a  moment,  any  such  damnable  work  as  this.  A  man 
that  would  do  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  a  dog.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  honor  to 
his  memory  every  business  house  in  the  city  be  closed  today  and  the 
doors  draped  in  mourning."  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  call  at 
the  business  houses  and  make  the  request  to  close  up;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  firm  in  town  that  refused  to  comply  with  the  request.  Within 
an  hour  every  house  was  closed  and  every  sound  hushed;  a  deep  silence 
seemed  to  pervade  the  town,  and  people  were  soon  collected  in  small 
knots  on  the  street  corners,  and  in  subdued  tones  were  discussing  the 
situation.  It  was  a  solemn  day  for  Idaho  City  and  one  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  its  citizens. 

On  or  about  the  first  of  May  our  stock  of  goods  was  moved  into  our 
own  building,  and  we  opened  business  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Some  work  had  to  be  done  before  we  could  reasonal)ly  expect  much  trade. 


•  1  John  Dunrun,  Auctioncor,  per  Owi^n's  (J«'ni'ral  Din-rtory  am]  Husinrss  Ciuid*'  for  ISfif). 
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About  the  first  thing  we  did,  then,  after  getting  moved,  was  to  secure 
the  contract  to  grade  up  and  make  passable  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street, 
which  had  previously  been  torn  upside  down  by  the  miners;  and  so, 
employing  some  help  we  went  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  had  com- 
pleted the  job.  We  took  the  contract  at  a  low  down  figure,  knowing  full 
well  that  by  fixing  up  the  street  in  good  condition  we  were  being  benefitted 
as  well  as  the  public.  Some  of  our  old  customers  sought  us  out  and  still 
continued  to  give  us  their  patronage,  while  others  deserted  us  entirely. 
This  was  not  as  good  a  point  for  business  as  the  one  we  left,  still,  we 
managed  to  work  up  a  good  trade  in  our  new  quarters  before  many  weeks 
had  passed  away.  The  great  depth  of  snow  that  fell  in  the  Boise  Basin 
that  winter  produced  an  abundance  of  water  for  mining  purposes,  and 
much  gold  was  taken  out  in  the  spring,  making  money  very  plentiful. 

I  find  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story  and  will  have  to  go  back  a  little 
and  mention  some  things  that  ought  to  have  been  stated  before.  Harry 
Fargo,  one  of  our  messmates,  got  a  position  about  the  first  of  April  as 
clerk  in  a  store  kept  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Savage,  after  which  we  had 
the  Davis  business  to  manage  as  well  as  our  own,  until  their  produce  was 
all  sold  off,  which  was  about  the  time  we  moved.  After  Fargo  left  us  we 
took  in  another  messmate  in  his  stead,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Dwight,  whom  we  had  been  acquainted  with  ever  since  we  had 
been  in  the  mines,  and  consequently  knew  him  very  well.  We  thought 
ourselves  fortunate  to  secure  so  worthy  a  companion.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  possessed  of  steady  habits,  was  studious  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  reading  the 
works  of  that  great  author  and  commenting  on  his  inimitable  expressions. 
George  was  good  company  and  his  ready  wit  and  social  humor  made  him 
friends  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  His  occupation  was  mining.  We  all 
batched  it,  of  course,  and  occupied  a  room  for  cooking  and  sleeping  that 
was  attached  to  the  side  of  our  store  building.  When  spring  opened, 
W^illard  Eaton,  being  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  commenced  working  at  this 
trade,  so  that  our  family  now  represented  three  different  kinds  of  business: 
namely,  the  mercantile,  mining,  and  architectural. 


Burning  of  Idaho  City 

Everything  was  running  smoothly,  the  earth  was  yielding  up  her 
treasure  to  the  indefatigable  miner,  and  nearly  every  business  man  in 
the  city  was  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity  when  a  great  calamity  occurred, 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  all  that  were  citizens  of  Idaho  City  at  that 
particular  time.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  1865,  the  city  burned. 
Men  that  were  worth  their  thousands  when  they  opened  their  eyes  that 
morning  were  literly  ruined  before  they  closed  them  again.  Yes,  for- 
tunes that  men  had  toiled  for  through  long  years  were  swept  away  in  an 
hour.  There  was  no  insurance  on  the  property,  and  so  the  owner  had  to 
sustain  the  loss.  The  fire  broke  out  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
near  the  central  part  of  town,  and  as  the  city  was  compactly  built  out  of 
pine  lumber,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  full  of  pitch,  it  burnt  like  a  torch, 
spreading  in  every  direction;  it  crossed  street  after  street  with  such  irre- 
sistible force  that  nothing  could  stay  its  progress. 

Such  a  fire  as  it  was  but  few  men  ever  saw;  people  that  were  six  miles 
away  at  the  time  declared  that  it  so  lighted  up  the  basin  that  they  could 
see  to  read  common  print  without  difficulty,  although  the  night  was 
dark.  As  soon  as  the  fire  started,  George  Dwight  hastened  up  town,  and 
entering  Mr.  Craft's  store,  was  accosted  by  that  gentleman  in  this  wise, 
says  he,  "I  have  got  use  for  you,  Mr.  Dwight."  "All  right,"  says  George, 
"I  am  at  your  service;  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  "I  want  you,"  says 
Mr.  Craft,  stepping  to  the  safe  and  unlocking  it,  "to  take  charge  of  this 
dust  until  morning."   The  safe  door  was  then  thrown  open,  disclosing  over 
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one  hundred  pounds  of  gold  dust,  nicely  laid  away  in  buckskin  purses, 
with  the  owner's  name  stamped  on  each  purse,  for  this  "filthy  lucre" 
belonged  to  different  parties  who  had  deposited  it  with  Mr.  Craft  for 
safe-keeping.  The  contents  were  then  shifted  from  the  safe  into  a  sack, 
which,  being  securely  tied,  was  shouldered  by  George  Dwight,  who,  with- 
out a  word,  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  was  seen  no  more  that  night. 

Very  soon  after  some  of  the  depositors  came  rushing  in  and  demanded 
their  money,  but  Mr.  Craft  told  them  it  was  safe,  and  to  call  around  in 
the  morning  and  they  should  have  it.  Some  men  seem  to  know  just  what 
to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency  like  this,  and  Mr.  Craft  was  one  of  those 
men.  A  few  minutes  later  his  store  and  its  whole  contents  were  enveloped 
in  an  ocean  of  flame.  As  the  fire  rolled  down  towards  us  we  expected 
nothing  else  but  to  have  our  store  swallowed  up  in  the  conflagration,  and 
thought  we  would  try  to  save  what  little  we  could  in  the  way  of  goods 
before  the  fire  reached  us,  and  so  commenced  piling  them  out  of  the  back 
door  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  did  succeed  in  getting  some  of  them  out, 
and  far  enough  away  to  be  out  of  danger  when  the  fire  reached  Wallula 
Street,  the  first  one  above,  crossing  Main  Street  at  right  angles.  Here 
a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  prevent  it  from  crossing,  and  by  super- 
human efforts,  together  with  the  help  of  a  shower  that  happened  to  spring 
up  just  then,  they  succeeded,  to  our  great  joy  and  gratification.  As  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  more  danger,  we  then  set  ourselves 
at  work  to  put  the  goods  back,  and  before  this  work  was  fully  accomplished 
the  sun  had  risen,  but  not  to  shine  on  our  beautiful  city,  for  it  had  dis- 
appeared. We  now  took  a  survey  of  the  grounds  where  it  had  so  recently 
stood,  and  found  that  every  building  was  swept  away  except  a  very  few 
around  the  outskirts  of  the  place.  A  bed  of  hot  ashes  and  cinders  covered 
the  ground,  except  in  the  center  of  the  streets.  Over  this  burnt  district 
could  be  seen  hundreds  of  men,  wandering  hither  and  thither,  evidently 
trying  to  locate  the  particular  spot  that  they  had  so  recently  occupied  in 
the  transaction  of  their  business.  There  were  but  two  stores,  one  at  the 
extreme  upper  end,  and  the  other,  our  own,  at  the  lower  end  of  Main 
Street,  that  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  in  fact,  they  were  nearly  the 
only  business  houses.  There  was  one  or  two  bakeries,  a  butcher  shop  or 
two,  a  few  saloons,  and  perhaps  a  restaurant  or  two  that  happened  to  be 
located  in  the  outer  edge  of  town  that  likewise  escaped  out  of  about  three 
hundred  business  houses  of  all  kinds. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  upper  story  of  a  "Hurdy  Gurdy"  dance 
house,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  It  was  first 
discovered  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  when  first 
seen  had  already  gained  such  headway  that  it  was  entirely  beyond  control. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  fire  subsided,  and  so,  for  nearly  three  hours 
adversity  stared  us  in  the  face,  for  had  not  the  fire  been  checked  just  when 
it  was  we,  too,  like  many  others,  would  have  been  ruined.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  town  at  this  time  contained  a  population  of  three  thousand 
souls,  but  the  damage  done  by  the  fire  was  not  so  easily  arrived  at — it 
must  have  reached  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  fortunately 
there  were  no  lives  lost.  I  knew  some  men  who  considered  themselves 
worth  before  the  fire  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  that  after  the 
fire  declared  themselves  "busted." 

As  soon  as  the  city  was  thoroughly  ablaze,  it  so  lighted  up  the  basin 
that  every  miner  for  miles  around  knew  just  what  had  happened,  and  so 
rushed  to  town  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them,  many  of  them  getting 
there  in  time  to  secure  what  they  could  pack  out  upon  their  backs.  As 
the  fire  spread  in  every  direction  from  where  it  first  started,  the  crowd 
kept  just  in  advance  of  it,  and  as  fast  as  the  proprietors  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  stores  by  the  intolerable  heat,  the  crowd  would  rush  in, 
grab  whatever  they  could,  and  get  out  with  it  in  double  quick  time.  To 
deposit  these  goods  in  the  center  of  the  street  was  useless,  as  they  very 
well  knew,  for  the  streets  being  narrow,  the  flames  extended  across  them 
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in  sheets,  creating  a  heat  that  nothing  could  withstand,  and  so  these  men 
would  continue  their  march,  loaded  down  as  they  were,  until  the  city  was 
left  behind  and  their  cabins  reached.  Dozens  of  men  passed  by  our  store 
during  the  fire  with  goods  of  some  description  on  their  backs.  Some 
would  have  a  sack  or  two  of  flour,  some  a  side  or  two  of  bacon,  some 
a  five-gallon  keg  of  molasses,  some  one  thing  and  some  another,  but  gen- 
erally something  in  the  provision  line;  all  were  loaded,  however.  After 
the  fire  the  question  arose:  was  this  right?  Some  contended  that  it  was 
not,  but  it  was  generally  conceded  that  it  was.  It  was  argued  that,  as 
there  was  nobody  injured  there  was  no  harm  done,  that  it  was  better  that 
they  should  have  the  goods  than  to  have  them  consumed  by  fire;  that  as 
they  had  risked  their  lives  to  snatch  a  small  portion  of  them  from  the 
flames,  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  them.  It  was  further  argued  that  if  it 
could  have  been  possible  to  have  deposited  these  goods  in  one  huge  pile 
beyond  the  city  limits  and  a  guard  placed  over  them,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  owners  to  have  identified  them,  and  would  have  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  contention.  There  was  but  a  small 
amount  saved  from  the  fire  in  comparison  with  the  vast  amount  con- 
sumed. There  were  some  goods  that  had  been  stored  away  in  fire-proof 
cellars  that  escaped  the  flames  and  were  saved  to  the  owners.  All  of  the 
wholesale  firms  had  these  cellars  and  some  of  the  retailers.  In  some  cases 
where  the  merchants  preferred  to  have  their  goods  all  destroyed  by  fire 
instead  of  having  some  of  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  would 
as  they  left  their  stores  yell  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  'Towder!" 
This  would  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  some  of  the  more 
timid  from  rushing  in. 

As  this  great  fire  was  an  historical  event,  and  myself  an  eye-witness 
to  it,  I  have  been  very  careful  about  giving  the  exact  date  and  all  the 
particulars  connected  with  it,  so  that  in  after  years,  should  any  man 
undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the  state,  he  can  quote  from  my  work,  and 
rest  assured  that  what  I  have  written  here  is  entirely  correct. 

Ho,  FOR  Diogenes! 

We  will  now  go  back  and  see  what  has  become  of  George  Dwight.  We 
left  him  just  as  he  stepped  out  of  Mr.  Craft's  store,  with  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  dust  on  his  back  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  We  will  follow 
him.  He  took  the  street  in  an  easterly  direction,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  high  bench  bordering  the  town  on  the  east.  Here  he 
rested  a  moment  before  making  the  attempt  to  climb  upward,  and  then 
balancing  himself  as  best  he  could,  started  up.  The  hill  being  very  steep, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  reached  the  top.  He  was  now  eighty 
or  one  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  and  by  this  time  the  conflagration  was 
well  under  way  and  presented  a  grand  spectacle.  Here  he  sat  down  and 
watched  the  city  burn,  and  when  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  he  took  up  his 
burden  and  wandered  out  over  the  tableland,  extending  back  from  the 
brink  of  the  hill.  He  soon  discovered  an  empty  cabin,  which  he  took 
possession  of  for  the  night,  but  did  not  dare  to  sleep,  and  so  sat  up  with 
the  dust  until  morning.  About  the  time  he  thought  depositors  would  be 
on  the  ground,  he  again  shouldered  the  dust  and  went  down  to  meet  them, 
nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  they  were  all  there  in  waiting,  and  so  was 
Mr.  Craft. 

They  greeted  him  as  he  came  down,  and  a  more  welcome  guest  it 
would  be  diflficult  to  imagine  than  was  George  Dwight  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  no  wonder.  He  had  taken  care  of  their  hard  earnings  through 
this  terrible  ordeal,  and  was  there  to  deliver  up  the  last  dollar  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Mr.  Craft  then  took  possession  of  the 
sack,  which  was  untied  and  the  dust  distributed  among  the  rightful  owners, 
and  thus  ended  this  little  episode.  After  it  was  all  over,  the  boys  under- 
took to  joke  George  a  little  by  asking  him  which  he  preferred  to  do,  sit 
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up  all  night  with  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  dust  or  a  pretty  girl.  Laughing, 
he  said  that  was  not  a  hard  question  for  him  to  answer.  "My  motto  is, 
and  always  has  been,  'Business  before  pleasure,'  and  as  sitting  up  with 
one  is  business  and  the  other  pleasure,  of  course  the  dust  would  be  pre- 
ferable." 

For  two  days  after  the  fire  we  had  a  big  trade,  and  our  profits  were 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  day,  but  this 
trade  did  not  last  long,  for  as  soon  as  the  ashes  had  sufficiently  cooled  off 
so  that  people  could  get  on  their  lots,  they  erected  tents  and  board  shanties 
and  filled  them  with  goods  taken  from  the  fire-proof  cellars  and  commenced 
business  again.  There  happened  to  be  a  big  surplus  of  lumber  on  hand 
at  the  sawmills  near  the  city,  and  as  the  fire  created  a  big  demand  for  it 
the  price  went  up  from  fifty  dollars  per  thousand  to  seventy-five  dollars, 
so  that  the  mill  owners  were  about  the  only  men  that  were  benefitted  by 
the  fire. 

From  a  letter  written  by  myself,  dated  July  the  16th,  1865,  I  quote 

"The  house  where  we  had  been  doing  business  during  the  winter, 
and  until  the  first  of  May,  was  one  among  the  number  burnt.  The 
large  and  commodious  theater  building,  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars,  was  another  that  went 
down  amid  the  flames.  Willard  Eaton  had  been  at  work  on  this 
building  till  its  proprietor  owed  him  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
This,  together  with  his  tools,  which  were  in  the  building  at  the  time, 
is  Willard's  loss.  Ours  will  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars.  Al- 
though we  had  nothing  burned,  our  goods  were  damaged  to  the 
amount  of  about  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  lose  about  two 
hundred  dollars  in  bills  in  consequence  of  the  fire,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  paid.  The  house  which  Tom  Springstein  owned 
when  he  died  was  burned  and  is  a  dead  loss  to  his  heirs,  for  it  had 
not  yet  been  sold  when  the  fire  swept  it  away.  It  was  worth  at  least 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  The  city  is  nearly  rebuilt  once  more, 
and  everything  is  gay.  Drinking  saloons;  billiard  saloons,  gambling 
houses,  dry  goods  establishments  and  barber  shops  have  opened  on 
a  larger  scale  and  in  grander  style  than  before.  Two  theaters  now 
give  nightly  entertainments  to  large  audiences.  Admittance  from 
one  to  two  dollars  each.  Last  evening  I  attended  one  of  the  theaters 
and  saw  "Our  American  Cousin"  played,  the  comedy  that  was 
played  in  the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  his  assas- 
sination." 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  give  a  few- 
western  phrases  which  will  no  doubt  sound  odd  to  many  people  living  in 
the  United  States.  When  you  ask  a  man  how  he  feels  today,  and  his 
answer  is  "Skoocum,"  it  would  make  you  laugh  unless  you  are  used  to 
such  language.  It  is  an  Indian  word  and  signifies  first  rate.  When  the 
question  is  asked:  how  did  you  come  in,  and  the  answer  is,  "On  a  cayuse," 
there  are  some  people  that  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  was 
meant,  and  an  explanation  would  be  necessary.  Cayuse  is  but  another 
name  for  a  horse.  "He's  a  regular  bummer"  is  another  phrase  often  heard 
and  signifies  loafer.  "Bet  your  muckamuck"  is  another  phrase  we  fre- 
quently hear  in  this  "neck  of  the  woods."  The  hurdy  gurdies  are  just  going 
in  tonight,  and  who  is  there,  away  down  east,  would  know  what  the 
speaker  meant,  and  yet  every  western  man,  woman  and  child  can  readily 
understand  such  language,  and  use  it,  too,  for  that  matter.  "Give  me 
aparahoes  every  time,"  "I  wouldn't  ride  a  saddle  without  macheers," 
"I  want  to  hire  a  tapadaro,"  "Do  you  understand  throwing  the  rope?" 
"I  will  buy  your  claim  if  I  can  buy  it  on  tlie  bedrock."  These  and  many 
other  expressions  wholly  unintelligible  to  eastern  people  are  used  by  all 
classes  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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More  About  Mining 

A  work  like  this  would  be  incomplete  without  describing  some  of  the 
different  methods  employed  in  mining  for  the  precious  metal.  The  placer 
mines,  as  distinguished  from  the  lead  mines,  are  altogether  different. 
Quartz  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  gold,  and  in  its  original  state  or  con- 
dition quartz  is  a  constituent  of  it.  In  the  leads  the  gold  is  found  in 
quartz,  but  in  the  placer  mines  the  gold  is  found  in  nuggets  and  fine 
particles,  free  and  independent  of  the  quartz  rock.  By  some  procees  of 
nature  not  thoroughly  understood  the  quartz  has  become  decomposed, 
leaving  the  gold  free,  which  is  found  mixed  up  with  sand  and  gravel  in 
the  placer  diggings.  To  obtain  this  gold,  then,  water  and  quicksilver  are 
the  two  things  needful.  Without  these  there  could  be  no  progress  made 
in  separating  from  the  soil  this  precious  metal.  And  so  after  a  placer  has 
been  discovered,  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  matter 
of  water,  and  how  and  where  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  mines.  As  a  general  thing  these  placers  are  struck  in  basins  and  deep 
depressions  in  mountain  ranges,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  water  to  run  down 
hill,  the  miner  goes  back  on  the  higher  elevations,  where  mountain  streams 
abound,  created  by  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snows  and  by  damming  up 
these  streams  the  water  is  turned  into  ditches,  dug  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  it  to  the  mines,  where  it  is  needed.  These  ditches  are  frequently 
several  miles  in  length  and  large  enough  to  carry  several  hundred  inches 
of  water. 

They  are  usually  dug  and  controlled  by  companies,  who  sell  the  water 
to  the  claim  owners  by  the  inch.  It  requires  a  big  outlay  to  construct  one 
of  these  ditches,  and  excellent  engineering  besides,  for  they  are  frequently 
run  through  sections  that  are  extremely  rough.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  convey  the  water  across  deep  gulches,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  flumes 
have  to  be  built  and  the  water  run  across  through  these  flumes.  But  when 
these  ditches  are  once  completed  and  put  in  operation,  they  are  usually 
paying  institutions.  Outlets  or  waste-gates  are  constructed  along  these 
ditches,  opposite  the  claims  they  are  intended  to  supply,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  measure  the  amount  of  water  required.  This  water  is  run  into  and 
through  sluice  boxes  extending  from  the  ditch  to  the  claim  where  it  is 
used.  A  number  of  riffles  are  placed  in  the  sluice  boxes  along  where  the 
mining  is  to  be  done,  and  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  poured  in,  and  then 
the  miner  is  ready  for  business  with  pick  and  shovel.  The  dirt  is  shoveled 
in,  and  the  water  running  swiftly  over  the  riffles  washes  the  particles  of 
gold  from  it,  the  quicksilver  catches  the  dust  and  amalgamates  with  it. 
After  perhaps  a  day's  run  the  water  is  shut  off,  the  riffles  taken  up,  the 
amalgam  scooped  out  and  strained  through  some  coarse  fabric,  put  in 
a  retort  placed  over  a  hot  fire,  and  the  quicksilver  that  remains  after 
straining  is  allowed  to  evaporate  and  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere,  leaving 
the  dust  free  from  all  foreign  substances.  This  is  called  sluice  mining, 
and  is  the  principal  mode  of  obtaining  the  metal  in  all  placer  diggings. 
Aside  from  this,  there  are  two  other  ways  of  mining  for  placer  gold:  one 
is  called  the  hydraulic  process  and  the  other  the  rocker  method.  The  one 
requires  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the  other  but  very  little.  Forty 
inches  of  water,  or  what  will  pass  through  an  aperture  ten  inches  wide 
and  four  inches  deep,  makes  a  very  good  sluice  head.  But  to  run  a  hy- 
draulic requires  a  much  larger  head  of  water.  It  is  only  in  certain  localities 
or  on  particular  claims  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a  hydraulic;  for  instance 
where  the  ditch  containing  the  water  is  several  feet  above  the  bank  we 
wish  to  mine  out,  then  a  hydraulic  is  available.  The  water  is  let  out  of 
the  ditch  into  a  large  hose  with  a  two  and  a  half  or  three-inch  nossle, 
which  with  tremendous  force,  caused  by  the  pressure  from  above,  washes 
away  the  bank  of  dirt  down  to  the  bedrock  and  runs  the  sand,  gravel, 
gold,  etc.,  through  a  set  of  sluice  boxes,  where  the  gold  is  caught  by  quick- 
silver in  the  same  manner  as  in  sluice  mining.     The  hydraulic  does  away 
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with  the  use  of  pick  and  shovel  to  a  great  extent,  and  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  hard  labor. 

The  rocker  method  is  far  different  from  either  sluice  or  hydraulic 
mining,  and  is  practiced  where  water  is  not  plentiful.  Almost  any  one 
has  ingenuity  enough  about  him  to  construct  a  rocker.  A  box  is  made 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  feet  in  width  and  eighteen  inches 
high,  with  a  bottom  in  it  but  open  at  the  top,  across  the  bottom  of  this 
box  are  attached  two  rockers.  A  perpendicular  handle  is  also  attached 
to  the  box,  extending  perhaps  a  foot  above  it.  A  hopper  is  then  made  to 
fit  in  the  top  of  said  box  with  a  hole  in  the  center  large  enough  to  admit 
sand  and  small  gravel  through  on  to  a  coarse  screen  below.  An  opening 
is  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  rocker  at  one  end  to  let  the  water  and 
sand  pass  out.  In  the  bottom  is  placed  quicksilver  and  you  are  ready  for 
operation.  The  rocker  is  then  placed  beside  a  little  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dirt,  a  shovel  full  at  a  time,  is  put  in  the  hopper.  With  one  hand  you 
grasp  the  handle  and  commence  rocking,  and  with  the  other  dip  up  water 
and  pour  into  the  hopper.  When  this  has  been  washed  away,  the  hopper 
is  filled  again  and  thus  the  work  goes  on.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  dirt  must  be  rich  to  make  a  rocker  pay,  for  but  a  small  quantity  can 
be  washed  in  a  given  time,  compared  with  the  amount  washed  by  either 
of  the  other  methods. 

Novel  Banking  Methods 

I  will  now  return  to  my  narrative,  which  has  been  brought  down  to 
the  middle  of  July,  1865.  There  are  some  things  I  have  neglected  to 
mention  which  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  notice  before,  but  as  it  is 
not  too  late  yet,  I  will  refer  to  them  now.  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
before  that  there  were  no  banks  in  the  city,  and  the  reader  has  probably 
wondered  how  it  was  we  could  do  business  without  them,  and  also  what 
we  did  with  our  surplus  dust,  as  but  few  mercantile  firms  had  safes. 
We  had  none  ourselves,  and  while  doing  business  in  our  rented  building 
we  kept  our  dust  in  yeast  powder  cans  deposited  in  small  holes  dug  in 
the  ground  floor  of  our  fire-proof  vault.  There  we  felt  that  our  money 
was  safe,  and  so  it  was  so  long  as  no  one  knew  where  it  was  but  ourselves. 
But  when  we  came  to  move,  and  having  no  underground  sellar  connected 
with  our  new  quarters,  we  had  to  devise  some  other  means  of  taking  care 
of  our  money,  and  so  after  some  deliberation  we  hit  upon  the  following 
plan.  Nails  of  different  sizes  we  dealt  in  quite  extensively  and  had  a 
number  of  kegs  strung  along  under  one  of  our  counters  nearly  the  whole 
length,  each  keg  containing  more  or  less  of  this  indispensable  article.  Our 
dust  was  carefully  put  up  in  buckskin  purses  securely  tied  and  deposited 
in  one  or  more  of  these  kegs,  after  the  nails  had  been  once  removed  and 
then  thirty  or  forty  pounds  put  back  over  the  purses.  But  when  a  cus- 
tomer called  for  nails,  we  took  good  care  not  to  disturb  the  kegs  containing 
the  dust,  and  so  you  see  we  got  along  very  well  without  a  money  safe, 
although  a  safe  would  have  been  much  more  convenient.  In  buying 
goods  of  the  wholesale  firms,  instead  of  giving  a  check  on  some  bank  for 
the  same,  as  is  customary  where  banks  abound,  we  would  say  to  the 
firm,  "make  out  your  bill  and  present  it  at  our  place  of  business  on 
Monday  next,  and  we  will  weigh  you  out  the  dust,"  for  every  Monday 
was  bill  day,  and  so  we  managed  in  this  way  to  do  without  these  institu- 
tions. We  also  sold  goods  to  the  town  people  in  the  same  way.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  we  would  make  out  our  bills,  carefully  itemized,  and 
Monday  morning  stick  them  in  our  pocket,  and  start  out  collecting,  and 
sometimes  a  good  portion  of  the  day  would  be  used  up  before  our  rounds 
would  be  completed. 

By  this  time  there  had  gotten  to  be  a  good  deal  of  bogus  dust  in  circu- 
lation throughout  the  mines,  and  the  business  man  had  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  or  he  would  be  taken  in.     The  bogus  article  was  supposed  to  be  the 
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filings  of  some  heavy  metal  nicely  galvanized  so  as  to  very  much  resemble 
the  genuine  dust.  How  it  was  made,  of  course,  I  did  not  know,  nor  did 
any  one  else  except  the  manufacturer  himself;  but  I  did  know  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  two  articles,  so  com- 
pletely was  it  counterfeited,  and  in  some  instances  it  could  not  be  done 
except  by  the  use  of  acids.  I  remember  very  well  a  little  circumstance 
that  transpired  about  this  time  which  there  will  be  no  harm  in  relating. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Walker,  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  owing  us  eighty 
dollars,  and  soon  after  the  money  was  due  a  stranger  stepped  into  the 
store  one  day  and  asked  us  if  we  held  a  little  note  against  Squire  Walker. 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  the  Squire  requested  him  to 
call  and  pay  it  off,  and  he  had  dropped  in  for  that  purpose.  I  said  all 
right,  and  proceeded  to  get  the  note  while  he  went  down  into  his  pockets 
to  bring  forth  the  dust.  A  buckskin  purse,  well  filled,  was  pulled  out, 
which  he  untied  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  empty  a  portion  of  its  con- 
tents into  a  blower  while  I  was  putting  the  proper  weights  into  the  scales 
preparatory  to  weighing  it.  When  this  was  done  I  took  up  the  blower  to 
examine  the  dust  and  weigh  it  out,  when  I  thought  it  did  not  look  just 
right  and  made  some  remark  intimating  that  it  might  be  bogus.  "0,  no," 
says  he,  "that  is  the  pure  stuff."  "Well,"  says  I,  "if  it  is  then  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  my  testing  it."  "None  whatever,"  says  he.  I  then 
took  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid,  which  we  always  keep  for  such  occasions,  and 
uncorking  it,  poured  a  few  drops  on  the  dust,  when  it  began  to  simmer 
and  fry,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  turned  it  as  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades.  "Now,"  says  I,  "what  do  you  think  about  its  being  the  'pure 
stuff'?"  He  was  so  much  taken  down  that  he  could  not  say  a  word, 
although  he  tried  to  stammer  out  something.  I  then  told  him.  to  hold 
open  his  purse  and  I  proceeded  to  empty  it  back.  When  this  was  done  he 
made  his  exit  through  the  door  and  I  never  saw  him  any  more.  About 
the  next  day  Squire  Walker  called  and  paid  off  the  note  with  the  genuine 
stuff.  In  his  explanation  of  the  matter,  he  said  that  this  man  was  owing 
him  and  he  (Walker)  sent  him  down  to  take  up  the  note.  Whether  this 
was  or  was  not  a  concocted  scheme  between  them  to  dispose  of  a  quantity 
of  spurious  dust  I  never  knew.  If  it  was,  they  did  not  make  their  plan 
work,  however. 

Scalawags 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  a  former  page  I  said  that  generally 
speaking  the  miners  are  an  honest  class  of  people.  This  is  true  as  a  rule, 
but  as  there  are  exceptions  to  most  rules,  there  are  also  exceptions  to  this. 
Occasionally  you  find  "scalawags,"  even  among  miners,  and  to  illustrate 
this  fact  I  will  give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  an  account  of  a  little 
affair  we  had  with  this  class  of  individuals.  Soon  after  we  commenced 
business  on  Main  Street,  a  couple  of  brothers  by  the  name  of  Graham 
became  our  customers.  For  awhile  they  paid  us  cash  for  what  they 
bought.  At  last,  however,  their  money  gave  out  and  the  winter  was  only 
about  half  gone,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  to  earn  a  dollar  before  spring, 
it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  give  them  credit  or  they  would 
have  to  go  hungry.  They  told  us  the  predicament  they  were  in,  and  asked 
for  credit.  Our  answer  was  that  we  did  not  like  to  do  a  credit  business, 
but  if  their  financial  conditions  was  such  that  they  would  have  to  suffer 
we  would  accommodate  them,  provided  they  would  agree  to  pay  us  as 
soon  as  they  could  earn  the  money  in  the  spring.  This  they  promised  to 
do  and  we  commenced  letting  them  have  provisions  on  time,  and  by  the 
first  of  March  they  had  run  up  a  bill  of  something  over  fifty  dollars. 
About  this  time  the  elder  of  the  Grahams  entered  the  store  one  day  and 
called  for  a  sack  of  flour.  We  told  him  we  were  out.  "If  that  is  the  case," 
said  he,  "I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do;  we  have  no  money  or  credit 
anywhere  else,  and  flour  we  must  have  or  starve.  If  you  will  get  us  a  sack, 
I  will  promise  you  this:  the  first  money  we  get  you  shall  have."    I  told 
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him  this,  that  anything  we  had  he  could  have,  but  I  did  not  like  to  go  out 
and  buy  goods  for  which  we  would  have  to  pay  cash  and  sell  them  on 
credit.  But  he  still  pleaded  so  hard,  and  promised  so  fair  that  I  finally 
told  him  to  come  with  me,  and  I  would  see  what  I  could  do  for  him,  and 
so  we  started  out  and  went  down  to  Mr.  Craft's  store.  As  we  entered, 
I  noticed  a  few  sacks  of  flour  piled  up  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  I  spoke 
and  said:  "Got  a  little  flour  yet,  I  see."  Mr.  Craft  says,  ''Yes,  a  very 
little."  "What  is  it  worth?"  I  asked.  "Thirty-six  dollars  a  hundred," 
says  he.  "Well,"  says  I,  "let  this  man  have  a  fifty-pound  sack  and  send 
in  your  bill  Monday  and  I  will  settle  it."  "All  right,"  says  he,  and  so 
Mr.  Graham  stepped  up  to  the  pile,  shouldered  a  sack  and  walked  out. 
When  Monday  came,  Mr.  Craft  called,  presented  his  bill  of  eighteen 
dollars,  and  we  weighed  him  out  the  dust.  Several  weeks  passed  by  and 
the  Graham  brothers  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  we  began  to 
wonder  what  had  become  of  them,  when  one  day,  as  I  was  sauntering 
down  the  street  who  should  I  see  coming  up  but  the  elder  of  the  Grahams. 
He  happened  to  see  me  about  the  same  time,  and  not  wishing  to  meet  me 
started  to  cross  the  street  in  an  oblique  direction.  I  also  left  the  sidewalk 
at  about  the  same  angle,  and  we  met  near  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
first  thing  he  said  to  me  was  that  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  me.  I  asked 
him  why.  His  answer  was  that  he  had  been  unable  to  raise  any  money 
for  me  yet,  and  he  did  not  want  to  see  me  until  he  had  some  money  for 
me.  I  told  him  that  need  not  make  any  difference,  to  call  around  when- 
ever he  found  an  opportunity  to  earn  it.  He  said  that  within  a  few  days 
he  and  his  brother  were  going  to  work  at  mining  for  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Spencer,  and  when  they  had  earned  enough  to  pay  the  bill  he  would 
bring  it  to  us.  This  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  for  I  knew  Spencer  and 
knew  that  his  claim  was  rich,  and  that  he  employed  lots  of  men,  and  so 
I  rested  perfectly  easy  for  the  time  being,  thinking  it  was  only  his  extreme 
diffidence  that  was  the  cause  of  his  trying  to  avoid  meeting  me.  A  short 
time  after  this  we  heard  that  the  Graham  brothers  were  at  work  sure 
enough  for  Spencer,  at  six  dollars  apiece  per  day.  After  they  had  worked 
long  enough  to  earn  a  hundred  dollars  or  such  a  matter,  we  began  to  look 
for  them  to  call  around  and  settle  their  bill.  But  no  Grahams  came  and 
we  could  not  understand  it,  for  it  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  our  minds 
that  they  meant  to  defraud  us.  In  the  meantime  we  had  changed  our 
place  of  business  and  we  thought  perhaps  they  had  lost  track  of  us,  and 
so  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  May,  the  day  that  Idaho  City 
burned,  I  started  to  go  up  to  Spencer's  claim,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Laraway  Gulch,  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  On  the  way  up  I  met  a 
young  man  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  who  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  Grahams.  To  this  young  man  I  made  my  business  known. 
"Well,"  says  he,  "you  are  on  a  Tom  Fool's  errand,  for  day  before  yester- 
day morning  the  Graham  boys  quit  work  for  Spencer  and  they  have  left 
the  mines."  Says  I,  "Is  that  so?  Where  have  they  gone?"  He  went  on 
then  and  told  me  what  he  knew.  He  said  they  had  been  at  work  for 
Spencer  all  the  spring  and  had  earned  considerable  money,  and  that  they 
had  made  their  brags  that  this  money  had  got  to  take  them  home  to 
Iowa,  and  that  their  creditors  should  never  get  a  dollar  of  it,  and  so  when 
Spencer  paid  them  off  they  ordered  their  horses  from  the  ranch  on  which 
they  had  been  wintered,  and  day  before  yesterday  morning  saddled  them 
up  and  started  for  Portland,  Oregon,  where  they  intended  to  sell  their 
animals,  take  a  steamer  for  San  Francisco,  and  from  thence  to  New  York 
via  Panama.  He  also  said  "that  it  was  their  intention  to  go  out  on  the 
Placerville  route,  as  they  had  a  friend  on  Grimes  Creek  that  they  wished 
to  see,  and  would  probably  stop  with  him  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  you 
might  find  them  there."  I  then  took  down  the  name  of  this  friend  and 
the  particular  place  where  he  was  living  and  lost  no  time  in  going  over. 
When  I  got  there  I  learned  that  they  had  left  their  friend's  the  day  before, 
and  so  I  returned  to  Idaho  City. 
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Time  rolled  away,  and  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  July,  1865,  I 
chanced  to  be  on  the  street  quite  early  in  the  morning,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  came  face  to  face  with  a  personage  I  no  more  expected  to  see 
than  one  that  had  gone  to  his  grave.  This  person  was  none  other  than 
the  elder  of  the  Graham  brothers,  and  judging  from  his  looks  he  was  as 
much  surprised  as  myself.  He  looked  as  if  he  would  sink,  as  crestfallen 
he  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  could  not  speak.  I  said,  "Graham,  is 
this  you?"  At  last  he  managed  to  get  his  mouth  off  and  said,  "Yes,  it  is 
what  there  is  left  of  me."  Says  I,  "Where  have  you  been  all  summer?" 
"Down  in  Webfoot,"  says  he.  "What  sent  you  down  there?"  I  asked. 
Then,  hesitating  a  moment,  as  if  at  a  loss  what  reply  to  make,  he  said: 
"Well,  I  will  tell  you."  Expecting  to  hear  nothing  but  a  great  big  false- 
hood, I  braced  myself  up  for  the  occasion,  when  he  began  by  saying:  "At 
the  time  we  quit  working  for  Spencer  we  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Oregon,  written  by  a  dying  friend,  asking  us  to  come  down  immediately 
if  we  ever  expected  to  see  him  alive.  We  quit  work  and  started  forthwith 
on  our  journey,  not  stopping  even  to  pay  that  little  bill  we  owe  you. 
When  we  got  down  there,  we  found  our  friend  better,  stayed  with  him 
till  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  then  started  back,  and  have  just  arrived. 
What  money  we  earned  in  the  spring  we  have  spent,  and  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  you  now,  but  will  hunt  a  job,  go  to  work,  and  the  first  money 
we  earn,  you  shall  have."  "All  right,"  says  I,  "the  money  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  us,  for  we  intend  to  close  up  business  soon,  and  go  home. 
By  the  way,"  says  I,  "how  did  you  come  up?"  "0,"  says  he,  "we  packed 
up."  "And  what  did  you  do  with  your  horses?"  I  asked.  "We  put  them 
on  the  Minnehaha  ranch,"  says  he.  As  I  happened  to  know  all  about  the 
Minnehaha  ranch  and  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  keeper  of  said 
ranch,  I  had  no  more  questions  to  ask,  and  we  separated.  I  had  gotten 
out  of  him  just  the  information  I  wanted,  and  that  was  to  know  right 
where  his  horses  were.  Instead  of  returning  to  the  store,  I  took  a  straight 
shoot  to  Squire  Walker's^^  office,  but  did  not  find  him  in.  I  had  to  wait 
but  a  few  minutes,  however,  before  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  street  on 
his  crutches.  As  he  came  in,  I  said  to  him  that  I  wanted  to  attach  some 
property,  and  requested  him  to  make  out  the  papers  as  soon  as  possible. 
"All  right,"  said  he,  "but  the  law  requires  you  to  give  bail  for  the  cost 
before  you  can  institute  legal  proceedings."  "I  am  aware  of  that  fact," 
said  I,  "but  go  ahead  and  fix  up  the  papers,  and  by  that  time  I  will  have 
a  man  here  that  will  go  my  bail."  In  less  than  one  hour  satisfactory  bail 
was  given,  the  papers  made  out,  put  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  in 
company  with  that  official  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Minnehaha  ranch, 
twelve  miles  distant.  On  arriving  at  the  ranch,  we  were  informed  that 
the  Grahams  had  three  head  of  horses  in  their  herd,  and  the  sheriff  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  charge  of  them  all.  In  conversation  with  the  ranch- 
man, he  told  us  what  the  Graham  brothers  said  to  him  in  relation  to  their 
affairs.  It  was  this,  that  they  had  just  gotten  back  from  Oregon,  where 
they  went  a  few  weeks  before  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  steamer  to  San 
Francisco  and  passage  from  there  to  New  York  via  the  Isthmus,  but  when 
they  got  below  they  could  find  no  sale  for  their  horses,  and  not  having 
money  enough  to  pay  their  passage,  were  compelled  to  come  back  to  the 
mines,  where  they  would  go  to  work  for  awhile,  and  then,  with  their  own 
conveyance,  take  the  overland  route  home.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  got 
back  to  the  city,  put  the  Graham  stock  in  a  corral,  and  notified  the  owners 
through  the  P.O.  that  their  horses  were  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and 
if  they  did  not  want  them  sold  under  the  hammer  to  call  around  and  settle. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  they  did  call  around,  and  a  madder 
man  than  the  elder  of  the  two  I  never  saw.  With  a  countenance  as  black 
as  a  thundercloud,  he  fairly  raved,  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  When  he 
had  cooled  down  a  little,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  well-filled  purse  and 
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paid  the  bill,  together  with  the  cost,  and  got  possession  of  his  stock  once 
more  and  departed.  That  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  or  have  ever  heard 
of  them. 

Where  they  went,  or  how  they  fare, 

I  for  one  am  not  aware. 

Friends  in  Need 

Not  more  than  a  day  or  two  had  elapsed  after  the  events  related  in 
the  last  chapter  had  terminated  when  Bill  Richey,  of  the  firm  of  the 
Davis  Co.,  entered  our  store  and  said  that  he  had  just  come  up  from  the 
valley  to  see  us  on  very  important  business.  But  before  we  go  on  to  state 
what  he  said,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  little  explanation,  so  that  the 
reader  may  more  clearly  understand  why  it  was  he  had  called  upon  us. 
At  that  time  we  held  George  Ellis's  note  with  Bill  Richey  as  security  for 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  which  was  past  due,  and  we  had  notified  them 
some  time  before  that  it  was  our  intention  to  go  home  to  the  states  the 
ensuing  fall,  and  that  we  would  expect  the  money,  and  about  the  only 
show  for  them  to  raise  it  by  the  time  we  wanted  to  start  was  to  go  into 
freighting  and  earn  it;  and,  as  they  were  pretty  well  fixed  for  that  busi- 
ness, having  five  or  six  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  heavy  freight  wagon,  concluded 
to  do  so.  About  six  weeks  before  George  Ellis  started  with  his  freighting 
outfit  for  Umatilla,  expecting  when  he  got  there  to  get  a  load  back  to  the 
mines  without  any  trouble  from  some  shipper,  but  he  could  get  no  hauling 
to  do,  and  not  having  money  to  buy  a  load  of  merchandise  for  himself,  he 
was  in  a  bad  predicament  indeed,  and  what  to  do  he  did  not  know. 
Finally  he  wrote  to  Bill  Richey,  his  partner,  to  try  and  raise  money 
enough  to  buy  a  load  of  supplies  of  some  kind  and  send  it  to  him  forth- 
with, and  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  do  the  next  best  thing  he  could.  Well, 
Richey  tried  to  raise  the  money  at  Boise  City,  where  he  lived,  and  tried 
hard,  but  could  not  make  the  "riffle,"  and  so  as  a  last  resort  came  up  to 
the  city  to  see  what  we  would  do  for  him.  We  told  him  that  we  already 
held  their  note  for  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  and  that  he  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  us  to  furnish  him  with  any  more  money  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  country  where  everything  was  as  uncertain  as  it  was 
there.  He  frankly  admitted  that  he  could  not,  but  says  to  me,  "What 
shall  I  do;  can  you  tell  me?"  I  told  him  I  would  make  a  suggestion,  and 
he  could  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  it.  "Well,"  says  he,  "I  wish  you 
would."  Listen  to  me,  then,  and  I  will  make  you  a  proposition.  It  is 
this:  If  you  will  pay  my  stage  fare  to  Umatilla,  I  will  start  tomorrow 
morning  with  money  enough  to  buy  five  thousand  pounds  of  supplies  to 
load  up  Ellis  with,  and  will  give  you  my  time  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ship 
the  goods  in  my  own  name,  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage 
I  can  when  they  arrive,  and  after  deducting  what  they  cost,  apply  the 
balance  on  your  note." 

This  he  readily  agreed  to,  and  I  immediately  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  trip.  That  evening  I  paid  my  stage  fare  for  Umatilla,  which 
was  sixty-five  dollars,  and  the  next  morning  at  break  of  day  seated  myself 
in  the  coach,  rolled  out  of  the  Boise  Basin,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days  and  nights  reached  in  safety  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  three 
hundred  miles  away.  The  stage  was  crowded,  the  weather  hot,  and  the 
roads  dusty,  and  upon  the  whole  we  had  a  very  disagreeable  trip,  and  I 
was  glad  when  it  ended.  George  Ellis  was  almost  the  first  man  I  met. 
I  told  him  my  })usiness,  and  he  said  he  was  very  glad  I  had  come,  for, 
says  he,  "There  is  a  prospect  now  of  my  getting  away.  1  have  stayed 
here  till  I  am  sick  and  tired,  and  nearly  worn  out." 

The  next  morning  I  commenced  looking  around  to  see  what  I  could 
invest  in  and  ship  to  the  best  advantage,  and  decided  to  l)uy  Hour.  By 
noon  I  had  made  a  purchase  of  five  thousand  pounds,  wliich  was  loaded 
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immediately,  and  with  it  George  Ellis  started  for  the  mines,  while  I 
remained  behind  to  rest  out  a  little  before  starting  back.  In  the  mean- 
time I  visited  the  sale  stables  and  corrals  to  see  what  I  could  find  in  the 
way  of  a  riding  animal,  for  I  concluded  to  make  my  return  trip  on  horse- 
back instead  of  taking  the  stage,  as  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  back.  It 
did  not  take  me  long,  however,  to  find  an  animal  that  suited  me,  for  there 
was  always  at  that  time  more  or  less  horses  on  the  Umatilla  market  for 
sale.  The  purchase  of  a  horse  being  made,  a  saddle  and  bridle  were  then 
in  demand,  and  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  suit 
myself  on  these  articles  than  it  was  to  make  the  selection  of  a  horse. 
I  spent  only  three  or  four  days  there,  but  they  were  days  I  never  shall 
forget,  so  disagreeable  was  the  weather,  hot,  dry  and  windy,  with  eyes 
full  of  sand  and  perspiration  issuing  from  every  pore,  it  was  anything  but 
pleasant  to  remain  in  such  a  place  longer  than  it  was  necessary  to  stay, 
and  so  when  I  was  thoroughly  rested  out,  my  purchases  all  made,  and 
had  no  more  business  to  attend  to  I  started  back. 

I  soon  fell  in  company  with  a  small  party  that  was  making  their  way 
through  to  the  mines,  and  together  we  traveled,  camping  out  by  the  way- 
side wherever  night  overtook  us. 


Black  Crickets 

Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  mention  until  we  reached  the  divide  lying 
between  the  Powder  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Burnt  River.  Here 
we  found  a  scope  of  country  several  miles  in  extent  that  was  being  devas- 
tated by  an  army  of  big  black  crickets.  They  were  marching  over  this 
section,  making  but  slow  progress,  it  is  true,  but  devastating  the  country 
as  they  went,  literally  consuming  everything  before  them,  and  leaving 
the  ground  as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  a  house  floor.  After  traveling 
a  few  miles  over  the  country  they  had  ravaged,  we  came  up  with  this 
army,  and  I  must  say  it  was  a  sight  to  behold;  myriads  of  them  covered 
the  ground  on  every  side,  and  every  blade  of  grass  and  stalk  of  vegetation 
of  every  description  was  literally  black  with  them.  We  had  occasion  to 
stop  and  camp  for  noon  in  the  midst  of  this  army,  and  consequently  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  observe  their  workings. 

They  appeared  to  be  as  voracious  as  hogs,  and  would  pounce  upon 
anything  placed  within  their  reach  and  endeavor  to  devour  it.  As  soon 
as  our  horses  were  relieved  of  their  saddles  and  blankets,  and  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  they  covered  them  at  once  and  commenced  trying  to  eat 
them,  and  for  awhile  we  watched  them  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  but 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  ruining  our  blankets,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  would  have  been  eaten  up  had  we  not  taken  care  of  them. 
They  could  make  but  little  impression,  however,  on  our  saddles;  leather 
being  a  little  too  tough  for  them  to  manage.  These  crickets  were  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  common  house  cricket  that  everybody  is  familiar 
with,  but  much  larger  and  plumper.  As  far  as  molesting  ourselves  or  our 
stock  was  concerned,  they  seemed  to  be  entirely  harmless;  vegetation  was 
their  natural  diet;  they  seemed  to  have  a  hankering  for  it,  it  agreed  with 
them  amazingly,  and  before  them  it  disappeared  regardless  of  variety. 
It  is  said  that  they  make  a  very  good  stew,  one  that  is  quite  palatable, 
but  as  I  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  test  the  merits  of  a  stew  of  this 
kind  myself,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  another  man's  word  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  try  it,  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  but  few  that  would  be  so  disposed,  for  the  looks  of  the  big 
black  fellows  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  any  man's 
appetite  without  tasting. 

A  few  days  more  and  my  journey  was  ended  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  Boise  Mines  once  more.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  reached  there 
some  days  in  advance  of  my  flour,  and  immediately  commenced  trying  to 
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find  a  buyer,  so  I  would  know  right  where  to  unload  it  when  it  arrived. 
As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  Mr.  John  T.  Heard,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  had  established  himself  in  the  mercantile  business  a  short  time 
before,  and  being  in  need  of  flour,  bought  the  whole  lot,  which  was  turned 
over  to  him  on  its  arrival,  and  the  gold  dust  paid  over  to  me  for  the  same. 
We  found  that  George  Ellis  and  Bill  Richey  had  made  a  very  good  thing 
of  it,  as  the  flour  sold  at  a  good  advance  over  and  above  cost,  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  aright,  about  six  hundred  dollars  was  endorsed  on 
their  note,  and  all  that  I  was  out  was  a  few  day's  time.  This  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  give  for  the  sake  of  so  good  a  payment  being  made 
upon  said  note. 

Preparing  for  Return 

The  summer  had  now  gotten  to  be  far  advanced,  and  we  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  trip  home  to  the  States,  as  we  had  decided  to 
go  that  fall,  and  so  our  stock  of  goods  was  allowed  to  run  down  by  selling 
all  that  we  could  without  replenishing  our  stock,  and  soon  we  found  we 
had  but  little  left,  which  we  disposed  of  at  about  cost  to  the  regular 
dealers.  Having  sold  out  our  goods,  our  house  and  lot  was  then  offered 
for  sale,  and  also  the  lot  belonging  to  the  Springstein  estate  on  which  the 
house  was  burned,  as  that  had  not  yet  been  sold,  but  as  the  war  was 
ended,  and  everybody  almost  wanted  to  go  to  "America,"  as  they  called 
it,  real  estate  was  very  dull  sale.  I  managed,  however,  to  sell  the  Spring- 
stein lot  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  settling  up  with  the  probate  judge 
as  administrator,  expressed  to  Tom's  father,  his  only  heir  (and  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge  himself),  the  amount  left  after  paying  all  expenses, 
which  was  about  six  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust,  an  equivalent  at  that 
time  of  about  nine  hundred  dollars  in  currency. 

This  matter  now  being  disposed  of,  we  had  but  little  else  to  do  to  get 
ready  to  leave,  except  to  sell  our  own  property,  which  we  were  compelled 
to  almost  give  away,  but  we  did  so  with  a  right  good  grace,  as  we  had 
bought  it  the  previous  winter  at  a  low  figure,  and  it  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  us  from  ruination  when  the  city  burned.  By  the  last  of  August 
we  had  brought  our  business  to  a  focus,  having  sold  out  all  of  our  goods 
and  real  estate,  paid  up  every  dollar  we  owed,  collected  all  that  was  due 
us  that  it  was  possible  to  get,  and  putting  the  balance  of  our  bills  in  the 
hands  of  Willard  Eaton  for  collection,  we  considered  ourselves  ready  to 
leave  the  mines. 

We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  take  the  overland  route  by  the  way  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  good  riding 
animals  and  a  pack  horse.  We  soon  found  a  couple  of  large,  nice  three- 
year-old  mules  for  sale,  that  we  purchased  at  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
horse  I  had  so  recently  rode  through  from  Umatilla  answered  our  purpose 
for  a  pack  animal,  and  as  we  already  had  one  saddle,  we  had  but  one 
more  to  buy  and  our  outfit  was  complete.  The  (4uestion  now  began  to 
revolve  itself  in  our  minds  to  know  how  we  could  manage  to  get  out  of 
the  mines  in  safety  with  our  gold  dust.  Men  who  were  supposed  to  have 
money  were  being  robbed  daily,  and  even  some  that  undertook  to  slip 
out  under  the  cover  of  darkness  met  with  the  same  fate,  for  all  of  the 
trails  leading  out  of  the  basin  seemed  to  be  infested  with  highwaymen. 
They  had  made  their  presence  known  in  that  vicinity  a  short  time  before, 
but  who  they  were  or  where  they  came  from  was  only  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. It  was  supposed  they  came  from  Virginia  City,  Montana,  for  the 
vigilance  committee  of  that  place  had  been  making  it  lively  for  the 
desperadoes,  and  the  consequence  was  they  were  getting  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  in  all  pr()l)ability  were  taking  up  their  abode  there  in 
Idaho.  About  this  time  many  a  man  who  had  succeeded  in  accumulating 
a  nice  little  pile,  in  trying  to  get  away  with  it  was  halted  and  persuaded 
to  deliver  up  what  he  had  at  the  point  of  a  revolver.    The  man  who  was 
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considered  penniless,  however,  could  travel  over  and  through,  and  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  mines  without  being  molested,  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  money.  We  had  been  in  the 
mines  a  good  while  and  most  of  the  time  in  business,  and  consequently 
were  pretty  well  known,  and,  of  course,  we  had  reason  to  believe,  on  closing 
up  our  business  affairs,  that  we  were  being  watched,  and  it  stood  us  in 
hand  to  be  on  the  lookout.  There  was  undoubtedly  an  organized  band 
of  them  who  worked  in  unison.  While  some  remained  in  town  to  take 
notes,  others  did  the  dirty  work.  Only  a  few  days  before  we  left,  a  packer 
was  robbed  of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

Having-  unloaded  his  train,  he  sent  it  back  to  Umatilla,  while  he 
remained  behind  to  dispose  of  his  goods,  and  when  this  was  done  and  the 
money  received,  he  concluded  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  take  a  certain 
pack  trail  leading  out  over  the  mountains  than  either  of  the  main  roads, 
and  so,  under  cover  of  darkness  started  out  on  said  trail,  but  the  highway- 
men were  too  sharp  for  him,  as  they  had  stationed  some  of  their  gang  on 
this  trail,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  relieved  him  of  his  gold  dust  but 
spared  his  life,  and  he  returned  to  the  city  a  badly  broken  up  man.  In 
all  probability  they  had  been  watching  his  movements  and  had  learned, 
by  some  means,  the  exact  time  he  intended  to  leave  and  also  what  route 
he  would  take.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  got  his  money  all  the  same,  and 
got  it,  too,  without  even  asking  for  it. 

After  hearing  of  so  much  robbery  being  done,  I  must  confess  we  had 
some  misgivings  and  were  almost  afraid  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  away. 
After  considerable  deliberation,  we  decided  upon  the  following  plan,  and 
that  was  to  let  the  report  get  out  that  before  we  could  leave  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  trip  to  Boise  City  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some 
money  and  that  one  of  us  would  have  to  go  down.  Of  course,  we  did  have 
to  collect  the  balance  due  on  the  Geo.  Ellis  note,  but  it  was  not  necessary, 
after  this  was  done,  to  return  to  the  mines;  and  so,  sacking  up  our  dust 
in  buckskin  sacks  containing  about  five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  Darius 
took  some  of  these,  put  them  in  his  cantenoes,  hung  the  cantenoes  over 
the  horn  of  his  saddle,  mounted  his  mule  and  started  for  the  valley  with- 
out bidding  anybody  goodbye,  and  as  no  one  suspected  he  had  money 
or  was  taking  his  final  leave,  he  passed  over  the  road  unmolested.  When 
he  got  through  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  reached  Boise  City  in  safety, 
and  that  I  had  better  follow  him  in  a  short  time. 

Through  Boise 

About  one  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  following  Tuesday  after  my  brother 
left,  the  date  being  September  5th,  1865,  and  while  pretending  to  be  look- 
ing for  him  back,  I  went  over  to  the  corral,  got  my  mule,  led  her  in  back 
of  the  building  where  I  was  stopping  and  quietly  saddled  her  up,  Willard 
Eaton  assisting  me,  and  then  leaving  the  animal  in  his  care  for  a  short 
time,  took  a  stroll  around  town  in  my  every-day  suit,  visiting  some  of 
the  principal  saloons  where  the  roughs  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating, 
and  then  went  back.  This  I  did  to  let  them  see  that  I  was  still  in  town 
at  that  late  hour  in  the  day,  and  that  there  was  no  indication  of  my 
leaving  soon.  After  getting  back,  I  lost  no  time  in  tying  my  blankets 
on  behind  my  saddle  and  putting  my  cantenoes  containing  the  balance 
of  our  dust  over  its  horn.  When  this  was  done,  I  got  on  myself  and  with 
Willard  walking  by  my  side  rode  slowly  out  of  town  in  the  direction  of 
the  Warm  Springs  bath  house,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
As  this  was  a  place  that  was  visited  daily  by  the  town  people,  some  going 
on  foot  and  some  on  horseback,  and  in  every  other  way  imaginable,  I 
thought  that  in  case  we  were  being  watched  the  impression  would  be 
given  that  we  were  only  going  down  to  take  a  bath.  When  the  city  was 
left  behind,  we  halted,  took  a  good  look  around  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  then  bidding  my  friend  an  adieu,  put  spurs  to  my  mule  and 
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rode  away.  I  made  good  time  that  afternoon  and  left  at  least  twenty 
miles  behind  me.  When  night  came  I  rode  off  to  the  side  of  the  road 
a  little  distance  and  camped  for  the  night.  My  mule  was  spanceled  and 
allowed  to  graze,  while  I  lay  down  to  rest,  comfortably  rolled  up  in  my 
blankets.  When  the  dawn  of  day  appeared  on  the  following  morning, 
I  was  up  betimes,  caught  my  mule  which  had  strayed  but  a  short  distance 
from  camp,  and  was  on  my  way  by  sunrise.  That  forenoon  I  had  several 
miles  to  travel  down  through  a  deep,  dark  canyon.  As  the  canyon  was 
crooked,  I  could  see  but  a  short  distance  ahead  of  me  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  journey  through  it  for  a  lone  traveler  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
At  one  point  as  I  came  around  a  short  bend,  I  suddenly  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  three  desperate-looking  men,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  revolvers 
and  bowie  knives.  They  seemed  to  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  was.  They 
eyed  me  closely  as  we  passed,  but  did  not  offer  to  molest  me.  Of  course, 
I  tried  to  betray  no  symptom  of  fear,  although  I  must  admit  that  a  sense 
of  fear  such  as  I  never  felt  before  came  upon  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
passed  around  another  bend  out  of  their  sight  I  put  spurs  to  my  mule 
and  rode  for  a  mile  or  two  at  breakneck  speed  down  the  canyon,  and 
when  I  issued  from  its  mouth  still  lower  down  I  drew  a  freer  breath. 

I  thought  then,  and  have  always  thought,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
band  of  road  agents  that  were  then  infesting  that  country,  but  they  did 
not  recognize  me,  and  I  guess  it  was  well  for  me  they  did  not.  About 
ten  o'clock  a.m.  I  rode  into  Boise  City,  safe  and  sound,  where  I  found 
Darius  all  ready  for  a  start  eastward.  Getting  out  of  the  mountains  with 
our  dust  we  considered  the  most  hazardous  undertaking  of  anything  con- 
nected with  our  whole  trip  home,  and  as  we  had  now  both  run  the  gauntlet, 
as  it  were,  we  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  safe  arrival  in 
Boise  City.  I  found  other  men  here  that  were  desirous  to  make  the  trip 
overland  who  had  been  cautiously  slipping  out  of  the  mines  in  parties  of 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  until  there  was  now  quite  a  number  of  us.  We 
concluded  to  organize  ourselves  into  a  band  for  mutual  protection,  which 
we  did  that  very  day  by  choosing  a  captain;  and  as  Darius  had  already 
ordered  our  pack  horse  from  the  ranch,  and  had  bought  a  small  quantity 
of  provisions,  we  were  ready  to  pull  out.  Our  party  consisted  of  about 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  men,  all  well  armed  and  well  mounted.  Our  men  were 
brave  and  resolute,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  equal  to  any  band  of  high- 
waymen that  did  not  outnumber  us.  However,  we  apprehended  but  little 
danger  from  that  source,  as  they  were  confining  their  operations  to  the 
mountains  almost  exclusively. 

Off  for  Wisconsin 

Precisely  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Boise  City, 
we  took  our  departure  for  the  States,  and  after  riding  several  miles  went 
into  camp  for  the  night.  There  was  but  one  man  in  our  party  we  had 
ever  been  acquainted  with  before.  His  name  was  Reece,"  "Doc"  Reece 
we  called  him.  He  had  studied  medicine,  but  finding  the  profession  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he  had  never  become  a  practitioner.  He  was  then  starting 
out  for  Keokuk,  Iowa,  his  old  home,  with  about  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  which  he  had  taken  out  of  a  mining  claim  on  Beaunavista  Bar, 
adjoining  the  one  we  at  one  time  had  an  interest  in.  Having  so  much 
money,  and  no  partner  or  companion  to  help  him  in  taking  care  of  it,  he 
was  glad  to  ask  our  assistance,  which  we  willingly  gave  him.  Placing 
implicit  confidence  in  us,  and  we  in  him,  our  dust  was  frequently  left  in 
his  care,  and  his  in  ours,  and  so  in  this  way  we  were  a  great  benefit  to 
one  another  on  the  journey  through.  For  instance,  when  one  or  two  of 
us  had  been  detailed  to  stand  guard  over  the  stock  at  night,  the  dust  was 


43  Owen's   Directory  for  1864  lists  William   M.   Keeco,  miner,  hoarding  at  Buenu  Vista 
House.     Not  verified  as  Doc  Reece,  h<jwever. 
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always  left  in  charge  of  the  one  or  ones  that  remained  in  camp.  Nearly 
every  man  in  our  party  had  succeeded  in  the  accumulation  of  more  or 
less  of  the  yellow  stuff,  so  that  there  must  have  been  many  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  our  little  company,  but  just  how  much  I  am 
unable  to  tell. 

We  concluded  to  take  the  Salmon  Falls  route  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
as  I  have  before  described  the  country  over  which  this  route  leads,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  again.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however, 
to  refer  the  reader  to  some  natural  curiosities  that  have  not  heretofore 
been  described  in  this  work  that  we  encountered  on  the  route.  The  first 
was  a  hot  spring,  that  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  foothills  bordering 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Snake  River  Plains.  This  is  a  wonderful 
spring.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  so  hot  that  an  egg,  I  am  con- 
fident, dropped  in  the  spring  would  cook  done  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
Long  before  the  spring  is  reached  its  exact  location  can  be  fixed  by 
observing  the  steam  that  continually  arises  from  it.  The  next  object  that 
attracts  the  traveler's  attention  (that  has  not  already  been  described)  is 
the  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  Snake  River.  They  have  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
far-famed  Niagara  presents  to  the  eye  a  grander  spectacle.  There  they 
were,  at  that  time  surrounded  by  nature  in  all  her  wildness,  with  not 
a  vestige  of  human  improvement  within  several  days'  travel  in  any 
direction.  Solitude,  broken  only  by  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  reigned 
supreme.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  in  nature  more  picturesque  or 
sublime.  One  can  never  tire  of  viewing  this  stupendous  cataract,  and 
when  one  turns  to  go  away  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  he  does  so. 

On  or  about  the  15th  day  of  September  we  reached  the  City  of  Rocks, 
before  spoken  of  in  this  work,  which  will  next  receive  a  passing  notice. 
This  place  I  first  saw  in  the  fall  of  'sixty-three  at  the  dead  of  night,  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,  and  as  I  did  not  at  that  time  get  a  sufficient 
view  of  the  place  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate  description  of  it,  I  did 
not  make  the  attempt.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  chanced  to  visit 
the  place  in  broad  daylight.  It  is  located  near  the  line  between  Idaho  and 
Utah,  and  is  a  city  not  built  by  hands,  neither  is  it  constructed  out  of 
wood  or  brick,  but  is  made  of  a  material  more  enduring  than  either; 
a  material  that  neither  time  nor  the  elements  can  deface.  It  is  the  granite 
rock  itself.  It  must  have  been  produced  by  some  peculiar  freak  of  nature, 
but  in  what  manner  or  at  what  particular  period  is  unknown.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  city  of  rocks,  and  nothing  else,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  inhabitants;  surrounded  by  the  plain,  which  gradually 
slopes  away  in  every  direction,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright.  They  stand 
there  like  so  many  monuments,  cone-shaped  in  form,  raising  their  heads  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  surface.  The  space  between  the  rocks  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  a  horse  and  rider,  so  that  one  can  ride  in  between 
and  around  among  them.  They  remind  one  of  a  grave  yard,  so  solemn 
the  place  appears,  and  as  one  rambles  among  these  rocks  it  seems  to  him 
almost  as  if  he  were  trespassing  upon  sacred  ground.  He  looks  for,  and 
almost  expects  to  see,  at  every  turn  he  makes,  inscriptions  made  by  the 
sculptor's  chisel,  but  he  looks  in  vain — no  trace  of  art  can  be  seen,  not 
a  single  fragment  of  these  strange  rocks  has  ever  been  subjected  to  the 
engraver's  touch. 

The  city,  if  indeed  city  it  can  be  called,  is  truly  the  work  of  nature — art 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  shape  or  manner.  When  we  had  all 
gratified  our  curiosity,  we  bid  the  place  adieu  and  rode  away.  After 
several  days'  more  travel,  without  anything  occurring  worthy  of  men- 
tion, we  rode  into  Salt  Lake  City  September  20,  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
put  up  at  one  of  the  principal  corrals.  A  corral  may  be  considered  by 
some  not  a  very  desirable  place  to  stop,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  journey 
over  the  plains,  but  let  me  assure  the  reader  that  the  plains  man  is  happy 
when  one  of  these  is  reached,  and  its  huge  gate  opened  wide  to  let  him 
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through.  When  once  inside,  he  finds  every  convenience  he  needs  to  make 
him  comfortable  during  his  sojourn  in  the  place.  A  well-arranged  corral 
is  supplied  with  numerous  stalls  for  horses,  a  good  barn  well  filled  with 
hay  and  grain,  and  also  a  building  which  is  open  and  free  for  all  cus- 
tomers. This  building  is  partitioned  off  into  two  or  more  rooms,  one  of 
those  rooms  being  used  for  a  cook  room,  is  supplied  with  a  cookstove, 
and  the  others  being  intended  for  sleeping  apartments,  are  provided  with 
bunks,  each  bunk  containing  a  mattress,  so  that,  having  your  own  blankets 
you  have  a  good,  comfortable  bed  to  sleep  in  while  you  remain  under  this 
hospitable  roof.  You  are  charged  so  much  a  pound  for  the  hay  and  grain 
you  feed  your  stock,  and  all  else  is  free.  Every  corral  has  its  own  par- 
ticular name,  and  is  known  by  it,  as  the  Elephant  Corral,  the  Mammoth 
Corral,  or  some  other  big  name  that  its  proprietors  have  given  it.  At 
these  corrals  people  meet,  or  come  together  from  opposite  directions, 
usually  spending  a  few  days  at  them,  recruiting  their  stock,  resting  a  little, 
and  then,  supplying  themselves  with  provisions,  move  onward  again. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  we  got  an  offer  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  our  mules,  and  considering  this  a  very  good  price  we 
concluded  to  let  them  go  and  take  the  chances  of  getting  through  to  the 
states  in  some  other  way.  The  sale  was  made  to  a  Mormon,  who  paid 
the  cash  and  took  immediate  possession  of  the  mules,  leaving  no  stock  on 
our  hands  except  our  packhorse,  which  we  also  tried  to  sell,  but  could 
find  no  buyer. 

A  Poor  Bargain 

After  the  mules  were  gone,  we  began  to  cast  about  us  to  see  if  we 
could  procure  passage  to  the  Missouri  River  with  someone  that  was  going 
through.  We  did  not  look  long,  however,  before  we  found  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Dashner,  who  was  on  his  way  through  and  wanted  a  few 
passengers.  He  had  a  good  outfit,  consisting  of  a  covered  wagon  and 
four  good  mules  to  haul  it  with,  besides  three  or  four  riding  animals.  He 
proposed  to  haul  two  of  us,  our  blankets  and  provisions  to  Omaha,  some- 
thing over  a  thousand  miles  for  one  hundred  dollars,  fifty  dollars  apiece, 
which  we  considered  cheap  enough,  and  so  accepted  the  proposition. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  an  immediate  start.  Doc  Reece 
also  engaged  his  passage  with  Dashner,  and  one  or  two  others  that  had 
come  through  with  him  (Dashner)  from  the  Boise  Mines,  constituted  our 
company  of  messmates. 

As  the  Indians  were  troublesome  on  the  route  between  there  and 
Denver,  we  concluded  not  to  start  out  until  a  large  party,  sufficient  to 
defend  ourselves  from  their  attacks,  could  be  raised.  This  we  very  soon 
did,  as  the  city  seemed  to  be  full  of  men  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  States, 
now  that  the  war  was  ended.  By  Friday,  Sept.  22nd,  we  had  raised  and 
organized  a  company  of  about  fifty  men  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  women, 
and  started  out.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Carter  was  chosen  captain.  Of 
course,  he  was  a  stranger  to  nearly  all  of  us,  but  his  orders  we  considered 
it  our  duty  to  obey  implicitly. 

In  our  company  was  a  young  man  who,  for  convenience  sake,  we  will 
call  Crawford.  In  conversation  with  him,  I  learned  that  he  had  just 
arrived  from  Idaho,  and  was  on  his  way  east.  His  bride  was  accompany- 
ing him,  and  here  is  his  story  substantially  as  he  gave  it  to  me.  They 
had  been  married  but  a  few  days  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
who  owned  a  farm  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  requesting  him  to 
come  home,  as  he  had  just  been  offered  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
his  place,  and  wanted  his  advice  about  selling  it.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  he  decided  at  once  to  quit  the  mines,  and  began  to  make 
preparations  to  leave.  Two  good  riding  animals  and  a  pack  horse  were 
immediately  purchased,  and  inside  of  a  week  they  were  ready  to  start. 
Before  starting,  however,  the  lady  dressed  herself  from  head  to  foot  in 
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a  neat-fitting  suit  of  men's  clothes,  in  order  to  make  it  more  agreeable  for 
her  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  less  dangerous  to  hover  over  a  camp  fire. 
They  had  reached  Salt  Lake  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  us  and  were  on 
the  lookout  to  join  some  party  that  was  bound  for  the  States  when  we 
came  across  them  and  invited  them  to  join  ours.  This  they  gladly  did, 
but  I  did  not  suppose  at  the  time  that  the  younger  of  the  two  was  a 
woman.  She  had  the  appearance  of  a  beardless  youth  still  in  his  teens, 
and  I  thought  that  he  was  merely  an  acquaintance,  or  perhaps  some  kin 
to  the  gentleman.  Having  small,  white  hands,  I  concluded  he  was  some 
rich  man's  son  that  had  strayed  away  from  home,  and  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  the  West  was  anxious  to  get  back  again.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  traveled  two  or  three  days  in  company  with  us  that  I  found  out 
different.  When  I  did  I  was  greatly  surprised.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Crawford  told  me  his  story.  After  this  we  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  bride  as  well  as  with  the  groom,  and  were  on  friendly  terms  throughout 
the  whole  journey.  Mrs,  Crawford  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of 
medium  size,  handsome  and  well  formed,  and  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  other  person  in  the  whole  train.  She  usually  rode  by  the  side 
of  her  husband,  on  a  man's  saddle,  man  fashion,  and  being  a  splendid  rider, 
when  once  in  the  stirrups  made  a  fine  appearance. 

There  was  another  couple  in  our  train  that  came  through  from  Idaho 
in  company  with  Mr.  Crawford  and  wife.  This  couple  was  not  married, 
or  at  least  they  did  not  claim  to  be.  The  girl  was  only  about  fifteen  years 
old  and  had  crossed  the  plains  that  very  season  with  some  of  her  kinfolks, 
an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  I  believe,  and  becoming  homesick  and  discontented, 
wanted  to  return  to  her  home  in  Missouri,  As  there  was  a  young  man  of 
their  acquaintance  going  back,  they  entered  into  a  contract  with  him  to 
take  her  under  his  charge  and  see  that  she  got  back  home  all  right.  This 
girl  retained  her  female  apparel,  and  rode  a  side  saddle.  She  was  also 
a  splendid  rider,  or  became  one  before  she  got  through.  Like  the  other 
couple,  she  and  her  escort  generally  rode  side  by  side,  and  would  fre- 
quently fall  behind  the  train  a  half  a  mile  or  such  a  matter,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  our  captain,  as  he  was  afraid  they  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
Indians  falling  in  betwixt  them  and  the  train. 

A  middle-aged  man  by  the  name  of  Jones,  who  lived  when  at  home 
near  Galina,  111.,  was  one  among  our  number.  He  had  been  at  work  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  Owyhee  Mines,  Idaho,  and  was  now  on  his  way  home, 
after  making  a  very  good  raise.  His  money  was  in  silver  bricks,  and  when 
he  left  the  mines  and  started  for  the  East  he  undertook  to  carry  his  silver 
on  the  same  horse  he  rode,  but  the  load  proved  to  be  too  much  for  his 
horse,  and  he  sank  beneath  his  burden  and  died  just  before  reaching 
Salt  Lake  City.  Mr,  Jones  then  hired  his  passage  through  to  the  Missouri 
River  with  Dashner,  and  so  became  one  of  our  messmates.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a  first  class  man  in  every  respect,  and  a  good  traveling 
companion.  If  there  is  any  place  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  will  try 
a  man's  soul,  and  give  you  an  idea  what  kind  of  material  he  is  made  of, 
it  is  the  plains.  If  he  can  be  kind  and  obliging  to  his  comrades,  keep  sober 
and  good-natured,  hold  his  temper  and  be  cheerful  under  all  circumstances 
while  performing  a  trip  of  this  kind,  then  he  is  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Thus  it  was  with  Mr,  Jones,  but  Frank  Dashner  was  his  opposite, 
and  we  soon  found  out  to  our  sorrow  that  in  him  we  had  a  desperate  man 
to  deal  with.  He  was  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  been 
married  but  his  wife  had  left  him  only  a  short  time  before  he  started  for 
the  States,  This  was  his  story  and  also  what  Mr,  Roland,  one  of  our 
messmates,  said,  who  knew  him  in  Idaho  and  came  through  from  there 
with  him,  Dashner  was  a  hard  drinker  and  when  under  the  influence  of 
whisky  was  overbearing  and  quarrelsome,  and  in  fact  a  dangerous  char- 
acter. He  wore  a  belt  around  his  waist  from  which  hung  a  navy  revolver, 
and  not  unfrequently  would  he  draw  it  forth  from  its  scabbard  and  flourish 
it  about  over  our  heads,   at  the  same  time  cursing  and  swearing  like 
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a  pirate.  This  was  done  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  intimidate 
us.  I  have  seen  him  take  out  his  six-shooter  while  eating  and  use  it  to 
stir  his  coffee  with,  and  then  discharge  it  over  our  heads,  A  bowie  knife 
was  another  weapon  he  always  carried  about  his  person,  and  that,  too, 
he  was  as  handy  with  as  a  revolver.  He  would  sometimes  rave  about  his 
wife,  and  swear  by  all  that  is  great  and  good  that  he  would  be  revenged, 
claiming  that  certain  parties  had  enticed  her  away  from  him.  Sometimes 
in  his  sober  moments  he  would  tell  about  the  shooting  affrays  he  had  been 
engaged  in,  and  how  some  particular  individual  had  been  made  to  bite 
the  dust.  In  my  rambles  over  the  West  I  had  seen  a  good  many  desperate 
characters,  but  Dashner  capped  the  climax,  I  believe,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  was  a  man  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  He  had  been  drinking 
and  gambling  till  he  had  lost  all,  and  becoming  desperate,  drew  his 
revolver,  and,  cocking  it,  mounted  a  pony  and  started  down  Main  Street, 
Idaho  City,  at  the  same  time  uttering  oaths  too  awful  to  repeat,  and 
threatening  to  paint  the  town  red.  Whenever  he  would  come  to  a  saloon, 
with  doors  sufficiently  high  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  entrance,  he 
would  ride  right  in  and  up  to  the  bar  and  call  for  a  drink.  As  nobody 
dared  to  refuse  him  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  everything  his  own 
way  for  the  time  being.  It  was  really  amusing  to  see  the  people  "hunt 
their  holes"  as  he  came  riding  down,  but  it  was  a  good  policy  for  them 
to  do  so. 

We  had  gotten  our  foot  in  it,  as  the  old  saying  is,  by  engaging  our 
passage  with  such  a  man  as  Dashner  was.  We  had  paid  him  in  advance, 
and  was  on  the  road  before  we  found  him  out,  and  so  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  make  the  best  of  it  we  could.  We  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  fulfill  his  contract  with  us  according  to  agreement,  but  to 
be  compelled  to  risk  our  lives  when  we  knew  they  were  in  jeopardy  was 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  He  was  a  man  it  would  not  do  to  trifle  with 
in  the  least,  as  a  little  circumstance  that  came  up  about  the  time  we 
reached  Green  River  would  indicate.  It  was  this:  Our  contract  with  him 
was  to  haul  ourselves,  our  blankets  and  our  provisions  to  Omaha  for 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  to  do  it  with  as  much  expedition  as  pos- 
sible. Among  other  provisions  that  we  supplied  ourselves  with  was 
a  hundred  dozen  eggs.  Well,  in  order  to  haul  these  without  breaking,  it 
was  necessary  to  pack  them  in  oats.  This  we  did,  buying  the  oats  and 
packing  the  eggs  in  them  ourselves  in  a  box  we  bought  for  this  purpose. 
About  the  time  we  reached  Green  River  our  eggs  were  gone,  and  we  had 
a  bushel  or  two  of  oats  that  we  had  no  use  for.  One  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  train  says  to  me,  "I  want  to  buy  your  oats  now  that  your  eggs  are 
gone,  and  I  will  give  you  thirty  cents  per  pound  for  them  to  feed  to  my 
team."  "All  right,"  says  I,  "you  can  have  them;  bring  on  your  sack." 
When  he  came  to  our  wagon  after  the  oats,  Dashner  objected,  saying  that 
they  belonged  to  him,  and  not  us.  We  undertook  to  reason  the  case 
with  him,  but  he  flew  in  a  passion,  and  I  guess  if  we  had  insisted  upon 
selling  them,  there  would  have  been  blood  shed  on  the  spot,  but  rather 
than  to  have  any  trouble  with  such  a  man,  I  told  him  to  keep  the  oats 
and  do  what  he  pleased  with  them,  that  it  was  a  small  affair  anyhow. 
This  made  him  a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  and  he  said  he  would  divide 
with  us,  that  we  might  sell  one-half  of  them  and  he  would  keep  the  other 
half.  I  told  him  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  that  would  be  satisfactory, 
and  so  we  settled  in  that  way,  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  we  did. 

I  will  describe  one  more  person  that  belonged  to  our  train,  and  then 
all  of  the  principal  characters  the  reader  will  be  familiar  with.  He  was 
a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  well  proportioned,  tall,  and  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  His  name  was  Mike  Nolan;  he  was  of  Irish  descent, 
as  the  name  would  indicate.  He  had  left  his  home  a  number  of  years 
before  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Far  West,  and  becoming  tired  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  old  home  in  the  States.  He  had  joined 
us  at  Salt  Lake,  and  was  then  a  stranger  to  the  whole  company,  but  by 
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his  jovial  disposition  and  ready  wit  he  soon  made  friends.  We  learned 
but  little  of  his  history,  as  he  seldom  talked  about  himself.  Everybody  in 
the  train  thought  well  of  him  except  Frank  Dashner,  who  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  for  what  reason  I  never  knew. 

Having  a  good  captain,  a  persevering  set  of  men,  and  good  animals, 
we  made  excellent  progress.  After  crossing  Green  River,  our  route  for 
eighty  miles  took  us  up  Bitter  Creek,  a  small  stream  coming  down  from 
the  east,  and  emptying  into  Green  River.  The  section  of  country  border- 
ing upon  this  stream  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  region 
almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  While  traveling  up  Bitter  Creek,  we  had 
to  take  our  stock  every  night  from  two  to  three  miles  from  camp  to  graze, 
and  then  they  could  barely  get  grass  enough  to  do  them,  as  very  short 
and  scattering  we  found  it.  It  was  no  small  task,  after  a  hard  day's 
drive,  to  take  our  stock  that  distance,  guard  them  all  night,  and  return 
with  them  to  camp  in  the  morning,  yet  we  had  it  to  do.  This  was  not 
all  the  inconvenience  we  were  put  to.  Fuel  was  likewise  scarce,  and  being 
a  bleak  country,  we  suffered  with  cold.  But  worse  than  all  was  the 
water;  it  was  but  a  small  stream  and  all  the  water  flowing  down  this  creek 
would  probably  pass  through  a  log  with  a  hollow  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
but  it  is  a  stream  that  runs  throughout  the  year.  At  that  particular  time 
hundreds  of  dead  carcasses  were  strewn  along  its  margin,  and  many  of 
them  lay  in  the  creek  with  the  water  running  over  and  through  them.  As 
there  are  no  springs  along  this  creek,  or  branches  emptying  into  it  from 
either  side,  people  passing  over  this  route  were  compelled  to  use  the  water 
for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  At  first  it  went  rather  hard  with  us, 
but  we  soon  got  used  to  it.  The  old  saying  is  that  a  man  can  get  used 
to  anything,  and  since  making  that  voyage  up  Bitter  Creek  I  am  more 
than  ever  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  true.  I  remember  that  after 
going  into  camp  one  evening,  we  took  a  notion  to  cook  some  beans. 
Accordingly  a  mess  was  prepared  and  put  over  the  fire.  Of  course,  we 
had  to  use  Bitter  Creek  water  to  cook  them  in.  The  altitude  of  the 
country  being  so  great,  and  the  beans  so  old  and  dry,  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  cooking  to  get  them  done,  and  after  boiling  away  kettle  full  after 
kettle  full  of  water,  the  job  was  finally  completed  and  we  pronounced 
them  done,  but  it  was  long  after  bed  time.  The  next  morning  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  have  something  extra  for  breakfast — we  were  going  to 
have  beans — and  so  a  dish  of  them  was  placed  before  us.  We  took  a  taste 
around,  but  alas  for  human  hopes!  We  could  no  more  eat  them  than  we 
could  a  dish  of  carion,  and  the  consequence  was  they  were  dumped  out. 
After  that  all  it  was  necessary  to  do  to  make  any  of  our  crew  heave  up 
was  to  say  "Beans,"  and  up  came  Jonah.  Upon  dumping  out  our  kettle 
of  beans,  Mrs.  Crawford  made  the  remark  that  "it  did  beat  the  devil 
what  poor  cooks  men  are,  anyhow." 

This  is  a  strange  country.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
inundated  at  some  period  of  the  world's  history.  Along  the  rocks,  forming 
perpendicular  precipices,  water  marks,  or  what  appear  to  be  such,  can 
be  distinctly  seen  in  many  places.  Shells  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as 
petrified  substances,  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  ground,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  at  one  time  the  lower  portion  of  this  section 
was  the  bottom  of  an  inland  sea,  while  the  higher  portions  were  islands 
projecting  out  of  it.  At  the  expiration  of  four  days.  Bitter  Creek  was  left 
in  our  rear  and  we  found  ourselves  plodding  our  way  over  a  low  divide. 
Here  a  sight  met  our  eyes  that  was  sad  to  behold.  It  was  the  carcasses 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  dead  mules,  strewn  over  perhaps  two  or  three  acres 
of  ground,  that  had  died  only  a  few  days  before.  This  train  was  over- 
taken in  this  bleak  place  by  one  of  those  severe  storms  that  sometimes 
break  over  this  country  at  that  season  of  the  year.  There  not  being 
anything  near  to  form  a  wind  break,  they  huddled  themselves  together 
and  one  by  one  perished  on  the  spot.    As  they  were  large,  fine  mules,  the 
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money  valuation  was  considerable,  amounting  up  into  the  thousands, 
which  was  no  small  loss  to  the  owner. 

This  scared  us  up  a  little,  for  we  did  not  know  how  soon  it  would  be 
our  fate,  too,  to  be  caught  in  one  of  these  storms.  Thus  far  we  had  had 
fine  weather  ever  since  leaving  Salt  Lake  City.  As  it  was  now  getting 
quite  late  in  the  season,  Captain  Carter  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  our 
train  over  the  road  as  fast  as  our  animals  would  bear  to  be  driven,  and  it 
was  well  he  did.  One  day  as  we  were  approaching  Bridger's  Pass,^^  the 
highest  land  on  the  route,  we  meet  an  ox  train  of  about  fifteen  wagons, 
heavily  loaded  with  freight  for  Boise  City.  They  were  averaging  perhaps 
ten  miles  per  day.  One  of  the  "bull  whackers,"  after  telling  me  they  were 
from  Omaha  and  where  they  were  bound,  asked  me  how  much  farther  it 
was,  as  if  he  thought  he  was  near  his  journey's  end.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  I  told  him  it  was  seven  hundred  miles.  "Seven  hundred  miles," 
says  he;  "why,  I  thought  we  were  almost  through,  we  have  been  on  the 
road  so  long.  Seven  hundred  miles!  0,  dear,  if  it  is  that  far,  I  shall  die 
before  we  get  through,"  and  he  gave  a  sigh.  I  was  sorry  for  the  poor 
fellow,  but  then  we  had  a  much  longer  journey  before  us  than  that,  but 
we  made  perhaps  twice  the  distance  per  day  that  they  did. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  Pass  Creek,  our  animals  were  pretty  well 
drilled  down  and  needed  rest;  and  finding  plenty  of  grass  on  that  stream, 
Captain  Carter  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  over  a  day  or  two  and  rest 
up.  This  arrangement  suited  us  first  rate,  as  some  of  us  wanted  to  take 
a  hunt,  and  it  gave  us  a  good  opportunity.  Antelope  were  abundant  in 
this  section,  and  several  of  us  started  out  the  next  morning  in  pursuit  of 
them,  but  not  knowing  how  to  hunt  them,  we  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
We  only  killed  one  or  two  during  the  day,  coming  in  at  night  tired  and 
hungry,  but  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  had  done  the  best 
we  could. 

A  Blizzard  in  the  Rockies 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  every  indication  of  a  storm,  and 
the  captain  ordered  the  train  to  break  up  camp  and  proceed  at  once.  We 
were  now  within  one  day's  travel  of  Fort  Halleck,  but  between  us  and 
the  fort  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  had  to  be  crossed,  and  at  its 
eastern  base  was  located  the  fort.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  it  com- 
menced snowing.  At  first  it  came  down  moderately  and  without  any 
wind,  but  as  we  proceeded  it  got  to  snowing  harder  and  harder,  and  pretty 
soon  the  wind  got  to  blowing  a  gale,  but  we  kept  moving.  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  saw  it  snow  faster  in  my  life;  the  atmosphere  was  so  full  that  we 
could  see  but  a  short  distance  around  us,  and  we  were  fearful  we  would 
lose  our  trail.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  summit  and  began  to 
descend,  the  snow  was  nearly  knee  deep,  and  it  was  all  our  animals  could 
do  to  plow  their  way  through  it.  Although  they  were  tired  and  almost 
worried  out,  we  knew  it  would  not  do  to  stop,  and  so  we  kept  urging  them 
forward  as  fast  as  they  were  able  to  go.  Had  we  been  three  hours  later 
our  trail  would  certainly  have  been  snowed  in.  As  we  neared  the  base  of 
the  range,  the  snow  gradually  became  lighter  and  lighter,  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  had  been  raining 
and  sleeting  all  day  instead  of  snowing.  We  reached  Fort  Halleck  just 
before  dark,  but  could  see  the  storm  still  raging  in  the  mountains  above 
us.  That  was  the  10th  day  of  October,  1865,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered 
by  everyone  in  the  party.  It  was  the  first  storm  we  had  encountered  on 
the  trip,  and  when  we  gathered  around  our  camp  fires  that  night,  it  was 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  we  could  scarcely  suppress,  for  our  safe  deliver- 
ance over  the  Rockies. 


*•*  Bridger's  Pass,  an  elevated  defile  throuRh  the  Rorky  Mountains  in  southern  Wyoming. 
It  is  several  miles  long  and  part  of  the  way  ha.s  almost  perpendicular  walls  from  1,000  to  2,500 
feet  high.     Named  for  Jim  Bridger. 
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A  company  or  two  of  soldiers  were  stationed  here  at  that  time,  and 
they  rendered  us  all  the  assistance  they  could  to  make  us  comfortable. 
They  offered  us  a  large  government  blacksmith  shop  for  our  accommoda- 
tion, and  a  great  accommodation  it  was  to  us.  The  rain  had  thoroughly 
saturated  the  ground  with  water,  and  it  would  have  been  anything  but 
pleasant  to  have  spread  our  blankets  down  upon  it,  and  laid  ourselves 
away  amid  mud  and  water,  but  in  the  shop  we  had  a  good  dry  place  to 
sleep,  and  every  inch  was  occupied. 

Should  this  narrative  ever  fall  in  the  hands  of  anyone  that  was  with 
us  at  Fort  Halleck  on  that  particular  night,  they  will  remember  the  black- 
smith shop,  how  closely  we  were  packed  together  and  how  comfortable 
we  slept  on  that  occasion.  Mrs.  Crawford  said,  "It  did  beat  the  devil, 
how  men  would  pile  up  together." 

Indian  Atrocities 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  we  pulled  out  in  good  season,  and 
soon  Fort  Halleck  was  left  behind  us.  We  were  on  the  Laramie  Plains 
now,  with  a  broad,  level  country  before  us.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
mention  till  just  before  reaching  the  Black  Hills.  Here  we  found  several 
head  of  dead  cattle  strewn  over  the  ground,  a  government  wagon  badly 
demolished,  and  near  by  a  newly-made  grave.  The  inscription  upon  the 
head  board  read  as  follows:  "Killed  by  Indians,  a  soldier  by  the  name 
of  Baker,  belonging  to  a  Michigan  regiment."  Afterwards,  we  learned  the 
particulars  of  the  killing.  Baker  was  hauling  a  load  of  government  sup- 
plies from  Denver  to  Fort  Halleck,  with  a  team  of  some  five  or  six  yoke 
of  cattle,  and  under  an  escort  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  when  they  had  reached 
that  particular  spot  a  band  of  Indians  too  large  for  the  soldiers  to  cope 
with  dashed  in  upon  them,  driving  the  soldiers  away,  killing  Baker,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  government  property.  They  then  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  wagon  and  kill  the  cattle.  After  the  Indians  had  retired  from 
the  scene,  the  soldiers  returned,  dug  a  grave,  and  buried  their  comrade  in 
one  of  the  most  lonely  spots  imaginable. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  while  winding  our  way  along  among  the  Black 
Hills,  a  couple  of  our  men  had  fallen  behind  the  train  some  little  distance, 
when  all  at  once  we  heard  them  yell  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  looking 
up  we  saw  them  coming  from  behind  at  full  speed,  yelling  at  every  jump, 
"Indians,  Indians."  When  they  came  up  they  were  so  much  excited  they 
could  scarcely  speak,  but  finally  they  managed  to  get  their  mouths  off, 
and  said  they  had  just  seen  a  big  band  of  Indians  not  more  than  a  mile 
away,  and  that  they  thought  they  were  riding  in  the  direction  of  our 
train.  This  naturally  created  a  good  deal  of  commotion  among  our  men, 
as  we  expected  an  attack.  But  Captain  Carter  was  equal  to  themergency. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  teamsters  to  form  a  corral  with  the  wagons 
as  large  as  they  could  inclose,  and  then  get  all  the  stock  inside.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  this  was  done,  and  every  man  was  at  his  post  with  his 
weapons  in  hand,  ready  for  action.  We  were  corraled  in  a  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  could  not  see  but  a  short  distance  in  any  direction. 
For  two  hours  we  anxiously  waited  an  attack,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  the  redskins  pour  down  upon  us.  But  they  did  not  come.  At  last 
the  captain  concluded  to  reconnoiter  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  or  not.  He  then 
asked  the  company  if  there  were  any  two  men  that  would  volunteer  for 
this  purpose.  Dashner  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  said  that  he,  for  one, 
was  willing  to  go.  Pretty  soon  another  man  volunteered  to  accompany 
him,  and  then  mounting  two  good  horses,  they  soon  disappeared  among 
the  hills. 

They  were  not  gone  long  before  they  returned  and  reported  "No 
Indians  in  sight,"  but  said  they  saw  a  herd  of  antelope  a  short  distance 
away,  and  so  we  concluded  it  might  have  been  antelope  the  two  men  saw 
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instead  of  redskins,  but  they  declared  they  saw  Indians  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  mistaken.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  probably  will  never 
know  what  it  was  that  scared  them  so. 

The  captain  gave  orders,  however,  for  the  train  to  move  on,  but  put 
a  guard  both  in  our  front  and  in  our  rear,  so  that  in  case  there  was  a  band 
of  redskins  lurking  around  we  would  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  little 
affair  proved  to  be  prolific  of  good  results,  for  it  had  a  tendency  to  make 
our  men  more  watchful  in  the  future,  and  kept  the  train  together  in 
a  better  shape,  as  there  was  none  of  us  after  that  cared  about  dropping 
behind.  During  the  war,  and  for  several  months  after,  some  of  the  western 
tribes  were  very  hostile,  and  a  good  many  trains  were  attacked  by  them, 
but  generally  speaking  they  were  trains  that  were  careless  about  getting 
strung  out  over  considerable  distance,  giving  the  Indians  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  ride  in  from  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  cut  off  some  of  the 
hindmost  wagons,  when  if  these  same  trains  would  have  traveled  as  closely 
together  as  possible  they  probably  would  not  have  been  molested. 

After  crossing  the  Black  Hills,  our  route  to  Denver  lay  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  or  about  the  18th  day  of 
October,  1865,  we  witnessed  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  took  place 
that  year.  It  so  happened  that  the  day  was  clear  and  favorable  for 
astronomical  observations.  The  sun  for  a  few  minutes  was  almost,  if  not 
quite  hidden  from  view,  and  being  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
as  we  were,  the  result  was  darkness  settled  down  over  the  land,  and  for 
awhile  some  of  the  stars  became  visible.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  we  ought 
to  go  into  camp,  so  dark  and  gloomy  the  atmosphere  appeared,  but  the 
darkness  soon  passed  away,  and  the  sun  came  out  once  more  in  all  his 
splendor.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  every  member  of  our  party  has 
a  vivid  recollection  of  this  eclipse,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  situated  at  the  time,  and  the  place 
they  were  in. 

On  Thursday,  October  the  19th,  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  we  rolled 
into  Denver  and  all  put  up  at  the  Elephant  Corral.  We  had  been  on  the 
road  nearly  one  month  from  Salt  Lake  City.-*^  .... 

Nearing  Home 

We  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  city,  in  the  meantime  forwarding 
our  dust  to  the  Philadelphia  mint.  After  getting  returns  we  exchanged 
a  portion  for  greenbacks,  at  a  premium  of  forty  cents  on  a  dollar,  the 
balance  we  kept,  but  when  we  did  sell  it  a  few  weeks  later,  we  only  got 
a  premium  of  thirty-six  cents,  as  gold  had  declined.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
December  the  12th,  we  bought  tickets  for  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  and  that 
night  reached  said  place.  We  were  now  within  forty  miles  of  our  journey's 
end.  The  following  morning  we  took  the  stage  for  Plainfield,  which  was 
December  the  13th,  1865,  and  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  reached  home,  after 
an  absence  of  three  years  and  seven  months;  and  one  hundred  days 
precisely  from  Idaho  City. 

The  Philosopher's  Stone 

From  the  time  I  left  home  until  I  returned,  I  traveled  over  ten  thou- 
sand miles,  and  in  every  conceivable  way:  on  foot,  on  horseback,  on  mule 
back,  on  stage  coach,  on  steamship,  steamboat  and  rowboat,  on  rail  car, 


4.'>  We  pass  over  the  adventures  of  the  Teeter  brothers  and  their  fellow  travelers  between 
Denver  and  Omaha,  where  they  arrived  November  If),  (juoting  but  one  observation  made  by 
our  author  referring  to  the  highway:  "Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  wagon  road 
of  equal  length  on  the  continent  as  level  and  smooth  and  good  as  tin*  road  leading  from  Omaha 
to  Denver,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  It  runs  over  the  Platte  bottom  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  is  an  excellent  route  for  a  railroad.  They  had  commenced  building  the  Union  Pacific  that 
very  year  and  when  we  got  to  Omaha  had  only  about  twenty  miles  of  it  c()mi)leted." 

From  Omaha  our  friends  journeyed  by  stage  to  Pella,  Nlarion  County,  Iowa,  where  they 
boarded  a  train,  reaching  Chicago  November  the  29th.    Here  we  resume  ('has.  Tei-ter's  account. 
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and  in  every  other  way  that  can  be  thought  of,  and  yet  I  met  with  no 
accident  whatever. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  the  "Elephant,"  and  made  it  around  home  all 
right,  methinks  I  can  hear  the  reader  ask,  "What  do  you  think  of  him 
anyhow?"  In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  country 
for  a  young  man  to  get  a  start  in,  provided  he  is  willing  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  temptations  that  would  beset  his  pathway,  and  undergo  the 
hardships  and  privations  he  would  have  to  encounter.  If  before  he  goes 
west  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  be  steady,  industrious,  and  saving,  then 
I  would  advise  him  to  go,  if  not,  to  stay  where  he  is.  The  opportunities 
there  for  making  money  are  much  better  than  in  the  States,  especially  for 
a  young  man  that  has  nothing  but  his  hands  to  help  himself  with.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  rich  leads  and  placers  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses;  and  much  of  the  land  that  is  worthless  now  will 
eventually  be  rendered  productive  by  the  means  of  irrigation.  Yes,  the 
Far  West  is  destined  to  become  a  great  and  prosperous  country,  for  its 
resources  are  inexhaustible.  It  is  also  a  healthy  country.  During  my 
absence,  I  camped  out  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  sleeping  on  the  ground 
with  nothing  but  my  blankets  betwixt  me  and  the  naked  earth,  and  much 
of  the  time  did  not  have  even  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  tent  over  my  head. 
I  exposed  myself  in  various  ways;  used  water  from  every  creek,  river,  or 
mudhole  that  chanced  to  be  near  my  camping  grounds,  ate  such  food  as 
could  be  obtained,  underwent  all  manner  of  hardships  and  inconveniences, 
and  yet  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  Scarcely  a  dose  of  medicine  did 
I  take  during  the  three  years  seven  months  that  I  was  away.  And  what 
was  true  of  myself  has  been  true  of  many  another  man  who  has  in  years 
gone  by  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the  Far  West. 

The  same  fare,  exposure,  hardships  and  privations  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  would  undermine  any  man's  constitution,  and  ruin  his  health,  if  it 
did  not  kill  him  out  and  out.  I  can  account  for  this  difference  in  no  other 
way  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pacific  Slope  has  a  milder  climate, 
and  a  dryer  and  purer  atmosphere. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  before  closing  my  narrative,  that  Willard 
Eaton  stayed  a  year  or  two  in  the  mines  and  then  returned  to  his  home 
in  Minnesota,  where  he  had  a  family,  and  at  this  writing  lives  in  Fargo, 
Dakota. 

George  Dwight  spent  several  years  more  in  the  mountains,  and  getting 
tired  of  roughing  it,  came  east,  married  and  settled  down  on  a  farm  of  his 
own  near  Burlington,  Coffey  County,  Kansas,  where  he  still  resides. 

Tom  and  Frank  Davis  stayed  in  Idaho,  grew  up  with  the  country,  and 
I  understand  own  a  large  property  in  Boise  City,  and  are  prominent  among 
the  business  men  of  that  place.  Wm.  Purvine  also  remained  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  no  doubt  made  a  fortune. 

John  T.  Heard  returned  to  Missouri  soon  after  we  came  home,  and 
settled  in  Sedalia,  where  he  commenced  practicing  law,  and  today  is 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  that  state. 

Dozens  of  others  that  I  became  acquainted  with  while  a  sojourner  in 
that  country,  and  some  whose  names  have  appeared  in  this  little  work, 
I  have  lost  all  track  of,  and  perhaps  will  never  hear  of  them  again.  And 
in  regard  to  myself,  let  me  say  that  I  was  married  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1866,"*^  and  in  May  following  emigrated  to  Bates  County,  Missouri,  where 
I  settled,  bought  me  a  farm,  and  for  years  have  been  engaged  in  the  stock 
business.  Darius  also  married  a  year  or  two  later,  and  soon  after  followed 
me  to  Missouri,  bought  land  and  settled  near  me.  After  marrying,  we 
dissolved  partnership  and  since  then  have  each  been  paddling  his  own 
canoe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  is  well  fixed,  and  that  my  financial  condi- 
tion is  such  that  I  do  not  now  have  to  chop  cordwood  for  a  living,  although 
I  never  inherited  a  dollar  in  my  life. 

4  6  Mr.  Teeter's  wife  was  Eliza  Hill  Teeter.     She  died  in    1919,  and  Darius  Teeter  died 
February  18,  1918. 
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NECROLOGY 


GOVERNOR  ALEXANDER 

Moses  Alexander,  former  Governor  of  Idaho,  died  January  4, 
1932,  in  Boise,  after  a  residence  of  forty  years  in  Idaho,  during 
which  time  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  business,  political 
and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  born  in  Obrigheim,  Bavaria,  November 
13,  1853,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1868.  After  a  short 
stay  in  New  York  he  went  west  to  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  where 
he  found  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Jacob  Berg  & 
Company.  In  1873  he  was  taken  into  partnership;  later  he  was 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  firm  of  Walborn  &  Alexander, 
Clothiers. 

The  first  venture  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  into  politics  was 
in  1886  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Chillicothe,  and  the 
following  year  saw  him  elected  its  mayor,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  two  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge 
of  Chillicothe. 

July  16,  1891,  Mr.  Alexander  moved  to  Boise.  In  later 
years  he  enjoyed  recounting  that  he  started  from  Missouri 
bound  for  Alaska,  where  there  were  said  to  be  vast  quantities 
of  gold,  but  that  en  route  he  heard  of  Boise  and  the  Boise  valley, 
so  he  stopped  off  here  and  never  got  any  farther.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander brought  his  family  (he  had  married  Miss  Helena  Kaestner 
November  5,  1876,  at  St.  Joe,  Missouri),  and  he  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  town's  public-spirited  citizens. 

Entering  the  business  world,  he  opened  a  store  for  the  sale 
of  men's  clothing  and  furnishing  goods,  which  became  such 
a  success  that  branch  stores  were  in  time  established  at  Weiser, 
Caldwell,  Burley  and  Nampa  in  southern  Idaho,  and  at  Baker 
and  Ontario,  in  Oregon. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Mr.  Alexander  was  asked  his 
maxim  for  successful  business.  "Honesty,  integrity  and  indus- 
try," came  the  quick  response. 

Identifying  himself  with  the  Democratic  party  soon  after 
reaching  Idaho,  he  became  one  of  its  leaders  and  was  elected 
mayor  of  Boise  on  what  was  called  the  "Citizens  Silver  Improve- 
ment ticket,"  serving  from  1897-1899.  After  an  interval  cover- 
ing the  ensuing  term,  Mr.  Alexander  was  re-elected  as  the 
candidate  of  his  own  party  for  the  period  1901-1903. 

His  personality  has  been  best  expressed  as  a  dynamic  one. 
Re-entering  politics  again  in  1908,  he  was  defeated  for  the 
governorship,  but  was  successful  later,  serving  as  the  eleventh 
state  governor,  1915-16,  and  also  during  the  term  following, 
1917-1918.  These  were  the  trying  days  of  the  Mexican  border 
troubles  and  the  crisis  of  the  World  War,  not  mentioning  lesser 
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local  affairs,  but  Governor  Alexander's  loyalty  and  his  zeal  in 
striving  to  serve  wisely  were  noteworthy  and  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  all.    He  achieved  statesmanship. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow;  three  children:  Mrs.  Will 
Simons  of  Boise,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Spiro  of  San  Francisco,  and  Nathan 
Alexander  of  Boise;  also  b}^  three  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

Governor  Alexander  was  president  of  Beth  Israel,  local 
Jewish  society,  and  a  member  of  B'Nai  Brith,  and  a  reader  in 
the  services  at  the  local  synagogue. 

Following  his  death,  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  after  which  it  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  local 
Jewish  cemetery,  the  funeral  being  very  largely  attended. 


SENATOR  NUGENT 

John  F.  Nugent  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  18, 

1931.  He  was  born  in  La  Grande,  Oregon,  in  1868,  and  cam.e 
to  Idaho  early  in  life,  beginning  his  acquaintance  with  law  in 
the  early  nineties  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  his  father.  Judge 
Nugent  of  Silver  City. 

He  served  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Owyhee  County  four 
terms,  as  chairman  of  County  and  State  Central  Committees 
two  terms  each,  and  was  a  dominating  influence  in  politics  and 
public  affairs  of  the  county.  Mr.  Nugent  married  Miss  Adelma 
Ainslie  in  1895  and  later  established  his  home  in  Boise. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  November  19,  1901,  and  for 
thirty  years  was  a  progressive  Democrat.  Mr.  Nugent  was  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  of  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Petti- 
bone,  under  arrest  for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  ex- 
Governor  Frank  Steunenberg  in  1905. 

Mr.  Nugent  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Idaho  from  1908  until  1920,  and  in  1918  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Alexander  to  finish  the  term  of  Senator  James 
H.  Brady,  deceased.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  for  the  short  term,  but  in  1920  was  defeated. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  President  Wilson  and  served  from  1921  to  1927,  after 
which  he  practiced  law  in  Washington.  His  wife,  and  a  son, 
George  Ainslie  Nugent,  survive  him. 

JUDGE  LEEPER 

Robert  D.  Leeper,  Idaho's  youngest  Supreme  Court  justice, 
who  took  office  January  1,  1932,  died  in  Boise  December  19, 

1932,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Leeper  of  Lewiston,  he 
was  born  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  1891,  his  parents  later  mov- 
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ing  to  Lewiston,  where  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Henry  Staniton,  was 
the  mayor  of  the  town  and  the  first  physician  practicing  in 
Idaho.  Mr.  Leeper  was  graduated  in  1913  from  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  and  entered  practice  in  Coeur 
d'Alene. 

During  the  European  War  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany M,  363rd  Infantry,  91st  Division,  going  overseas  in  July 
of  1918.  After  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel,  the  91st  participated  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  Here  Robert  Leeper  was  severely 
wounded. 

He  returned  home  in  1919,  and  after  a  term  as  city  attorney 
of  Coeur  d'Alene,  1919-20,  he  removed  to  Lewiston  in  1921  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  S.  0.  Tannahill. 

In  1923  Mr.  Leeper  and  Miss  Grace  Ann  Hanly,  a  Red 
Cross  nurse  of  Thomaston,  Maine,  whom  he  had  met  in  France, 
were  married. 

He  was  chosen  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association  in 
1926,  was  prominent  in  educational,  religious,  and  pioneer 
circles,  and  American  Legion  activities,  and  withal  a  scholar. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  by  Governor  C.  Ben 
Ross,  to  succeed  Justice  W.  F.  McNaughton.  Judge  Leeper 's 
literary  ability  revealed  itself  in  the  publication  of  two  books, 
one  of  a  historical  nature  and  the  other,  ''Legends  of  the  Nez 
Perces,"  as  told  by  Tom  Beall  to  Mr.  Leeper.  His  wife,  two 
sons  and  a  sister  survive  him.    Burial  was  in  Lewiston. 

As  indicative  of  Judge  Leeper's  character,  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  an  original  manuscript,  recently  given 
to  the  Historical  Society  by  him: 

''Out  of  high  adventure  and  laborious  days,  out  of 
danger  and  quick  death,  out  of  dreams  of  wealth  and  con- 
quest, out  of  desires  for  new  homes  and  fertile  soil,  out  of 
visions  of  freedom  and  escape  from  old  routines,  was 
builded  that  mythical  thing — the  soul  of  a  pioneer.  It 
dwelt  only  upon  the  frontiers  of  America,  of  which  there 
are  no  more.  When  the  last  great  waves  of  migration 
reached  the  Pacific,  the  pioneer  soul  began  its  long  retreat 
toward  that  oblivion  where  rest  the  race  spirits  of  peoples 
and  civilizations  which  are  perished.  The  past  has  never 
known  its  like,  and  probably  the  future  never  will.  The 
day  of  the  pioneer  is  over  and  done,  his  work  completed, 
his  rest  well  earned. 

"I  have  no  prouder  boast  than  that  I  come  of  pioneer 
stock.  My  restless  ancestors  have  trod  the  wild  reaches  of 
every  frontier  which  this  country  has  known,  have  partici- 
pated in  every  war,  have  known  every  hardship  and  every 
glory  which  comes  to  those  who  seek  the  unknown.  The 
frontier  is  part  of  me,  even  as  is  the  sea  a  part  of  every 
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New  Englander,  and  the  green  fields  a  part  of  every  Eng- 
lishman. These  great  hills,  these  wide  grey  deserts  and 
mighty  rivers  which  we  know,  woven  into  the  woof  of  our 
pioneer  traditions,  furnish  the  spiritual  raiment  in  which 
we  children  of  the  ancient  west  are  clad." 


Agnew,  Mrs.  James  D.  Frances  A.  Call,  born  July  11,  1843,  Indiana, 
the  daughter  of  Geo.  W.  Call,  came  to  Idaho,  1864,  with  a  wagon 
train  party  of  250  from  Missouri.  She  taught  school  in  Boise  and 
Idaho  City,  and  in  1866  married  Mr.  Agnew.  They  lived  eventful 
lives  through  the  colorful  days  of  the  gold  mining,  the  vigilantes, 
Indian  skirmishes,  freighting  and  staging.  She  was  once  forced  to 
drive  a  six-horse  coach  team  while  its  driver  traded  rifle  fire  with 
bandits.  Mr.  Agnew  was  freighter  in  north  Idaho,  sheriff  in  southern 
Idaho,  later  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  died  in  1896.  They  made 
their  home  in  Boise,  then  in  Moscow,  where  Mrs.  Agnew  died  July 
22,  1931.    Three  of  her  five  children  survive  her. 

Allred,  Mrs.  Caroline  Jensen.  Born,  St.  Charles,  Idaho;  died  at 
Mapleton,  Idaho,  April  20,  1930,  aged  70,  her  husband,  Marvin  Allred, 
dying  14  years  earlier.    Six  children  survive  her. 

Anderson,  Jas.  Matthew.  Boise  pioneer,  died  January  12,  1931,  and 
his  wife,  Hulda  Adeline  Anderson,  died  April  15,  1932.  Married  in 
1870,  they  came  to  Idaho  by  ox  team  in  1877,  and  lived  in  Boise  Valley 
54  years.  Mr.  Anderson  served  as  treasurer  of  Ada  county  two  terms 
in  the  early  nineties.  He  was  81,  and  his  wife  79  at  the  time  of  death. 
Six  children  survive, 

Athey,  Carrie  (Mrs.  John).  Daughter  of  Oregon  pioneers,  she  was 
born  at  Champoeg,  Oregon,  1855,  and  moved  with  her  parents  to 
Wallace,  Idaho,  1884.  In  1890  moved  to  Boise,  where  she  died  June 
6,  1932.     Survived  by  a  son,  a  sister  and  three  brothers. 

Barber,  Edward  T.  Founder  and  publisher  of  the  Gooding  Leader  in 
December,  1908,  also  postmaster  of  Gooding.  Died  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  December  24,  1931,  aged  72  years. 

Baxter,  John  L.,  72.  Former  United  States  Land  Commissioner  and 
representative  from  Blaine  and  Camas  counties  to  the  state  legislature, 
died  in  Fairfield,  October  13,  1931.  Was  a  veteran  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  War  in  1878,  where  he  served  as  scout  for  Gen.  Howard.  Born 
in  Wisconsin,  he  came  to  Idaho  in  the  seventies,  was  a  resident  of 
Camas  Prairie  54  years.  In  1886  married  Mrs.  Martha  Hull  Hutchins, 
who  died  at  Fairfield,  1928. 

Beamer,  Joseph  Harrison.  Came  to  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  1885,  as 
U.P.  R.R.  agent,  transferred  to  Hailey.  Later  established  the  busi- 
ness incorporated  as  J.  H.  Beamer  Co.  Died  in  California  in  1931, 
aged  80  years.    Survived  by  wife,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Bean,  Arthur  Benjamin.  Postmaster  and  former  mayor  of  Pocatello, 
died  there  October  5,  1932,  aged  71  years.  Native  of  Massachusetts 
and  graduate  of  Boston  School  of  Technology,  he  came  to  Eagle  Rock, 
Idaho,  1880,  and  to  Pocatello  in  1888. 

Beck,  Albert  W.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1857.  Came  to  Idaho  from 
Kelton,  Utah,  in  1878.  Purchased  the  Pacific  Hotel,  Boise,  1895,  and 
has  been  the  owner  since.  In  1889  married  Jennie  L.  Corder.  Died 
in  Boise,  July  2,  1932.    Survived  by  wife  and  three  children. 
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Bernard,  Mrs.  Ada  P.  Crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team  to  Idaho  in  1864. 
Married  Jas.  C.  Bernard,  1866,  and  moved  to  Bernard's  Ferry,  on 
Snake  River,  below  present  town  of  Caldwell,  where  they  lived  over 
50  years.  Born,  Indiana,  1845.  Died  in  Caldwell,  October,  1931. 
Survived  by  three  children. 

BiLLiNGSLEY,  Mrs.  Jane  ELIZABETH.  Born,  England,  1854;  came  to 
United  States  when  7;  to  Utah  by  covered  wagon.  Later  her  family 
settled  near  Malad,  Idaho;  married  Archie  Billingsley,  October  22, 
1872,  who  died  in  1916.  They  lived  in  Hagerman  Valley,  later  at 
Carey.  During  the  early  days  she  was  200  miles  from  another  white 
woman.  At  the  time  the  Bannock  Indians  went  on  the  warpath  in 
1878,  she  took  her  two  small  children  on  horseback  and  rode  many 
miles  to  the  settlement  fort  for  safety,  after  being  warned  by  friendly 
Indians. 

Bird,  John.  Born  in  England,  August  7,  1841,  came  to  Utah  in  1855,  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  and  Mississippi  River.  Moved  to  Bear  Lake, 
Idaho  in  '64,  and  died  January  6,  1932.  Following  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Jane  Whitehead,  he  married  Anna  Maria  Musser.  Is 
survived  by  seven  children. 

BoLLWiNKLE,  Samuel.  Born  Salt  Lake  City,  1860,  came  to  Idaho  1878, 
residing  in  Thatcher  and  Gem  Valley.  Died  in  American  Falls, 
August,  1932,  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  L.  C.  With  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Bowers,  she 
came  to  Boise  in  the  eighties  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  civic  and 
club  affairs.  She  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  24,  1932,  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Guy  Moore,  who  survives  her. 

Branstetter,  Mrs.  Joseph.  Died  October  2,  1931,  aged  79.  Born  in 
Wisconsin,  married  Mr.  Branstetter  in  1871,  in  Idaho  City,  where 
they  made  their  home  until  1897.  He  was  a  member  of  the  party  of 
Captain  George  Grimes  that  discovered  gold  in  Boise  Basin  in  1862. 
He  died  in  1918.    Two  daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

Breshears,  Nancy  Ann,  82.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Breshears  crossed  the 
plains  and  settled  near  Eagle,  Idaho,  in  1887.  He  died  in  1916,  and 
funeral  services  were  held  for  her  August  3,  1932.  Five  children 
survive. 

Brundege,  Henry  B.,  80.  Well  known  pioneer  of  North  Idaho.  Died 
at  Worley,  August  8,  1932.     Survived  by  two  daughters. 

Burton,  Mrs.  Susan.  Pioneer  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  died  August  28, 
1931,  at  Spokane.  Went  to  Murray,  1884;  lived  there  until  1916. 
Mr.  Burton  died  1897,  at  Murray.  Survived  by  two  daughters  and 
two  sons. 

Butler,  Albert  S.  Died  at  Idaho  Soldiers'  Home  October  11,  1931, 
aged  93.  Veteran  of  Civil  War,  where  he  served  as  a  private  in 
Company  B,  173rd  New  York  Infantry.  Came  west  and  was  purser 
on  the  Columbia  steamboat  that  carried  troops  from  The  Dalles  to 
Lewiston  during  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  War.  Mr.  Butler  built  one  of 
the  first  steamboats  on  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake.  He  later  moved  to  New 
Meadows  and  built  the  first  steamboat  to  run  on  Payette  Lakes.  His 
wife  died  about  1917. 

Butterworth,  Mrs.  Fanny  Emma  Lee.  Died  August  2,  1932,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Born  December  4,  1862,  in  the  old  fort  l)uilt  by  the  first 
settlers  of  Franklin,  1860.  Married  Elliott  Butterworth,  1879,  lived 
in  Franklin  until  1912.     Eight  of  her  thirteen  children  survive  her. 
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Campbell,  C.  A.  Resided  in  Meadows,  Idaho,  51  years.  Died  in  Boise, 
April  16,  1932.  Mr.  Campbell  and  sons  were  well  known  stockmen, 
owners  of  the  Circle  C  ranch  in  Meadows.  He  is  survived  by  five 
children. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Clara  Permelia.  Born  in  Connecticut,  1847,  came 
west  with  her  husband,  Wm.  O.  Campbell,  to  Idaho,  1878,  where  he 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  government  Indian  School  on  Nez  Perce 
reservation.  In  1883  the  family  moved  to  Boise  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
became  associated  with  civic  and  patriotic  organizations.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  three  women  to  be  elected  to  the  Idaho  legislature, 
1898-99,  and  helped  sponsor  the  bill  creating  the  University  of  Idaho. 
She  died  in  Boise  December  16,  1930,  survived  by  two  sons. 

Clark,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  71.  Resident  of  Idaho  since  1886.  Funeral  services 
for  whom  were  held  at  New  Meadows  October  14,  1932.  Taught 
school  in  Idaho  many  years.     Survived  by  husband  and  two  children. 

Cleary,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  87.  Owner  of  the  John  Day  Ranch  on  State  Creek, 
a  stage  station  in  the  Salmon  River  country,  died  at  her  home  May  4, 
1932.  Henry  Elfers,  her  first  husband,  an  Idaho  pioneer  of  '62,  was 
killed  by  Indians  at  the  ranch  in  '77  during  the  Nez  Perce  war.  Mr. 
Philip  Cleary  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Elfers  and  after  his  death  con- 
ducted the  business.  He  and  Mrs.  Elfers  married  in  1885,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  1895.  Mrs.  Cleary  had  made  her  home  there 
since  1870. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Frank  R.,  82.  Irene  Quivey  Coffin  was  born  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  1849.  When  a  child  her  parents  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
In  1873  she  married  Mr.  Coffin,  an  Idaho  pioneer  of  1862.  They  made 
their  home  in  Boise,  where  Mr.  Coffin's  death  occurred  in  1920,  one 
daughter  died  in  1928,  and  Mrs.  Coffin  passed  away  May  27,  1932. 
Is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

CoHN,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Born  in  Germany,  1844;  came  to  the  United 
States  at  12,  married  Peter  Cohn  in  1860.  They  crossed  the  plains 
to  California.  In  1865  moved  to  Portland,  and  settled  in  Idaho,  1868. 
Mrs.  Cohn  died  in  Boise  January  15,  1932,  survived  by  five  of  her 
six  children. 

Cole,  Orric.  Died,  Boise,  November  2,  1931,  aged  89.  Served  during 
entire  Civil  War  in  Co.  I,  112th  Reg.  Illinois  Volunteers.  Came  to 
Idaho,  1871;  in  1878  married  Ella  Bown,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bown, 
pioneers  of  1865.  She  died  in  1912.  Mr.  Cole,  in  company  with  a 
brother,  C.  R.  Cole,  and  a  sister,  Cordelia  Cole  Blackledge,  acquired 
800  acres  of  land  south  of  Boise,  donating  to  the  district  the  corner 
on  which  Cole  School  now  stands.  Mrs.  Cole  taught  the  first  five 
years  of  school  there.  In  the  early  eighties  Mr.  Cole  w^as  proprietor 
of  the  Palace  Cafe;  he  was  also  a  pioneer  liveryman.  Is  survived  by 
two  children. 

Cooper,  Julia  Ann.  Died  in  Boise,  April,  1931,  aged  80.  Born  in 
Salt  Lake,  1852.  Married  Vincent  Cooper  in  1867;  went  to  Oxford, 
Idaho.  Later  they  lived  in  Cassia  County  until  1909,  when  they 
came  to  Boise. 

Cox,  Phoebe  Jane.  Pioneer  of  the  Wilson  community,  where  they 
homesteaded  in  1885,  died  July  15,  1931.  Mrs.  Cox  was  widow  of  the 
late  Alfred  Cox,  a  Civil  War  veteran.    She  is  survived  by  nine  children. 
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Cranston,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Crossed  the  plains  by  wagon  train,  1862, 
settling  in  Powder  River  Valley,  Oregon.  In  April,  1865,  married 
Mr.  Cranston  in  Idaho  City,  their  marriage  being  the  first  to  be 
recorded  in  Idaho  Territory.  She  died  in  Baker  City,  Oregon,  March 
3,  1932,  aged  87  years.     Two  children  survive. 

Crapo,  Mrs.  Ruth,  81.  Died  at  Pasadena,  California,  October  23,  1932. 
Formerly  resident  of  Lewiston  for  many  years.  Was  active  in  civic 
work  of  the  city  and  had  endowed  a  room  in  the  Children's  Home 
there.    Survived  by  five  children. 

Curtis,  Edward,  90.  Died  October  14,  1932,  at  Willows,  California. 
Passed  through  Idaho,  1862,  meeting  the  Grimes  party  at  Snake 
River,  as  Curtis  and  his  party  were  on  their  way  to  Auburn.  He  re- 
turned in  '67  and  homesteaded  near  Caldwell,  Curtis  Park  being  a 
part  of  his  farm. 

Daly,  Mrs.  Mary  Hagax,  80.  Died  in  Silver  City,  August  8,  1931, 
where  she  lived  37  of  the  53  years  she  spent  in  Idaho.  Her  husband, 
Thomas  Daly,  died  in  1908.     She  is  survived  by  two  sons. 

Deuel,  Rev.  Charles  E.  First  dean  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  died 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  July  19,  1932,  aged  68.  Resided  in  Boise 
1892-1903.     Survived  by  three  children. 

Dillingham,  L.  E.  Editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mackaij  Miner,  and 
former  Democratic  state  chairman  for  Idaho,  died  in  Mackay,  Idaho, 
September  30,  1932,  aged  54.    Survived  by  wife  and  one  son. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  Nellie.  Pioneer  of  the  Moscow  district  for  55  years.  Died 
November  8,  1932,  aged  86.    Survived  by  five  children. 

Falk,  Mrs.  David.  Ernestine  Weil  Falk  died  in  Boise,  March  1,  1932. 
She  was  born  in  Strassburg,  Germany,  1848.  Married  David  Falk 
in  1867  and  soon  after  they  came  to  Boise,  where  Mr.  Falk  was  senior 
member  of  the  Falk  Mercantile  Company,  established  in  1864.  Mr. 
Falk  died  in  1903.    Mrs.  Falk  is  survived  by  four  children. 

Feldman,  Louis.  Resident  of  Coeur  d'Alene  for  fifty  years,  died  at 
Wallace,  December  16,  1932,  aged  96  years. 

Finch,  Mrs.  Ellen,  81.  Funeral  services  were  held  June  5,  1932,  at 
Fairfield,  Idaho,  where  Mrs.  Finch  resided  50  years.  Survived  by 
seven  children. 

Froman,  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Daughter  of  Jonathan  Keeney,  Indian  fighter, 
and  one  of  the  first  owners  of  Keeney  Ferry  on  Snake  River  at  the 
site  -of  Old  Fort  Boise.  She  lived  in  Boise  Valley  64  years  and  died 
May  11,  1932,  aged  71.    Is  survived  by  three  children. 

Garrecht,  Frederick.  Son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Garrecht  of  Idaho 
City,  where  Frederick  was  born.  Served  as  auditor  and  recorder  of 
Boise  county  for  eight  years,  and  was  deputy  sherifiF.  Died  February 
16,  1932. 

G ROOMER,  Hugh  B.  Died  in  Horseshoe  Bend,  July  22,  1932,  aged  78. 
Came  to  Idaho  in  1882. 

Hammer,  Francis  M.  Pioneer  of  1864,  and  resident  of  Boise,  died 
March  15,  1932,  aged  87.     Seven  children  survive  him. 
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Hansen,  Mrs.  Ole.  Crossed  the  plains  in  1874,  came  to  Idaho  1878. 
She  lived  in  Boise  Basin,  then  in  Horseshoe  Bend,  where  she  died  in 
July,  1931,  at  79.    Is  survived  by  six  children. 

Harmon,  John  T.  Pioneer  of  Camas  Prairie  and  Wood  River,  died 
August  17,  1932,  at  Hailey,  aged  85  years.    One  daughter  survives. 

Hart,  Eliza  A.  Paynton.  Died  in  Boise  February  16,  1932.  Born  in 
New  York  February  3,  1847,  married  James  H.  Hart,  an  Idaho 
pioneer  of  the  early  sixties,  in  1866.  Mr.  Hart  returned  to  Idaho  with 
his  wife  in  1871.  He  died  in  1923.  Mrs.  Hart  is  survived  by  six 
children. 

Hartley,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Died  in  Emmett,  October  9,  1932,  aged  64. 
Born  in  Idaho,  daughter  of  C.  P.  Madden,  pioneer  of  1864.  She  with 
her  husband  established  the  Hartley  nurseries.  Is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  three  children. 

Hattabaugh,  Mrs.  Allie.  Born,  Indiana,  August  9,  1854,  crossed  the 
plains  by  ox  team,  coming  through  to  Boise,  on  to  Walla  Walla,  then 
to  Lewiston,  afterward  moving  to  Grangeville.  Widow  of  Isaac  A. 
Hattabaugh,  she  died  May  15,  1832.  Survived  by  one  son,  M.  Reese 
Hattabaugh. 

Head,  Mrs.  Hannah  M,  Born  in  the  old  fort  at  Franklin,  1862,  lived 
in  Idaho  until  1917,  when  she  and  Mr.  Head  went  to  Arizona.  Her 
funeral  was  held  in  Preston,  Idaho,  August  5,  1932.  Is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  ten  children. 

Heaton,  Mrs.  Jane,  84.  Resident  of  Idaho  50  years.  Died  in  Boise 
June  10,  1931.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heaton  built  the  first  house  in  the 
wilderness  between  Blackfoot  and  Idaho  Falls  in  1867.  Her  husband, 
George  Heaton,  died  1927,  and  a  son,  Thos.  Jas.  Heaton  in  July,  1932. 
Six  children  survive  Mrs.  Heaton. 

HixoN,  C.  M.,  78.  Died  August  22,  1932.  Resident  of  Weiser  over  50 
years.  He  came  to  Idaho,  1877;  in  1879  married  Adrietta  Applegate; 
the  first  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  Washington  county.  Sur- 
vived by  wife  and  two  sons. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Born  in  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  July  4,  1843, 
daughter  of  Charles  Adams  and  his  Indian  wife.  She  married  Jas. 
M.  Holt  at  the  home  of  William  Craig,  Walla  Walla,  theirs  being  the 
first  marriage  in  Walla  Walla  county  after  it  was  organized.  James 
Holt  was  a  veteran  of  the  Cayuse  Indian  War  of  1855-56,  and  in  1878 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  settled  in  Idaho  on  the  Clearwater  River,  later 
moving  to  Orofino,  where  she  and  one  of  her  sons  were  allotted  lands. 
Mr.  Holt  died  there  September  1,  1919,  and  Mrs.  Holt  died  December 
3,  1932,  at  Lewiston. 

Holton,  Geo.  W.,  88.  Pioneer  resident  of  Sandpoint,  who  homesteaded 
what  is  now  the  townsite  of  Dover,  died  May  19,  1932.  Survived  by 
his  widow,  seven  daughters  and  a  son. 

Irvin,  Marie  I.  D.  Daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Isabella  A.  Irvin,  died 
March  2,  1932.  She  came  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry.  After  her 
graduation  from  the  Art  Institute  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  in 
1889,  she  continued  her  art  education  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  In 
1898  she  moved  with  her  sister  and  mother  to  Idaho,  the  father  having 
preceded  them.  Throughout  her  life  Miss  Irvin  was  active  in  art  and 
civic  betterment.  As  an  art  instructor,  designer,  and  interior  deco- 
rator she  became  well  known  in  southern  Idaho.     For  a  time  she  was 
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a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Margaret's  School  as  art  instructor. 
Following  the  death  of  her  sister,  Fanny,  in  September,  1929,  who  had 
formerly  held  the  position,  she  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  state 
law  library,  a  post  she  ably  filled.  For  more  than  20  years  Miss  Irvin 
was  secretary  and  an  active  worker  of  the  Idaho  Humane  Society. 
Through  her  artistic  tastes,  her  varied  experiences  and  contacts  with 
people  and  places  of  cosmopolitan  interests.  Miss  Irvin  was  able  to 
render  distinct  service  to  the  Museum.  She  and  her  sister  had  been 
more  than  friends  to  the  Historical  Society,  exhibiting  a  deep  interest 
in  its  progress. 

Johnson,  Mary  D.  Widow  of  Victor  Johnson,  died  August  16,  1932. 
She  was  born  in  Idaho  City,  1866^  daughter  of  the  pioneer  family  of 
Linstead.  Is  survived  by  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  Mr.  Johnson 
dying  December  13,  1931. 

Johnson,  John  P.  Resident  of  the  Caldwell  community  since  1863,  died 
June  10,  1931,  aged  69.    Survived  by  wife  and  two  children. 

KiRBY,  Daniel.  Came  to  Idaho  in  1902  to  develop  Atlanta  mines. 
Served  State  Legislature  from  1919  to  1923  representing  Elmore 
county.  Died  in  Los  Angeles  July  1,  1931.  Aged  76.  Survived  by 
two  daughters. 

KuLHANK,  A.,  78.     Pioneer  resident  of  Moscow,  died  December  16,  1932. 

KuNZE,  GusTAVE.  Mr.  Kunze,  who  promoted  the  first  cooperative 
creamery  and  built  the  first  cheese  factory  in  Idaho,  died  at  Buhl, 
January  23,  1931,  aged  92. 

Langmaid,  Stephen  G.  Idaho  centenarian,  died  July  24,  1932,  lacking 
but  a  few  days  of  being  101  years  of  age.  Born  in  Danville,  Vermont, 
1831,  in  1852,  he  went  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  in  1862.  Eighteen  sixty-three  found  him  on  the 
road  to  Idaho  City,  making  and  marking  the  trail  for  packers,  as  he 
was  among  the  first  there,  going  by  Whitebird,  over  the  Packer  John 
Trail,  then  through  Garden  Valley.  He  engaged  in  mining  and 
freighting,  then  owned  a  dairy  farm  near  Atlanta.  In  1877  he  home- 
steaded  a  farm  between  Star  and  Middleton.  One  son,  Geo.  W.  Lang- 
maid  of  Boise,  survives  him. 

Latham,  James  H.  Resident  of  Idaho  since  1864,  died  in  Nampa  May 
13,  1932.    Survived  by  his  widow  and  one  son. 

Leiser,  Wilson,  aged  101  years.  Born  Watsontown,  Pa.,  March  1, 
1831,  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  I,  28th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  was  in  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Edited  a  newspaper  at 
Union,  Missouri;  from  there  went  to  Missoula,  Montana,  where  he 
practiced  law.  Came  to  Idaho,  1894.  Planted  extensive  orchards. 
Died  April  20,  1932,  at  the  Idaho  Soldiers'  Home.  Is  survived  by 
three  sons. 

Lewis,  George  W.,  79.  Veteran  of  Bannock  Indian  wars  of  southern 
Idaho,  died  in  Portland,  October  5,  1932.  Born,  Missouri,  1853. 
Survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 

Lubken,  Mrs.  Helena,  81.  Born,  Germany,  1858;  married  George 
Lubken  in  New  York;  moved  to  Idaho  in  early  days.  He  died  in  1905 
and  Mrs.  Lubken  passed  away  in  Boise  June  30,  1932;  survived  by 
five  children. 
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LusK,  Elbert,  93.  Born  Missouri;  came  to  Idaho  in  the  seventies,  resi- 
dent of  Boise  50  years.  Died  October  29,  1931.  Survived  by  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

M ANION,  Judge  W.  H.  Born  Missouri,  1844,  came  west  at  an  early  age; 
was  a  freighter  and  a  miner.  Settled  in  Elmore  county,  Idaho,  1890, 
homesteading  a  ranch.  Served  as  assessor,  county  auditor,  and  pro- 
bate judge.  Died  Mountain  Home,  January  30,  1932,  survived  by 
wife  and  three  children. 

Marsh,  Edson,  97.  Born  in  New  York,  1834,  his  parents  moved  to 
Michigan  while  he  was  an  infant.  In  1852  he  came  to  the  coast  by 
a  wagon  train  of  80  persons  and  many  head  of  stock.  Young  Marsh, 
18,  drove  four  yokes  of  oxen.  The  party  stopped  where  Omaha  was 
later  built,  at  Fort  Hall,  and  at  Old  Fort  Boise,  going  down  the 
Columbia  to  Portland.  Mr.  Marsh  tried  mining  and  ranching.  In 
1865  came  back  to  Idaho,  and  under  the  squatter's  right  took  up  almost 
a  thousand  acres  near  Montour.  In  1883,  with  his  brother-in-law  as 
partner,  they  acquired  the  property  as  the  Marsh  and  Ireton  ranch. 
It  was  a  stage  station  and  for  33  years  Mr.  Marsh  was  postmaster 
there.  In  later  years  he  and  Ezra  Meeker,  who  drove  across  the 
plains  in  '52,  became  close  friends.  Before  1865  Mr.  Marsh  learned 
the  Chinook  Indian  tongue,  and  joined  the  gold  rush  on  Frazier  River, 
B.  C.  He  was  unmarried.  Died  in  San  Diego,  California,  November 
9,  1931,  buried  in  Boise. 

Martin,  Kate  Burton.  Widow  of  John  Martin,  died  November,  1931. 
They  made  their  home  in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  Idaho,  in  1870,  later 
moving  to  Preston,  where  she  died,  aged  85.  Survived  by  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Emma  Shipley  came  with  her  parents  by 
emigrant  train  in  1864  from  Iowa  to  Idaho,  locating  in  Rocky  Bar. 
In  1883  she  married  Wm.  J.  Matthews,  who  died  in  1923.  They 
moved  to  Boise  Valley  in  1869.  Her  death  occurred  October  22,  1931, 
at  72.     Survived  by  six  children. 

McCoNNEL,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Died  in  Twin  Falls,  March  22,  1932, 
aged  85.  Daughter  of  pioneers  of  1869,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Hall 
from  Iowa.  She  married  Benjamin  C.  McConnell,  who  preceded  her 
in  death,  and  is  survived  by  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

McGuFFiN,  William  H.  Came  to  Idaho,  1881,  working  first  for  U.P. 
R.R.  Married  Miss  Ada  Barton  in  1892.  With  his  brother,  Ed, 
organized  the  Central  Coal  &  Seed  Company.  Died  Boise,  September 
15,  1932,  aged  68. 

McMahon,  Thos.  I.  Born  March  2,  1854,  at  Ontario,  Canada.  Came 
to  Shoshone,  1882,  associated  with  his  brother,  Robt.  J.  McMahon. 
Moved  to  Richfield,  1909,  where  he  died  NovemlDer  3,  1931.  Survived 
by  wife  and  five  children. 

MouNCE,  J.  Smith.  Resident  of  Lewiston  since  1882,  died  November  5, 
1932,  aged  78  years.     Is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Newberry,  Mrs.  Frances,  71.  Pioneer  resident  of  Mullan,  died  No- 
vember 13,  1931,  at  Kalispell,  Montana,  burial  in  Mullan.  _Mrs. 
Newberry  and  her  husband,  who  died  1906,  were  active  in  mining 
operations  in  that  district.     Three  sons  survive. 
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Nichols,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sarah,  75.  Pioneer  of  the  Payette  Valley. 
Daughter  of  David  M.  Bivins,  who  came  from  Missouri  and  settled 
near  Falk  in  1863.  She  died  in  Emmett  February  2,  1932,  survived 
by  ten  children. 

NoTT,  John  Dykes.  Born  in  Kentucky  1846;  moved  to  Missouri,  served 
two  years  in  Civil  War,  acted  as  guide  for  emigrant  trains  from  Mis- 
souri across  the  plains.  In  recent  years  made  his  home  in  Boise,  where 
he  died  March  1,  1931.  Survived  by  son-in-law  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Olmstead,  Frank  L.,  91.  Served  four  years  as  a  lieutenant  with  Union 
Army  in  Civil  War.  Went  to  work  for  Union  Pacific  R.R.,  ran  first 
train  across  the  plains  as  government  troops  completed  the  railroad 
track  and  turned  it  over  to  the  U.P.  Roadmaster  for  Oregon  Short 
Line,  helped  build  railroad  through  Idaho.  Retired  at  70,  after  more 
than  40  years  service.  Resided  in  Caldwell  45  years.  Died  September 
4,  1931.    Survived  by  wife  and  three  children. 

Peninger,  George  W.  Born  October  21,  1845,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Was  a  drummer  boy  in  Civil  War.  In  1880  married  Winifred  Carter. 
Came  to  Idaho  1881.    Survived  by  wife  and  two  children. 

Pfost,  John  A.,  of  Meridian.  Died  April  2,  1932,  at  62.  Resident  of 
Idaho  since  1878.    Survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Powell,  Arthur  Percy.  Born,  Illinois,  went  with  his  parents  to  the 
Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  1861.  Identified  with  the  development 
of  northern  Idaho  since  1877  in  logging,  lumbering  and  steamboating. 
Was  the  first  mayor  of  Harrison,  and  built  the  Harrison  water  system 
and  operated  Hotel  Harrison.  Died  March,  1932,  aged  78.  Survived 
by  his  widow,  a  brother  and  three  stepsons. 

Ramstedt,  Allen,  97.  Born  November  23,  1835,  in  Sweden,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1868  with  his  wife,  and  to  Idaho  in  1884,  living 
in  Moscow  since  that  time.  Mrs.  Ramstedt  died  in  1929,  and  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 

Regan,  Mrs.  Helen  Merrill,  74.  Widow  of  Philip  A.  Regan,  died 
October  12,  1931.  She  came  to  Silver  City  in  1879,  later  lived  in 
Hailey,  and  moved  to  Boise  in  1890.  Mr.  Regan  died  in  February, 
1919.  In  1921,  Mrs.  Regan  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she  passed 
away.     Burial  was  in  Boise.     Four  daughters  survive  her. 

Roberts,  John  L.  Native  of  Wales,  came  to  Malad,  Idaho,  1871,  from 
Utah.  In  1882  moved  to  upper  Snake  River  Valley;  died  Sugar  City, 
July  14,  1932,  survived  by  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Rook,  A.  B.,  90.  Well  known  pioneer  of  north  Idaho,  died  at  Cotton- 
wood January  7,  1931.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, serving  in  the  8th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Rothwell,  Dr.  Wm.  James,  93.  Born,  Canada,  1838;  graduate  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Came  to  Placerville  in  early 
days,  was  physician  for  the  entire  basin,  also  taught  in  the  schools 
there.  Died  at  Murray,  Utah,  February  14,  1932.  Survived  by  wife 
and  three  sons. 

Rowton,  Joshua  G.  Veteran  of  Nez  Perce  Indian  War  of  1877,  died  at 
Kooskia,  March  25,  1932,  aged  86  years,  survived  by  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 
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Ryals,  W.  F.  Born  September  21,  1847,  Arkansas;  crossed  the  plains 
by  ox  team  with  his  wife  and  three  small  children,  arrived  Boise  Valley- 
September  15,  1875.  Elected  probate  judge  and  school  superintendent 
Ada  county,  1896.  Died  January  14,  1932,  at  Star,  survived  by  his 
wife  and  seven  children. 

SCHNABEL,  William,  72.  Died  at  Caldwell,  September  28,  1932.  Born 
in  Germany;  came  west  when  a  child;  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life 
in  Jordan  Valley  as  a  cowboy.  Moved  to  Caldwell,  1890;  served  as 
marshal.  Went  to  Alaska,  1898,  where  he  lived  for  20  years  and 
operated  a  pack  train.  Served  as  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  at  Sitka.  In 
Alaska  he  secured  valuable  relics  and  curios  of  the  Alaskan  people, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society.  Survived  by 
his  wife. 

Shipp,  Joseph  Hardin.  Died  July  5,  1932,  at  Hailey,  aged  84.  Mr. 
Shipp  came  to  Idaho  by  covered  wagon  in  1881.  Six  children  survive 
him. 

Short,  Harvey  M.  Born  February  26,  1865,  Boise.  Charter  member 
Boise  Typographical  Union.  Was  telegraph  editor  of  The  Idaho 
Statesman  many  years.  Died  August  23,  1932.  Survived  by  wife  and 
two  sisters. 

SiELAFF,  Adolph.  Resident  of  Idaho  since  1876,  died  at  Hailey  March  2, 
1931,  aged  86.  He  fought  in  the  Bannock  Indian  war  in  1878,  and  was 
an  express  agent  at  Hailey. 

SiSK,  Ebert,  93.  Early  resident  of  Idaho.  Died  October  29,  1931. 
Lived  in  Boise  50  years.    Survived  by  five  children. 

Sister  Mary  Speciosa.  Associated  with  St.  Alphonsus  Hospital,  Boise, 
when  it  was  founded  in  1896,  died  at  the  Mother  Home,  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  March  3,  1931,  aged  80.  Twenty 
years  of  her  hospital  service  were  spent  in  the  maternity  ward,  where 
she  endeared  herself  to  all. 

Smith,  Caesar  Rodney,  aged  79.  Died  December  1,  1931.  Crossed  the 
plains  in  1879,  settling  in  Dixie,  Idaho.  Survived  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  58  years,  and  three  children. 

Smith,  Hyrum,  74.  Pioneer  farmer  of  Oakley  Valley  in  1879,  died  August 
13,  1932,  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Emily  J.  Durfee,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1885,  and  five  children. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Marie  Catherine.  Wife  of  Edward  Smith.  Died  Febru- 
ary 24,  1932.  Mrs.  Smith  was  born  in  Liverpool  and  came  to  Lewis- 
ton,  1889,  later  moving  to  Boise,  where  she  died.  Was  active  in  musical 
and  club  circles.    Survived  by  her  husband  and  two  sons. 

Smith,  William  G.  Lived  in  Idaho  57  years.  In  early  days  was  mail 
carrier  between  Paris  and  Soda  Springs.  Died  at  Montpelier,  July 
30,  1932,  aged  71  years.    Nine  children  survive. 

Surdam,  Mrs.  Laura.  Pioneer  of  Midvale,  and  postmistress  of  the  stage 
station  near  there  in  early  days;  crossed  the  plains  54  years  ago;  died 
at  Star,  Idaho,  February  13,  1932,  aged  75.  Survived  by  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters. 
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SwALLEY,  Mrs.  Emma,  85.  Widow  of  B.  F.  Swalley,  died  April  22,  1932. 
Born,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  15,  1846,  married  1862 
in  Iowa.  Crossed  the  plains  in  1864  to  Idaho.  They  made  their  home 
on  the  original  homestead  67  years.  During  the  Bannock  Indian  war, 
1878,  the  neighborhood  organized  into  a  company  for  defense,  Mr. 
Swalley  being  made  lieutenant  and  a  fort  being  constructed  near  their 
home.  Here  Mr.  Swalley  died,  March,  1919.  Mrs.  Swalley  is  survived 
by  two  daughters. 

Syms,  Harry  J.  Born,  New  Zealand,  1866;  came  to  United  States  as 
journeyman  printer,  worked  in  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake,  and  on 
Idaho  Statesman.  In  early  nineties  he  published  The  Shoshone  Journal, 
in  1898  associated  with  Reese  Davis  in  publication  of  Caldwell  Tribune. 
Mr.  Syms  was  captain  of  Caldwell  Company  of  First  Idaho  Infantry, 
Spanish  American  War.  After  close  of  war  he  published  The  Mountain 
Home  Republican,  then  was  appointed  register  of  Boise  land  office. 
Entered  into  partnership  with  L.  A.  York,  1905-1920.  Died  March 
23,  1932,  Glendale,  California.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Florence 
Brown,  of  pioneer  Idaho  family,  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

Transtrum,  Senator  Ola,  aged  68.  Born  March  17,  1864;  came  to 
Bear  Lake,  Idaho,  1865,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  Served  five 
terms  as  senator  from  Bear  Lake  county.  Survived  by  his  wife  and 
seven  children. 

Wallentine,  Elizabeth.  Died  at  Dingle,  Idaho,  June  2,  1932.  Born, 
Scotland,  1844,  emigrated  to  United  States,  then  to  Brigham,  Utah, 
1854,  with  the  Willis  Hand  Cart  Company,  walking  most  of  the  way. 
Married  Chris.  Wallentine,  1861;  removed  to  Bear  Lake  county,  1864. 
Survived  by  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Wenz,  Dr.  Frank.  Pioneer  of  Kootenai  county,  and  Civil  War  veteran, 
died  November  7,  1932,  at  Rathdrum,  survived  by  his  wife  and  five 
daughters. 

Wiley,  Andrew  J.  Idaho  engineer  connected  with  major  irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects  in  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon.  He,  with  Arthur 
Foote,  New  York  engineer,  began  work  on  the  New  York  Canal,  and 
first  visualized  Arrowrock  Dam.  Worked  for  the  British  government 
in  Calcutta  in  1927.  In  1930  went  to  Porto  Rica  as  advisor  on  a  recla- 
mation project.  Born  July  15,  1862,  died  in  Monrovia,  California, 
October  8,  1931. 

Wilkins,  Samuel  B.  Born  in  Placerville,  California,  1861,  parents 
moved  to  Oregon,  1862;  came  to  Washington,  1863;  to  Lewiston  in 
1864,  then  to  Boise,  1868.  Mr.  Wilkins  later  went  to  Bruneau,  where 
he  still  had  land  interests  when  he  died  January  1,  1931.  Survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Williams,  Andrew  D.  Resident  of  Idaho  since  1872,  died  May  24, 
1932,  at  Gooding,  aged  80  years.  Mr.  Williams  took  part  in  the 
mining  development  of  Wood  River  section,  and  was  sheriff  and 
assessor  of  Blaine  county. 
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Richard  Patton  Erwin 

Richard  Patton  Erwin,  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Anne  Cooke 
Erwin,  was  born  March  28,  1875,  in  Indianola,  Iowa,  and  passed 
away  May  4,  1932  in  Boise,  Idaho.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Francis  Cooke  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  and 
of  Josiah  Winslow,  brother  of  Governor  Winslow.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  physicians. 

Richard  Patton  Erwin  was  graduated  from  Simpson  College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Indianola,  Iowa,  in  1895.  He  took  post 
graduate  work  and  then  taught  for  a  year  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
From  here  he  went  to  Atlantic,  Iowa,  where  for  several  years  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Atlantic 
Normal  and  Business  College,  and  was  pipe  organist  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  During  the  peak  of 
mining  activity  in  Lead,  South  Dakota,  he  taught  music  there 
and  was  also  church  organist.  During  the  summer  time  of  these 
years  he  continued  his  study  of  music  in  Chicago  under  well 
known  teachers,  two  of  them  being  Carrie  Louise  Willard  and 
Emil  Liebling. 

The  years  1906  and  1907  he  spent  in  Europe.  He  spent  the 
summers  traveling,  his  special  interest  being  the  great  art  gal- 
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leries  and  museums.  From  October  to  June  each  year  he  stud- 
ied in  Berhn,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Godowsky  and 
of  Alberto  Jonas.  The  theatres  and  opera  houses  of  Berlin 
offered  many  opportunities  for  hearing  the  best  artists  and  of 
these  he  took  full  advantage. 

In  1908  he  located  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  on  January  7,  1909, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Edith  May  Gillespie  in  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
A  son,  Richard  Patton  Erwin,  Jr.,  was  born  January  28,  1910. 

From  1909,  for  five  years  he  was  pipe  organist  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  the  following  six  years  at  the 
First  Methodist.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
choir  at  the  Jewish  Synagogue  during  the  celebration  of  their 
holidays,  and  for  about  twenty-two  years,  to  the  time  of  his 
passing,  he  conducted  the  choir  at  the  reunions  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Consistory  in  Boise. 

He  had  taken  all  degrees  of  Masonry  up  to  and  including 
the  thirty-second  degree.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  letter 
fraternity  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  of  several  scientific  socie- 
ties, including  the  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists. 
Also  he  held  membership  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City. 

His  interest  in  natural  history  began  when  he  was  a  young 
boy,  and  he  continued  his  collecting  trips  for  relaxation  from 
the  strain  of  his  work  in  music.  His  contacts  with  scientists  in 
this  and  other  countries  were  most  interesting  and  it  was  at 
their  urge  that  he  became  especially  interested  in  Herpetology, 
a  branch  of  natural  history  which  had  been  given  less  attention 
than  others,  and  for  the  study  of  which  Idaho  offers  great 
opportunities.  He  sent  many  specimens  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor;  Field  Museum  in  Chicago;  Peabody 
Museum;  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York; 
University  of  California,  and  California  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Erwin 
gave  a  collection  of  Idaho  reptiles  and  amphibians  to  the  Idaho 
State  Historical  Society  for  the  Natural  History  Department 
in  its  Museum. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  his  wish  that  scientists  would 
discover  Idaho  as  a  field  for  investigation,  so  it  was  with  much 
interest  that  he  collected  specimens  of  Herpetology  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Slevin  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  about  1916. 
In  1929  he  worked  with  the  archaeological  expedition  from  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  under  Louis  Schellbach.  The 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to  locate,  if  possible,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Basket  Maker  Indians.  Mr.  Erwin's  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  caves  led  to  the  excavation  of  a  most  promis- 
ing one  below  Swan  Falls,  and  through  his  efforts  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  specimens  was  returned  to  Idaho  and  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
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It  was  at  Mr.  Erwin's  urgent  request  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society  arranged  cooperation  with 
the  expedition  from  the  Smithsonian  in  1931  at  Hagerman, 
Idaho,  when  the  valuable  exhibit  now  in  the  museum  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Harold  Tucker. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Erwin  had  been  interested  in  the  search 
for  information  in  regard  to  Indian  Rock  Writing.  The  results 
of  his  investigations  are  incorporated  in  his  article  "Indian 
Rock  Writing  in  Idaho/'  published  in  the  Twelfth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society.  This  has  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment  from  scientists  working  on  the 
subject  and  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Since  its  publication,  Mr.  Erwin  has  gathered 
material  nearly  sufficient  for  another  article. 

(Signed)  Edith  May  Gillespie  Erwin. 


Be  It  Resolved: 

By  the  Board  of  the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society  in  session 
May  10,  1932,  That  this  organization  feels  keenly  the  loss  of 
a  friend  in  the  death  of  Richard  P.  Erwin  of  Boise  on  May 
the  Fourth. 

We  appreciate  the  many  gifts  he  presented  to  the  Society, 
the  depth  of  his  research,  and  the  ever  ready  helpfulness  he 
displayed  in  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  museum. 

We  shall  miss  Mr.  Erwin,  his  frequent  presence  among  us, 
and  his  wise  counsels.  In  token  thereof,  we  hereby  extend  our 
fullest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  his  son  in  their  loss,  and  cause 
this  Resolution  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Wickersham,  President, 

Gertrude  L.  Hays, 
H.  L.  Talkington, 
Altha  E.  Fouch,  Secretary, 
Mary  L.  Smith,  Asst.  Librarian, 
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COUNTY  HISTORIANS  APPOINTED  DURING 

THE  BIENNIUM 


Ada John  Breckenridge Boise 

Adams W.  F.  Winkler Council 

Bannock Dr.  Minnie  Howard Pocatello 

Bear  Lake Henry  Whitman Montpelier 

Benewah Mrs.  J.  C.  Hunt St.  Maries 

Bingham Mrs.  Byrd  Trego Blackfoot 

Blaine Joseph  Fuld Hailey 

Boise Mrs.  Nellie  Ireton  Mills ....  Garden  Valley 

Bonner L.  C.  Anderson Sandpoint 

Bonneville Barzilla  Clark Idaho  Falls 

Boundary Miss  Mary  V.  Hawkins Bonners  Ferry 

Butte C.  A.  Bottolfsen Arco 

Camas Mrs.  A.  S.  Reynolds Fairfield 

Canyon W.  B.  Mitchell Parma 

Caribou Abraham  C.  Anderson Soda  Springs 

Cassia Mrs.  A.  G.  Sothre Burley 

Clark Mrs.  Ella  Palmer Dubois 

Clearwater J.  P.  Harlan Orofino 

Custer Chase  Clark Challis 

Elmore Frank  Hobbs Mountain  Home 

Franklin L.  W.  Hatch Franklin 

Fremont Mrs.  Hugh  Rankin Ash  ton 

Gem Mrs.  Ruth  Hunt Emmett 

Gooding Chas.  Shoults Gooding 

Idaho Lloyd  Fenn Kooskia 

Jefferson Mrs.  L.  A.  Brossard Rigby 

Jerome Clark  Stanton Jerome 

Kootenai Mrs.  Florence  Walker Coeur  d'Alene 

Latah Mrs.  Rowland  Hodgins Moscow 

Lemhi Edwin  K.  Abbott Salmon  City 

Lewis Perry  Mitchell Nez  Perce 

Lincoln 

Madison Mrs.  Wm.  Hansen Rexburg 

Minidoka H.  P.  Fails Rupert 

Nez  Perce Judge  R.  D.  Leeper Nez  Perce 

Oneida Leslie  T.  Foy Malad 

Owyhee Mrs.  Lena  Birmingham Silver  City 

Payette Mrs.  May  Gilmore  .  .  Payette 

Power P.  W.  Misenhimer  American  Falls 

Shoshone  Mrs.  Nathan  Osborn  Wallace 

Teton Robert  Wadekind  Driggs 

Valley                    Mrs.  Mary  D.  Kirby                         (^ascade 
Washington  .    .     Alexis  Jackson Weiser 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

for  the  Years  1933-1934. 


To  the  Honorable  C.  Ben  Ross,  (governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho: 

Sir: 

Herein  \'ou  will  find  the  re])ort  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  The 
section  submitted  to  the  Trustees  l)y  Mrs. 
Altha  Fouch,  our  worthy  Secretary-Librarian, 
will  inform  you  of  the  work  that  has  been 
accomi)lished  the  i)ast  two  years,  which  we 
think  very  creditable,  considerino-  our  limited 
funds. 

We  ai)i)reciate  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  this  work  and  assure  you  we  have  been 
encouraged  thereby. 

Res])ectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  WTCKERSHAM 
GERTRUDE  L.  HAYS 

])R.  II.  L.  TAEKixcrrox. 


FOURTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

of  the 

SECRETARY- LIBRARIAN 

State  Historical  Society 

1933-1934 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Society: 

In  presenting  the  report  for  the  closing  l)iennium,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  work  has  followed  the  same  routine  as 
designed  by  its  founders,  namely  the  collection  and  presers-a- 
tion  of  unwritten  history  and  pioneer  relics  and  in  so  far  as 
possible,  striving  to  obtain  specimens  of  rare  fossils  found  in 
Idaho  which  gives  us  knowledge  of  the  ])rehistoric  within  our 
State.  In  this  particular,  our  County  Historians  have  been 
especially  helpful,  having  secured  a  large  number  of  biog- 
raphies of  Pioneers,  as  well  as  pictures  of  same  and  much 
information  concerning  historic  places,  all  of  which  has  been 
placed  within  the  archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Our  County  Historians  have  done  well. 

Through  an  Historical  ])r()ject  carried  on  with  the  help 
furnished  by  Idaho  lunergency  Relief,  a  large  number  of 
documents  and  biographies  written  in  long  hand,  the  writing 
of  which  was  growing  dim,  have  been  typed  and  thus  ])er- 
manently  preserved. 

Many  recpiests  for  information  on  si)ecial  i)hases  of  Idaho 
history  have  been  received  from  writers  and  those  interested 
in  historical  research.  Through  the  efficient  work  of  our 
Assistant  Librarian,  Mrs.  ^>^ther  Hanifen.  these  recjuests  have 
l)een  sup])lied  as  far  as  ])ossible. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Cniversities. 
Libraries  and  Historical  Societies  in  other  states  asking  tor 
complete  files  of  our  l)iennial  Reports,  which  tells  us  there 
is  an  interest  outside  of  our  state  in  the  History  of  ldah(\ 
W'e  have,  in  each  instance,  furnished  these  copies  when  our 
suppl}'   would  permit. 

'i'he  Idaho  State  Historical  Society  has  been  for  many 
vears  on  an  exchange  basis  in  ])ublications  with  many  other 
Historical  Societies.  1)\-  this  mcan^  much  \aluabli'  liistory 
from  other  states  is  accpiircd.      I  )uring   r>.vvl''.U  thi>  service 
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was  materially  increased.  Notable  among  these  was  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society  and  the  University  of 
London,  England.     Good  material  was  received  from  each. 

The  cataloging  of  exhibits,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report,  has 
been  completed  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  1934. 

With  regard  to  the  accessions,  your  attention  is  directed 
to  the  list  as  published  in  the  Biennial.  A  gift,  however,  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  deserving  of  special  mention  was 
presented  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly  of  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  and 
consisted  of  reproductions  of  the  songs  and  compositions  of 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  "American  Troubadour"  of  a  century 
ago,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  song  writers  of 
America.  Mr.  Lilly  made  one  thousand  of  these  gifts  and 
the  Idaho  Historical  Society  is  indeed  fortunate  to  receive 
one.  Another  outstanding  gift  was  that  of  the  three  volumes 
presented  by  the  George  Washington  Bi-Centennial  Com- 
mission containing  details  of  the  "Life  and  Doings  of  George 
Washington."  These  books  are  invaluable  for  research  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  the  Idaho  Historical  Society  should 
receive  them. 

The  Society,  having  been  com])elled  to  operate  upon  an 
inadequate  appropriation  has  made  it  impossible  to  acquire 
the  books  needed  for  historical  research,  which  handicap  is 
rather  serious  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
such  books  are  published  in  limited  editions,  making  extra 
copies  unobtainable. 

The  increase  in  visitors  to  the  Historical  rooms  in  1933 
and  1934  has  been  much  in  excess  of  former  years. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  for  their  support  and 
co-operation  and  Dr.  Talkington  especially  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  preparing  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  Society. 

Respecfully  submitted, 

ALTHA  E.  FOUCH, 

Secretary-Librarian. 


LIST  OF  ACCESSIONS 


AcuFF,  A.  D.,  Boise.  Arrow  point  of  dark  obsidian,  found  in  Washington  on  Palouse 
river   along   Idaho   Line. 

AiLSHiE,  Mrs.  James  F.,  Boise.  Inkwell,  made  from  a  miner's  candlestick,  used  in 
woman's   room   of   Idaho   Building,    Chicago   Fair,    1893. 

Angeroth,    Mrs.   Mabel,   Boise.      Large  key  used  in  the  old  Overland    Hotel,    Boise. 

AuLBACH.  Adam,  Kellogg.  Idaho.  Collection  given  by  his  daughter  Ruth:  Sword, 
engraved  blade,  letters — U.  S.  A.  D.  K.,  1850:  Cutlass  and  leather  scabbard, 
engraved  on  hilt  with  U.  S.  shield,  has  words  United  States,  1838 — W.  S.  on 
blade;  Leather  belt  with  holster,  has  brass  buckle  with  U.  S.  Shield,  etc.;  Pictures: 
Eighth  State  Legislature  on  steps  of  old  Cai)itol  building,  Boise,  1905.  Mr.  Aul- 
bach  was  in  the  House  of  Rei)resentatives;  G.  A.  R.  annual  encampment,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  June  1912,  Mr.  Aulbach  in  group;  old  Chromo  picture  of  1876. 
Two  group  pictures,  Mr.  Aulbach  and  others  taken  at  Eureka,  Nevada;  10 — 
G.   A.    R.   badges;    2 — badges   Northwest   Mining  Association,    Spokane. 

Bailey,  R.  G.,  Lewiston.  Copy  of  Painting,  The  Encampment  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
on  the  Lemhi  where  the  first  American  flag  was  raised  in  Idaho.  Painted  by 
Mrs.   Bailey  in    1931. 

Bailiff,    H.    M.,    Boise.      Stone    concretion. 

Banges,  S.   W.,   Boise.     Large  spider  found  in  Boise. 

Barber,  Grant,  Boise.  Small  millstones  found  on  Grimes  Creek,  Centerville,  Idaho, 
in  an  old  adobe  building.  Used  for  grinding  soy  beans  by  a  Chinese  firm  nick- 
named "Chew  Kee,"  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Basin;  long  fleshing  knife  made  from 
old  file;  long  handled  iron  fork  used  in  cooking  over  camp  fire.  Found  by  donor 
at  old  Centerville  on  Grimes  Creek. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Clennif.,  Boise.  Four  pieces  of  slate  formation  containing  leaf  fossils. 
Found   on   the    Idaho,    Oregon   and    Nevada   border    lines. 

Bertleson,  B.  C,  Payette,  Idaho.  Picture  of  Battleshij)  Oregon,  "liulldog  of  the 
Navy."  The  Federal  Government  placed  the  Battle-hip  Oregon  in  care  of  State 
of  Oregon,   June,    1925.    It  is  being  preserved  as  a  historical   memorial. 

Blurton,  Cleg,  Payette,  Idaho.  Small  i)iece  of  petrified  wood  found  east  of  Payette 
in    foot   hills. 

Brigcs,  Mrs.  J.  W..  Boise.  Carved  cocoanut  shell  basket  with  cocoanut  inside.  Secured 
in  Florida  many  years  ago. 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Ella,  Boise.  Large  framed  portrait  of  her  husband.  Edward  G. 
Burnett.  This  i)icture  was  i)resented  to  Capt.  Burnett  by  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War  in  1931  in  appreciation  of  his  kindness  to  them  during  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Commandant  of  the   Soldiers'    Home. 

Bush,   W.  R.,  Twin   Falls,    Idaho.     Adult   male  polyphemus  moth. 

Callahan,  C'.  C,  (jlenns  Ferry,  Idaho.  Coins:  one  5c  1899;  (me  10c  piece.  1918: 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  secured  at  Lai)az  in  1929;  Cuban  coin,  5c,  1920  from  Havana. 
Cuba;  one  5c  piece,  1926;  one  20c  piece,  1925,  from  I(|ui(|ue.  Chile;  Peruvian  10c 
piece,  secured  at   Lima,   Peru,  by  the  donor. 

Cole,  F,  E.,  Boise.  Bronze  or  coi)i)er  medallion  dug  up  at  Fifteenth  and  F'ranklin 
St.,  Boise,  by  the  donor.  Has  profile  view  of  a  man's  face  and  head  and  inscrip 
tion   "Crassus."' 

CoKN,  Raymond,  R.  2.  Xampa,  Idaho.  Metal  badge  No.  245.  from  Fourth  Animal 
Convention   of    Idaho  .Society   of    Engineers,   Weiser.    Idaho,    19  13. 

Coston,  Miss  Helen,  Boise.  Picture  of  Benjamin  Shannon  Howe,  was  secretary  of 
water  comjjany   in   Boise  in  early  days.      Came  to  Boise  from   Silver   City,   Idaho. 

CowLF.s,  Mrs.  Florence  Ridknhaugh.  Boise.  Old  hand-made  chair,  rawhide  back, 
used  in  Boise  Basin  in  early  days  and  later  given  to  the  donor's  mother;  Sioux 
Indian   i)ipe  of   red   i)ii)est()ne. 

Crone,  Lena.  Boise.  Fort  Boise  ("enteiinial  Coin.  Conmuniorating  the  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Old  Fort  Boise.  Held  at  Boise.  .September  13-15, 
1934. 

Crow,  I.  R.  Spokane.  War  Bonnet  worn  by  a  Sioux  Indian  while  traveling  through 
Europe  and  the  U.  .S.  with  Bill  Cody's  Wild  West  .Show;  drt-ss  and  moccasins 
worn  by  Indian  woman  with  Cody's  show,  given  to  the  donor  by  .Sioux  Indian  at 
Orofino,  Idaho:  .\ez  Perce  Indian  trunk  of  painted  rawhide;  Nez  Perce  arrow  bag. 
beaded;  large  l)ea<Ied  bag  m;i(k-  by  the  sister  of  Chief  .S.iJtice  from  Buffalo  hide 
over  fifty  years  ago;  iirinter's  shooting  stick,  used  in  early  days  at  Orofino;  miner's 
candlestick  usi-d  ;it  Pierce.  Idaho;  iihotograph.  ( "kMrw.iter  County  boys  starting 
for   World   War. 
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Cruzen,  a.  R.,  Boise.  Silver  ice  pitcher  with  stand,  bought  in  Omaha.  Nebraska,  by 
the  donor  in   1889. 

DoCKERY,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Boise.      Early  picture  of   Silver  City,   Idaho. 

Drake,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Boise.  Picture  of  self  taken  in  Boston  1904.  Wife,  of  Col.  C.  F. 
Drake. 

Enking,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  Boise.  Photo  of  self.  First  woman  in  Idaho  to  hold  the  office 
of    State  Treasurer. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Boise.  Pictures  of  Deadwood,  Lead  and  Pluma,  South  Dakota; 
Kodak  views  and  descriptions  of  Lemhi  Pass  by  Byron  Defenbach,  1929;  set  of  30 
small  bird  pictures.  Indian  exhibits  from  South  Dakota:  brown  leather  rattle,  horse 
hair  handle;  drum  or  rattle  used  in  dances.  i)ainted  leather  cover;  large  pair 
beaded  moccasins  made  by  Sioux  Indians;  Indian  pipe,  red  stone  bowl,  plain  wooden 
stem;  small  red  pipestone  bowl  and  part  of  pipestem  broken;  war  club.  ])ainted 
leather  cover  and  horsehair  tassle.  from  Pueblo,  New  Mexico;  corn  cob  and  husk 
from  cliff  dwellers  ruins,  Walnut  Canyon  near  Flagstaff.  Arizona;  Indian  pecking 
stone,  flint  skinning  knife  and  other  Indian  artifacts  from  Succor  Creek,  Owyhee 
County  collected  by  Mr.  Erwin;  Indian  stone  implements  from  Guffey.  Idaho: 
pestle  from  Dayville.  Oregon,  collection  of  fossil  bones  and  Indian  artifacts  from 
Higby  Cave;  piece  of  stone  showing  Indian  rock  writing  from  Snake  River  Canyon 
across  from  Guffey;  four  Indian  anvils  from  near  Ciuffey  and  seven  unfinished 
Indian  implements;  old  castiron  teakettle,  found  in  an  old  Indian  camp  in  Snake 
River  Canyon  near  Grandview;  old  spoon  found  among  Indian  artifacts  at  Sheep 
Creek,  Idaho;  piece  of  volcanic  rock  from  Cinder  Butte,  south  of  Mt.  Home  high- 
way; box  of  fossil  leaves  from  Succor  Creek  Canyon;  large  piece  petrified  wood  from 
Succor  Creek,  Ov/yhee  County,  Idaho;  four  small  pieces  fossil  wood  found  six 
miles  northeast  of  Eagle,  Idaho,  by  Mr.  Erwin.  Two  ox  shoes,  one  found  near 
Guffy  bridge,  other  west  of  Coonan's  cabin  up  Crane  Gulch;  fossil  bones  and  tooth 
from  Hagerman  fossil  beds;  collection  of  opals  found  near  Givens  Hot  Springs. 
Owyhee  County.  Idaho;  small  ynece  Kaolin;  i>iece  of  wood  showing  work  of  beavers; 
two  horn  cores  found  near  Harney  Lake.  Oregon;  piece  diatomatious  earth  found 
near  Harper,  Oregon;  two  small  pieces  of  stone  from  floor  of  Capitol  l)uilding, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  sami)les  of  material  such  as  worn  by  convicts  at  Idaho  peni- 
tentiary in  1911;  two  badges  from  Atlantic,  Iowa,  1899,  a  welcome  to  the  Fifty- 
first  Volunteers,  noted  group  during  Sjjanish-American  War:  old  style  Hammond 
typewriter  made  about  1893,  brought  from  Iowa.  Twenty  envelopes  containing 
leaves  from  noted  graves  in  Europe,  collected  by  ]\Ir.  Erwin  in  1906-1907;  15  small 
silk  flags  from  European  countries;  brown  leather  pocketbook  from  Germany; 
child's  flat-iron  from  Holland;  blue  housewife  given  to  Mr.  Erwin  by  his  mother; 
white  china  mustache  cup  with  gold  engraving  belonged  to  !Mr.  Erwin's  family  in 
Iowa;  Souvenir  tray  from  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1903;  small  alligator  from 
Miami,  Florida. 

Faikciiii.d,  J.  F.,  Burley,  Idaho.  Piece  of  petrified  deer  horn  used  as  handle  of  knife, 
found  back  of  old  Boise  Barracks  near  timber   line. 

Farrar,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Caldwell.  Idaho.  Photograph  of  Dewey  Hotel  at  Dewey.  Idaho, 
on  Jordan  Creek  between  Silver  City  and  Delamar.  It  was  here  that  Colonel  Dewey 
discovered   a   famous   mire. 

Flint,  Chas.  A..  Boise.  Postcard  view  of  Orofino.  Idaho,  showing  the  Lewis  and 
Clark   Trail. 

FoucH,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Parma,  Idaho.  Photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Paul,  pioneers 
of  1863.  Mrs.  Paul  was  a  daughter  of  Brice  Shipley,  who  came  to  Rocky  Bar 
in    1863. 

Fry,  Jack  and  Buddy,  Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho.  Light  colored  horned  owl,  shot  by  the 
boys  at  their   home.     They  are  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age. 

Gillian,  H.  M..  McCall,  Idaho.  Mexican  monev.  50  centavos  bill  from  Chihauhua. 
Mexico,    1914. 

GiLMORE,  Mrs.  May,  Payette,  Idaho.  Photograph  of  home  of  Judge  David  Noggle  at 
Fifth  and  Main  Sts.,  Boise  in  1871.  Mr.  Noggle  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Idaho    in    1869. 

Governor's  Office,  Moise.  Newburgh  stamp,  sent  to  Governor  Ross  by  Oscar  L. 
Johnson,  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  who  was  the  first  in  V.  S.  to  purchase  a  block  of 
these  stamps  on  Peace  Day;  large  oil  painting  twenty-mule  freight  team  and 
wagon,   Cecil   Smith,   artist,  done   under   a    Public   Works  of   Art   Project. 

Gralow,  W.    R.,   lioise.      Large  hornet's   nest   taken   from   a   tree  on  Capitol   grounds. 

Griffith,  Walter,  Caldwell.  Idaho.  Large  crayon  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Wright, 
came  to    Hoise  in    1863. 

Haskins,  Guy,   Meridian.     Five  crow  eggs. 
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Hays,  Arthur  H.,  Boise.  Hinge  from  old  Territorial  penitentiary  at  Idaho  City, 
built    in    1864. 

Hays,  Mr.  and  Mrs  S.  H.,  Boise.  Moth  (Twin  spot  sphinx)  caught  at  612  Franklin 
Street,  Boise.  Pictures:  early  photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays;  Frank  H.  Buhl, 
original  owner  of  the  north  side  Twin  Falls  Project;  group  photo  Harry  L.  Hollis- 
ter,  Chicago,  Ira  B.  Perrine.  Twin  Falls,  Carey  Act  promoters  of  north  side  Twin 
Falls  project,  and  S.  H.  Hays,  attorney  for  the  project;  large  framed  photo  I.  N. 
Sullivan,  first  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  Idaho  under  Statehood,  1890;  framed 
photo  Joseph  Waldo  Huston,  pioneer  of  1869,  Supreme  Court  Judge  of  Idaho  and  one 
time  Mayor  of  Boise;  small  photo  Andrew  J.  Wiley,  prominent  irrigation  engi- 
neer of  Idaho  projects  and  other  states;  two  World  War  posters;  old  safe  bought 
for  the  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  Boise,  in  1874.  Was  used  to  store  gold  dust  and  bars 
for  many  years.  Sold  in  the  1880's  to  A.  D.  Foote.  engineer  who  began  the  New 
York  canal.     Was  purchased  by  the  donor  in   1889,  and  used  in  his  law  office. 

Heighton,  Harry,  Kuna,   Idaho.      Seven   sparrow  eggs. 

HiGBY,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Boise.  Large  oil  painting  of  an  Elk  by  Bob  Limbert.  taxider- 
mist and  naturalist  of  Boise. 

HiMES,  George  H.,  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland,  Oregon.  Poster  Sixty-second 
Reunion  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  held  at  Portland,  June  21.  1934;  badge. 
Oregon    Pioneer   Association   Fifty-sixth   Annual   Reunion    Portland.   June   28,    1928. 

Hughes,  J.  G.,  Nampa,  Idaho.  Petrified  pine  bark  found  in  bed  of  lake  at  Lake 
Lowell,  south  of  Xampa. 

Idaho  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Boise.  Transferred  by  Mr.  Lukens:  two  gavels 
made  from  wood  of  the  Washington  Elm,  presented  by  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Board  of    Park  Commissioners. 

Ireton,  Fred  Jr.,  Jerome,  Idaho.  Vase  made  from  a  fruit  jar,  covered  with  quartz 
rock.      Made  at  the  Veteran's   Hospital,  Boise,   where  the  donor  was  a   patient. 

Irons,    W.    E.,    Soldiers'    Home,    Boise.      Six   poems  written  l)y   the  donor. 

Irvin,  Marie  Estate,  Boise.  Two  designs  for  a  tea  set  drawn  by  Miss  Irvin  about   1887. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Hagerman.  Portraits:  T-ina  Lewis,  daughter  of  Len  Lewis,  owner 
of  old  Lewis  Ferry.  Braxton  Lewis,  son  of  Len  Lewis,  crayton  i)()rtrait  of  Len 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lewis,  his  wife.  Oil  painting  of  old  Lewis  Ferry  site  in 
Hagerman  Valley. 

Kenkel,  L.  v.,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho.  Spear  point  three  inches  long  of  obsidian, 
found  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Harris   Creek. 

KiRKPATRiCK,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Paul,  Idaho.  Zephyr  yarn  flower  wreath  made  in  ihe  80's 
by  the  donor's  aunt. 

Lakey,   Fred,  Boise.      Scori)ion   found  three  miles  northeast  of   Parma  in  a  gravel   i)it. 

Legion,  Auxiliary  Department  of  Idaho,  by  Jennie  C.  \'ance.  Department  Historian 
1932-1933,  Hazelton,  Idaho.  Four-drawer  cal)inet  containin-^  service  record  cards 
of  every  member  of  American   Legion  under  whom  anyone  has  joined  the  Auxiliary. 

Lessels,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Filer,  Idaho.  Piece  of  granite  from  Lincoln's  tomb,  presented  to 
Virgil   Lessels  at  Springfield,   Illinois,  in   October,    1930. 

LiGHTFOoT,  He.nry,  Fairfield.  Idaho.  One  arrow-head;  small  petrified  snail;  piece 
petrified  wood  with  embedded  carbon;  small  piece  garnet  schist,  all  found  near 
Murphy   in   Owyhee   County. 

Lilly,  Josiah  K.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Steel  cabinet  containing  complete  set  of 
Foster  Hall  reproductions  of  the  songs,  compositions  and  arrangements  by  Stephen 
Collins  Foster.  One  thousand  of  these  sets  were  compiled  and  distributed  by  the 
donor  to  libraries  throughout  the  L'    S.  and   Idaho  is  very  fortunate  in  receiving  one. 

Long,  Arthur  G.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Kodak  view  of  Lizard  B:itte,  near  Givens* 
Ferry,  Idaho. 

Matthews,  Robert,  Moise.  Stone  resembling  ati  Indian  implement  found  near 
Coonan's  Cabin. 

McAllister,  J.  J.,  Soldier's  Home.  Boise.  I'etrified  wood  showing  knot  and  bark, 
found  near  the  river  at  Governnunt  Island;  piece  jietrified  pine  liark  tound  at 
.Soldier's  Home  while  digging  canal;  small  piece  manganese  found  on  Five  .Mile 
Creek   on   mining   claim   of   donor. 

McClallan,  Rohkrt  S..  Silver  City.  Idaho.  Wheclb.irrow  fomid  on  the  seventh  level 
(about  600  feet  underground)  of  the  .Mahogany  .Mine  of  .Silver  City  in  .September 
1934,  first  time  level  had  been  opened  since  ]><7(k  The  b.irrow  had  been  under 
water  since  that  date.  Is  haiulm.ulc  aiwl  w;is  evi'lently  madi-  on  the  proi)erty,  as 
freight  at  that  time  w.is  brought  in  from  Wiiniennicca.  .Nevada,  by  team.  The 
property  is  now  operate<l  by  the  Golden  Chariot.  War  Eagle  .Mines  Company,  of 
which  the  donor  is  manager. 
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McFadden,  Wm.,  Indian  Cove,  Idaho.  Old  gun  barrel  found  on  Snake  River  between 
the  Leming  Ranch  and  county  bridge  at  Indian  Cove  by  the  donor  while  prospecting. 

MoNTANDON,  Stani.ev,   Boisc.      Small  pestle  found  near  Boise. 

Morrison,  Fred,  Rogerson,  Idaho.  Sharp's  rifle  "Old  Reliable"  pattern,  patented  in 
1848  and  1862,  found  in  Shoshone  Basin. 

MuRPHEY,  Edna,  Meridian.  Idaho.  Three  pictures  over  fifty  years  old:  George  Wash- 
ington and  family;   Abrr.ham   Lincoln  and  family;   U.    S.   Grant  and  family. 

Nelson,  Mr.  A.,  American  Falls.  Idaho.  Large  hub  from  freight  wagon  used  to  haul 
produce  from  the  Bonanza  Bar  Ranch,  near  American  Falls  to  Salmon  City  during 
the  ISSO's.     This  freight  line  was  owned  and  operated  by  W.  H.  Phelbreick. 

Payne,  Irvin,  Lakeport.  California.  Large  oil  painting  of  Payne's  Ferry  in  1877,  was 
located   on    Snake   River  above   Thousand    .Springs. 

Peasley,  E.  H.,  Boise.  Pianola  piano  player.  This  instrument  was  used  before  the 
l)layer  piano  was  invented;  Indian  rattle  with  deer  hoofs  for  rattles.  Snajjshot  of 
writing  on  a  rock  found  on  west  side  of  Raft  River,  a  mile  south  of  the  junction 
of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  and  the  California  Cut-off,  known  as  the  Yale  Diversion. 
Writing  was  done  with  axle  grease  and  shows  names  with  date  July  5,  '49.  Kodak 
pictures:  store  of  Hernian  Strieker  on  Rock  Creek,  built  in  1878.  five  miles  south 
of  Hansen  on  old  Overland  road.  Photo  of  Bill  Trotter.  Lucy  Sticker,  and  Charles 
Walgamott.      Taken  by  the  donor  in    19,^4. 

Phil.  Shertdan  Post.  G.  A.  R.  Der-artment  of  Idaho,  Boi^e.  Large  old  U.  S.  silk 
flag  on  staff  carried  for  more  than  forty  years  by  Phil.  Sheridan  Post  in  patriotic 
parades,  at   funerals  of  meml.'ers,  etc.      This    Post  built  the  G.  A.   R.    Hail  in   Boise. 

PocATELLO  Art  and  Travel  Club,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Poc:itello  Jardiniere,  designed 
and  painted  ])y  Mrs.  Marie  Thamm  Anthony,  jiioneer  of  Hailey.  Idahu.  Designs 
taken  from  local  subjects:  Pocatello  gra])es.  red  wintergreen  from  Anthony  farm, 
alfalfa  butterflies  and  egg  plant.      Outside  coloring,  purple  and  silver,  inside  green. 

Rec.an,  Mrs,  Timothy,  Boise.  Early  sketch  of  Ruby  City,   Owyhee  County,  Idaho. 

Reynolds,  (ieo.  K..  Boise.  Black  Widow  spider  caught  at  the  gate  house  at  Veterans 
Administration   Building,    Boise. 

Rice,  Howard,  Boise.  Two  specimens  of  camas  root  bulbs;  a  Columbia  River  con- 
cretion. Collection  of  fresh  water  fossil  .shells  found  on  Dry  Creek,  nine  miles 
northwest  of   Boise. 

Rose,  A.  M.,  Boise.  .  One  ox  shoe  and  one  colt's  shoe  found  on  Eagle  Island  in  Boise 
river,   an   old   emigrant  camp   ground   of    1863-4. 

Ross.  Goveunor  C.  B..  and  Mrs.  Ross,  Boise.     Photographs  of  themselves  taken  in   1934. 

Scott,  J.  W..  Nampa,  Idaho,  Four  bullets  or  slugs  and  three  grape  or  cannister  shots 
from  the  battlefield   of   Perryviile,    Kentucky,    October   8,   1862. 

SiiouLTS,  IMrs.  Charles,  Gooding,  Idaho,  Piece  of  petrified  sage  brush  found  in 
Hagerman  valley;  piece  sage  brush  which  shows  the  effects  of  44.000  volts  of 
electricity  having  passed  through  it,  found  near  Hagerman  by  a  Power  Company 
lineman. 

S.MiTu,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.,  Grangeville,  Idaho.  Old  gold  scales  used  by  her  husband  for 
many   years    while    in   business   at    Grangeville. 

Smith,  Mary   L.,   Boise.     Black  handbag  woven  from  shoe  strings,  made  in  the    1890's. 

Stites,  Jacob,  Mesa,  Idaho,  and  Willard,  W.  W.  and  W.  H.,  Nampa,  Idaho.  Piece 
of  wood  from  a  tree  into  which  a  tin  can  had  grown.  Thought  by  the  donors  to 
have  contained  a  mining  claim  notice  in  early  days  to  a  lost  mine  on  Weiser  River, 
about  ten  miles  east  of   Mesa,  which  they  have  recently  re-located. 

Strauss,  Joe,  Burley,  Idaho,  Stamps:  Two  Denmark,  one  Mexican,  one  Australian, 
three  U.  S.  old;  one  Italian,  cme  Irish,  six  Netherlands,  different  denominations; 
seven    German,    one   Belgium,   one   French,    three    Helvetia. 

Talkington,  Dr.  H.  L.,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Photostat  map  of  Nez  Perce  Trail,  and  one 
of  Idaho  County  showing  early  mining  cam])s;  .Scrapbook,  story  of  the  Northwest 
told  in   pictures. 

Tapp,   Mrs.   S.   D.,  Nampa,  Idaho.   Philippine  dollar  dated    1897. 

Taylor,  L.  A..  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho.  Larue  framed  photograi)h  of  his  father,  Pleasant 
Green  Taylor,  pioneer  of  Lemhi  \'alley,  with  his  four  wives  and  27  of  his  36 
children.      Mr.    Taylor  helped   lay   out   the  town   of   Franklin,    Idaho. 

Taylor,  Lester  and  Lkkov  Myers,  Meridian,  Idaho.  Two  Black  Widow  spiders  with 
nest  and  egg  sack,   found  at  Meridian. 

Thomas,  Donald,  Houlton,  Ore.gon.  Blackbird  nest  and  one  egg  found  in  a  timothy 
field   on   Flint   Creek,    ()wyhee   County,   l)y   the   donor. 
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Thorn,  John,  Boise.  Large  bass  drum  which  Mr.  Thorn  played  in  the  Veterans'  Drum 
Corps  for  many  years.  This  corps  was  first  organized  about  1895.  Mr.  Thorn 
and  Mr.  George  Fry  are  the  only  living  members  of  the  corps:  picture  of  Boise 
Veterans'  Drum  Corps,  taken  while  they  were  marching  past  the  Capitol  in  winter 
of  1919,  during  the  construction  of  the  wings  to  the  new  building.  Men  in  the 
picture  are:  C'harles  ["nderwood,  George  Fry,  J.  B.  Wheli)ton,  John  Schefler,  and 
John  Thorn. 

Trego,  Mks.  Susik  Boick,  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Snapshots:  Lincoln  Creek  Fort  Hall 
Commissary  and  officers  ciuarters  belonging  to  the  Barracks,  established  1870; 
Indian  tent  village  at  Ross  Fork  Creek  in  1904;  Miss  Amelia  Frost  missionary, 
and  six  Indian  girls,  taken  in  1900;  picture  of  Lincoln  Creek,  Fort  Hall,  built  in 
1870.  Was  first  school  for  Indians  in  a  large  territory.  Fight  snapshots:  Three 
Indian  women  and  one  man  who  started  at  the  Lincoln  Creek  school  and  continued 
through  Carlyle;  Mrs.  Sarah  Pokibro  Snipe,  educated  Bannock;  print  of  Jack 
Hurley,  a  scout  with  General  Howard  and  a  familiar  figure  for  many  years  in 
Blackfoot;  a  baby  clinic  held  in  1931  at  Fort  Hall  reservation;  Battise  Springs, 
where  Bonneville  wintered,   they  flow   into   Bannock   Creek. 

Trowbridge,  Rex,  Hibbing,  Minnesota.  Collection  of  crinoids  found  at  S((uirrel,  Idaho, 
near  Ashton,  by  the  donor. 

Tucker,  Harolij  ^L,  College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Tw^o  Black  Widow  spiders 
caught  in  Canyon   County. 

TuKLEY,  H.  A.,  Boise.  Piece  of  i>olished  bone,  about  12  inches  long,  is  curved  and 
contains  about  a  hundred  small  holes  in  one  end  and  one  large  perforation  in  the 
center  with  a  stick  fitted  through  it.  Thought  to  be  a  counting  stick.  Found  in  an 
Indian  grave  on   Blaylock   Island  about   200  miles   above   Portland.    Oreg(m. 

Wellman,  Lokin,  Forest  Hanger.  Cascade.  Idaho.  One  50-110  reloading  outfit,  cart- 
ridge and  shell  and  38-56  reloading  outfit  and  shell  found  at  the  mouth  of  Indian 
Creek,  Middle  Fork  of  Salmon  River,  where  an  old  cabin  had  burned  many 
years  ago. 

White,  Nell  Reid,  Boise.     Large  oil  painting  of  Chief  Josej^h. 

WiCKERSHAM,  Enoch  Harmon,  Boisc.  Seth  Thomas  clock  bought  in  Marshalltown. 
Iowa,  in  1882.  Was  taken  to  California,  then  Montana  and  back  to  Idaho.  Has 
been   run  continuously   and   still  keeps   good  time. 

Williams,  Miss  (J.,  Boise.  Giant  water  bug.  They  feed  on  other  insects,  snails,  small 
fish,  etc.,  and  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  fly  and  are  attracted  to  electric 
lights. 

WiLsox,  Nellie  and  Mrs.  McQueen  and  Mrs.  Quakles,  Boise.  Photograph  of  their 
mother,   Mrs.   Robert   Wilson,   Idaho   Pioneer. 

Wood,  Clara  L.,  Boise.  Shaving  mug  of  1840.  which  belonged  to  Samuel  Fairbanks 
Greenleaf,  great-uncle  of  the  donor.  Presented  to  pioneer  chapter  1).  A.  R.  for 
their  case;  souvenir  box  from  house  where  Jennie  Wade  was  killed  July  1.  1863, 
Gettysburg;  group  picture  commanding  officer,  field  and  staff.  First  Idaho  Vol.. 
Spanish- American  War;  two  posters  Intermountain  Fair.  Boise.  Idaho,  1909; 
reproduction  in  color  i)hotography  "The  Morning  Ride."  by  Haywood  Hardy. 
English  artist.  Maps:  Literary  Digest  Liberty  map.  western  front  of  Great 
World  War,  1918;  large  map  of  Idaho  1908;  .National  Gcogra])hic  .Map  of  Asia. 
1921;    fifteen   V.   S.   Geological   Survey   AL'ips  of    Iclalio. 

WoOPARn,  S.  F..  Hoisc.  Three  Ccuifedcrate  bills  which  were  bought  in  Rappahannock 
county,   Virginia,  during  the  t'ivil  War. 

Woody,  Reuben  M.,  Hagerman.  Idaho.  Sheet  iron  shoe  sole,  found  near  the  City  of 
Rocks,    Gooding   county,    Idaho,   by    the   donor. 

Printed  Matter—Gifts  to  the  Society,  1933-1934 

American  Association  of  Misei'.ms.  Washington.  I).  C.  Who's  who  in  the  member 
shij)  of  the  American  Association  of  .Museums,  |)aniphlet  C()mi)ile(i  by  Maiy  A. 
Bingham,    1933.    Report  of   the  director  and  treasurer   for    year  ending  Ajjril  30.1934. 

A.Mi-.KiiAN  I{ai'tist  Home  Missio.n  Society,  Coc  Hayne,  .Secretary  Centenary  Com- 
mission,   New    N'ork.      A    Century   of    Faith,    by    Dr.    ("has.    L.    White.      c.l<'32. 

American   Jewish    Historical   Soiiktv,   New   Vovk.    F*ublicati«)!is:    \o.  30-33.    1<>2()-1934. 

Arney,  J.  Ward,  Coeur  d'AIene.  Idaho.  Original  iMoclamation  of  call  for  election 
November  5.  18X9.  to  adopt  Constitution  fornnilated  at  Idaho  Constitutional  Con- 
vention   which   convened   on   July   4.    1889.   and   remained    in    session    34    days. 

AsHHV,  H.  P..  I'.nise,  Idaho.  Ty|)ewrittcn  coi>y  "Owyhee  Joe"  Story  of  Vigilante 
Days  in  Idaho.  Dramatic  version,  aliridged  by  Mr.  Ashby  and  read  by  Aletha 
Gilbert  at  Sons  antl  Daughters  of  Idaho  pioneers  meeting  held  in  Hoise.  March 
12     1C)U 


12,    1934. 
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Bailey,  R.   G.,  Lewiston,   Idaho.   Historical  clippings  from  Lewiston  Tribune,    1933-1934. 

Baird,  Frank,  P.,  Pocatello.  Idaho.  Director  of  Resident  Summer  School  for  unem- 
ployed women  at  Pocatello.  The  Reporter.  Vol.  1-2-3,  August  3-17-31,  1934. 
School  Paper.  Brief  record  of  proceedings  of  training  school  for  teachers  of  Adult 
Education  held  at  U.  of  I.  Southern  Branch.  September  24-28,  1934,  and  at  Boise. 
October   8-12,    1934. 

Benthin,  W,  O.,  Parma,  Idaho.  Historical  data  on  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Community 
Church  at  Parma.     Typewritten,    1934. 

Bird,  Annie  Laurie,  Nampa,  Idaho.  Boise.  The  Peace  Valley,  historical  narrative 
of   Boise  Valley,     c.1934. 

Bismarck  Tribune  Co.,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  new  capitol 
edition,  April    7,   1934. 

Boise  High  School    Courier  Staff,  Boise.     Courier,    1933. 

Borah,  Senator  Wm.  E..  Boise.  Typewritten  article,  Lewis  and  Clark  in  Lemhi 
Count  J'  in  August,  1805.  Prepared  and  read  by  John  N.  Kinney,  Forest  Supervisor 
at   Salmon,    Idaho.      1934. 

Byrne,  P.  E.,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  When  war  came  to  the  Indian.  A  chapter  of 
neglected  truth  in  American  History.  Reprint  from  North  Dakota  Historical 
Quarterly,    April,    1932. 

California  State  Historical  Associatiox,  Los  Angeles.  California  History  Nugget, 
Vol.   4,   No.    1.    1934. 

Capitol  News,  Boise.  Congressional  Record  Seventy-third  Congress  first  session, 
March  9,    1933.      Nos.   1-77   and  Appendix   Nos.   75-78,   and   index. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  WASHiNGTon,  D.  C.  The  birthplace  of  George  Washington. 
News  service  bulletin,   Vol.   3,   No.    10,   December  31.    1933. 

Coker,  Tracy,  Shoshone.  Idaho.  Autographed  copy  of  Ee-Dah-How.  Historical  novel 
of  Idaho.  Title  derived  from  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  Gem 
State.      C.1933. 

Colorado,  State  Historical  Society,  Denver.  Colo.  Colorado  Magazine  Monthly, 
1933-34. 

Crow,  I.  R..  Spokane.  An  open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  American  Monetary 
Reform  Association,  Spokane  Branch,  March  27.  1933.  Ray's  arithmetic,  c.1845. 
.Sander's  New  Speller.  Definer  and  Analyzer,  c.  1869.  McGuffey's  Eclectic  Third 
Reader,  c.1848.  Memorial  address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  George  Bancroft,  c.1866.  Political  debates  between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hon.  Stephan  A.  Douglas,  c.1860.  Conference  of  the  Governors  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C,  IVtay,  1908.  Also  Newspaper  historical  clippings, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Sanders  new  series  School  Reader,  fifth  book,  by  Charles  W'. 
Sanders.  New  York,  Ivison  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  c.1864.  Pamphlets:  Spo- 
kane. In  the  Land  of  National  Parks.  The  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  National 
Park.  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Some  Central  Idaho  Gold  Districts,  1909. 
Silver  Jubilee  Souvenir.  L^nion  Printers  Home,  Colorado  Springs,  1917.  L^.  S. 
Geological    Survey,   water-supply   paper    347,    Snake   River    Basin,    Idaho,    1914. 

Defenbach,  Byron,  Boise.  Autographed  copy  of  The  State  We  Live  In.  History  of 
Idaho,  c.1933.  Copy  Oakley  Herald.  December  29.  1933,  containing  an  article  by 
Mr.  Defenbach  on  a  proposed  national  park  in  Cassia  County,  to  include  "The 
City  of   Rocks." 

DocKERY^  Mrs.  Eva  H..  Boise.  Maps  of  Idaho  boundaries,  by  J.  Neilson  Barry.  Portland, 
1933.  Dodger  with  advertisement  of  Naked  Truth  Saloon.  Jas.  N.  Lawrence, 
proprietor,  Boise  1886.  The  Spectator,  September  16,  1933.  Portland,  Oregon, 
contains  article  on  early  printing  in  Oregon   Country. 

Eldridge,  W.  IL,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Typed  list  of  officials  of  Twin  Falls  1905  to 
1933. 

Erie  Public  Library,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Annual  report  of  the  public  library  and 
museum.    1933-34. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  R.  P.,  lioise  and  Seattle,  Washington.  Collection  of  maps.  Idaho 
National  Forests.  Notes,  drawings,  etc..  by  Mr.  Erwin  on  places  he  had  visited  in 
Idaho.  Twenty-three  pamphlets  on  Herpetology.  etc.  Annual  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  10  volumes.  1921-1931.  List  of  the  early 
colonies  by  Richard  P.  Erwin  Jr.  Harper's  Handbook  for  Travellers,  in  Europe 
and  the  East,  volume  1-3,  1882.  Eleven  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  Foreign  Coun- 
tries by  Carl  Baedeker.  Old  Cookerv  Book  of  1861.  Pamphlets:  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  from  1779-1896.  Illustrated,  c.1896.  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  bulletin.  No.  13.  The  White  River  Bad  I>ands,  1920.  Reptiles  and  Amphi- 
bians of  Yosemite  National  Park.  1921.  and  many  other  pamphlets  from  Mr. 
Erwin's  library.  Large  picture  showing  the  American  flag  from  1732-1932.  The 
Pullman  Herald.  Pullman,  Washington.  May  28.  1926.  giving  account  of  the  Davis 
cabin  built  in  Boise  in   1863,  also  periodicals,  Historical  clippings,  etc. 
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Farlow,  Samuel,  Burley,  Idaho.  Land  Patent  on  parchment,  drawn  to  James  Snow- 
don.  Franklin  County,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Dated  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  13, 
1819.      Signed  by  James   Monroe,   President  of  the   United  States. 

Field,  Julian  M.,  Payette,  Idaho.  The  Sundial,  Illustrated.  Vol.  1,  Nos.  9,  10,  1933. 
Vol.   1,  Nos.  11-12,   1934. 

FoucH,  Mrs.  Altha  E.,  Parma,  Idaho.  Pamphlet,  dedication  of  the  Kirkpatrick  Mem- 
orial Community  Church,  Parma.  Idaho,  October  31.  1920.  Poster — Sixtieth  An- 
nual Reunion  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,   June    16,    1932. 

FouKE,  Rev.  Hugh  B.,  Boise.  Copy  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  October  11.  1934. 
Containing  account  from  the  Salem  Bureau,  Oregon  Journal,  September  8,  of  the 
Jason    Lee   Centennial    Celebration. 

GiLMORE,  Mrs.  May,  Payette,  Idaho.  Handbill  for  theatrical  entertainment  held  at 
Slocum's  Hall,  Boise.  August  5,  1869.  Two  hand-drawn  maps,  one  of  Old  Immi- 
grant Trail  in  Payette  County,  the  other  showing  first  stage  route,  Payette  County. 
Statesman   supplement,    Boise,   December   1.    1877. 

Goodwin.  Mrs.  Margaret,  Kellogg,  Idaho.  Kellogg  Evening  News.  Forty-eighth  An- 
niversary edition.  January  1,  1934,  containing  the  story  of  gold  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district.  Biography  of  A.  J.  Prichard.  written  by  his  son,  George  J.  Prich- 
ard,  1932.  Thumb  sketches  of  Shoshone  County  Pioneers,  being  a  number  of 
short  biographies  of  pioneers  of  the  gold  rushes  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  by  ^Irs. 
Goodwin,  1933.  Copy  of  New  York  Tribune,  April  25.  1865.  Secured  from  the 
Adam  Aulbach  Estate.  Old  scrap  book  of  newspaper  clippings  and  miscellaneous 
copies  of  Coeur  d'Alene  Sun.  Journal  of  Fortv-third  Annual  Encampment  G.  A.  R. 
Department  of  Idaho.  1930.  Minute  book  of 'Canby  Post  No.  11.  G.  A.  R..  1900- 
1922.  Two  pamphlets  of  patroitic  songs  and  verse.  Two  maps  of  early  placer 
mines  in  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Murray,  Idaho.  G.  A.  R.  certificate  of  enrollment 
of    Mr.    Aulbach    into  the   I"'^pton    Post    No.    29.    Department    of    California.    July   20, 

1881.  G.  A.  R.  certificate  of  enrollment  of  meml)ers  of  Canby  Post  No.  25, 
Department  of  Utah,  at  Murray,  Idaho  Territory,  October  10,  1886.  Contains 
names  of    Mr.    Aulbach   and    15   others. 

Gravely,  Mrs.  J.  H.  G..  Boise.  Woman's  Edition  of  Weiser  American.  May  2.  1912. 
Cook-book  comi)iled  by  Daughters  of  the  King,  Boise.  1894  and  sold  for  the  the 
benefit   of  old    St.    Michaels   Church. 

Griswold,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Gooding.  Idaho.  D.  A.  R.  magazines:  Vol.  66  Nos.  4-6.  10-12, 
1932;   Vol.   67   Nos.    1-8,   1933. 

Hays,  Arthur  H..  Boise.  Diary  of  Taylor  N.  Snow,  Hoosier  Fifty-niner.  published 
in   Indiana   Magazine   of    History   Vol.    28,    No.    3.    September    1932. 

Hays.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Boise.  Geology  pamphlets:  No.  32-34,  1929-1930.  No.  .^7. 
May  1932.  Department  of  Interior  V.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Synopsis  Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  657.  March.  1932.  Biennial  Rei)orts  Bureau  of  Mines  and  (leology 
V.  of  T.  .Moscow.  1932-1933.  Reports  of  President  of  Board  of  Regents  U.  of  I. 
M0.SCOW.  1902.  1903.  Golden  Idaho.  1933-34.  Mining  and  Metallurgv.  Magazines. 
1934.  Columbian  Club  \eiir  Hook  1930-1933.  Saturday  Fortnightly  Club  Cal- 
endar 1931-1933.  Bv-laws.  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  House  Rules  of  the 
Arid  Club.  Boise,  1891.  Boise  and  Ada  County  Directories.  1925.  1927.  1929. 
J?iennial    Report    of    Attorney    General    of    Idaho.     1899-1900.    Governors"    Messages. 

1882,  1897,  1903.  Department  of  Interior,  Inventory  of  Water  Supply  on  Snake 
River  Plains  Southeastern  Idaho,  February  25.  1932.  Memoir—  Andrew  Jackson 
Wiley,  member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  prepared  by  J.  L.  Savage. 
Denver,  t'olorado.  Records  of  Meetings  of  The  \'isiting  Nurses'  Association  of 
Boise,  started  during  Flu  epidemic  of  10  18-19  and  continued  until  December  1923. 
Tyi)ed  manusorii)t.  History  of  the  Columbian  Club.  May  1892  to  December  1920. 
by   Mrs.  Hays.     Al.so  a  number  of   documents,   jieriodicals  and   historical  clippings. 

HoBSON,  G.  C..  Boise.  Proceedings.  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  years:  1918.  1925. 
1927,    1929-1932. 

Huntington,  Hknky  E.,  Library  and  Art  (Cillery,  San  Marino,  CalifiMiiia.  Sixth 
Annual   Report,    1933. 

Idaho  CiiiLr)RKN's    Home    Findin(;      .Sociktv,    B()i>o   and    Lcwiston.    Idaho.       Idaho   (^hil 
dren's   Home   Finder.    1933-1934. 

Idaho  (iovKRNOR's  Office.  Boise.  United  States  News,  X.  R.  A.  Edition.  Washington. 
D.  C.  March  16,  1934.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser.  President  Roosevelt's  Souvenir 
Edition.  July   26,    1934. 

Idaho  Secretary  ok  State.  Session  Laws:  Eigliteentii  .Session  of  Legislature.  1925. 
Extraordinary  Session  1920.  Twenty-second  Ses.sion  1933  and  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion   1933. 

Idaho   State  Treasurer's  Ofkicf.    Biennial   Rei)orts:      18931S99.    1910  1914,    l')26  1928. 

Illinois  State  Historical  .Society,  .Springfield.  Illinois.  loum.ils:  Vols.  24.  25.  26. 
and   27,    1932-1934.     Tran.sactions   for   the    Year    1933.   Publication   No.   40. 
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Insurance  Company  of  Xokth  America,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  American  Fire 
Marks.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  Collection.    Illustrations,   c.1933. 

Jackson,  Alexi-s.  Weiser.  Idaho.  Map  of  old  stage  road  through  Washington  County 
to  Snake  River  at  Olds  Ferry,  giving  location  of  old  stage  stations,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Jackson,    1933. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Topeka.  Kansas.  Kansas  Historical  Quarterlies: 
Vol.    1,    1931— Vol.    3.    1934. 

KiRKPATRiCK,  Mary  E..  Parma.  Autographed  copv.  Around  the  World  on  the  Laconia. 
c.1925. 

KiRKPATRiCK,  Orion  E..  Leesburg.  Idaho.  History  of  Leesburg  Pioneers.  Auto- 
graphed  copy.   C.1934. 

L.\ney,   Mrs.   R.   F..   Moscow.      Historical  clippings  from   Moscow  papers. 

Leeper,  Mrs.  R.  D..  Lewiston.  Legends  of  the  Xez  Perces.  as  told  by  Tom  Beall  to 
R.   D.   Leeper. 

Legion  Auxiliary.  Dkpt.  of  Idaho.  Brief  Historical  account  of  the  organization  of 
this  body  and  its  growth.  June  30.  1932.  Com])iled  bv  Lelah  Storkman.  Depart- 
ment  Historian.    1931-32. 

Lilly,  Josiah  K..  Indianapolis.  Indiana.  Foster  Hail  Bulletins:  Xo.  9.  November 
1933;  also  photo  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster  reproduced  from  an  ambrotype.  No.  10. 
together  with  photo  of  George  Cooper  and  Stephen  C.  Foster  from  an  ambrotype  in 
Foster   Hall   Collection. 

Louisiana   State  Museum,   New   Orleans.     Biennial  Reports:      1932-1933. 

McMuRTRiE,  Douglas  C.  Chicago.  Pamphlets:  The  Beginning  of  Printing  in  Idaho. 
Reprint  from  the  German  Year  Book.  "Sonderabzug  Aus  Dem  Gutenbcrg-Jahr- 
b\ich.  1932."  Pioneer  Printing  in  Wyoming.  Reprinted  from  Annals  of  Wyoming. 
January.  1933.  Pioneer  Printing  in  Washington.  Reprint  from  April.  1932.  Issue 
of  National  Printer  Journalist.  Pioneer  Printing  in  Montana,  rein^inled  from  June. 
1932,  issue  of  the  Journalism  Quarterly.  Pacific  Typographical  Society  and  the 
California  Gold  Rush  of  1849.  by  McMurtrie.  1933.  Early  Printing  in  Tennessee. 
c.1933.  Jotham  Meeker.  Pioneer  Printer  of  Kansas,  by  D.  C.  McMurtrie.  c.1930. 
Early  Printing  in  the  Oregon  Country,  written  by  Alfred  Powers  and  published  as 
a  keei)sake  by   the    Portland.   Oregon.    Club   of    Printing   House   Craftsmen,    1933. 

Michigan  Historical  Commission,  Lansing.  Michigan  Historv  Magazine.  Vols.  17, 
18,    1933-34. 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum.  Milwaukee,  W^isconsin.  Bulletins:  Pomo  Myths,  by  S.  A. 
Barrett,  1933,  The  Excavation  of  Ross  ]Mound  Group  by  Philleo  Nash.  1933. 
The  Red  Cedar  River  Variant  of  the  Wisconsin  Hopewell  Culture,  bv  L.  R. 
Cooper.  1933.  Year  Book  of  the  Public  Museum,  Index,  Vol.  1-10.  1921-1930. 
Bulletin.  Index.  Vol.  3.  1919-1930.  Bulletins:  Vol  7.  No.  1.  Mav,  1933.  Vol.  2, 
No.    4,    March,    1933.      Vol.    13-17.    1933-1934. 

Mississippi,  Univevsity  of,  L'niversitv.  Miss.  Tefferson  Davis  Memorial  Dedication. 
October    14,    1927,   at   Vicksburg.     Historical    Catalogue    1849-1909. 

Missouri  State  Historical  Society,  Columbia.  Mo.  Missouri  Historical  Review: 
1933-1934. 

Morgan,  Miss  Hattie.  Malad,  Idaho  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Native  Daughters 
of    Idaho  Pioneers,   organized  at    Malad   City.   April    10.    1930. 

MuRPHEY,  Edna,  Meridian.  Idaho.  Harpers  Magazines  bound.  Vol.  LXVII — June- 
November,    1883. 

Museum  of  the  City  of   New   York.     Annual  Reports:      1932-1933. 

Myers,  John  H.,  Boise.  Typewritten  Article,  individual  names  of  Early  Boise  Basin 
Pioneers.      Written  by  the  donor  for  the   Masonic  Lodge  of   Boise.    1933. 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  Oklahoma  Citv.  Oklahoma  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma, 
1933-1934. 

Oregon   Historical   Society.   Portland.      Quarterlies:    1933-1934. 

Peasley,  E.  H..  Boise.  Diary  of  John  Wood.  Crossing  the  Country  to  California  in 
1850.  Copied  from  Motor  Land  Magazine,  1928-1929.  Historical  clippings  from 
Statesman,   etc. 

Pennsylvania   Historical    Society,    Philadelphia.    Pa.      Annual    Report,    1^33. 

Perrine,  Mrs.  I.  B..  Twin  Falls.  Lincoln  County  Journal.  Pioneer  Edition  April  27. 
1934.     Also  Historical  clippings  from  Jerome  Journal.    1934. 

Pioneer  Society  of  Copper  .Snake  River  \'alley,  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Atkinson.  Re.xburg. 
Idaho.  Thirty-two  Tvpewritten  Biographies  of  Pioneers  of  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley. 
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Pope,  Hon  James  P..  Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlet,  Speech  bv  Senator  Pope  on  the 
Vinson   Navy   Bill,    March,    1934. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
History,  Vol.    15,   December,    1932. 

Public  Archives  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C.  Preservation  of  local  Archives,  a 
guide  for   public  officials.      1932. 

Roberts,  Margaret  S..  Boise.  Reports,  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
1910-1912,   1928-1929. 

Seawell.  Miss  Leslie,  Payette.  The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Payette  Since  First  Settlers 
Came  in   1864.     Theme  written  by  the  donor,  April,   1934. 

Simpson,  Len  L.,  Boise.  Copy  of  letter  written  by  an  Idaho  Pioneer,  C.  I.  Simpson 
of    Biloxi,   Miss.,  April    1933. 

Smith,   Mary  L.,   Boise.     Copy  of  Here's   Idaho,   Vol.    1.   Xo.    1. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.  C.  Pamphlet.  A  Xew  Species  of  Extinct 
Turtle  from  the  Upper  Pliocene  of  Idaho,  by  Chas.  W.  Gilmore.  I'.  S.  National 
Museum.  1933.  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1928-1931.  Exploration 
and  Field  Work,  1929-1933.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology: 1927-1933.  Bulletin  No.  163.  American  and  European  Swords  in  the 
Historical   Collection  of  the  U.   S.   National   Museum,  by   T.   T.    Belote,   c,1932. 

Southwest   Museum,   Los  Angeles,   Calif.      Masterkey:    1933-1934. 

SouTHWiCK,  L.  J..  Southwick,  Idaho.  McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader.  Title  page  missing. 
Illustrations.  Antwerp  &  Bragg  Co..  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  No  date. 

Sullivan,  Judge  I.  N.,  Boise,  Schedules  of  Certificates  Issued  to  Members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Idaho,  August  6,  1889,  with  their  per  Diem  and 
Mileage. 

Talkington,  Dr.  H.  L..  Lewiston.  Copy  of  Manuscript  written  by  Loyal  P.  Brown, 
Mount  Idaho,  I.  T..  June  13.  1888.  for  the  First  Reunion  of  Idaho  County   Pioneers. 

Taylor,  Dr,  J.  M..  Boise.  Article  on  Early  Explorations  in  Eastern  Idaho  and  Origin 
of   some  Geographic   names.    1934.      Typewritten. 

Trego,  Mrs.  Byrd,  Blackoot.  Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin.  March  30.  1928.  April  11.  1928 
and  December  6.  1928.  History  Editions,  and  February  11.  1934,  Spring  Edition. 
Idaho   Republican,   April    12   and    19.    1928. 

Tucker,    Harold    M.,    Caldwell.      Historical    clippings,    Caldwell    News-Tribune.    1934. 

U.  S.  Interior  Dept.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  year 
ending  June   30,    1933. 

U.  S.  Interior  Department  Office  of  Indian  AphAiRS.  "Indians  at  Work,''  1933- 
1934,  Bi-Monthly  News  Sheet  of  the  Indian  Emergency  Conservation  Work  in  the 
United  .States.  Copy  of  Senate  Bill  No.  2755.  Indian  Self-Government.  Pamphlet. 
The  purpose  and  operation  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Indian  Rights  Bill.  S-2755 — 
H.  R.  7902  1934.  Pamphlets:  No.  1.  Land  and  Self-(iovernment  for  Indians. 
No.  2.  Proposed  New  Programs  as  embodied  in  the  Wheeler- Howard  Bill.  No.  3. 
Economic  Rehabilitation  of  the  .N'avajos  by  Walter  \'.  Woehlke.  No.  4.  Social 
And  Educational  Implications  of  the  Navajo  program.  l'^34.  .Sioux  Beadwork. 
Haskell  Institute.  April.  1933.  .Speech  by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  John 
Collier,  to  the  returned  students  of  the  Navajos.  Fort  Wingate.  New  Mexico, 
July.    1933. 

United  States,  Depart.ment  of  Inierio;;.  (»eological  Survey,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Map — Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument,  1933  Edition.  Annual  Reports  to 
Secretary  of    Interior,    1927-1932. 

United  States  fJEOkr.E    Washington     Bi-Ckntknn  ial  Co.m  mission.  Washington,   D-.  C. 

History    of    the    fieorge    Washington    Bi-Centennial     Celebration     Literature    .Series. 

Vol.    1-3.      illustrated.       1932. 
U,    .S.    (jkogkapmic    Boaki),  Washington.    D.    C.      United   .States    Decisions   Rendered,    No. 

19-41.    1933-1934,   Sixth   Report  of  the  V.   S,   Geographical    Board.    1S"0.1932,  c,1933. 

Official   (Jazeteer  of   Rhode   Island.      1932. 

U.  .S.  War  Dkpaktmknt  Office  of  The  Adjutant  (lENr.KAi..  Washington.  D.  C.  Ameri- 
can Decorations.  A  list  of  awards  of  the  Congressional  .Medal  of  Honor,  the  Dis- 
tinguished-Service Cross  and  the  Distinguished-.Service  Medal  awarded  under  auth- 
ority of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    1862-1926. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Illinois.  .Studies  in  the  Social  J^cicnces  \'ol.  17.  Nos. 
1-2.  1929.  AngloChinese  Relations  during  the  .Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen 
turies,   by    Earl    11.    Prichard. 

University  of  London  Institute  of  Historical  Rkskak<  ii.  Twrlfth  Annual  Report 
1932-33.  Bulletin>:  V(»l.  11-12.  1933-34.  Special  Supplenunts  No.  2  and  4. 
1933-34.  Catalogue  .\o,  572,  .New  and  Secon<l  Haml  Books  on  History  by  Francis 
Edward.   Ltd..   London,    1934. 
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Univkksity  ok  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  James  Sprunt  Historical  Studies,  Vol. 
22   No.    1-2,    1934. 

Utah   State  Historical  Society,   Salt  Lake  City.     Quarterlies:   Vol.    1-6,    1928-1933. 

Washington   State   Historical  Society.     Quarterlies:    1933-1934. 

Webb,  Geo.  W.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Winners  of  the  West.  Paper  devoted  to  pension 
interests  of  veterans,  widows  and  orphan  children  of  Indian  Wars,  and  survivors  of 
the  Old  Army  of  the  Plains.      Edited  and  published  by  the  donor.      1932-33. 

Wki'pnkr.  J.  S..  Secretary  Historical  Landmark  Comm..  Rock  Springs.  W^yo.  Third 
Hicnnial   Report  of  the  Historical   Ivandmark   Commission  of  Wyoming,   1931-1932. 

Westfall,  Geokce,  Portland.  Idaho  TriWcckly  Statesman.  March  2,  1865.  Front 
sheet  only. 

Wiltsee,  E.  a..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Aiitographed  Copy.  The  Franks  of  Hunter  and 
Co.'s  Express.      Reprint   from  the  Collector's  Club  Philatelist.      1933. 

WiPTER,  Mrs.  Alice.  Turner.  Oregon.  Bible  brought  across  the  plains  in  1863  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Ira  B.   Pearce.  one  of  the  first  families  to  settle  in   Boise. 

Woon.  Clara  L..  Boise.  Copy  of  Manuscript.  "Eagle  Rock  History."  1933.  by  Eldora 
Shoemaker  Keefer.  Historian  Eagle  Rock.  D.  A.  R.  Journal  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Annual  Encampment  G.  A.  R.  Department  of  Idaho.  June.  1932.  Program  of  Flag 
Day   Exercises   Pinney  Theatre,  June.    1910.   also   Historical  clippings,   etc. 

Wvo.Mixr,  State  Department  of  History,  Chevenne.  Annuals  of  Wvoming.  Tanuary 
1933. 

Printed  and  Written  Matter  Acquired  by  the  Society 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Natural  Historv  Magazine 
Vol.    34.   Nos.   4-8,    1934.      Sixty-fifth   Annual   Report   of  the   Trustees   for   1933. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  The  Amphibians  of  Western 
North  America,    1928. 

Defenbach,  Byron.  Idaho.  The  Place  and  Its  Peoi>le.  A  History  of  the  Gem  State 
from  i)rehistoric  to  present  days.     Vol.    1.      Vol.   2  and  3,   Idaho  Biography,     c.1933. 

Holk;e,  John  W.     The  Soul's  Adventure.  A  series  of  poems  on   Prayer,     c.1933. 

Idaho  Yesterday  and  Today.   Official   Souvenir  Book.  Fort  Hall   Centennial.    1834-1934, 

Pocatello.   C.1934. 
MouKNiNC.    Dove    (Humishunia)    Coyote    Stories;    Okanogan    Indian    Legends,    c.1933. 
National    Academy    of  Sciences:      Memoirs.    Vol.    12    Part   No.    1.      Monograph    of    the 

Bombycine  !Moths  of   North  America,  c.1914. 
Nininc.er,   H.   H.      Our    Stone   Pelted   Planet,    Illustrated,     c.1933. 
Smithsonian    Institution,    U.     S.    Museum.       Poisonous     Snakes    of    North    America. 

C.1895. 
Wellman,  Paul  I.     Death  on  the  I'rairie.   The  Thirtv  Years'   Struggle  for  the  Western 

Plains.      C.1934. 

Newspapers  Received  by  the  Society 

Al)erdecn    Times,    Aberdeen,    Idaho  Jerome   County  Journal.   Jerome.   Idaho 

Arco    Advertiser.    Arco,    Idaho  Kellogg  Evening  News,  Kellogg,  Idaho 

Boise    Capital     News.     Boise,     Idaho  Kendrick    Gazette.    Kendrick.    Idaho 

Buhl    Herald,    Buhl,    Idaho  Lewiston     Morning    Tribune.     Lewiston, 
Clearwater   Tribune,   Orofino.   Idaho  Idaho 

Daily    Bulletin.    Blackfoot.    Idaho  Meridian    Times,    Meridian.    Idaho 

Daily    Star-Mirror.    Moscow,    Idaho  Mountain    Home    Republican.    Mountain 
,-,,     T.-           »,             ^,.         .  Home.     Idaho 

Elk    River    News,    Elk    River,    Idaho 

Enimett    Index,    Emniett,    Idaho 
Franklin    County    Citizen,   Preston,    Idaho 
(ilenns   Ferry  Gazette,   Glenns  Ferry,   Idaho 


Nampa    Leader   Herald,    Xampa,    Idaho 
News    Review.     Moscow,    Idaho 
Parma    Review,    Parma,    Idaho 


Gooding   County   Times,    (u.oding,    Idaho  ^'ayette    Independent,    Payette,    Idaho 

Gooding    Leader,    Gooding.    Idaho  Bower     County     Booster,    American     Falls, 

Idaho    County     I-^ee    Press,    Grangeville, 

Idaho  Rathdrum  Tribune.   Rathdruni,    Idaho 

Idaho    Daily    Statesman.    Boise,    Idaho  Weiser   American,   Weiser,    Idaho 

Idaho    I-'ree    Press,    .\anipa,    Idaho  Weiser    Signal,    Weiser,    Idaho 


NOl^ABLE  CELEBRATIONS 
1933-1934 

OLD  FORT  BOISE  CENTENNIAL 

To  call  to  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  the  found- 
ing of  Old  Fort  Boise,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Post,  at  the  mouth  of 
Boise  River  in  1834,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment  was  celebrated  at  Boise,  September  13-14-15, 
1934.  In  this  short  account  it  is  not  the  intention  to  prove 
its  exact  location,  the  reasons  for  its  existence  and  the  many 
other  points  upon  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy; 
a  consultation  of  any  of  our  Idaho  histories  will  enlighten  the 
investigator  on  these  points,  but  the  aim  is  to  dwell  upon  its 
value  as  the  only  place  of  refuge  between  the  far  reaches  of 
civilization,  Fort  Hall  to  the  east  three  hundred  miles  and  Fort 
Walla  Walla  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  west. 
Who  would  dare  say  the  lives  of  those  who  passed  over  the 
trail  through  the  years  of  its  tenure  were  not  more  safe 
because  of  its  existence? 

Many  noted  vistors  paused  here  to  rest  and  be  refreshed. 
We  find  in  August  1836  the  W^iitman-Spalding  party  were 
entertained  here,  and  Mrs.  S])alding  records  in  her  diary  that 
they  received  many  favors  from  the  gentlemen  at  the  Fort. 
In  1838  Myra  Eels  tells  of  receiving  vegetables,  milk  and 
butter  from  Francoise  Payette  in  charge,  and  how  acceptable 
the  change  of  diet  was  after  the  restricted  diet  of  the  plains. 
Thomas  J.  Farnham,  who  visited  Fort  Boise  in  1839,  speaks 
of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Mr.  Payette.  A  Mr.  Craige, 
who  was  in  charge  thirteen  years  is  said  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  beat.  By  one  of  its  early 
visitors  the  Old  Post  was  likened  to  a  veritable  St.  licrnards 
in  our  Rocky  Mountains. 

Many  other  testimonies  could  be  given  but  is  this  not 
sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that  its  definite  location,  its 
commercial  motive,  or  by  whom  constructed,  fades  into  insig- 
nificance compared  to  its  mission  to  humanity  when  there 
were  none  others  to  show  it  forth? 

In  coinmenioration  of  lliis  mission  of  ( )1(1  l'^»rl  P)oise  as  a 
liarbinger  for  Oregon-bound  settlers  and  as  an  ()Uti)ost  ilhis- 
trating  its  predominant  i)lace  in  early  Idaho  history,  the 
towns])e()])le  of  l)oise  manifested  a  high  degre*'  of  ci\ic 
interest  to  depict  this  historical  excnt  in  a  four-(la\  i)re>('nta- 
tion  of  the  ])ageant,  "Wings  of  the  West."  A  cast  of  three 
thousand  traced  l^)oise  \alley  histor\-  from  its  aboriginal 
beginning  down  to  the  World  War.      Xo  previous  ci\ic  enter- 
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prise  of  the  Capital  Cit\-  has  aroused  such  an  intense  interest 
in  Idaho  history.  This  historical  attitude  was  further  en- 
hanced 1)}-  the  presence  of  Fort  Hall  Indians  in  tribal  regalia 
and  1>\'  parades  (lc])ictin_L;-  pioneer  life  and  the  progress  made 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 


CEXTEXXIAL   CELEBRATI(3X    OF   THE   FOUXDIXG 

OF  OLD  FORT  HALL 

POCATELLO,  IDAHO 

1934 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Old  Fort 
Hall  in  1834,  was  fittingly  celebrated  in  i)arade  and  a  pageant 
of  twelve  episodes  on  a  stage  three  hundred  feet  long  with 
about  one  thousand  actors,  in  which  was  depicted  in  an  effect- 
ive manner  the  founding  of  the  Post :  the  first  raising  of  the 
American  flag  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  the  preaching 
of  the  first  sermon  in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  the  first  white 
women  to  go  over  the  Oregon  Trail,  wives  of  the  ^Missionaries 
Whitman  and  Spalding,  in  1836. 

The  passing  of  the  Fort  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1836  of  its  final  closing  of  the  station.  1855 
to  1856  and  its  occupancy  for  a  number  of  years  by  United 
States  soldiers,  for  the  j^rotection  of  immigrants  en  route  to 
California  and  Oregon. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  of  the  present  generation  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  outpost  of  civilization  to  those 
w^ayfarers  who  battled  unknown  deserts,  mountains,  streams, 
and  hostile  Indians  in  an  attempt  to  reach  their  destination 
in  Oregon  or  California.  Though  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
fought  fiercel}'  their  American  fur-trapping  rivals,  their  treat- 
ment of  the  covered  wagons  which  trekked  b\"  Fort  Hall  was 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Each  presentation  of  this  pageant  was  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands, attesting  to  the  popularity  of  this  method  of  portray- 
ing histor\-  and  demonstrating  again  that  the  worthy  deeds 
of  past  generations  are  still  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
people  of  todaw 


The  following  account  of  the  Jason  Lee  Centennial  Cele- 
bration was  ctjpied  from  the  Christian  Advocate  of  October 
11,  1934: 
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JASON   LEE  SPECIAL  COMES  TO 
THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL 

Salem  Bureau,  Oregon  Journal 

Salem,  Oregon,  Sept.  8,  1934 

Its  approach  heralded  by  an  Indian  runner  in  the  person 
of  Edward  Winter  Moon,  a  mem])er  of  the  Mohave  tribe,  the 
Boston-to-Salem  covered  wagon  which  has  traversed  the 
route  which  Lee  and  his  associates  took  in  their  westward 
trek  across  the  continent  100  years  ago,  arrived  in  front  of 
the  grandstand  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning  to  be  greeted  l)y 
the  thousands  who  had  gathered  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  planted  the  seeds  of  Protestant 
religion  and  the  white  man's  civilization  in  Oregon  a  century 
ago. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Kohlstedt  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  "Covered 
Wagon  party,"  in  describing  the  journey  across  the  continent 
from  Boston  to  Salem  over  practically  the  same  route  fol- 
lowed by  Lee  in  his  journey  a  century  ago,  described  the 
pioneer  missionary  as  "a  stalwart  patriot  and  missionary  who 
has  written  his  name  in  large  letters  across  both  state  and 
church." 

The  "Covered  Wagon,"  according  to  Dr.  Kohlstedt,  left 
Boston  on  April  16,  and  in  its  journey  to  Salem  has  visited 
more  than  300  cities  and  towns  in  each  of  which  was  retold 
the  story  of  Jason  Lee.  Following  the  close  of  Dr.  Kohl- 
stedt's  remarks  the  covered  wagon  was  brought  into  the 
arena  before  the  grandstand  by  Edward  Winter  Moon,  an 
educated  Mohave  Indian,  who  brought  greetings  to  Oregon 
from  "The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."  Moon  later  sang  two 
Indian  Prayer  songs  in  his  native  tongue. 

Greetings  from  Governor  Joseph  P).  Ely  of  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern 
governors  were  then  presented  to  (jovernor  Meier  ])\-  la\-  S. 
Stowell,  another  member  of  the  covered  wagon  i)art\'.  who 
also  ])resente(l  greetings  to  Masor  Douglas  Mcl\a\-  of  Salem 
from  a  num])er  of  eastern  maNors  and  to  P)ish()p  Lowe  of 
the  Oregon  area  from  l)ish()])s  of  a  nuni1)er  of  eastern  areas 
of  the  Methodist  church.  Stowell  also  had  with  him  a  l)il)le 
inscril)ed  "The  White  Man's  P)Ook  of  lleasen,"  which  had 
l)een  sent  to  the  Indians  of  the  l\'icific  Xorthwest  1)\  tlu' 
Massachusetts  i'ible  .Societ}'  and  which  was  presented  to 
Willamette   l'ni\ersity  as  custodian. 

Ciovernor  Meier  himself  the  son  of  an  Oregon  i)ioneer, 
spoke  briefly  on  "( )regon  IMoneers  and  Their  Contribution  to 
the  Republic." 
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At  the  concluding  service  of  the  Jason  Lee  Centennial  held 
a  few  miles  north  of  Salem,  Oregon,  at  the  site  of  the  marker 
identif}ing  the  spot  where  Jason  Lee  started  his  work  at 
Mission  Bottom,  Bishop  Titus  Lowe  said:  "The  final  work 
in  this  centennial  cele1)ration  should  be  an  admonition  to  press 
forward  in  a  new  spiritual  adventure.  It  should  be  a  declara- 
tion on  our  part  to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  loyalty,  the  torch 
of  courage  and  the  torch  of  willingness  to  spiritual  adven- 
ure. 

(Note:  The  caravan  stopped  in  Boise  and  held  a  meeting 
on  July  30th,  1934.) 

(Jason  Lee  preached  at  Old  Fort  Hall,  July  26,  1834,  this 
being  the  first  religious  service  to  be  conducted  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Idaho.) 


REVIEWS 

BOISE,  THE  PEACE  VALLEY 
By  Annie  Laurie  Bird 

Miss  Bird's  Boise,  The  Peace  Valley  represents  the  most 
scholarly  and  thorough  piece  of  research  i)ublished  by  an 
Idaho  author  on  an  Idaho  historical  subject.  The  volume  is 
carefully  documented ;  each  statement  backed  up  by  a  refer- 
ence to  its  source.  In  fact  one  is  struck  by  the  painstaking 
effort  of  the  author  through  many  years  of  research  work 
to  turn  out  an  authentic  impartial  history  of  the  Boise  region, 
a  typical  American  section  which  ])asses  through  all  the  stages 
of  development  from  an  unknown  frontier  to  a  settled  and 
law-abiding  community.  The  account  is  enlivened  by  enumer- 
able quotations  which  make  the  Boisean  of  the  1830's  and  '60's 
a  vivid  individual  with  the  definite  characteristcs  of  the  fron- 
tier American. 

The  section  of  the  book  which  appeals  to  the  reviewer  as 
the  most  valuable  and  fascinating  is  that  portion  dealing  w^ith 
Old  Eort  Boise,  the  Ward  massacre,  the  gold  rush  to  and 
the  mining  life  in  the  "Basin."  Here  the  author  is  at  her 
best.  She  presents  a  vivid,  complete,  and  enthralling  ])icture 
of  that  period  of  Boise  history.  Her  story  is  accurate  and 
detailed  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  peep  into  the  past. 

The  book  as  a  whole  proves  so  satisfying  and  worthwdiile 
to  the  reader  that  one  hesitates  in  offering  any  adverse  criti- 
cism. The  chapter  on  The  Coming  of  the  White  Men  is  too 
brief  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  White  Man's  first  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  I)oise  area.  This  is  the  real  i)eriod  of  exi)lora- 
tion  in  Idaho  histor}'  and  yet  it  receives  the  least  emi)hasis. 
The  section  of  the  book  on  the  various  towns  of  the  valle\' 
(279-394)  shows  the  intensive  research  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
but  smacks  too  heavily  of  the  "booster"  s])irit.  This  section 
of  the  book  shows  misplaced  emphasis  and  one  is  o\erc()me 
with  the  names  and  account  of  the  individuals  whose  sole 
claim  to  recognition  is  the  fact  that  they  came  at  an  early 
date  to  the  region  described. 

J^>y  EUGENIC  P).  CI  I  A  lTT«:i':. 


IDAHO, 'iMii-:  PLA(;i<:  Axi)  its  im-.oim.I' 

\\y    liyron    I  )c'ft'nl).'U'li 

When  one  says  "history."  right  a\va\'  interest  by  the  a\er- 
age  reader  begins  to  lag.  However,  if  one  will  forget  that  it 
is  a  history  he  is  about  to  read  when  he  picks  up  tlu'  newest 
story    of    Idaho    by    l)yr()n    Oefenbach.    he    will    soon    be    so 
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absorbed  in  the  contents  of  the  book  that  he  will  read  it  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  it  gives  rather  than  for  the  historical  mess- 
ao^e  it  brings. 

''Idaho"  is  an  absorbing  story.  It  is  a  history  written  in 
an  a])pealing  vein.  It  deals  with  the  high  lights  of  the  state 
since  the  coming  of  Lewis  and  Clark.         .         .         .         .         . 

After  discussing  the  history  of  the  state  up  to  the  time 
gold  was  discovered  in  1861,  Mr.  Defenbach  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Idaho  at  that  time  was  but  little  advanced  in 
civilization  beyond  what  it  was  W'hen  first  beheld  by  Captain 
Lewis  in  1805.  Of  the  finding  of  gold,  he  says  :  "The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  gave  terrific  impetus  to  a  move- 
ment of  settlement  already  in  progress  ;  the  Orofino  find  was 
the  very  initiative  of  such  a  movement.  The  California  dis- 
covery stimulated  life,  but  Pierce  was  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead." 

The  new  history  is  singularly  free  from  religious  bias  and 
the  old  north  and  south  bugaboo.  It  stands  out  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  just  a  thrilling  recital  of  the  efforts  and  hardships 
encountered  in  the  building  up  by  a  happy,  contented  and 
thrifty  people  of  a  great  state. 

The  history  is  in  three  volumes,  each  containing  more 
than  500  pages.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
state,  which  has  been  written  in  its  entirety  by  Mr.  Defen- 
bach. The  other  two  volumes  contain  biographies  of  "who's 
who"  in  the  state,  and  wxre  written  by  representatives  of  the 
publishers,  the  American  Historical  Society  of  Chicago. 

When  I  began  reading  the  books  I  was  prejudiced  by 
these  biographical  volumes.  Sound  reasoning  tells  me  I  was 
wrong  in  harboring  this  prejudice.  This  was  the  method  of 
financing  the  publication  of  "Idaho."  Too  few  people  are 
interested  in  history  to  have  made  the  publication  profitable 
otherwise.  And  so,  unwittingly,  those  who  subscribed  in 
advance  for  the  books  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  have  them  contain  their  life  stories,  have  done  a  distinct 
service  to  the  present  and  future  generations.  Had  this  story 
not  been  published,  it  would  have  been  most  regrettable.  By 
comparison  with  previous  Idaho  histories,  this  well-written 
story  by  Mr.  Defenbach  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

To  those  who  want  a  ])leasing  narrative  of  the  state  in 
which  we  live,  Mr.  Defenbach's  book  is  recommended.  To 
the  historian  it  is  invaluable. 

Permission  of  R.  G.  BAILEY. 
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IDAHO  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 
Official  Souvenir  Book  of  Fort  Hall  Centennial,  1834-1934 

Attracti\  ely  bound  in  silver  and  golden  brown  with  silver 
lettering,  this  little  volume  is  a  fine  realization  of  an  inspira- 
tion to  permanently  preserve  an  account  of  the  celebration  in 
1934  of  the  outi)ost  of  civilization,  Old  Fort  Hall,  on  the  Ore- 
gon Trail,  founded  in  1834. 

Strong  as  its  appeal  is  to  the  beautiful,  in  its  construction 
to  those  who  admire  the  adventurous  and  who  revere  the 
memory  of  those  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  then  un- 
charted wilderness,  the  subject  matter  within  will  ai)i)eal 
more  strongl}'. 

The  first  page  in  an  article  of  several  paragraphs  begin- 
ning, "Why  I  Love  Idaho,"  gives  many  reasons  why  those 
living  within  her  borders  should  affirm  the  same  sentiment. 
Following  this  Dr.  Minnie  F.  Howard,  student  of  western 
history,  contributes,  "Fort  Hall,  Place  of  Destiny,"  in  a  well 
written  account  of  its  establishment,  of  its  ]:)assing  from  the 
hands  of  its  American  Founder,  into  the  hands  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  1836  and  of  their  attempt  to  divert 
immigration  from  the  Oregon  Country.  She  gives  am])le 
proof  of  the  right  of  Old  Fort  Hall  to  be  called  a  i^lace  of 
destiny  during  the  years  of  its  early  tenure. 

Turning  the  page  we  find  a  chapter  entitled  "Romance  and 
Tragedy  of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,"  by  Joseph  G.  Masters, 
Historian,  Lecturer  and  Educator.  Mr.  Masters  has  made  many 
trips  over  western  trails,  visiting  historic  s]:)ots.  searching  out 
those  who  had  traveled  the  trails  and  getting  first  hand  their 
experiences,  he  brings  to  us  much  that  is  fresh  of  this  famous 
trek. 

One  cha])ter  entitled,  "Indian  Life  on  the  Snake  I\i\er 
Before  Fort  Hall,"  by  Susie  I)oyce  IVego,  student  of  Indian 
Life,  traditions  and  traits,  neighbor,  friend  and  counselor  to 
the  Fort  Hall  Indians,  shows  the  author's  al)ilit\-  to  handle  a 
subject  which  she  has  studied  at  close  range.  1'his  she  does 
in  an  interesting  and  scholarly  manner. 

Chronology  of  Fort  Hall  and  the  ( )regon  Trail  b\  I'yron 
Defenbach,  1811-1865,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  suffice  it 
to  say  it  is  written  in  Mr.  Defenbach's  pleasing  style,  makim: 
dry  historical  facts  interesting  reading. 

(  )n  Page  36  we  find.  "Colorful  Characters  of  the  .Snake 
River  Country,"  by  Mrs.  Jennie  lirous^hton  lirown.  official 
historian  of  the  h^)rt  Mall  Centennial.  Mrs.  Urown's  article 
tells  of  the  fur  trading  i)erio(l.  of  the  ri\alry  between  coni- 
l)anies  and  the  final  supremacy  of  the  Hudson's  l'a\  ("oni- 
])any.  Mrs.  Pirown  is  familiar  with  her  subject,  being  author 
of  "I^'ort  llall  on  the  (  )regon  Trail."  ])ublished  in  P\^2. 
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The  second  section  of  the  1:)ook  takes  up  the  Centennial 
Celebration  August  5-8,  1934,  alon;^  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
Historical  Pageant  of  twelve  episodes  which  was  dedicated  to 
Pioneers. 

The  foregoing  merely  touches  upon  the  high  lights  of  the 
book  for  justice  cannot  be  done  it  in  a  short  review.  The 
jiublishing  of  "Fort  Hall,  Yesterday  and  Toda},"  was  a  happy 
thought  brought  to  consummation. 

Bv  ALTHA  E.  FOUCH. 


RIVER  OF  XO  RETURN 
By  Ro1)ert  G.   Bailey 

A  vivid  mirror  of  Idaho's  pioneer  history,  romance,  scenic 
beauties,  wild  life,  mining  adventures  and  other  features  is 
presented  by  Robert  G.  Bailey's  forthcoming  volume,  entitled, 
"River  of  No  Return."  This  new  work  is  not  a  mere  word 
picture  of  fine  writing,  colored  by  imagination,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  historical  stories  of  semi-fiction  ;  l)ut  presents  facts 
and  pictures,  scenes  and  incidents  from  actual  observation  and 
experience. 

Evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of  research  is  shown  in  the 
verifying  details  presented  of  historical  happenings ;  while 
the  many  photographic  views,  to  the  number  of  about  200, 
serve  to  strikingly  illuminate  the  stirring  drama  depicted  of 
Idaho's  historical  l:)eginnings.  The  whole  is  a  moving  picture 
of  events  from  personal  study,  over  a  period  of  forty  3ears,  bv 
an  actual  participant. 

Desperate  characters  of  l^order  days,  courageous  deeds, 
heroic  action,  humorous  incidents,  thrilling  adventures  and 
many  stirring  ex])eriences  of  ever}day  life  are  depicted  in 
great  number  and  variety,  with  records  that  attest  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  Incidentally,  some  of  the  won- 
derful natural  resources  and  scenic  charms  of  [daho  are  indi- 
cated. 

While  not  a  story  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  the 
work  tells  a  tale  more  fascinating  than  fiction,  and  holds  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  start  to  finish.  In  any  librarv 
of  the  Northwest,  such  a  volume  is  indispensable,  and  will 
supply  in\alua])le  material  for  future  reference,  as  well  as 
entertaining  interest. 

Courtesv  11.  11.  S.  RUWELL. 


A  particular!}'  worthwhile  contril)ution  to  written  Idaho 
history  came  from  the  pen  of  Eugene  !>.  Chaffee,  instructor 
of  histor}"  in   P)oise  Junior  College,  during  .\ugust   and   Sep- 
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tember,  1934.     This  series  of  articles  appeared  on  the  Pioneer 
page  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  task  and  lure  of  research  into 
dim,  age-yellowed  d(KHiments  of  a  period  lost  to  memory  of 
living  man,  the  painstaking,  thorough  work  of  Mr.  Chaffee  is 
evident  in  his  every  statement.  His  is  more  than  local  history. 
His  research  is  of  Idaho,  even  to  "where  rolls  the  Oregon." 
He  portra}'s  the  coming  of  the  white  man  ;  the  explorer,  the 
trapper  and  trader,  the  missionary,  the  miner,  the  farmer,  and 
the  industrialist.  The  reader  is  made  to  live  the  conflict  out 
of  which  came  Idaho :  Rivalry  between  the  great  fur  com- 
panies, the  rush  for  gold,  the  immigration  of  settlers  from 
the  States,  and  the  growth  of  cities.  One  witnesses  the  build- 
ing of  Forts  Hall  and  Old  Boise.  The  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  for  ])ossession  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory, up  to  the  Treaty  of  1846.  We  see  such  men  as  Donald 
McKenzie  and  Alexander  Ross,  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  Thomas 
McKay,  Wyeth  and  Bonneville,  in  action.  The  Dorian  Woman, 
and  Sacajawea,  bravely  strive.  Men  and  events  are  linked, 
and  we  feel  that  men,  real  men,  lived  in  those  days.  We  see 
the  passing  of  the  redman  before  the  determined  white.  We 
witness,  also,  the  coming  of  Christianity  w^ith  Lee,  Whitman 
and  Spalding.  We  feel  the  gold  rush  into  the  Basin  country, 
and  watch  the  appearance  of  Boise  City  "among  the  cotton- 
woods"  where  Alajor  Lugenbeel's  wisdom  had  placed  the 
present  Fort  Boise. 

Mr.  Chaffee  has  given  us  living  facts  well  recorded.  He 
has  quickened  our  a])ijreciation  of  our  heritage  handed  down 
to  us  by  a  hardy,  determined  group  of  men  and  women. 

ARTHUR  HOMER  HAYS 


HISTORICAL  LOGGING 
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IDAHO'S  HIGHWAYS 


HISTORICAL  LOGGING 

OF 

IDAHO'S  HIGHWAYS 

INTRODUCTION 

C^ne  of  the  tragedies  of  the  citizens  of  Idaho  is  that  the 
peo])le  do  not  know  their  own  history.  The>'  think  of  the 
subject  as  somethin*^  far  away  in  ])oint  of  time  and  distance 
instead  of  being  in  their  own  door  yard.  Xo  matter  when  or 
where  studied,  history  deals  with  onl\'  man  and  his  institu- 
tions and  they  are  found  in  every  community  of  Idaho. 

Indian  traiks,  miners'  routes,  territorial  roads,  and  modern 
highways  all  run  along  the  same  lines.  They  have  to,  because 
of  the  topography  of  the  state.  So,  also,  it  may  be  said  that 
fur-trading  stations,  the  earliest  missions,  the  first  settlements, 
as  well  as  the  first  towns  were  located  along  these  pathways. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  1932  there  were  at  that  time  1,600  miles  of  i^aved 
or  oiled  roads,  1,800  miles  of  crushed  rock  or  gravel,  500 
miles  of  graded,  1,100  miles  of  unimproved  roads,  or  a  total 
of  5,000  miles. 

A  history  of  these  5,000  miles  is  largely  the  history  of  the 
state,  but  one  may  travel  this  entire  distance  without  coming 
in  contact  with  much  evidence  of  this  historw  ^'et,  he  can 
hardly  tra\  el  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  without  passing 
some  place  of  historic  interest. 

About  two  years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  began  a  movement  to  i)rovide  this  historical  informa- 
tion, having  in  mind  two  things,  suppl\ing  a  certain  amount 
of  information,  and  arousing  a  certain  general  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  societw 

We  are  yearl\-  bur\ing  more  history  by  those  taken  to  the 
cemetery  than  we  are  collecting  from  the  lixing.  Hut  the 
pity  (jf  it  is  that  there  is  abundance  of  material  if  collected 
to  give  full  history  of  our  in>titutions  and  of  those  who  ha\e 
had  to  do  in  making  them. 

In  the  material  here  submitted,  which  i>  the  work  oi 
many,  the;  trustees  feel  that  the\'  have  made  a  beginning. 
This  ma\'  be  continued  to  all  part>  of  the  .state.  'I  he\'  also 
desire  to  avail  theniseKcs  of  thi.s  (»])p()rtunity  to  e\i)res.s  their 
sincere?  ai)pr(;ciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  those  who 
have  i)articipate(l  in  this  work.  'I  hat  man\-  i)laces  of  historic 
interest  have  been  omitted  is  not  doul)ti'd  but  since  onl\    local 
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people    could    write    such    history    and    since    they    could    not 
always  be  induced  to  do  so,  such  omissions  were  unavoiable. 

The  subject  matter  has  l~)een  arranged  in  ten  sections, 
taking  some  ])oint  as  central  and  then  sections  have  been  sub- 
di\ide(l  into  "tra\"eU)gues"  extended  from  one  ])()int  to  another. 

The  name  of  the  person  doing  the  "historic  K>gging"  is 
given.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  when  Air. 
Defenbach's  name  is  mentioned  it  refers  to  his  "Idaho.  The 
Place  and  Its  People." 

J.   H.   WICKERSHAM, 

GERTRUDE  L.  HAYS. 
DR.  H.  L.  TALKINGTUX. 

Trustees. 
ALTHA   E.   EOUCH, 

Librarian. 
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SECTION  ONE— BOISE  SECTION 

Boise  to  IVeiser  by  Way  of  Caldwell 
By  Altha  E.  Fouch 

BOISE 
Capital  of  Idaho,  county  seat  of  Ada  County.  Population 
21,544,  elevation  2,705  feet.  On  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  and  O. 
S.  L.  Railroad.  Historians  concede  to  Capt.  B.  L.  E.  Bonne- 
ville the  credit  of  naming  the  river  and  incidentally  the  city, 
when  his  French  voyageurs  upon  seeing  the  wooded  stream 
exclaimed  "Les  Bois,"  meaning  "Wooded." 

The  town  was  founded  in  1863.  After  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  1862  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  George  Grimes,  its  dis- 
coverer, by  Indians,  the  need  for  ])rotection  for  the  miners, 
immigrants  and  settlers  became  apparent  to  the  Government 
and  Col.  Lugenbeel  was  sent  with  a  company  of  Cavalry  to  lo- 
cate a  military  post.  A  site  was  selected  at  the  junction  of 
the  trail  leading  from  Boise  Basin  to  the  Owyhee  mines  and 
was  called  Fort  Boise,  later  Boise  Barracks.  A  town  was  laid 
out  and  was  named  Boise  City.  The  original  plat  bears  the 
date  of  July,  1863,  and  consisted  of  twenty  blocks  located  in 
what  is  now  the  business  section,  Main  St.,  being  the  central 
street ;  one  side  street  was  named  Garrison  St. 

Boise  has  many  natural  advantages,  good  fishing,  hunting 
and  scenic  drives  being  within  a  few  hours'  drive.  Many 
homes  of  the  city  are  heated  ])y  natural  hot  water  from  artesian 
wells.  Arrow  Rock  dam,  348  feet  high,  forming  a  storage  res- 
ervoir 18  miles  in  length  for  the  I^oise-Payette  Reclamatioi 
pnjject,  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  city.  One  of  the  large 
lumber  mills  of  the  state  is  situated  on  Boise  River,  six  miles 
east  at  Barber.  The  beautiful  Howard  Piatt  gardens  at  th( 
O.  S.  L.  Depot  are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  tourists. 

Boise  has  a  fine  munici])al  air])ort  and  is  served  by  United 
Air  Lines  as  well  as  the  following  locals,  P)ennett  Air  Lines, 
Kay  Air  Transport  and  The  Boise  Fhing  Service. 

MI-:PI1)IA\ 
Population  1.004,  on  the  U.  S.  I-.  Railroad  and  Oregon 
Trail.  Said  to  l)e  one  of  the  best  l)hie  grass  sections  in  the 
state.  Meridian  too  is  noted  for  its  fruit  and  dairy  ])ro(luction, 
there  being  large  fruit  packing  and  evaporation  i)lants  op- 
erated here  and  a  fine  C()o])erative  creamery.  Good  schools 
and  churches  are  in  evidence. 

XAMI\\ 
Popuhition  8.206  (P>>30).  Railroad  center  and  (li\i>i()n  i)oint. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1887,  which  vear  saw  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  l)ranch  line  to  Boise.  The  original  town  site  of 
Xampa  was  homesteaded  by  Alexander  Duffes  in  1885  and 
to  him  is  given  credit  for  naming  the  place.  Xampa  lies  in 
the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  acreage  and  is  the  shipping 
point  for  a  large  output  of  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  j^oultry 
and  dairy  products.  The  Carnation  milk  condensary  located 
here  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

An  incident  of  much  interest  to  scientists  occurred  in 
the  early  development  of  Xampa  in  the  finding  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Xampa  Image."  In  1887  M.  A.  Kurtz  was 
drilling  for  artesian  water  and  was  examining  the  deposit 
which  came  u])  from  the  i)ump  carefulh'  when,  at  a  depth 
of  three  hundred  feet,  some  clay  balls  appeared,  in  ])assing 
these  through  his  hand  a  small  figure  was  discovered.  Man}- 
scientists  have  discussed  its  origin  and  date,  but  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  seems  to  prevail. 

CALDWELL 

Count}'  Seat  of  Canyon  County,  has  a  i)oi:)ulation  of  5.000, 
is  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  was  founded  during  the  construction 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  between  1881-83.  and  was 
named  for  former  Senator  C.  A.  Caldwell  of  Kansas,  who 
with  R.  E.  Strahorn  was  interested  in  the  town  site.  Its  pro- 
moters foresaw  the  advantage  of  its  location  as  a  city.  It 
now  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Boise-Payette  project,  one  of  the 
most  successful  reclamation  adventures  undertaken  by  the 
Government. 

The  bridge  over  Boise  River  on  the  Oregon  Trail  is  on 
the  site  of  what  was  known  as  the  Canyon  Ford,  used  by 
early  emigrants  to  Oregon  and  is  so  marked  at  its  eastern 
entrance  by  a  bronze  tablet  on  a  lava  boulder.  This  was  done 
by  Pocahontas  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  of  Caldwell.  At  this  point 
was  located  one  of  the  early  day  ferries  on  Boise  River.  The 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Caldwell  has  also  marked  the  Oregon  Trail 
on  a  large  boulder  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Xorth  of  the  bridge 
a  mile  west  is  a  State  of  Idaho  marker  of  the  old  original 
Oregon  Trail,  which  is  besides  a  memorial  to  ]\Iarie  Dorian, 
who  was  left  alone  in  this  vicinity  with  her  two  children  in 
the  winter  of  1813,  after  the  murder  of  the  Reed  party,  a 
group  of  the  returning  Astorians,  the  earliest  white  men  to 
visit  this  section.   (See  Defenbach's  Red  Heroines.) 

The  College  of  Idaho  was  founded  in  1891  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Boone  of  Caldwell,  who  has  served  as  ])resident  since  that 
date,  making  him  the  oldest  College  president  in  ])oint  of 
service  in  the   United  States. 

Caldwell  is  the  home  of  two  of  the  most  successful  coop- 
eratives in  the  state :  The  Dairymen's  Creamery  and  Idaho 
Kcror  Producer's  Association.  Caldwell,  too,  has  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  home  of  two  Idaho  Governors,  John  T.  Morri- 
son, 1903-1907,  and  Frank  Steunenberg-,  our  martyred  Gov- 
ernor, 1897-1901. 

XOTUS 
Population  144,  on  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  original  Ore- 
gon Trail.  In  early  day  was  known  as  Lower  Boise.  Mr.  C. 
J.  F.  Peterson  was  first  Postmaster,  about  1878.  Lies  within 
the  Farmer's  Cooperative,  and  on  the  border  of  First  Unit 
of  Black  Canyon  irrigation  projects.  Good  schools,  and  fine 
dairy  and  farming  section. 

PARMA 

Population  750,  on  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  and  orig- 
inal Oregon  Trail.  Became  a  trading  point  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  R.  R.  through  South  Idaho  in  1884.  Named  by 
Albert  Fouch  who  established  the  first  business  house,  and 
first  Post  Master. 

The  coming  of  the  Sebree  Canal  in  1889,  now  known  as 
Farmer's  Co-operative  Ditch  Co.,  brought  irrigation  to  the 
Parma  section.  The  town  began  its  expansion  about  1903. 
It  is  now  a  heavy  ship])ing  point  for  general  farm  produce, 
fruit  and  green  vegetables.  Good  grade  and  high  school,  and 
also  good  churches,  one  being  a  fine  example  of  a  commu- 
nity church  and  social  center. 

On  the  highway,  one  half  mile  west  of  the  town,  is  a 
marker  dedicated  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Idaho  Pio- 
neers, which  tells  the  traveler  that  he  is  within  five  miles 
of  Old  Fort  IkMse,  the  Hudson's  Jjay  trading  post,  founded 
in  1834.  Many  notables  of  the  Trade  and  Trail  rested  here 
for  the  onward  journey.  Chiefly  among  these  were  the  mis- 
sionaries. Whitman  and  Spalding  with  their  wives  who 
were  the  first  women  to  cross  the  plains,  (1836).  At  this 
time,  Mr.  S])alding  conducted  the  first  religious  services 
to  be  held  in  Southern  Idaho. 

Parma  was  the  birthplace  of  (joxcrnor  C.  Ben  Ross  and 
the  home  of  ex-Governor  H.   C.   P)aldridge. 

ROSWELL 
P()l)ulati()n  of  i)recinct  901.  On  South  side  of  P)oise  River, 
nearest  point  to  Railroad  being  Parma,  three  miles.  First 
attem])t  to  irrigate  the  fine  body  of  land  which  is  now  Ros- 
uell  was  in  1883  when  L^r.  J.  ]■).  Wright,  Moses  Fowler  and 
other  earl\  i)i()neers  of  Boise  formed  a  company  for  that 
])nr])ose.  Since  those  composing  the  company  were  either 
Methodist  ministers  or  active  workers  in  that  church  the  en- 
terprise became  known  as  the  Methodist  ditch.  Due  to  the 
fact   that   several   miles   of   this   canal   must   be   dug   along   a 
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side  hill  it  ])roved  to  1)e  too  expensive  a  project  for  its  pro- 
moters and  they  sold  out  to  The  Boise  Land  and  Water 
Compan\-  in  IS^)3,  at  which  time  settlement  began  in  earnest 
on  the  Roswell  1)ench.  In  1898  C.  W.  Sterry,  E.  :\I.  Kirk- 
patrick  and  C.  B.  Hurt  succeeded  the  former  company  and 
extended  the  ditch  to  the  Big-  Bend. 

Roswell  community  represents  country  life  at  its  best  with 
well  improved  farms  and  homes,  mostly  modern,  and  a  rural 
high  school.  The  social  life  is  especially  fine  being  centered 
around  two  churches,  one  being  a  memorial  to  C.  W.  Sterry. 


Boise  to  Weiser  by  Way  of  Emmett 
By  A.  E.  Fouch 

STAR 

Population  402,  on  the  old  original  Oregon  Trail  and  one 
of  the  early  settlements  of  Boise  \'alley.  As  early  as  1864 
people  settled  in  Star  and  permanent  homes  were  built.  The 
Swalley  home  being  one  of  these  and  still  remains  in  the 
family.  It  was  at  Star  the  first  surface  irrigation  on  sage 
brush  land  in  Boise  \  alley  was  done.  River  farmers  then 
believed  sage  brush  land  would   not  produce. 

MIDDLETON 

Population  372.  on  the  original  Oregon  Trail  and  Idaho 
Northern  R.  R.  Named  so  on  account  of  its  location  half 
way  between  Boise  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  A  Post  Office  was  established  here  in 
1866,  in  1871  a  grist  mill  Avas  opened  and  later  a  general 
store  and  blacksmith  shop.  To  proj^erly  evaluate  the  little 
trading  ])oint  of  ]Middleton  during  those  days  it  would  be 
necessarv  to  understand  things  as  thev  were,  the  mode  of 
travel,  unimproved  roads,  etc.  Especially  was  the  little  grist 
mill  a  l^lessing  where  wheat  could  be  taken  and  flour  hauled 
home.  The  wife  and  children  of  ^Ir.  S.  S.  Foote.  one  of  the 
early  proprietors  of  the  mill  still  live  on  the  old  mill  property. 

Another  thing  at  jNIiddleton  whose  value  should  be  re- 
membered was  a  blacksmith  sho]).  as  great  a  necessity  in  pio- 
neer days  as  a  garage  today.  A  cabinet  maker's  shop  was 
also  found  here  and  it  \\as  there  the  caskets  were  made  Avhen 
necessary. 

The  modest  little  village  of  Middleton  has  played  no 
small  part  in  the  development  of  Boise  \^alley.  Nearer  JNIid- 
dleton than  an}'  other  point  occurred  one  of  the  sad  tragedies 
of  the  early  trail  in  the  murder  of  the  Ward  party  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  in  1854.  Dan  Masterson,  an  early 
blacksmith  of  Middleton  was  a  ne])hew  of  the  \Vard's.  Pio- 
neer Chapter  D,  A.   R.  have  ])laced  a  marker  on  this  site. 
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EMMETT 

Population  2,763.  On  Idaho  Northern  branch  of  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  Payette  X^alley  branch  of  same  Railroad.  First 
named  Emmettsville  by  Thomas  D.  Cahalan,  popular  early 
day  attorney,  who  was  appointed  as  Post  ^Master  in  1870 
and  named  the  place  in  honor  of  his  oldest  son  whose  name 
was  Emmett.  The  location  of  the  Post  Office  was  about  seven 
miles  west  of  the  present  town  of  Emmett.  In  1900  the  town 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  and  the  same  chang-ed  from 
Emmettsville  to  Emmett. 

The  little  trading  post  of  Emmett  and  surrounding  vicin- 
ity, located  in  the  center  of  what  in  the  60's  and  70's  was  a 
stockmen's  paradise,  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  incidents 
with  folks  of  prominence  in  early  day  i^articipating.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  fruit  growing  sections  in  the  state,  es]:)eciall3' 
it  is  noted  for  its  high  grade  cherries,  peaches  and  other 
tender  fruits,  also  melons  of  fine  (piality  are  raised  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Idaho  Emmett  had 
a  saw  mill  which  was  the  nearest  point  at  which  lumber 
could  be  obtained  l)y  residents  of  ])oise  Valley,  an  arduous 
trij)  since  the  rugged  h^reezeout  Hill,  then  in  the  rough  must 
be  crossed. 

The  Payette  River  Pioneer  Society  of  Emmett  has  erected 
a  marker  on  the  modernized  grade  to  those  who  traveled 
the  original  road  from  1862  to  1868. 

P)lack  Canyon  reservoir  a  few  miles  above  the  city  im- 
pounds the  Payette  River  for  ])um])ing  i)urposes,  designed 
also  to  furnish  water  for  the  Black  Canyon  IM'oject  of  60,00(^ 
acres  l\ing  between   the   Pjoise   and   Payette    Rivers. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH 
]^>y  Mrs.  Walter  P>urke 
In  September,  1894,  William  E.  Smythe,  then  chairman 
of  the  Executi\e  Committee  of  the  National  IrrigaticMi  Con- 
gress, determined  to  found  a  colony  as  a  pari  of  the  ])r()pa- 
ganda  of  irrigation  ideas,  and  to  make  this  colon \-  sers  e  as 
a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the  cause. 

He  examined  sexeral  localities  in  the  Western  States,  but 
found  the  Fa\ette  X'allc}  in  Idaho  best  a(lai)lc'(l  for  the  i)ur- 
])(xse.  Mr.  1^  P.  Shawhan  in  cliarge  of  the  irrigation  works 
in  the  valley  made  it  possible  to  realize  the  i)lan  b\  procur- 
ing the  land  and  pro\iding  the  means  recpiired  and  shared 
with  Mr.  .Smythe  the  labors  of  the  campaign  in  the  cast.  The 
details  of  ihe  i)lan  were  matured  so  as  to  i)resent  to  the  pub- 
lic in  Chicago  al)out  March  1,  18*^^.  It  met  with  ai)pro\al  as 
it    became    known    and    understood,    and    on    .\i)ril    J.^tii    at    a 
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public  meeting"  a  committee  of  two  women  and  five  men  was 
selected  to  go  to  Payette  V^alley  and  report  on  the  site, 
and  plans  of  the  proposed  New  Plymouth  Colony.  Those  pres- 
ent who  were  eager  to  know  the  truth  from  friends  or  the 
committee  subscribed  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip.  The  committee  arrived  in  Payette,  Idaho. 
i\Iay  8th  and  made  a  thorough  investigation,  returning  in 
time  to  make  their  report  on  Ma}'  28,  1895.  The  re])ort  was 
a  very  exhaustive  one.  It  said  in  j^art :  'Tt  is  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  that  the  plans  of  association  in  the  farm 
village  and  establishment  of  allied  industries  are  especially 
adai)ted  to  avoid  the  discomforts  and  hardships  incident  to 
locating  in  a  new  country.  The  condition  of  soil,  climate,  and 
water  supply  are  more  favorable  than  represented,  and  the 
location  is  as  advantageous  for  a  colony  of  people  who.  desire 
to  engage  in  fruit  and  diversified  farming  as  can  be  found 
in   the   Pacific   Northwest." 

This  report  having  been  more  than  satisfactory,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  for  June  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
and  that  meeting  held  at  the  Sherman  House  in  Chicago, 
marked  the  date  of  the  birth  of  New  Plymouth.  Thirty-four 
members  subscribed  for  the  stock  and  formed  a  temporary 
organization,  placing  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  trustees :  B.  P.  Shawhan  and  C.  S.  Loveland,  Pay- 
ette, Idaho;  C.  B.  Cox,  O.  N.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  J.  B.  Burns,  J. 
C.  Fortner,  J.  \V.  Lill  and  A.  C.  Ringer  of  Chicago;  and  J.  M. 
Shaw   of   Rock   Valley,   Iowa. 

The  name  is  thought  to  have  been  suggested  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting.  New  Plymouth  and  vicinity  is  a  large  fruit 
growing  section,  having  large  fruit  packing  houses  and  cold 
storage  plants.  Is  on  the  Payette  \^alley  branch  of  the  O.  S. 
L.  and  has  a  population  of  510. 

FRUITLAND 
Population  970,  on  Payette  Valley  branch  of  Oregon  Short 
Line.   Fruit  growing  and  dairying  being  followed  largely. 

PAYETTE 
Population  2,618.  On  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  and 
Oregon  Trail.  Lies  at  the  confluence  of  Payette  and  Snake 
River.  Takes  its  name  from  the  Payette  River  which  was 
named  for  Francois  Payette,  early  fur  trader  who  was  once 
in  charge  of  Old  Fort  Boise,  Hudson's  Bay  Post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Boise  River.  From  the  early  60's  to  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  in  1884  Payette  valley  was  a  splendid  stock 
range.  On  the  coming  of  the  Railroad  Mr.  W.  F.  Masters, 
who  had  formerlv  homesteaded  the  land  where  Pavette  now 
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stands,  laid  out  a  town  which  for  a  short  time  was  called 
Bomerang".  Payette  is  now  a  large  fruit  growing  section  and 
has  the  distinction  of  shipping  more  fruit  than  the  other 
counties  combined,  which  necessitates  large  fruit  packing  and 
cold  storage  plants.  Payette  has  besides  a  cannery  of  large 
capacity  and  a  fine  Co-operative  creamery.  The  Payette  River 
with  its  abundant  flow  furnishes  ample  water  for  irrigation. 
In  recent  years  a  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  was  con- 
stucted  from   Payette  to  Emmett. 

A.   E.   E. 

Nampa  to  Silver  Qity 
P>y  W.  L.  Talkington 

Big  Foot's  Last  Fight 

This  was  a  famous  stage  route  in  the  60's.  Big  Eoot,  a 
noted  Indian  highwa\man,  o])erated  along  the  Snake  river 
and  Reynold's  creek,  robbing  travelers  and  murdering  im- 
migrants. A  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  ca])ture  dead 
or  alive.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Wheeler  cami)e(l  on  the 
creek  and  waited  for  the  a])])earance  of  the  Indian.  In  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1868,  he  with  two  other  Indians  put  in 
an  appearance  to  rob  the  stage  enroute  to  P)oisc.  W'heeler 
challenged  him  and  the}-  shot  it  out  in  the  o])en  with  him. 
Many  bullets  were  fired  into  the  red  monster  before  he  fell  to 
rise  no  more. 

SILVER  CITY 
By  A.  \\.  Eouch 

County  seat  of  Owyhee  County.  Altitude  0,300  feet.  Al- 
most simultaneous  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Boise  Basin 
was  the  finding  of  placer  gold  by  Michael  Jordan  on  the 
creek  which  bears  his  name.  This  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion Dec.  31,  1863  of  Owyhee  County,  with  Ruby  City  at 
the  head  of  Jordan  Creek,  as  County  Seat.  The  area  of  Owy- 
hee County  at  that  time  was  stated  as  all  the  territory  south 
of  Snake  River  and  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  placer 
mines  were  soon  worked  cnit  but  there  i)ro\ed  to  be  valuable 
quartz  deposits  in  the  district  and  on  account  of  the  deselop- 
ment  of  these  mines  the  most  ])roductive  oi  which  were  a 
few  miles  distant  at  what  was  known  as  Silxcr  City,  in  1S86 
the  Count}    Scat  was  moved  to  that   place. 

Silver  City  was  one  ot  the  noted  mining  towns  ol  the 
West,  its  population  at  its  i)eak  numbering  into  the  thou- 
sands and  its  i)r()ducti()n  mounting  to  man\  milbons  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  incidents 
in  the  history  of  mining  in  Idaho.  Toda}-  Silver  City,  almost 
a  ghost   town,  is   beginning  lo   tccl   the   stirring  ot    new   lite   in 
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awakening-    interest    in    mininj^-,    and    hope    is    aroused    for    a 
brighter  future.  

Highways  of  Boise  Basin 
By  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Ballard 

The  story  of  Boise  Basin  is  the  story  of  the  greatest  of 
the  gold  fields  of  Idaho.  Discovery  of  this  basin  Avas  made 
in  August,  1862,  l^y  George  Grimes  and  his  party  which  in- 
cluded one  Moses  Splawn,  who  had  information  concerning 
this  big  basin  with  its  yellow  gold,  from  a  Bannack  Indian 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  camp-fires  at  Elk  City,  and  again  at 
Florence.  The  Indian  was  a  man  of  high  type  of  intelligence, 
and  spoke  with  such  understanding  of  this  land  known  to 
him  in  his  boyhood,  that  Splaw^n  became  convinced  of  the 
truthfulness  of  his  tale. 

Splawn  joined  Capt.  Thomas  Turner  in  the  spring  of  1862 
at  Auburn,  Oregon,  because  Turner  was  setting  out  with 
fifty  men  to  search  for  the  mythical,  or  at  least  visionary. 
Blue  Bucket  Diggings  which  was  part  of  the  legendary  lore  of 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail  since  1845.  Splawn,  much  more  intrigued 
by  the  thought  of  the  Golden  Basin  than  by  the  Blue  Bucket, 
took  seven  men  and  separated  from  Turner,  and  a  short  time 
later  joined  George  Grimes,  who  with  eight  men  was  on  a 
prospecting  tour.  He  was  easily  induced  to  follow  the  call  of 
the  Big  Basin  as  described  by  Splawn's  story  of  the  Ban- 
nack Indian's  tale.  This  combined  party,  now  numl^ering 
fifteen,  followed  the  Boise  River  on  the  south  side  to  the 
present  site  of  Barber  where  they  crossed  on  a  rudely  con- 
structed raft.  The  hills  they  encountered  on  the  other  side 
were  of  formidal)le  granite  formation  and  it  was  question- 
able whether  to  press  on  or  dismiss  from  their  minds  this 
fanciful  Golden  Basin.  The  i)ath  the}'  took  from  this  point 
is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  l)ut  in  due  course  of  time 
after  several  parleys  with  the  Indians  which  aroused  much 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  men,  the  party  reached  a 
stream  which  they  named  Grimes  Creek  for  their  intrepid 
leader. 

IDAHO  CITY 

At  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  at  the  head  of  ]\Iore's  Creek 
stands  Idaho  City,  the  County  Seat  of  Boise  County.  Since 
1864  or  1865  it  has  ever  l)een  the  most  important  town  in 
the  Basin.  Named  More's  Creek,  Bannack  City  and,  at  pres- 
ent, Idaho  City  it  has  caused  some  confusion  to  early  his- 
torians l)ut  need  not  cause  more.  The  town  burned  ]\Iay  18, 
1865,  as  a  result  of  a  flour  war,  then  again  in  1868.  The  finan- 
cial loss  was  a])])r()ximately  $1,000,000  for  both  blazes.  In  the 
early  days  mob  law  was  often  the  only  rule  of  action  which 
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in  a  majority  of  cases  was  rig-ht.  As  time  passed  and  the 
citizens  became  more  settled  the  law  was  looked  uj^on  as  a 
safer  guide  for  action  and  gradually  times  became  less  hectic. 
The  oldest  Masonic  Hall  in  the  state  stands  on  one  of  the 
side  streets  and  is  still  occasionally  used.  It  was  long  the 
home  of  Idaho  No.  1  and  remained  so  till  a  few  years  ago. 
An  Odd  Fellows  Hall  and  a  Catholic  Church  stand  on  promi- 
nent places  about  the  town  and  have  been  kept  in  good  order 
till  the  present  time.  Now  it  is  the  County  Seat  which  insures 
a  certain  activity.  In  addition  it  is  a  fire  administrative 
point  and  a  seed  station  of  the  United  States  Government, 
also  one  of  the  main  tourist  points  in  the  country.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  live  when  man}'  of  the  surrounding  towns 
are  ghost  towns. 

CENTERVILLE 
At  a  point  on  this  stream  where  the  cam])  of  Centerville 
was  afterward  built,  Dave  Fogus,  one  man  of  the  Grimes 
party,  washed  a  ]3an  of  gravel  and  obtained  "colors"  which 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  cents.  This  constituted  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  famous  Boise  Basin.  Centerville  was  so 
called  when  the  town  was  built  a  few  years  later  because 
it  was  about  half-way  between  Idaho  City  and  IMacerville. 
It  has  ever  been  si)oken  of  as  the  i)rettiest  of  the  Basin  camps. 
At  one  time  it  was  an  important  mining  center.  Its  elevation 
is  4,200  feet.  In  recent  years  most  of  its  ])uildings  have  been 
removed  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  site  itself 
sluiced  away  in  ])lacer-mining  o])erations.  At  one  time  a  Ma- 
sonic Hall  and  also  one  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  stood  in  this 
camp.  So  far  as  is  known  there  has  never  been  a  Protestant 
Church,  in  very  early  times  there  was  a  small  Catholic  Church. 

PLACERVILLE 

Leading  from  the  junction  of  (irimcs  and  (jranite  Creeks 
very  near  New  Centerville,  about  fi\c  miles  uj)  Granite  and 
two  miles  up  Wolf  Creek,  we  come  to  the  little  old  town  of 
Placerville.  The  elevation  of  this  village  is  4,200  feet.  1'he  sur- 
roundings were  beautiful  before  the  dreadful  forest  fire  of 
1931  denuded  the  hill  sides.  Placerville  was  founded  in  De- 
cember of  1862  and  was  for  several  years  the  most  imi)()rtant 
of  the  Basin  towns.  It  was  the  terminal  of  the  Ish  and  llailey 
stage  line  from  Umatilla,  Oregon,  and  the  center  of  exten- 
sive ])lacer  mining  ()i)erations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state 
with  any  degree  of  accurac\-  just  how  many  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  came  fron-i  the  IMac('r\ille  diggings,  but  the  figure  i> 
enormous. 

GkAXiTi«:  cki:i':K 

Three  miles  west  from  JMacerville  lies  the  spot  where  once 
was   the   bus}'   camj)   of   (jranite    Creek,   one    time    boasting   ol 
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1,200  pu])ulatic)n.  Its  stores  and  residences  have  been  swept 
away  ])y  the  fires,  until  at  the  present  time  l)nt  two  or  three 
buildini^s    mark    the    spot. 

GRIMES  PASS 

On  the  dixide  a  few  miles  above  Pioneer,  at  an  elevation 
of  5,100  feet,  may  l)e  seen  the  grave  of  Grimes, siiitabl}-  marked 
by  a  stone  monument.  Long-  years  this  spot  went  unmarked 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Idaho 
Pioneers  unveiled  this  monument  in  tribute  to  the  '*P)rave 
Man." 

QUARTZBURG 

When  the  cream  was  skimmed  from  the  placer  deposits 
in  the  Basin  attention  was  turned  to  quartz  mining.  The  Gold 
Hill  was  located  in  1864  and  the  camp  which  grew  up  around 
it  was  called  Quartzburg.  The  Pioneer.  Iowa,  and  Last  Chance 
are  other  mines  which  have  operated  in  this  cam]).  A  few 
miles  t(^  the  west  are  the  Mountain  Chief,  The  Belshazzar 
and  The  Mayflower  mines,  h^or  a  period  the  Gold  Hill  pro- 
duced the  most  gold  until  the  Belshazzer  for  four  years  took 
the  lead  and  was  shut  down  about  1929.  Since  this  time  the 
Gold  Hill  has  led  in  the  matter  of  gold  production. 

PIOXEERVILLE 

The  Grimes  party  in  making  their  initial  trip  into  the 
Basin  in  1862  proceeded  up  Grimes  Creek  from  Centerville  and 
remained  two  days  near  Pioneerville's  site.  Prospect  holes 
were  sunk  at  various  places  on  Grimes  Creek,  on  up  to  what 
we  now  know  as  Grimes  Pass,  where  George  Grimes,  the  brave 
man,  as  he  was  called,  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile 
Indians.  Pioneerville  was  the  first  permanent  town  in  the 
Basin,  founded  in  the  early  fall  of  1862.  In  very  earl}-  days  it 
acquired  the  nickname  of  Hog'em,  which  name  has  persisted 
to  this  day.  Once  Pioneerville  had  a  Masonic  Hall  and  a  fine 
Catholic  Church  and  was  a  place. of  some  size.  Now  it  is  the 
home  of  two  or  three  families  and  has  a  voting  population  of 
seventy-five,  drawn  from  the  surrounding  countrw 
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SECTION  TWO— TWIN  FALLS  TO 
MOUNTAIN  HOME 

TWIX  FALLS 
By  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hays 

Twin  Falls :  the  "]\Iagic  City,"  County  Seat  of  Twin 
Falls  Count}',  has  a  population  of  8,787.  ft  was  so  named 
on  account  of  a  cataract  188  feet  high  divided  in  the  center  by 
a  huge  rock  thus  making  two  falls.  It  was  brought  into  being 
in  1904  as  the  result  of  a  large  private  Cary  Act  Irrigation 
project  covering  some  200,000  acres  of  virgin  sage  brush  land. 
This  project  was  the  fruition  of  a  dream  of  I.  B.  Perrine,  who 
saw  its  possibilities  from  his  home  at  Blue  Lakes  Ranch. 

Twin  Falls  is  now  one  of  the  most  metropolitan  cities  of 
Idaho.  It  has  an  unusual  consolidated  school  system.  It  is 
also  known  far  and  wide  as  having  a  most  varied  line  of 
products  raised  in  its  vicinity,  majoring  sugar  beets  and 
beans. 

Highways  Xo.  30  and  93  and  three  others  pass  through 
the  City,  also  it  is  on  the  Minidoka  branch  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  the  Union  Pacific  from  Twin  Falls  connects 
at  Wells,  Nevada  with  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

It  has  a  true  histcjric  setting  in  that  remains  of  the  old 
Desert  Stage  Station  may  still  be  seen  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  City.  This  was  a  home  station  and  was  used  by  the 
Overland  stages  from  Kelton  to  Boise  until  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  railr(jad  was  finished  in  1884.  The  grave  of  an  immi- 
grant with  the  date  1852  deeply  car\ed  on  the  board  marker 
(name  and  date  still  legible)  was  found  in  recent  years  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  showing  the  great  trek  of  earh-  Ore- 
gon home  seeker.s  passed  this  way. 

FILER 

By  Clark  Stanton,  Jerome,   Idaho 

The  town  of  h'iler  is  located  on  tlie  Twin  Falls  l)ranch  of 
the  O.  S.  L.  R.  R.  midwa\'  between  the  city  of  Twin  Falls  and 
Buhl;  some  three  of  ftnir  miles  south  of  the  old  C)regon  Trail, 
in  one  of  the  best  farming  sections  in  southern  Idaho.  Has 
a  population  of  1,000. 

The  town  of  Filer  was  established  in  1906.  (at  that  time 
raw  sage-brush)  taking  its  name  after  Walter  G.  Filer,  owe 
time  (jcneral  Manager  of  the  Twin  Falls  Canal  Compau} . 
Filer  at  the  i)resent  time  is  a  thrising  little  town,  with  good 
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schools,    churches,   lodges,   clubs    and    other    social    societies, 
llie  Twin  Falls  Count}-  Fair  <T;-rounds  are  located  here. 


Twin  Falls  to  Glenns  Ferry 
Mrs.  John  E.  Fiayes 

BFUL 
Named  for  Frank  Buhl,  financier-builder,  who  with  Kim- 
berly   financed  the   Twin    Falls   South   Side   Project.      Center 
of    Dairy   Industry — Milk    Cannery,    Clear    Lakes    Bridge    on 
Snake  River,  four  miles  north.     Peach  growing  area. 

West  from  Twin  Falls — Mouth  of  Salmon  Falls  River:  Site 
of  Old  Lewis'  Ferry  (1870).  Thousand  S])rings — s])ectacular 
phenomenon — springs  of  varying  size,  all  slightly  warm 
water,  gushing  from  the  north  wall  of  Snake  River  Canyon. 

HAGERMAN 

Famous  for  watermelons  and  cantaloupes.  Favorite  winter 
feeding  area  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Mentioned  by  Hunt-Crook 
Diar}',  as  favorite  cam])ing  stop  for  Indians.  Lower  Salmon 
Falls  two  miles  north. 

MALAD  RIVER 

Rendezvous  for  trappers  and  traders  (LS50).  Popular 
fishing  stream.  Idaho  Power  Company  plant.  Diversion  for 
King  Hill   Irrigation  Canal   (Reclamation). 


Jerome  to  Bliss 
])}•  Clark  Stanton 

JEROME 

The  Townsite  of  Jerome,  (located  in  what  is  now  Jerome 
County  on  the  north  side  of  Snake  River)  was  ])latted  and  the 
first  town  lots  were  sold  on  the  first  day  of  Octt)l)er,  1907,  by 
the  Kuhn  interests,  at  that  time  nothing  but  a  sage-brush 
plain. 

The  town  of  Jerome  was  named  after  Jerome  Hill,  Mr. 
Hill  l)eing  interested  with  the  Kuhns  in  the  building  of  the 
North  Side  Twin  Falls  Canal.  Jerome  is  located  in  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  sections  of  southern  Idaho.  Her  main  ])ro- 
ducts  are  wheat,  l)eans,  l^eets,  potatoes,  and  alfalfa  hay,  dairy 
and  hogs.  Has  one  of  the  most  extensive  creameries  in  South- 
ern Idaho.  Jerome  is  the  County  Seat  of  Jerome  County, 
with  a  population  of  about  2,200.  has  splendid  schools,  both 
grade  and  high,  with  oxer  1.000  children  in  attendance.     Jer- 
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ome  has  ten  churches,  all  of  different  denominations,  also  two 
nice  parks,  a  golf  clul),  several  tennis  courts,  a  splendid  Fire 
Department,  and  two  strong  banks. 

WENDELL 
Wendell  is  located  on  the  ]\Iinidoka-Bliss  branch  of  the 
O.  S.  L.  R.  R.  on  the  Second  Segregation  of  the  Twin  Falls 
North  Side  Segregation.  Established  in  the  year  1907;  in  the 
center  of  a  very  rich  farming  section  ;  noted  for  its  many  tur- 
keys raised  and  shipped  from  there  each  year.  The  town  of 
Wendell  took  its  name  from  W^endell  Kuhn,  one  of  the  firm 
of  Kuhn  Bros.,  instigators  of  the  North  Side  Canal.  Wendell 
has  a  population  of  about  600  with  good  schools,  both  grade 
and  high,  churches,  lodges  and  other  social  societies.  St 
Valentine  Hospital  is  located  here. 

GOODLNG 
By  Clark  Stanton 

Gooding,  the  Count}-  Seat  of  Gooding  Count}-,  is  located 
on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  about  sixteen  miles  west 
of  Shoshone. 

At  the  time  the  Oregon  Short  Line  was  built  through  the 
country  a  station  was  put  in  at  this  place  and  named  To])onas. 
.'\  few  years  later,  the  late  Senator  Frank  R.  Gooding  ])ur- 
chased  quite  a  large  tract  of  land  there,  surveyed  off  a  town 
site   and   named   it   Ciooding. 

In  the  year  19L3,  Gooding  County  was  created  and  the 
town  of  Gooding  l)ecame  the  County  Seat. 

Gooding  has  a  po])ulation  of  about  sixteen  hundred  people, 
with  good  schools,  churches  and  a  hospital. 

The  State  ScIkjoI  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  l)lind,  is  located 
iiere ;  also  the  Methodist  Episc()i)al  College  is  located  in 
Gooding. 

Highwa}-  No.  25  running  east  and  west  through  the  State, 
passes  through  Gooding,  also  the  Highway  running  north  to 
P^airfield. 

r.Liss 

J)}'  Clark  !^tanton,  Jerome 

Bliss.  Idaho  is  in  Gooding  Count\-  on  the  ( ).  S.  L.  R.  K. 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  old  Overland  stage  road. 
Kelton  to  J)oise.  Has  a  po])ulation  of  250,  elexation  ^,2()?. 
Was  named  J^)liss  for  a  Mr.  Da\e  PJiss.  who  located  there  in 
1<S7(S.  develoi)ed  a  farm  and  began  raising  stock.  W'lien  the 
O.  S.  L.  came  and  a  station  and  ])(»stoffice  was  established  it 
was   named    jiliss.      in    the   canxon    nc>t    far   fr(»m    l>liss    is   an 
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old  winter  camp  used  by  Indians  in  an  early  day.  Being 
sheltered  and  plenty  of  sage  brush  nearby  with  good  spring 
water  it  made  an  ideal  place  to  winter. 

It  was  at  the  Hliss  ranch  that  1>.  M.  Hower  (niece  of  Mrs. 
Bliss)  novelist  and  writer  of  many  western  stories  stayed 
while  writing  her  book,  "The  Good  Indian,"  Dave  Bliss  being 
the  hero  of  the  story. 

KING  HILL 
By  C.   Stanton 

Situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  O.  S.  L.  R.  R.  on  a  little 
plateau  where  one  may  stand  and  look  down  on  the  clear  blue 
waters  of  the  great  Snake  river,  in  Elmore  county,  derived 
its  name  from  the  old  stage  station  of  that  name,  located  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  at  the  foot  of  King  Hill  on  the  old 
Overland  road  on  King  Hill  Creek. 

This  stage  station  was  the  first  place  Chief  Buffalo  Horn 
encountered  after  leaving  Big  Camas  Prairie  on  his  noted 
raid  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Burning  the  station  and  driving 
off  eight  head  of  stage  horses,  the  stock  tender  making  his 
escape  up  the  creek  in  the  brush. 

King  Hill  at  this  writing  has  a  population  of  some  400 
]~)eople,  with  good  schools  and  churches. 

GLENXS  FFRRY 
By  Fouch 
Population  1,400.  Is  on  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Divi- 
sion; is  located  on  the  King  Hill  project.  Its  name  came 
from  a  pioneer  ferry  man  by  the  name  of  Glenn.  Two  miles 
west  of  the  town  is  old  historic.  "Three  Island  Ford."  It  was 
at  this  place  that  Mrs.  Whitman  and  ^Irs.  Spalding,  the  first 
white  women  to  cross  the  plains,  forded  Snake  River.  At 
this  point,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Snake,  the  Oregon  Trail 
branched  and  many  followed  the  south  prong  to  Oregon  and 
\\'ashingt()n.  At  Glenns  Ferry  occurred  the  ]\Iassacre  in 
1878  of  three  men  by  Buffalo  Horn  and  his  l)and  during  the 
Ijannock  uprising.  It  is  also  definitely  connected  with  the 
earlier  Oregon  immigration,  in  that  within  the  city  limits  is  a 
grave  of  an  unknown  person  marked  by  wagon  tires. 

MOUXTAIX   HOME 
lU-  i^\)uch 

Count}'  Seat  of  Elmore  Count},  ])()])uhitic)n  1.24v'^,  was 
originally  located  on  the  Overland  Road,  Boise  to  Kelton, 
which  was  near  the  Rattle  Snake  Stage  Station,  a  rest  station. 
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With  the  coming  of  the  O.  S.  L.  R.  R.  the  town  established 
on  the  R.  R.  was  called  Mountain  Home.  Principal  industry 
is  stockraising,  mostly  sheep.  From  three  to  five  million 
pounds  of  wool  are  shipped  annually.  Is  the  R.  R.  shipping 
point  for  the  mining  camj^s  of  Rocky  Bar,  Atlanta  and  Pine. 
Has  2"ood  schools,  churches,  and  active  service  organizations. 

ESMERALDA 
Clark  Stanton 

The  creation  of  Alturas  County  was  approved  February 
4,  1864,  with  the  County  Seat  located  at  Esmeralda.  There 
was  n(j  such  place  as  Esmeralda  until  the  creation  of  Alturas 
County.  The  citizens  of  the  new  county  found  they  had  to 
have  a  county  seat,  but  there  was  not  a  semblance  of  a  town 
in  Alturas  County,  so  the  county  seat  was  located  (m  a  beauti- 
ful bench  or  plateau  covered  with  a  number  of  large  pines, 
about  fifty  feet  above  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Boise 
River,  overlooking  the  valley  to  the  east.  The  exact  location 
of  Esmeralda  was  upon  the  bench  just  above  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  river  the  last  time  on  the  road  from  Mountain 
Home  to  Rocky  Bar,  about  one  mile  below  Featherville,  where 
the  big  dredge  worked  a  few  years  ago.  The  history  of 
Esmeralda  is  short.  1  don't  think  the  county  seat  remained 
there  more  than  one  year.  Jj\'  that  time  many  placer  and 
quartz  mines  had  been  located  on  Feather  River  and  Bear 
Creek,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Esmeralda,  and  the  town  of 
Rocky  Bar  had  come  to  life;  the  county  seat  was  moved  there 
and  Esmeralda  ])assed  out  of  history,  leaving  a  few  empty 
hewn  log  houses  to  mark  the  place  where  the  first  county 
seat  of  .Mturas  county  was  located. 

ATLANTA 

Xestled  away  u])  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Sawtooth  moun- 
tains on  a  beautiful  plateau  (one  time  covered  with  man\- 
large  pines),  just  alcove  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
middle  fork  of  the  l)oi.se  I\i\er,  lies  the  little  mining  town  of 
Atlanta. 

The  first  mines  were  discovered  there  in  the  \  ear  1804, 
and  in  1865  the  mining  camp  of  .\tlanta  had  become  a  reality. 

1  he  first  mines  discovered  there  were  ]jlacer.  and  a  short 
time  thereafter,  gold  bearing  (|uartz,  (some  ver}'  rich),  also 
silver  ])r()(lucing  ore  in  considerable  abundance  also  \  er\  rich 
was   discoN  ered. 

Pxjth  the  old  Monarch  and  the  Buffalo  mines  ha\e  each 
])roduced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  since  their  discovery,  haxc  been  actixc  producers, 
and  at  this  time.  \^)^4,  Atlanta  i>  a  thri\ing  mining  camp. 
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Twin  Falls  to  Contact,  Nevada 
Airs.  John  E.  Hayes 

ROGERSON 
Named  for  ])ioneer  sheep  grower.  Center  of  Sahiion  Falls 
River  Irrigation  Project.  Salmon  Dam,  masonry  structure 
228  feet  in  height,  diverting  water  to  Salmon  Tract,  seven 
miles  west  of  Rogerson.  Magic  Hot  Springs  twenty  miles 
southeast.     Shoshone  Basin  nine  miles  east. 

SAN  JACINTO 

Old  Sparks-Harrell  ranch — largest  cattle  raising  enterprise 
of  the  West.  Comprised  millions  of  acres  of  grazing  land 
in  Idaho  and  Nevada.  Idaho  portion  owned  by  Utah  Con- 
struction Company,  still  cattle  ranch. 

CONTACT 
Mining  carrif).  pr^:^cnt  renewed  mining  activity. 
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SECTION  THREE— TWIN  FALLS  TO  BURLEY 
AND  ALBION  TO  KELTON 

Twin  Falls  to  Burley 
By  Mrs,  John  E.   Hayes 

KIMBERLY 

Named  for  Peter  Kinil)erly,  capitalist-builder,  who  helped 
to  finance  Twin  Falls  Irrigation  Project.  Twin  Falls,  in  Snake 
River  four  miles  north.  Devils  Corral,  across  Snake  River  four 
miles  north.  (Rendezvous  for  early  day  robbers  and  horse 
thieves.) 

HANSEN 

Named  for  early  Rock  Creek  pioneer.  Hansen  Bridge  across 
Snake  River  canyon  two  and  one  half  miles  northeast  (first 
rim  to  rim  bridge  across  the  river  canyon).  Springtown — 
ruins  of  old  mining  camp  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in. 
southern  Idaho  (1869). 

MURTAUGH 

Sugar  beet  area.  Site  of  old  mining  town  Dry  town,  at  the 
mouth  of  Dry  Creek.  Gold  discovered  1869.  Scene  of  pres- 
ent placer  activity.  Artesian  City  Natatorium  six  miles  south. 

MILNER 

Named  for  Stanley  B.  Milner,  ca])italist  i)romoter  of  Twin 
Falls  Project.  Milner  Dam  one  mile  north,  ])oint  of  diversion 
for  the  South  Side  and  North  Side  Twin  Falls  Canals  and  the 
Gooding  Canal.  Twin  Falls  South  Side  Canal,  4,000  second 
feet  capacity,   crossed   on   highwa}-   bridge. 

Caldron  Lynn:  Mentioned  in  the  diary  of  Hunt-Crooks 
expediticm  as  pcjint  where  attem])t  to  reach  the  Columbia  by 
boat  was  abandoned,  (1811)  (jne  life  lost  and  one  boat  load 
of  sui)plies. 

JURJJ-A' 

Junction  Xo.  .^0  S.  and  M)  X.  Xamed  for  1).  I''..  lUirley, 
U.  P.  Kailroad  (official,  (ieneral  i'assenger  Agent.  Center  of 
South  Side  Minidoka  Irrigation  'IVact,  90.000  acres.  .Sugar 
beet  area  Sugar  faclorw  .\i])ion  State  Xormal  .School.  18 
miles  S(jutheast.  Ml.  Harrison,  nearer  peak.  ^il.  In(lei)endeuce 
also  visible  southeast.  (  )ld   .Starr's   l^'crrs    three  miles  west. 
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From  Burley  to  American  Falls 
By   Mrs.  John   E.   Hayes 

RUPERT 

Center  of  North  Side  Minidoka  Tract.  (Kechimation  Proj- 
ect), 120,000  acres,  general  farniing  area.  ^linidoka  Dam  and 
Lake  Walcott  in  Snake  River,  ten  miles  Northeast.  Site  of 
Old  Montgomery  Ferrv  four  miles  east  on  Snake  River. 

.  .w  /L7. 

RAFT  RIVER  STATION 
Monument  slightly  off  the  road  marking  the  division  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  Trails.  The  most  dramatic  point  on 
the  Oregon  Trail,  where  the  decision  was  made  to  go  on  to 
California  in  the  search  for  gold,  or  the  search  for  a  perma- 
nent home  in  Oregon.  Actual  crossing  of  Raft  River  three 
miles   south. 

ROCK  CREEK  CROSSING 
Monument   marking  a   favorite   camping   ground   and   de- 
fense from   the   Indians.   Roster  of  emigrants  with  dates   are 
to  be  found  carved  on  the  rocks. 

MASSACRE  ROCKS 
Slightly  more  than  seventy  five  miles  from   Twin   Falls ; 
monument  marking  the  massacre  of  wagon  train,  Aug.  9,  1862. 


Albion,  Idaho  to  Kelton,  Utah 

By  Willis  Sears,  Albion 

William  R.  Vaughn  homestead  located  in  the  year  1873, 
in  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  Marsh  Basin,  Idaho. 

Albion,  Idaho,  is  situated  on  the  above  homestead  and 
was  established  in  the  \ear  1879,  and  obtained  its  name  in 
the  following  manner,  several  names  were  pro])osed  by  dif- 
ferent ])eople.  among  them  the  name  of  Albion,  the  names 
were  put  into  a  cowl)oy  hat  and  a  name  was  drawn.  The  name 
drawn  was  All)i()n. 

The  distance  from  Albion,  Idaho,  to  Kelton,  Utah,  is  ap- 
proximately sixty  miles.  Fourteen  miles  south  of  Albion  on 
the  old  Overland  Stage  road  at  the  conjunction  of  Cassia 
Creek  and  Connor  Creek,  this  road  crosses  a  branch  of  the 
Old  California  1^'ail,  and  at  this  point  General  Connor  in  the 
year  1862  caught  up  with  a  band  of  Indians  (who'  had  at- 
tacked several  immigrant  trains),  gave  them  battle  and  the 
Indians  were  nearly  all  killed. 

The  branch  of  the  California  trail  here  mentioned  left  the 
Old   Oregon   Trail   at   the   crossing  of   lower  Raft   River  go- 
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ing  South  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  Switser  crossing-  on  Raft 
River  then  East  up  Cassia  Creek,  then  South  through  Nevada 
there  was  also  a  trail  which  kept  on  up  Raft  River  from  the 
Switser  crossing  and  joined  the  Cassia  Creek  trail  near  the 
City  of  Rocks  in  Cassia  County,  Idaho.  The  Albion-Kelton 
Road  crosses  this  later  California  trail  at  what  is  now  known 
as   Bridge,   Idaho,   where   was  one   of  the   Stage   Stations. 

Ten  miles  on  South  from  Bridge,  Idaho,  at  Round  Moun- 
tain the  Albion-Kelton  road  intersects  the  Old  Stage  road 
from  Utah  to  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  which  was  established  on 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  into  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  few  miles,  say  about  three,  on  South  from  Round 
Mountain  this  road  crosses  the  Idaho-Utah  State  line  in  a 
mountain  pass  known  as  Devils  Dive,  here  w^as  the  scene  of 
a  stage  robbery  when  a  shipment  of  gold  from  the  Idaho  min- 
ing camps  was  taken. 

About  ten  miles  south  of  the  Devils  Dive  is  the  old  stage 
station  known  as  Ten  ^lile,  it  being  ten  miles  from  Kelton. 
Utah,  and  the  first  water  after  leaving  Kelton  which  made 
this  point  quite  im])ortant  to  the  stage  people  and  also  to  the 
big  freight  outfits  which  were  hauling  freight  from  Kelton 
to  Boise,  and  the  Wood  River  mining  sections.  Ten  miles 
farther  on  over  a  salt  grass  desert  whch  was  at  one  time  a 
part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  you  arrive  at  Kelton. 
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SECTION  FOUR— POCATELLO  SECTION 

Tocatello  to  Blackfoot 
\\\  J  )r.   >M  innic    1  low  ard 

POCATELLO 

Pocatcllu  is  the  only  city  of  its  name  in  the  world.  The 
name  descended  from  a  Shoshone  Indian,  whose  name  at 
l)irth  was  Dono  Oso,  meaning  "Buffalo  Robe."  But  in  ado- 
lescence he  developed  leadership  of  a  band  of  dissatisfied 
Indians  of  several  tribes,  who  would  waylay  both  whites  and 
Indians,  and  from  this  habit  he  w^as  given  the  name  "Paugh- 
atella"  meaning  in  obscure  Shoshone  language  "He  does  not 
keep  to  the  road,"  that  is,  he  waylays  from  ambush.  Poca- 
tello's  band  was  involved  in  several  massacres  along  the  Ore- 
gon Trail,  notably  at  Massacre  Rocks  west  of  American 
Falls,  and  General  Connor  w'as  sent  with  troops  to  disperse 
this  band,  which  was  cruelly  done  at  Battle  Ground  near 
Preston,  in  1862.  All  his  band,  except  Pocatello  and  a  few 
others,  were  slaughtered. 

The  first  house  was  built  in  1884.  It  was  the  Union  Pa- 
cific station  which  housed  a  hotel,  barber  shop,  telegraph 
station,  and  saloon,  all  under  one  roof.  Shops  for  repair  were 
located  here  and  the  town  quickly  grew  until  in  1888  it  con- 
tained some  1,800  ])eople  all  living  within  twenty  acres  along 
the  railroad  track,  since  it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  extending  nearly  forty  miles 
in  every  direction.  Under  the  Act  of  September  1,  1888,  the 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes  relinquished  their  right  to  four 
s(iuare  miles  for  a  town  site,  and  the  sale  of  lots  was  held  in 
1891.  l\jcatello,  then  in  Bingham  County,  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in   1892,  with  Edward  Stein  as  the  first  mayor. 

Pocatello  is  the  former  home  of  Gov.  Ross  where  he 
served  as  its  mayor  for  several  terms. 

ROBBER'S  ROOST 
In  Portneuf  Canyon,  above  Pocatello,  the  scene  of  a  bold 
stage  rc^bber}-  in   1865. ^Harrington. 

FORT  HALL 
The  name  Fort  Hall  has  been  given  to  the  trading  post 
established  in  1834;  next  was  a  military  fort  known  b}'  that 
name  and  located  some  distance  l^ast  of  the  Snake  River, 
and  the  third  is  the  i)resent  Indian  Reservation,  llie  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad  received  a  right,  through  Congress, 
U)  cross  the  reser\ation  in   1878.    It  was  first  a  narrow  gauge 
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road  and  connected  Ogden  with  Biitte,  Montana,  on  the  north 
and  from  Pocatello  west  to  the  coast.  By  1887  the  entire  Hne 
was  made  standard. — Harrington. 

POCATELLO  TO  FISH  HAVEN 
The  highway  follows  the  fork  of  river  to  Lava  Hot  Springs. 

LAVA   HOT   SPRINGS 

In  June,  1902,  President  Roosevelt  approved  an  act  grant- 
ing to  Idaho  certain  lands  in  Bannock  County  "to  be  held  for 
public  use  under  such  regulations  as  the  state  may  prescril)e." 
A  dozen  years  elapsed  before  the  state  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility contemplated  by  this  act  of  Congress.  The  Legislature 
of  1913  provided  for  a  loan  of  $10,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
project,  the  amount  to  be  ])aid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
resort. 

The  1919  session  assumed  entire  control  of  the  institution 
which  had  gradually  grown  up,  and  placed  it  under  the  care 
of  the  Department  of  i^ublic   Welfare. — I)efenl)ach. 

SODA  SPRINGS 
Known  as  "Beer  Springs"  to  the  early  trai)pers,  was  on 
the  trail  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountains  into  most 
of  the  western  states.  An  early  day  rendezvous  for  the  fur 
traders  and  Indians.  During  1869  much  salt  was  freighted  to 
mines  from  Salt  River  nearby  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
ores.- — Harrington. 

MONTPELIER 

About  eight  miles  northeast  of  l^aris  was  the  site  selected 
for  the  second  settlement  in  l)ear  Lake.  John  Couzzen  and 
others  built  a  ferry  o\er  lU'ar  I<i\er  and  it  was  used  for  a 
number  of  }'ears  tc^  travel  between  the  twc»  towns.  Mont- 
pelier  is  situated  on  the  ( )ld  Oregon  Trail  and  there  was 
considerable  immigration  through  here  to  the  northwest  and 
much  trading  was  carried  on  l)et\veen  the  settlers  and  the 
immigrants,  also  the  Indians  exchanged  buckskin  and 
beaver  skins  lor  groceries.  It  is  now  the  largest  city  in  this 
section  in  addition  to  being  a  farming  and  trading  ccntci-;  it 
handles  most  of  the  shij)ping  of  the  (Onnlx.  being  on  the 
Oreg(jn    Short    Line,      liedford    liird. 

0\II) 
Small    town,   located    Ix-tween    Pari>    and    .Montpelier.      At 
first  a   small   fort    was   built   here,  due  to   the   trouble     threat- 
ening at  that    time   with    Indians.    Stock    raising,    farming   and 
dairying  are  engaged  in  by  the  peoi)Ie.      liird. 
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PARIS 

This  cit}"  was  named  it  is  thoiig"ht  by  most  people  after 
an  old  trapper  b}-  the  name  of  Pariee ;  it  is  located  about  the 
center  of  the  valley  eight  miles  south  of  the  lake.  Homes 
were  built  and  the  company  made  hasty  preparations  for 
winter.  The  town  was  set  out  in  blocks  of  ten  acres  in  each 
with  the  main  street  running-  north  and  south. 

Paris  is  now  the  County  Seat  of  Bear  Lake  County.  Prin- 
cipal occupations  engaged  in  by  the  people  are  dairy  farming, 
dry  farming  and  stockraising.  Some  of  the  richest  and  largest 
phosphate  mines  in  Idaho  are  located  in  the  mountains  aboye 
Paris  and  it  is  claimed  by  mining  experts  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable and  largest  deposit  in  the  world,  and  also  some  traces 
of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold  have  been  found  here. 
—Bird. 

ST.  CHARLES 

Located  at  the  northern  end  of  Bear  Lake,  surrounded  by 
an  abundance  of  water  and  excellent  grazing  and  hay  land, 
afford  the  developing  of  ranching,  dairying  and  wheat  raising. 
They  have  a  Swiss  cheese  factory  and  a  flour  mill,  both  lo- 
cated on  the  creek. — Bird. 

FISH  HAVEN 

Located  on  the  shores  of  Bear  Lake,  being  the  last  town 
in  southern  Idaho.  It  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  Indians 
who  came  to  the  valley  in  the  summer  time,  and  is  now  the 
favorite  summer  resort  of  the  tourist  coming  to  the  valley. — 
Bird. 
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SECTION  FIVE— IDAHO  FALLS  SECTION 

Idaho  Falls  to  North  Entrance  of  Yellowstone  Park 

This  field  is  covered  by  both  M.  D.  Beal  and  J.  A.  Har- 
rington and  selections  are  taken  from  each.  The  initial  letter 
of  the  author  being  placed  after  the  paragraph. 

IDAHO  FALLS 
Idaho  Falls,  early  known  as  Eagle  Rock ;  due  to  an 
American  eagle's  nest  on  a  large,  jutting  lava  rock  out  in  the 
stream  of  the  Snake  River.  For  many  years  a  ferry  crossed 
the  river  at  this  point,  until  a  bridge  built  by  James  M.  Tay- 
lor gave  better  and  faster  transportation  across  the  river 
In  1891  the  name  Eagle  Rock  was  dropped  in  favor  of  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  Falls  has  the  distinction  of  owning  a  million 
and  a  half  dollar  hydro-electric  plant  which  furnishes  light 
and  power  U)  the  city  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Power  is  sup- 
plied to  this  plant  by  the  waterfall  just  west  of  the  city. — B. 

UCON 

Ucon,  formerly  known  as  Willow  Creek,  changed  to  Ucon 
in  1914.  A  farming  and  dairy  center. — B. 

RIGBY 

Settled  in  1884,  named  in  honor  of  Wm.  F.  Rigby,  a  promi- 
nent L.  D.  S.  church  leader  and  pioneer  of  Idaho,  center  of 
large  seed  pea  industry. — B. 

LORENZO 
Located  near  the  two  large  steel  bridges  crossing  the 
south  fork  of  the  Snake  River.  Two  miles  to  the  west  are  to 
be  seen  the  Cedar  liuttes,  a  famous  Indian  camping  ground. 
Lorenzo  was  named  for  Lorenzo  Snow,  once  president  of  the 
L.  D.  S.  church;  and  was  first  settled  in  1879.  David  Carr 
building  the  first  house. — B. 

THORNTON 

Located  on  the  Texas  slcjugh.  and  four  miles  east  of  the 
union  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Snake  ixiver.  Texas  slough  was 
named  for  an  old  trap])er. — ]>. 

Rl'.Xia'KG 
.Xanied    for   its    founder  'Hiomas    Iv    j\icks;    l\ix    being   the 
English  spelling  for  Kixks.   Kexburg  for  many  years  was  the 
head(|uarters.    in    the    Snake    l\iver    valley,    of    the     i ,.    I).    .S. 
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Church.  It  is  the  home  of  Ricks  College ;  south  and  east  is 
located  the  Rexl^urg  bench  noted  tor  its  extensive  dry  farm- 
ing area. — B. 

SUGAR  CITY 

First  known  as  Pleasant  City.  Changed  to  present  name 
when  the  Utah  Idaho  Sugar  Co.  built  their  factory  there  in 
1905.  Berry  and  Peter  Borque  located  homesteads  in  1878, 
being  about  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  valley. — B. 

ST.  ANTHONY 

So  named  because  of  its  likeness  to  St.  Anthony  falls  in 
Minnesota.  At  St.  Anthony  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  Ft.  Henry  in  1810.  The  old 
Fort  was  located  about  four  miles  west  of  here  on  the  south 
bank  of  Henry's  fork.  The  site  of  the  old  fort  was  definitely 
located  December  1,  1933  by  M.  D.  Beal  and  party. — B. 

FORT  HENRY 
An  attempt  to  establish  a  trading  post  was  made  by  An- 
drew Henry  in  1810.  The  site  of  the  post  is  located  on  the 
Henry's  or  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  on  the  east  bank 
about  five  miles  from  St.  Anthony.  The  place  is  on  the  Robt. 
McMinn  farm  and  is  the  site  of  the  first  building  constructed 
on  Snake  River.  The  post  or  "Fort"  was  abandoned  during 
1811.— H. 

PARKER 

A  rich  agricultural  community  settled  in   1879  by   \V.   M 
Parker  and  compan}'. — B. 

CHESTER 

Located  on  Fall  River,  founded  in  1887,  important  live- 
stock center. — B- 

ASHTON 

Home  of  the  American  Dog  Derby,  from  here  an  extra 
engine  pulls  the  long  tourist  trains  to  West  Yellowstone, 
Ashton  is  also  an  important  wheat  ship])ing  ])oint. — B. 

MARYSVILLE 

Shipping  center  of  highland  grain  country,  founded  about 
1898.— B. 

WARM  RIVER 
Entrance  of  the  scenic  drive  to  the  Yellowstone.  Junction 
of   Warm,   Robinson,  and   Snake    Rivers. — B. 
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PONDS 
Tourist    camp    and    sportsman's    paradise    located    on    the 
Buffalo  River.— B. 

RAILROAD  RANCH 
Vacation  ranch  for  the  Merrimans,  wealthy  railroad  peo- 
ple. Many  camps  are  located  near  here  where  ties  are  cut  to 
supply  the  railroads  of  the   Union  Pacific  System. — B. 

MACKS 

Fishing  and  hunting  is  the  order  at  Macks,  located  near 
the  Big  Springs  where  fresh  water  gushes  out  of  the  earth 
to  make  up  the  major  part  of  the  North  or  Henry's  fork  of  the 
Snake  River. — B. 

HENRY  LAKE 

Named  after  Andrew  Henry,  a  trader  who  attempted  to 
establish  a  post  on  the  Snake  River  (1810-11).  The  old  Indian 
trail  from  the  Snake  River  to  the  buffalo  hunting  grounds 
passed  through  here.  The  scene  of  many  battles  between  the 
Shoshones,  Gros  Ventres  and  Blackfeet  Indians.  The  pioneers 
reached  the  gold  fields  in  Virginia  City,  Montana,  (1865)  by 
a  trail  which  passed  near  the  lake,  and  at  a  later  date  a  road 
was  built,  which  also  was  used  to  reach  Yellowstone  Park. 
Two  passes  over  the  Continental  Divide  are  used,  Reynolds 
Pass,  four  miles  northwest,  and  Targhee  Pass,  five  miles 
northeast.  The  latter  pass  was  traveled  by  Chief  Joseph  and 
his  band  when  pursued  by  General  Howard  (1877).  Fortifica- 
tions thrown  up  by  the  latter  can  be  seen  on  Howard  Creek, 
near  the  Joseph  Pass,  east  of  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The  high 
mountain  south  is  Sawtell  (10,000  ft.)  and  immediately  west 
of  that  is  Jeffer.son   (10,211  ft.).— H. 


^l^xburg  to  South  Entrance  of  Yellowstone  Park 
By  Harrington  and  Beal 

TETON 

Located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  n\'t()n  River.  Was  once 
the  home  of  "P>eaver  Dick."  Richard  Lee.  an  early  trapper 
who  came  to   Idaho  in  about    1850.  —P). 

NIAVI)  \LI': 
i^\)un(lc(l  in   PM4  by   lul.   M.  Stock  and  for  some  time  was 
one  of  the  UKjst  im])ortant  shii)i)ing  ])oints   for  ])()tatoes  and 
wheat  in  the  west. — B. 

TETON! A   (TICTOX    P.ASiX) 
Formerly  known   as  "Pierre's    Hole,"   named   after   X^icux 
Pierre,   an    Irocjuois    Indian    tra])i)('r    (1818).      Known    by    the 
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name  of  "Broad  X'alley"  1)y  the  Indians.  The  rendezvous  of 
the  early  traders  and  trappers  with  the  Indians.  The  Grand 
Teton  (13,747  feet)  lies  to  the  northeast.  First  visited  by 
white  men  in  1808  when  John  Colter,  who  discovered  the 
wonders  of  Yellowstone  Park  passed  on  his  journey  from 
here  to  the  Missouri  River.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
South  Pass,  (1824)  this  was  the  only  known  route  into  what 
is  now  eastern  Idaho  and  was  visited  by  most  of  the  early 
traders  and  explorers,  (Andrew  Henry),  1810;  Hoback,  Rez- 
ner,  Robinson  1811;  Robert  Stewart  1812;  Ashley,  Smith, 
Subletts,  Wyeth,  Carson,  Meek,  Bonneville,  and  many 
others). — -If. 

DRIGGS 
Battle  of  Pierre's  Hole 
About  four  miles  south  of  Drig-gs.  on  Fox  Creek  near  the 
present  highway  occurred  the  battle,  during  the  year  1832,  so 
well  described  l)y  Washington   Irving  in  his  "Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville." — H. 

Battle  of  Crow  and  Blackfeet  Indians 
Occurred  in  1808  between  Teton  and  Leigh  Creeks,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Driggs  on  the  highway.     John  Colter  received 
a  wound  from  an  arrow  in  the  fight. — H. 

VICTOR 

Up  Trail  Creek  from  Victor  the  highway  leads  over  Teton 
Pass  to  Jackson  Hole.  Over  this  pass  the  Wilson  Price  Hunt 
party  entered  Idaho  1811.  Bonneville,  Hoback,  Wyeth  and 
many  other  early  trappers  entered  Idaho  by  this  way.  Also 
from  Victor  one  may  travel  over  the  scenic  Piney  Pass  to 
Swan  Valley.  \^ictor  was  named  for  George  W.  Victor,  a 
mail  carrier,  of  early  davs,  to  Jackson  Hole,  was  founded  in 
1889.— B. 


From  Idaho  Falls  to  Granger,  Wyoming 
M.  D.  Beal 

NEW  SWEDEN 
Prosperous    agricultural    community    where    the    Swedish 
people  demonstrate  the  value  of  c()0])eration. 

RIRIE 

David  A.  Ririe  homesteaded  the  ground  on  which  most  of 
this  flourishing  city  now  stands.  To  the  east  of  Ririe  is  the 
famous  yXntelope  dry  farming  country,  and  northeast,  across 
the  south  fork  of  the  Snake  River,  is  the  no  less  famous  Heise 
Hot  S])rings. 
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ANTELOPE 
Dry  farming  center  and  setting  for  the  well  known  Varclis 
Fisher  novel,  "Toilers  of  the   Hills."      North   of   Antelope   is 
the  scenic  Blacks  Canyon. 

IRWIN 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  l)eautiful  Swan  Valley.  From 
here  one  may  travel  over  scenic  Piney  Pass  to  the  Teton 
Valley,  or  climb  to  the  beautiful  Palisade  Lakes. 

GRANGER 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  branches  off  from  the  Union 
Pacific  at  this  point,  running  by  way  of  Pocatello. 


Idaho  Falls  North  to  Montana 
Harrington  and  Beal 

ROBERTS 

Formerly  known  as  Market  Lake,  because  of  the  abund- 
ance of  game  leading  to  the  expression  :  "Let  us  go  to  Market." 
An  important  railroad  shipping  ]x)int  for  the  upper  valley  in 
early  days. — B. 

HAMER 

Location  of  some  of  the  largest  shallow  well  ])umi)s  in 
Idaho.    Alfalfa  and  stock  feeding  center. — 1>. 

CAMAS 
Famous  old   shi])ping   i)oint.      Formerl}'   lead   mines   were 
at  Nicholia  on  the  Utah  and  Montana  railroad. — B. 

DUBOIS 
Named  for  Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois.     The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has 
built    here    one    of    its    most    im])()rtant    experiment    stations, 
where  an  extensive  study  of  sheep  is  made. — P). 

sim^:ncer 

Nearest  shi])ping  ])()int  to  the  ^'ellowstone  I\'irk  for  man\- 
years.  Scene  of  man\'  robberies  of  llenr\'  i Mummer  and  his 
"Innocent"  gang. — B. 

ON  T\\\\  lU)RI)l<:i<   HILL  Ol'^  WHAT  IS  XOW 
IDAIK  )    \.\l)    .M(  )\T  \\A 

T\\v  Lewis  and  Clark  I'.xpecbtion  cr()S>c(l  the  >unnnil  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1(S()5.  the  first  men  (white)  to  view 
Idaho.  (Through  Lemhi  Pass,  at  head  of  Agency  Creek.)  — 
Plarrington. 
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Idaho  Falls  to  Blackfoot 
M.  D.   Beal 

SHELLEY 

Location  of  one  of  the  earliest  potteries  of  Idaho.  Center 
of  one  of  the  greatest  potato  arrowing  areas  of  Idaho ;  this 
distinction  being  celebrated  by  an  "Annual  Spud  Day." 
Shelley  was  founded  in  1893,  and  was  named  for  John  F. 
Shelley,  an  early  pioneer. 

FIRTH 
Named  for  John  Firth.    First  settled  by  colony  of  Swedish 
immigrants.     A  progressive  agricultural  community. 

WAPELLO 

Named  in  honor  of  an  Indian  chief.  An  agricultural  com- 
munity located  on  or  near  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 
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SECTION  SIX— SOUTHEAST  SECTION 

Franklin  to  Preston 

FRAXKLIX 

It  was  on  Aj)ril  14,  1860,  that  a  site  for  headcjuartcrs  was 
selected,  it  being  that  point  on  the  main  street  of  the  present 
town  of  Franklin  where  the  monument  stands.  It  is  a  mile 
north  of  the  line  between  Utah  and  Idaho.  l)ut  it  was  thirteen 
years  later  before  the  colonists  learned  they  were  out  of  the 
former  state. 

Five  days  after  location  a  meetin<j^  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alloting  tracts  of  land  to  individuals.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  unmarried  men  should  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  drawing,  but  the  vote  was  almost 
unanimously  in  their  favor.  It  was  a  peculiar  thing-  that  the 
first  two  numbers  were  drawn  l:)y  single  men.  Lot  1  gc)ing 
to  A\'illiam  Hull,  and  Xo.  2  to  Peter  Lowe.  They  selected 
plots  near  to  each  other,  and  close  to  the  center  of  the  tract. 

The  houses  l)uilt  in  PVankHn  that  first  summer  were  of 
uni)eeled  and  unhewed  logs,  with  a  roof  and  floor  of  dirt.  A 
clay  or  rock  fireplace  was  at  one  end  of  each  cabin ;  logs  Avere 
split  to  make  doors  and  coverings  for  the  windows.  Lights 
for  evening  were  furnished  by  the  o])en  fireplace,  or  by  a 
primitive  coml)ination  of  rag  and  a  dish  of  tallow,  a  device 
inelegantly  called  a  "bitch"  or  "slut." 

It  was  at  Franklin  that  Idaho's  first  school  was  conducted 
for  white  children ;  during  the  summer  of  1860  Miss  Hannah 
Cornish  taught  classes  aggregating  twenty  i)U])ils.  Her  school 
was  conducted  in  her  own  house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort. 

The  new  school  house  had  dirt  roof  and  fh)()r.  with  a  fire- 
place made  of  soft  white  sandstone.  The  building,  with  its 
split  log  door  and  two  windows,  faced  the  west.  The  little 
window  frames  were  made  with  a  handsaw  and  pocket  knife 
and  contained  little  8x10  i)anes,  the  only  glass  in  Franklin. 
The  benches  consisted  of  slabs  into  the  rounding  h^wer  side 
of  which  legs  of  unpeeled  woocf  were  thrust.  This  building 
served  as  a  school  house,  meeting  house  and  an  amusement 
hall.  The  floor  was  covered  with  straw  which  Avas  changed 
every  Saturda}'  night.  The  roof  leaked  so  badly  that  school 
was  of  necessit}-  dismissed  when  it   rained.      Hefenbach. 

l'Ki:ST()X 
Preston,  county  >eat  of   P'ranklin   County.  lie>  a  >hort  dis- 
tance  north   of   the    Ctah   line  and    110  miles    from    Salt    Lake 
City.      It    was    jjlattcd    in    1885    by    William    Parkinson,    lohn 
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Larson,  and  Augustus  Canfield ;  a  postoffice  was  established 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of 
William  B.  Preston,  an  official  of  the  Mormon  Church;  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1910,  as  a  city  in  1913.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  enterprising  of  the  towns  of  South- 
ern Idaho,  and  had  a  ])opulation  of  3,381  in  1930. — Defenbach. 
The  Old  Oregon  Trail  highway  may  be  reached  by  either 
of  two  routes  connecting  with  it  at  McCammon  or  Alexander. 


Malad  to  American  Falls 
MALAD 

]\Ialad  is  the  county  seat  and  only  town  of  importance  in 
Oneida  County.  It  lies  forty  miles  west  of  Franklin,  our  first 
permanent  farming  community,  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a 
range  of  mountains.  The  first  settler  in  Malad  was  Henry 
Peck,  who  established  his  home  on  the  j^resent  site  of  the 
town  in  1864.  Malad  had  a  population  of  2,539  in  1930. — 
Defenbach. 

AMERICAN   FALLS 

So  named  from  an  incident  during  the  Wilson  Price  Hunt 
expedition,  (1812)  in  which  an  American  was  drowned  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Snake  River.  A  large  irrigation  reservoir 
impounds  water  for  irrigation  at  this  point.  When  the  first 
bridge  was  built  the  town  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Two  of  the  W^est's  bad  men,  "Tex"  and  "Johnson"  were 
hanged  from  the  bridge  in  1882  by  the  local  citizens.  The  Old 
Oregon  Trail  passed  through  here. — Harrington. 

The  original  town  of  American  Falls  was  a  station  on  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  from  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
road,  but  with  the  building  of  the  American  Falls  dam  and 
reservoir,  the  city  was  almost  entirely  sul^merged.  The  falls 
in  the  stream  were  the  principal  ones  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river,  and  had  a  drop  of  forty-two  feet  before  the  dam 
was  constructed. — Defenbach. 
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SECTION  SEVEN— STANLEY  BASIN  SECTION 

Chdllis  to  Blackfoot 
Mrs.  Mabel  Jose  Adamson 

CHALLIS 

Custer  County  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  a  part  being  taken  from  Lemhi  County  and  a  part 
from  Alturas  County.  The  county  seat  was  named  *'Challis" 
for  A.  P.  Challis,  in  1877.  Sixty  people  were  present  at  the 
naming  of  the  town,  three  of  whom  were  women,  Mrs.  Creigh- 
ton,  Evelyn  Conover,  and  Maggie  Holloran,  later  ^Irs. 
Thomas  Jose,  mother  of  the  writer. 

In  1863  Frank  R.  Coffin  and  party  of  Boise  followed  an  old 
Indian  trail  into  the  Stanley  Basin,  but  being  afraid  of  the 
hard  winter  and  Indians,  named  the  place  for  John  Stanley 
and  left.  In  1869  a  man  named  Briner  and  Enos  Watson 
located  rich  placer  mines  in  the  Loon  Creek  district  north  of 
Stanley  and  hundreds  of  miners  worked  there  washing  gold. 
Quartz  mining  was  introduced  in  this  district  about  1875.  In 
1877  Bonanza  City  was  located  on  the  Yankee  Fork  of  the 
Salmon  River,  as  was  Custer  a  little  further  up  the  river.  Bay- 
horse,  located  on  the  Salmon  River,  about  fifteen  miles  up  the 
river  from  Challis  was  first  known  as  Aetna,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  1880.  The  old  town  of  Huston  was  founded  about 
1876  and  was  located  on  the  Lost  River;  later  it  was  moved 
two  miles  u]>  the  river  and  called  ]\Iackay.  Roads  were  built 
between  Muston  and  Challis,  and  Huston  was  a  stopj)ing 
place  on  the  freighter  trail  between  Challis  and  l^dackfoot 
until  the  railroad  came  into  Mackay,  right  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Chilly  and  L)ickey  were  trading  stations  half- 
way between  Challis  and  Huston.  Challis  at  that  time  was 
trading  center  for  Stanley,  B)onanza.  Custer,  Loon  Creek, 
Clayton,  l>ayhorse,  and  the  N'cllow  jacket  Country.  Thomas 
Jose,  father  of  the  writer,  wa.s  one  of  the  freighters  Avho 
l)acked  on  ninlc  backs  machinery  and  su])i)lies  to  the  mines 
long  before  roads  were  built  t(j  make  them  accessible  to  the 
freight  wagons. 

Kuins  of  many  interesting  old  forts,  unnamed,  are  in  Custer 
County,  one  (jf  which  was  near  Challis  and  was  held  b\  three 
WM)men,  l^Lvelyn  ConoN  er.  Maggie  Holloran  and  .Margaret 
Melhoan,  against  the  Indian^,  wliile  tlir  men  were  out  scout- 
ing for  Indians. 

The  nc-w  fast  liighways  through  Custcr  ('(»unt\  f()]K>w 
very  closely  the  old  Indian  trail. 
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MT.  BORAH 

East  of  the  postoffice  known  as  Dickey  this  highest  moun- 
tain in  Idaho  can  be  phiinly  seen  (12,655  ft.)  To  the  southwest 
the  second  hi^rhcst  i)eak,  IMt.  Hyndman  is  visil)le,  elevation 
12078  feet. — Harrin.i,non. 

ARCO 

Butte  County  was  named  for  the  lUittes  that  are  off  in  a 
distance  that  you  can  see  from  the  train  going  from  ]\Iackay 
to  Blackfoot.  Right  at  the  Buttes  in  the  early  days  the  stage 
coach  station  or  junctic:>n  was  located ;  it  was  often  called 
"Root  Hog."  This  was  in  the  year  of  1889.  The  writer 
remembers  her  mother  taking  her  and  her  sister  to  Boston. 
First  traveling  by  stage  coach  to  reach  the  railroad  station, 
stopping  all  night  at  the  so-called  "Root  Hog"  station,  also 
she  remembers  the  stage  driver  making  this  remark :  "We  w-ill 
make  Root  Hog,  or  die."  Later  the  Root  Hog  station  was 
moved  to  what  is  now  called  Arco. 

Arco,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Lost  River.  The 
first  settlers  are  re])orted  to  have  been  fur  traders  and  the 
first  name  of  Lost  River  was  Godin.  so  called  by  these  traders 
in  honor  of  the  first  man  in  charge  of  the  first  party  of  white 
men,  who  traveled  through  the  Lost  River  country.  It  was 
later  named  by  a  company  of  soldiers  when  they  discovered 
what  is  now  called  the  "Sinks"  of  Lost  River.  Just  a  few" 
miles  from  Arco,  is  found  the  Scenic  Wonder  called  the 
"Craters  of  the  Moon." — Adamson. 

BLACKFOOT 

The  territorial  legislature  of  Idaho  in  1885  authorized  a 
bond  issue  of  $20,000  for  establishing  an  insane  asylum  at 
Blackfoot.  Previously  the  insane  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
Oregon  asylum.  In  1886  twenty-six  men  and  ten  women  were 
brought  from  Salem  to  the  Idaho  institution.  This  institution 
owns  2,000  acres  of  land,  a  fourth  of  which  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  has  a  ])lant  whose  estimated  value  is  $180,000  and 
an  endowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land.  Many  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  several  huncbed  ])atients  are  cared  for. — 
H.  L.  "J'alkington. 
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SECTION  EIGHT— HAILEY  SECTION 

Ketchum  to  Shoshone 
Geo.  A.  McLeocl 

KETCHUM 

Is  situated  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Hailey  and  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  branch  railway.  David  Ketchum, 
from  whom  the  town  derives  its  name,  built  a  cabin  there  in 
the  fall  in  1879.  The  town  was  established  in  1880  under 
the  name  of  Leadville.  When  application  was  made  for  a 
postoffice  of  that  name  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  denied  the  application,  hence  the  name  Ketchum. 

HAILEY 
Is  situated  on  the  Wood  River  or  Ketchum  branch  of  the 
Oregon    Short    Line    Railroad,   57   miles   north   of    Shoshone, 
which  is  on  the  main  line.    It  was  founded  in  1881  and  derived 
its  name  from  the  Hon.  John  Hailey. 

As  the  result  of  a  special  election  held  September  12,  1881, 
it  became  the  permanent  county  seat  of  Alturas  County. 
March  5,  1895,  the  counties  of  Alturas  and  Logan  were  abol- 
ished and  the  county  of  Blaine  created.  Haile}'  \\as  fixed  as 
the  count}"  seat  of  Blaine  count}-. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Wood  River  ct)untry  mining  was 
the  principal  industry.  The  ores  extracted  from  the  mines 
were  high  grade  silver  and  lead.  To  mining  has  since  been 
added  agriculture  and  stockraising.  The  Sawtooth  Moun- 
tains provide  a  good  summer  range  for  sheep.  In  the  eighties 
there  was  a  district  known  as  the  Gold  Belt.  It  was  situated 
about  15  miles  southwest  of  Hailey.  considerable  gold  was 
taken  from  this  camp.  There  was  a  little  town  called  Doni- 
phan but  now  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 

About  seven  miles  west  of  Hailey  was  the  flourishing 
mining  camp  of  Bullion. 

BELLEVUE 

Is  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Hailey,  was 
founded  in  1880.  At  lU-llevue's  back  door — l>roadford,  are 
Minnie  Moore,  Queen  of  the  Hills,  and  other  mines  which 
have  yielded  millions  of  dollars.  Bellevue  was  the  county  seat 
of  Logan  County  for  more  than  four  years.  With  the  County 
Seat  of  Alturas  County  at  Jlailey  there  were  two  county  seats 
within  fi\e  miles  of  each  other.  When  Logan  Count}'  ^vas 
abolished    lU'llevue  ceased   to  be  a  counts-  seat. 
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GANNETT 

Is  a  small  town  situate  about  ei^ht  miles  south  of  Belle- 
vue.  It  was  established  in  1916.  It  derives  its  name  from  Lewis 
E.  Gannett,  who  owned  the  townsite. 

PICA  BO 

Small  town  situated  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Bellevue. 
llie  branch  railroad  runs  through  all  the  foregoing  towns. 

CAREY 

A  town  situated  al)out  eight  miles  east  of  Picabo,  which 
is  its  nearest  railroad  point,  was  established  in  1880. 

SHOSHONE 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  reached  Shoshone  in  1883,  making  it 
a  supply  point  for  Wood  River  Country.  Shoshone  Ice  Caves 
— twenty  miles  north.  Edge  of  one  of  the  most  recent  lava 
flows  in  United  States.  Strange,  grotesque  formations  of  lava 
cover  the  desert  northerly.  Notched  Butte — early  day  land 
mark  for  Indians  and  whites — three  miles  south. — Mrs.  John 
E.  Hayes. 
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SECTION  NINE— LEMHI  SECTION 

Salmon  to  North  Fork 
By  Philip  Rand 

SALMON 

Salmon,  County  Seat  of  Lemhi  County,  is  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  as  well  as  on  that  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parker. 
Much  of  the  Captain  Bonneville  Rocky  Mountain  history  cen- 
ters here.  The  Salmon  country  noted  once  for  its  herds  of  buf- 
falo and  game  brought  in  such  explorers  as  Alexander  Ross. 
Kit  Carson,  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  W.  A.  Ferris  and  others. 

After  the  great  gold  discovery  on  Leesburg  Mountain  in 
1866  Salmon  became  a  trading  center  for  the  mining  industry. 

BOXXEVILLE'S  FORT 
Four  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Salmon  on  U.  S.  High- 
way 93.  Captain  B.  F.  Bonneville  on  September  19,  1832,  com- 
ing from  Pierre's  Hole,  entered  Lemhi  County  by  way  of 
Idaho  State  Highway  28.  He  proceeded  a  few  miles  north  of 
Salmon  where  he  erected  a  temporary  winter  fort  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Salmon  River.  A  spring  marks  the  site  of  his 
encampment.  Here  he  hunted  and  trapped  until  mid-winter. 
(Bonneville's  itinerary  in  Lemhi  is  being  mapped  and  marked 
and  a  monument  will  l)e  erected  in  1935.) 

NORTH  FORK 

Twenty-two  miles  north  of  Salmon  at  confluence  of  the 
North  Fork  and  Salmon  Rivers  on  U.  S.  Highway  93.  Here 
a  beautiful  monument  marks  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex])edition. 
The  monument  is  erected  in  honor  of  Toby,  the  Shoshone 
Indian  guide  who  after  the  ])arty  was  turned  back  in  their 
attemj)t  to  follow  down  the  Salmon  River  to  the  Columbia, 
conducted  the  ex])editi()n  safely  U])  the  nearly  im])assal)le 
North  Fork  on  and  over  the  mountains  into  the  l)itter  Root 
Valley  of  Montana. 

On  this  monument  a  bronze  tablet  gives  the  names  of  all 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  who  crossed  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. Two  other  tablets  on  C  S.  Highway  93,  one  at  Hall 
Creek  and  one  near  l\vin  Creek  Forest  ])ublic  camping 
grounds,  mark  the  Lewis  and  Clark  route  U])  the  North  I^'^ork. 
This  was  also  the  route  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  took  on  his 
journey  west. 

TEXDOV 

Twenty  miles  southeast  of  Salmon  on  Idaho  State  High' 
way  28.  A  beautiful  sandstone  monument  is  erected  here  to 
Chief  Tend(jy,  the  Shoshone  Indian  who  ever  befriended  the 
whites  during  the   Indian  uprisings. 
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FORT  LEIMHI 
Near  Tendoy  on  Idaho  State  Hio^hway  28.  This  fort  was 
built  1)y  the  ]\lormons  in  June,  1855,  marking  the  first  white 
settlement  in  Lemhi  County.  Here  the  Mormons  constructed 
the  first  irrigation  works  in  what  is  now  Idaho.  The  mud 
walls  of  the  old  fort  are  still  standing.  In  1858  the  Mormons 
were  driven  out  of  the  valley   by  the   Bannock   Indians. 

SACAJAWEA  PARK 

Marks  the  exact  spot  where  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805 
crossed  the  Continental  Divide  and  first  beheld  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  on  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  Montana-Idaho  boundary  line  reached  by  a 
wagon  road — the  old  stage  coach  road — running  from  Arm- 
stead,  ]\Iontana  to  Tendoy,  Idaho.  A  monument  is  placed 
here  by  Montana  and  Idaho  historical  societies  in  honor  of 
Sacajawea  who  led  Lewis  and  Clark  into  the  Salmon  country. 


Salmon  to  Seventeen  Mile 

Seventeen  ]\lile,  a  wooded  park  seventeen  miles  east  of 
Salmon  on  Idaho  State  Highway  2S. 

This  is  the  spot  where  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
made  its  first  camp  on  the  Pacific  watershed  in  August, 
1805.  At  this  ])lace  Captain  Lewis  traded  for  horses  with 
Cameahwait,  Chief  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  inhabiting  Lemhi 
County. 

In  August,  19v30,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Idaho  Pio- 
neers marked  this  spot  with  a  monument  of  native  granite  in 
the  rough,  bearing  a  bronze  tablet  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
historic  features  of  this  famous  camp  on  the  old  Lewis  and 
Clark  trail. 


Salmon  to  Leesburg 

Leesburg,  fifteen  miles  !)}•  mountain  road  west  of  Sal- 
mon. A  good  auto  forest  road  has  just  been  built  to  this  old 
historic  camj).  A  gold  rush  was  made  here  in  1866.  This 
old  placer  camj)  vielded  over  $16,000,000.  It  once  had  a  popu- 
lation of  7000. 
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SECTION  TEN— NORTHERN  SECTION 

North  and  South  Highway — 'Conner's  Ferry  to  Lewiston 

By  H.  L.  Talkington 
As  one  approaches  Bonner's  Ferry,  he  will  see  on  the 
north,  Pine  Island,  a  pine  clad  promontory,  where  Father 
]^e  Smet  met  the  Kootenai  Indians  in  1844,  and  again  two 
years  later.  A  short  distance  from  here  is  a  (|ueer  old  Cath- 
olic Church  established  in  very  early  days.  In  this  town 
was  established  one  of  the  first  large  saw  mills  in  the  state 
in  1903.  This  mill  cuts  120,000  feet  in  eight  hours,  and  50,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  year. 

SANDPOINT 

Near  this  town  is  the  old  Thompson  trading  post,  estab- 
lished in  1809;  perhaps  the  first  within  the  present  State  of 
Idaho.  Here,  too,  was  operated  the  first  Weyerhaeuser  mill 
in  the  Inland  Empire.  The  capacity  is  200,000  feet,  with  an 
eight-hour  shift,  and  100,000,000  feet  for  the  year.  This  town 
has  another  point  of  interest  in  the  longest  bridge  within 
the  i)resent  state.  It  is  reported  that  at  the  head  of  Vq\\(\ 
Oreille  lake  where  the  towai  is  located,  the  Montana  Indians 
used  to  meet  those  from  Idaho  and  exchange  buffalo  meat 
for  fish. 

COEUR  D'ALENE 

This  quaint  little  town  is  located  on  a  beautiful  lake  of 
the  same  name  and  is  noted  for  three  or  four  things — a  sum- 
mer resort,  l^eing  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Sherman,  and  an- 
other Weyerhaeuser  mill,  which  has  a  ca])acity  of  120,000 
feet  for  an  eight-hour  shift,  and  60,000,000  feet  for  the  year. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  CAX^'OX 
This  can\'on  is  east  from  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  is  so  named 
from  the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  held  within  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Captain  Mullen,  who  built  the  first  highway 
in  the  Northwest,  and  his  grou])  of  men  were  cam])e(l  here 
on  July  4.  1861,  and  staged  a  celebration  which  greatly  sur- 
prised the  Indians,  who  thought  that  the  white  men  had  gone 
crazv. 

ill'A'iUkWS  IWKK 
Farther  on  is   lleyburn's  Park,  named  in  honor  of   Idaho's 
late  senator  by  that  name.    It  is  a  resort   of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. 

ST.  MAKII':S 
This  town  gets  its  name   from   the  mission   established   by 
Father    l)e   Smet    at   a    very    early   date.    It    is   also   a   saw    mill 
town. 
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POTLATCH 
This  saw  mill  town  is  unique  in  that  the  lumber  company 
owns  the  bank,  the  store,  the  hotel,  the  school,  the  railroad, 
and  in  brief  everything.  At  one  time  the  mill  had  a  capacity 
of  300,000  feet  per  day,  and  125,000,000  feet  per  year,  and  is 
located  near  one  of  the  largest  belts  of  white  pine  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  started  in  1905. 

MOSCOW 

This  is  the  home  of  the  state  university,  of  ex-Congress- 
man French,  and  of  the  late  Governor  ]\IcConnell,  father-in- 
law  of  Senator  Borah. 

It  got  its  name  from  an  old  Russian  who  took  up  a  home- 
stead there  in  early  days.  At  one  time,  because  farmers  used 
to  drive  their  hogs  to  that  section  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  camas  fields,  the  town  was  called  Hogum.  The  late 
Father  Cataldo  gave  this  as  one  of  three  names  the  town  had 
at  different  times. 

GEXESFE 

This  town  is  located  in  the  great  grain  section  and  w^as 
named  in  honor  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name  in  Xew  York 
State,  which  received  its  name  from  a  resident  in  that  valley 

LEWISTON 
This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  state  and  the  seat  of  the  ter- 
ritorial capital  at  one  time.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Lewiston 
State  Normal  and  the  location  of  the  last  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
mills,  having  a  capacity  of  350,000  feet  per  day  and  150,000,- 
000  feet  per  year.  Lewiston  has  always  been  a  commercial 
center,  first  for  the  early  miners,  and  later  for  the  four  or 
five  counties  in  the  Clearwater  basin.  It  has  five  railroads,  a 
population  of  10,000,  and  many  highways,  good  schools  and 
churches  and  manv  service  clubs. 


Sandpoint,  Idaho,  to  the  Montana  Line 
Birdie  Ream 

HOPE 
On  the  westbound  trip  the  first  view  of  the  beautiful  Lake 
Pend  Oreille  is  obtained  in  the  region  of  Hope.  The  moun- 
tainside here  is  very  steep  and  the  town  seems  to  hang  upon 
it.  Some  streets  are  300  feet  a]:)Ove  others.  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  is  an  expansion  of  the  Clarksfork  River,  and  is  55 
miles  long  by  two  to  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
inland  fresh  water  lakes  of  the  United  States  and  has  a  shore 
line  562  miles  long. 
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David  Thompson,  the  explorer,  built  the  first  cabin  in 
Idaho  and  a  fur  company  post  on  the  lake  in  1809. 

In  crossing  the  Montana-Idaho  state  line  the  railway 
enters  the  vicinity  of  the  Pend  Oreille  National  Forest  which 
borders  Lake  Pend  Oreille  on  the  northeast. 

INDIAN  MEADOWS 

About  five  miles  east  of  Hope  lie  the  Indian  Meadows 
flood  plains  for  the  lake  in  the  spring.  These  velvety  lands, 
when  viewed  from  the  highway,  are  bordered  with  willows 
and  cottonwoods  in  patterns  artistic  and  pleasing.  Here  the 
Indians  come  each  summer  hunting  season ;  their  white 
tepees  shine  out  against  the  background  of  willows,  the  lake, 
and  the  great  blue  hills  in  the  distance.  It  is  an  unbelievabl}- 
lovely  natural  i)ark  with  great  sand\'  beaches,  and  millions 
of  flowers. 

CLARKSFORK 

Clarksfork  is  fast  becoming  the  headquarters  for  the  min- 
ing districts  of  this  region.  It  lies  by  the  Clarksfork  River 
and  against  the  mountains  in  a  little  valley  filled  with  dozens 
of  excellent  fishing  streams.  From  here  one  gets  an  excellent 
view  of  Scotchman's  Peak. 

CABINET  GORGE 
Cabinet  Gorge  is  about  one-fourth  mile  in  length  and  has 
perpendicular  cliffs  rising  several  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  In 
the  spring  these  cliffs  are  alive  with  flowers.  Ilirough  this 
narrow  gorge  the  whole  river  is  i)ushed  until  it  becomes  a 
boiling  mass,  filled  with  whirl]jools  and  cross  currents.  Logs 
or  refuse  once  drifting  into  this  inferno  are  chewed  to  bits  in  a 
few  moments.  Sometimes  great  logs  are  sucked  down  into 
the  vortex  of  some  great  whirlpool  and  literall\-  catapulted 
back  out  into  space  after  being  out  of  sight  for  several 
minutes.  All  the  country  adjoining  the  gorge  is  rough,  well 
wooded,  filled  with  countless  streams,  and  generally  beautiful. 


Moscow  to  Elk  Rirer 
\\\  II.    L.  1\'ilkingl()n 

'l^ROV 

This  town  came  into  existence  when  the  Xorthern  Taeilic 
raib-oad  was  built  in  IS'K).  It  was  first  known  as  X'olbner  alter 
[.    r.    X'olhner  of   I  .e\\  istou. 

Two  or  three  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  change  of  name. 
C>)ne  was  that  it  was  hard  to  pronounce  by  the  Scandinavians 
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who  were  lai\£^ely  settled  there,  another  was  that  the  town's 
people  got  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Vollmer  over  his 
failure  to  establish  a  branch  bank  there.  The  name  was  first 
changed  to  Romeo,  but  through  some  error  in  the  publication 
of  notice  this  failed,  then  the  present  name  was  given. 

Troy  is  an  important  shipping  town  for  grain,  hay,  tim- 
ber and  clay  products.  In  the  da}'s  of  the  timber  craze,  it  was 
the  starting  point. 

DEARY 

The  great  saw  mill  of  the  old  Potlatch  timber  company 
began  operation  at  Potlatch  in  1905,  and  Deary  was  one  of 
its  principal  logging  camps.  William  Deary  was  manager  of 
the  company  and  the  town  was  named  in  his  honor. 

The  town  is  no  longer  noted  for  its  logging  industry,  but 
rather  for  its  rich  farm  lands. 

BOVILL 

The  excitement  of  the  location  of  timber  claims  on  the 
North  Fork  and  tributaries  of  the  Saint  Maries  began  about 
1903  and  continued  for  some  years. 

An  Englishman  and  his  wife  made  Bovill  headquarters 
for  outfitting  those  who  wanted  to  locate  timber  claims. 

The  town  has  continued  and  gained,  and  at  present  has  a 
good  school,  churches  and  business. 

ELK  RIVER 

This  is  a  mill  town  and  was  established  in  1909.  The  town 
is  the  old  Trumbell  homestead,  and  is  the  terminal  of  the 
Chicago.  Alilwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad,  which 
reached  there  in  1909-10  and  is  an  eastern  loop  of  the  North 
and  South  Highway. 

The  town  gets  its  name  from  that  of  the  river  on  which 
it  is  located,  which  was  so  designated  because  of  the  numer- 
ous elk  found  near  there. 

The  company  constructed  many  homes  when  it  established 
the  town  and  sold  them  to  its  employes. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  town  are  lumbering,  min- 
ing (on  a  small  scale)  and  cattle  raising.  Sheep  are  grazed 
extensively  in  the  surrounding  meadows  during  the  summer. 


Spalding  to  Pierce 
By   H.   P.  Talkington 

SPALDING 
Here  Spalding  brought  his  young  wife  in  18v36  and  estab- 
lished the  first   mission,  first   school,   first   church,  first  grist 
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and  saw  mill,  first  garden,  first  orchard,  and  brought  the  first 
livestock  to  Idaho.  The  two  piles  of  stone  on  the  right  at  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge  indicate  the  chimneys  to  his  log  house. 

The  A\'hitman  massacre  in  1847  put  an  end  to  missions  in 
the  Inland  Empire  for  many  years.  The  Spaldings  along  with 
other  missionaries  went  to  the  Willamette  Valley.  Here  Mrs. 
Spalding  died  and  Mr.  Spalding  returned  to  the  Xez  Perces 
in  the  early  seventies  and  resumed  his  work  but  he  lived  only 
a  short  time.  He  w-as  buried  on  the  mission  grounds  and  a 
few  years  ago,  the  remains  of  his  wife  were  placed  by    his  side. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  observance  of 
the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  this  mis- 
sion, in  1936. 

ARROW 

The  first  tcAvn  encountered  after  leaving  Spalding  is  Ar- 
row, so  named  because  of  the  number  of  arrows  found  here  by 
the  builders  of  the  railroad.  Here,  too,  branches  off  the  rail- 
road and  the  highway  going  toward  Stites. 

MYRTLE 

Myrtle  is  located  just  across  the  1)ridge  crossing  the  Clear- 
water and  at  one  time  one  of  the  rural  centers  of  the  Normal 
was  conducted  there. 

PECK 
This   village   Ijeing   off   the    railroad   did   not   profit   by   its 
construction,  but  is  near  the   bridge  across   the   river  where 
warehouses  are  located. 

OROFINO 

Besides  l)eing  the  County  Seat,  Orofino  has  several  his- 
torical associations.  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their  historical  jour- 
ney cached  many  things  just  below  the  town,  the  site  be- 
ing marked  by  a  monument  near  the  highway.  They  also 
built  their  canoes  here,  stumps  from  which  the  trees  were 
taken  were  standing  until  a  few  }ears  ago  and  their  site  has 
been  marked. 

The  town  is  a  pr().si)er()Us  Count}-  Seat,  and  is  the  gate- 
way to  the  Clearwater  timber  and  is  located  at  the  junction 
of  Orofino  Creek  and  Clearwater  River,  the  name  signifies 
flour  gold.  This,  too,  is  the  location  of  the  North  Idaho 
Insane  Asylum. 

GREER 

At  thi>  ])oint  in  the  early  gold  mining  days  was  located 
a  ferry  and  it  is  where  the  highway  starts  U])  the  hill  on  one 
side   U)    \\'eip])e   and    the   other   to    Xe/perce. 
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WIEPPE 

Weippe  in  the  early  days  was  a  famous  camas  field.  Here 
Lewis  and  Clark  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  Nezperce  In- 
dian, and  here  General  Howard  camped  in  his  pursuit  of  some 
Indians  in  the  Nez])erce  war.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
known  chiefly  as  a  luml)er  town,  and  its  prosperity  dependent 
upon  the  lumber  market. 

PIERCE 
This  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  place  in  Idaho 
where  gold  was  discovered.      It  is  the  oldest  county  seat  in 
the  state.     The  old  court  house  is  still  standing,  when  built 
\vas  in  Shoshone  county. 

While  ftn"  some  years  timber  was  its  chief  resource,  during 
the  last  few  years  mining  has  come  l~)ack  and  there  has  been 
great  activity  along  this  line. 

While  this  city  may  be  termed  the  end  of  the  highway 
yet  there  are  many  forest  reserve  roads  leading  out  of  town. 


Lewiston  to  JVeiser 
H.  L.  Talkington 

LAPWAI 

Location  of  present  Indian  Agency  for  the  Nez  Perces, 
which  has  the  finest  sanitarium  in  the  Northwest,  also  the 
home  for  many  years  of  the  noted  missionaries,  the  McBeth 
sisters  and  the  Crawford  sisters. 

CRAIG  HOMESTEAD 
Is  now  known  as  the  Thiessen  Stock  Farm,  the  site  of  the 
first  homestead  in  the  state,  Craig  taking  a  donation  claim  of 
640  acres. 

WIXXHESTER  HILL 
From  the  top  of  which  may  be  viewed  more  growing  grain 
than  from  any  other  point  in  the  Northwest. 

WINCHESTER 

A  modern  sawmill  town  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Prairie,  which  joins  Camas  Prairie,  a  great  grain  growing 
section  of  north  Idaho. 

COTTONWOOD 

A  few  miles  north  of  Cottonwood  is  a  monument,  not 
exactly  on  the  highwa}  ,  marking  the  spot  where  the  brave 
Bill  l^V)ster  lost  his  life  in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  War;  while 
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a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  town  is  another  monument  mark- 
ing the  site  where  several  citizens  were  surrounded  by  the 
Indians  and  killed. 

GRANGEVILLE 
This  is  the  leading  town  of  Camas  Prairie.  South  from 
Grangeville,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  road,  is  Tolo  Lake,  named 
in  honor  of  the  Xez  Perce  woman  who  did  so  much  in  the 
saving  of  white  people  on  Salmon  River  during  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  War,  having  at  great  risk  of  her  own  life  notified  them 
in  time  for  their  escape. 

WHITE  BIRD  HILL 

This  is  the  last  of  the  three  noted  hills  on  the  North  and 
South  Highway.  From  the  top  of  it  a  great  expanse  of  the 
interior  of  North  Idaho  may  be  seen.  At  the  foot  of  it 
occurred  the  first  great  battle  in  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  War. 
the  site  is  now  marked  b}'  a  monument. 

FREEDOM  OR  SLATE  CREEK 
Two  facts  of  historical  interest  stand  out  in  connection 
with  this  name.  One  is  that  it  was  named  for  Josh  Freedom, 
one,  if  not  the  last,  survivor  of  the  territorial  Democratic  con- 
vention held  at  Packer  John's  cabin ;  the  other  is  that  it  is 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  Florence,  one  of  the  richest  gold 
mines  in  the  early  history  of  Idaho. 

FOSKETT  MONUMENT 
Here  a  noted  doctor  for  many  years  located  at  Whitebird, 
and  physician  of  all  that  Salmon  River  country  lost  his  life 
when  his  car  ran  into  the  rixer.  The  probability  is  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  his  dozing  on  his  return  from  a  long 
night  trip. 

RIGGiXS 

This  is  named  fc)r  a  man  who  for  several  years  had  charge 

of  some  hot  s])rings  a  few  miles  up  the  river.      He  was  also 

the  first  postmaster  of  the  town   which  is  located  where  the 

Little  Salmon  empties  into  the  larger  rixer  of  the  same  name. 

N1A\'  M1':.\D()\\S 
Two  facts  of  historic  interest  are  connected  with  this 
place.  Some  four  or  fi\c'  miles  out,  on  the  road  io  Payette 
Lakes,  is  located  Packer  John's  cabin.  1'his  is  the  only  build- 
ing in  the  state  taken  charge  of  by  the  state  for  preservation 
A  few  miles  farther  along  the  road  is  Payette  I.ake.  a  noted 
summer  resort   for  ])eo])le  in  central    Idaho. 
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TAMARACK  AND  STARKEY 
The  former  is  doubtless  named  from  timber  near  it,  while 
the  latter  is  probably  the  name  of  an  early  settler. 

COUNCIL 

» 

This  was  for  a  long  time  the  meeting  place  of  the  Indians 
from  northern  Idahc^  with  those  from  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

MESA 

Is  the  location  of  the  largest  orchard  within  the  state,  if 
not  in  the  entire  Northwest. 

WEISER 

Here  is  the  place  where  the  North  and  South  flighw^ay 
intersects  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  in  a  sense  may  be  considered 
its  terminal.  W'eiser  is  located  on  the  western  line  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  County  Seat  of  Washington  County,  popu- 
lation 2,724.  The  city  was  named  for  Jacob  Weiser,  a  trapper 
of  1818.  The  country  is  adapted  to  general  farming,  fruit 
growing  and  dairying.  With  the  completion  of  the  great 
Owyhee  Government  project  just  across  the  river  from 
Weiser,  thousands  of  additional  acres  will  be  under  irrigation. 

It  is  a  city  of  good  homes,  an  accredited  high  school,  grade 
schools,  churches  and  the  Intermountain  Institute. 


Craigmont  to  Stites 
II.  L.  Talkington 

NEZPERCE 

Nezperce  is  the  first  town  reached  on  the  road  and  the 
county  seat  of  Lewis  county.  The  town  was  started  when  the 
Nezperce  reservation  was  thrown  open  for  settlement  in  1895. 

A  site  for  a  town  was  obtained  from  the  national  govern- 
ment, then  plotted  and  building  lots  were  drawn  up.  In  1893 
the  town  was  incorporated,  then  the  Camas  Prairie  railroad 
was  built,  it  did  not  come  nearer  than  14  miles  of  the  town, 
but  later  a  branch  line  financed  !)}•  the  citizens  and  promoted 
by  Z.  A.  Johnson,  was  l)uilt  to  connect  with  the  Camas  Prairie 
road. 

KAMIAH 

Kamiah  was  long  a  favorite  cam])ing  spot  of  the  Indians, 
is  located  in  a  beautiful  vallew 

Here  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  return  camped  for  a  time 
and  here  was  earl\-  located  a  mission,  later  taken  over  by  the 
McReth  sisters. 
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The  old  church  and  the  home  of  the  missionary  may  be 
seen  just  after  crossing  the  bridge. 

KOOSKIA 
Kooskia  is  located  a  few  miles  on  tip  the  river  from  Kam- 
iah,  and  was  the  home  for  many  years  of  Major  Fenn,  well 
known  in  the  early  history  of  this  section.  It  has  also  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  forest  officials  of  the  Selway  Forest. 
At  this  point  the  main  highway  leaves  the  river  and  leads  up 
to  Lowell  at  the  junction  of  the  Locksa  and  Selway  rivers. 

STITES 

Stites  is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  the 
Clearwater  branch.  The  stages  from  Grangeville  formerly 
met  all  trains  at  the  place. 

HARPSTER 

Harpster,  located  a  few  miles  above  Stites,  is  a  place  of 
much  historical  interest.  It  is  the  starting  of  the  old  Nez  Perce 
trail,  and  in  mining  days  and  for  many  years  thereafter  the 
mines  of  Elk  City  were  reached  from  this  point.  The  road 
led  by  the  town  of  Clearwater.  Mountain  House  and  New- 
some  and  on  to  Elk  City.  When  the  road  is  completed  will 
be  on  the  highway  from  that  cit\-  to  Lcwiston. 


Grangeville  to  Elk.  City 
11.  L.  Talkington 

MOUNT  I  DA no 

This  was  the  first  town  on  Camas  Prairie  and  here  was 
erected  the  first  commercial  substation  to  suj^ply  the  mines  of 
the  vSalmon  Ixixcr  region.  The  first  Rei)ul)lican  C(^nvention 
in  Idaho  'i'erritory  was  held  lieie  and  Mount  Idaho  was  the 
county  seat  of  Idaho  County  for  many  years. 

SOCTIl  FOKK   I',R1':.\KS 

(Jne  is  now  in  \ie\v  of  the  majestic  south  fork  of  the  Clear- 
water ri\er.     The  road  is  safe,  and  scenery  most  beautiful. 

socTif  \'()\<K  r.Rinci'. 

The  C  learwater  high\\a\  down  the  rixcr  to  ."^tites.  Kooskia 
and  Kamiah  is  intersected  at  this  i)oint.  When  it  and  the 
Kamiah-Cireer  link  are  eompletecl  there  will  be  an  all-water 
grade  from  I'.lk  City  to  Pewiston. 
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GOLDEN 
A    coniparati\cly    new    mining   camp.      Near   here    is    the 
famous  Lone  Pine  mine  owned  by  F.  O.  and  S.  O.  Miller  of 
Lewiston,  one  of  the  largest  gold  i)roducers  in  the  state. 

FALL  CREEK 

Another  new  mining  community. 

ELK  CITY 

Prospectors  following  the  old  Xez  Perce  trail  discovered 
placer  gold  near  here  in  1861  and  Elk  City  was  located  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  beautiful  mountain  valley  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  The  current  revival  in  gold  mining  is  said  to 
have  brought  a  larger  population  into  the  Elk  City  district 
than  even  during  the  "rush"  of  the  '60's. 

Elk  City  is  the  trading  center  for  the  Orogrande,  Dixie. 
Xewsome  and  other  adjacent  mining  districts.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  part  of  Xez  Perce  county  when  the  boundaries  of  this 
countv  extended  eastward  to  the  Alontana  line. 


Neiv  ^Meadows  to  Horseshoe  '-Bend 
H.    L.  Talkington 

This  road  is  sometimes  the  "Boise  Cutoff"  from  north 
Idaho  and  saves  many  miles. 

PAYETTE  LAKES 

"These  lakes  are  the  prinicipal  feeders  of  Payette  River, 
and  situated  in  \^alley  County.  They  form  a  beautiful  body 
of  water,  of  light  blue  shade,  enabling  a  person  to  see  to  a 
great  de])th.  The  two  lakes  are  eight  to  nine  miles  in  length, 
varying  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width,  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  forest  of  pine  timber. 

''Around  these  lakes  arc  fine  views  of  grand  scenery.  The 
outlet  of  the  lakes  is  through  a  canyon  for  many  miles,  and 
most  of  the  way  rapids  to  where  the  north  fork  and  south 
fork  of  the  rivers  form  a  junction,  a  distance  of  100  miles 
below  Payette  Lakes,  and  sixteen  miles  above  Horseshoe 
Bend.  Some  twelve  miles  down  the  canyon  the  water  seems 
most  furious,  rushing  in  a  foaming  current  over  boulders  for 
miles,  throwing  water  in  form  of  spray  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
forming  a  scene  of  grandeur.  These  lakes  are  becoming 
favorite  summer  resorts  for  people  of  Boise  and  Idaho  cities." 
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McCALL 

Located  on  Payette  Lakes,  named  for  one  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  lake.  Has  a  population  of  615.  Principal 
industry  lumbering.  Lying  as  it  does  upon  the  beautiful 
Payette  Lake  with  its  fine  l^eaches  makes  it  a  desirable  sum- 
mer resort.  The  lake  has  a  shore  line  of  about  forty  miles 
and  has  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  Elevation  5,000 
feet.  Payette  River  is  its  outlet.  It  is  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  can  be  reached  by  the  North  and  South  Highway 
and  by  the  Cascade-Boise  Highway. — A.  E.  Fouch. 

CASCADE 
This  is  the  count}'  seat  and  the  largest  town  in  the  county. 

HORSESHOE  BEND 
From  this  point  two  roads  branch  off,  one  leading  to  Em- 
mett  and  the  other  to  Jjoise  Basin  while  the  main  road  leads 
on  to  Boise. 
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NECROLOGY 

HAYS,  SAMUEL  H. 
Died  in  Boise  November  17,  1934.  Age  70.  Mr.  Hays  was 
the  son  of  James  B.  Havs,  who  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Idaho,  from  1885  to  1887.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hays 
was  a  resident  of  Idaho  50  years.  During  40  years  of  this 
time  he  was  active  in  legal  and  civic  affairs.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1890,  and  in  1898  was  elected  Attorney 
General,  serving  under  Governor  Steunenberg  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  riots.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Idaho  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and 
served  as  its  president  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
In  1916  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boise,  during  which  time  he 
gave  special  attention  to  library  work,  emphasizing  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  Northwest  history.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  everything  for  the  betterment  of  civic  and  state 
affairs. 

Survived  bv  wife  and  five  children. 


WOOD,  COL.  MARSHALL  W. 

Died  in  Boise  August  5,  1933.  Age  87.  Col.  Wood  enlisted 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  served  until 
its  close,  after  which  he  entered  Rush  Medical  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1873.  In  1875  he  was  commissioned  as  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  the 
Indian  campaigns  of  1876  to  1890,  and  later  was  chief  surgeon 
of  Gen.  Shafter's  division  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  was  again  called  into  active  service  during  the  World 
War,  1916-1919,  as  medical  examiner  of  physicians  entering 
the;  service,  thus  making  a  record  of  service  in  three  wars 
besides  his  Indian  campaigns. 

Col.  Wood  was  much  interested  in  civic.  i)atriotic  and 
fraternal  organizations,  having  written  and  ])ublished  a  his- 
tory on  the  ad\anccd  degrees  in  Masonrw  Since  retiring  he 
had  made  his  home  in  I>oise. 

He  is  survived  b\-  four  children. 


Adair,  Dr.  W.  A.  Born  December  18,  1H58,  in  Red  Oaks,  Iowa.  Died  September 
24,  1933  at  Moscow,  Idaho.  Locate<l  in  Idaho  1894;  came  from  a  lon^  line  of 
medical   men.      Four  tlau^'hters  survive  him. 

AuAMS,  C  GARnNF.R.  Hom  January  31,  1858.  Died  September  29,  1933.  at  Hoisc 
Came  to  the  Wood  River  country  by  mule  team  in  1880.  Wife  and  three  children 
survive. 

Adams,  John.  Died  April  23,  1934,  at  Oakley,  age  76.  Pioneer  of  Oakley,  and  \ice- 
I'resident  of   Sevtnty-Nincrs'   .Society.      Wife  and   six  children  survive. 

Akton,  Mrs.  Alick  A.  Born  November  l.S,  1852.  Die<l  January  28,  1934.  Resided 
in    Boise    47    years.       Is    survivc<l    l»y    thrte   ihildrni. 
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Albrkthskx.  Maktix  Born  February  16,  1860.  Died  March  13,  1934.  Lived  in  Idaho 
nearly  50  years.  Representative  from  Jilaine  County  1915-17;  was  state  senator 
in    19J3.      Wife  and   four   children   survive. 

Alden,  Herbert  Adna.  Born  August  14.  1849.  Died  April  29,  1933,  in  Boise. 
Distantly  related  to  John  Alden  of  American  history.      Three  sons  survive. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Mariah.  Born  July  23,  1868.  Died  September  3,  1933,  at  American 
Falls.      Came   to   Power   County    53    years    ago.      Six  children    survive. 

Anderson,  Andrew  B.  Born  1843.  Died  August  4.  1933,  in  California.  Moved  to 
Idaho  in  1869,  and  lived  at  Payette  and  Weiser  until  four  years  ago;  was  a 
member  of  territorial  legislature  from  Boise  County  in  the  '70's.  Survived  by 
two  children. 

Anderson,  R.  J.  Died  August  1,  1933,  at  T.ewiston,  where  he  had  lived  15  years;  age 
of  76  years.  Coming  there  from  Weippe  where  he  lived  38  years.  Elected  to 
legislature    1904-1908.      Wife  and  four  children   survive. 

Arnot,  J.  R.  Born  November  7.  1847.  Died  August  12,  1933  at  Nampa,  Idaho.  Lived 
in  Troy,  Idaho  42  years.     Five  children  survive. 

AsHTON,  Edgar  L.  Died  April  18.  1934  at  the  age  of  61.  Was  ]\Iayor  of  Twin  Falls 
at  one  time  and  had  been  Superintendent  of  the   Methodist   Sunday   School  25  years. 

AuSTEON,  W.  H.  Born  February  7.  1833.  Died  August  13.  1934,  age  100  years. 
Came  to  Idaho  in  1866.  and  was  a  pioneer  of  Bruneau.  Was  a  L^nion  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War  and  a  scout  under  General   Howard;  and   Idaho's  oldest   ^lason. 

AvELiXE,  Prosper.  Born  January  15.  1862.  Died  March  31.  1934.  Lived  in  Boise 
50  years  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  public  service.  W'as  a  Councilman  eight 
years,  Commissioner,   four   years.      Leaves   wife  and  two   children. 

Babb,  James  E.  Born  January  11.  1864.  Died  May  27.  1934  at  Lewiston.  Was  a 
prominent  northern  Idaho  attorney  as  well  as  a  lecturer,  writer  and  political  leader. 
Was  president  of    Idaho   Bar  Association,    1901-1909.      Survived  by   widow   and  son. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Harriet.  Born  January  28.  1853.  Died  January  7,  1934.  Mrs.  Bailey 
located  in  Oakley  in  1880.  where  she  has  since  lived.  Is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  three  children. 

Barber,  Ira  E.  Died  September  3,  1934  at  Boise,  age  73  years.  Prominent  lawyer; 
practiced  in  Boise  32  years.      Wife  and  three  children  survive. 

Barrett,  James  F.  Born  September  12,  1866.  Died  in  September.  1934.  in  California. 
Mr.  Barrett  settled  in  Idaho  in  the  1880's  and  moved  to  Emmett  in  1888.  Wife 
and  four  children  survive. 

Barton,  Eli  A.  Died  in  Boise.  February  8.  1934.  Age  86.  Was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  and  had  lived  in   Boise  45   years.      Survived  by  two  daughters. 

Bayhouse.  George.  Born  July  24,  1856.  Died  September  19,  1934.  at  Boise.  Came 
to  Boise  in  1867.  Was  a  partner  in  the  Bayhouse  Floral  Company  for  26  years. 
Four  brothers  and  two  sisters  survive. 

Beal,  Frank  E.  Born  January  29,  1855.  Died  August  12.  1933.  Came  to  Boise  in 
the   '80's. 

Beamer,  Hobart  C.  Born  August  'i0,  1874.  Died  January  31.  1933,  at  Hailey.  where 
he  had  lived  48  years.     Wife  and  three  children  survive. 

BEAUM9NT,  Mrs.  Alice.  Born  June  16,  1876.  Died  April  23.  1933.  Resident  of 
Boise  for  40   years.      Survived  by  husband  and  one  son. 

Bell,  W.  F.  Born  October  2,  1858.  Died  September  20.  1934.  at  Rupert.  Idaho,  age 
76   years.      Pioneer  resident   of    Hagerman  and   Rupert.      vSurvived  by  ten  children. 

Bemis,  Polly.  Chinese  woman,  died  at  Grangeville.  November  6.  1933.  It  is  said  she 
came  to  Salmon  River  country  in  early  '70's  as  a  slave  girl.  Married  Charles 
Bemis,  and  lived  in  this  locality  for  60  years. 

Bilderback.  Mrs.  Hattie.  Whose  funeral  services  were  conducted  August  26.  1934,  at 
Emmett.  Idaho,  was  one  of  the  very  early  pioneers  of  Idaho.  Her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Hayhouse  i)assed  through  what  is  now  Idaho,  on  their  way  to 
Oregon  in  1861.  returning  to  Idaho  in  1863.  they  located  in  Placerville.  where  "they 
remained  until  1867  when  they  moved  to  Boise.  Here  Hattie  Rayhouse  was  married 
to  Charles  P.  Bilderback  in  1874.  living  in  Boise  until  1898.  They  went  to  Emmett. 
where  Mr.  Bilderback  had  entered  into  business.  .Mr.  Bilderluick  died  in  1917. 
At  the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Bilderback  had  spent  44  years  at  that  place.  She 
is  survived  by  two  daughters. 

BiLLUPS.  Frank.  Born  December  22,  1869.  Died  A])ril  11.  1934  at  Nezperce.  Located 
in  Ne/perce  in  pioneer  days,  carried  U.  S.  mail  many  years  on  horse-back.  Sur- 
vived  by   his   wife   and    four   children. 

J{iruwell.  Mrs.  Ida  Belle.  Died  October  23.  1934.  Was  born  and  raised  in  Boise 
valley,   her   i)arents  having   come  to   ik)ise   in    1870.      Is  survived  by   her   husband. 
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Bingham,  Elisha  Erastus.  Died  September  27,  1934,  age  72>,  at  Jerome,  Idaho. 
Pioneer  settler  for  whom  Bingham  County  is  named.     Five  children  survive. 

BisTLiNE,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Born  in  1870.  Died  August  3,  1933,  at  Ventura,  California. 
Was  resident  of  Pocatello  for  41    years.     Husband  and  three  children  survive. 

Blackledge,  Mrs.  Cordeli.a.  C.  Born  September  27,  1840.  Died  May  11,  1934.  Was 
one  of  first  settlers  on  the  bench  near  Cole  School,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Captain  Cole.     Two  daughters   survive. 

Boise,  Mrs.  Pocatello.  Born  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Died  May  22,  1933  at  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  age  58.  Mrs.  Boise  was  a  daughter  of  Chief  Pocatello.  Spent  most  of  her 
life  at  Fort   Hall.      Survived  by  one  daughter. 

BovcE,  Mrs.  Emily  Catherine.  Born  1849.  Died  January  29,  1934,  at  Glenns  Ferry. 
Moved  to  Camas  Prairie,  1886,  and  had  resided  there  ever  since.  One  daughter 
survives. 

Brady,  Joh.\  H.  Born  September  9,  1846.  Died  July  3,  1933.  Lived  at  Mt.  Home 
49  years.      Six  children   survive. 

Bray,  Mrs.  Francis.  Born  April  28,  1851.  Died  March  12,  1933.  at  Gooding,  age 
82  years.     Lived  in  Idaho  since  1880.     Eight  children  survive. 

Brennan,  O.  J.  Born  September  25,  1854.  Died  June  14,  1933,  at  Shoshone.  Lived 
in  Idaho   50   years.      Wife   survives. 

Brose,  Mrs.  Rosina  C.  Born,  1862.  Died  February  5,  1933.  Lived  in  Boise  Valley 
42   years.      Is  survived  by  husband  and  three  children. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kershaw.  Born  May  2.  1862.  Died  July  30,  1933,  at  Pres- 
ton.    Came  to  Preston  in  1877  when  a  child.     Five  children  survive. 

Bruno,  Lois.  Died  October  27,  1934,  age  72,  at  Boise.  Came  to  Idaho  47  years  ago, 
making  her  home  in  Caldwell  and  Boise.     Survived  by  two  children. 

Burke,  Mrs.  Margaret.  Born,  1843.  Died  December  26,  1933,  at  Boise,  age  90 
years.  Came  to  Idaho  in  1878,  and  settled  at  Quartzburg.  Is  survived  by  four 
daughters. 

Burmeister,  James.   Died  October  4,   1934.  Twin  Falls  grocer  and  resident  for  30  years. 

Burns,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Born  November  14,  1867.  Died  May  23,  1933.  at  Meridian. 
Resident   of    Idaho  since   1877.      Survived  by  five  children. 

Butler,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Born  November  1,  1879.  Died  October  11,  1933,  at  Boise, 
Lived  in  Boise  50  years.     Husband  and  daughter  survive. 

Butler,  George  Edmund.  Born  December  19,  1852.  Died  September  24,  1933  at 
Boise.  Crossed  plains  twice,  barely  missing  an  Indian  massacre.  Came  to  Idaho 
in  1876.  Was  county  commissioner  of  Elmore  County  20  years;  sixteen  years  suc- 
cessively.    Wife  and  five  children  survive. 

Butler,  Mrs.  Louisn  E.  Died  June  19,  1934,  at  Boise  where  she  has  lived  for  the 
past  40  years.     Her  mother  and  two  children  survive  her. 

Cahalan,  Mrs.  Ida  Francks.  Born  March  13,  1879.  Died  February  16,  1934,  at  Boise. 
Native  daughter  of   Idaho.     Survived  by  husband  and  two  daughters. 

Caron.  Mrs.  Pulcheri.  Died  August  30,  1934,  at  Nanipa.  Resident  of  Nanipa  33 
years.      Six   children   survive. 

Carstens,  He.nry.  Born  June  14,  1860.  Died  May  15,  1933.  at  Payette.  Came  to 
Falk's  Store  in  1803.  Lived  in  Payette  last  34  years.  Wife  and  eight  children 
survive. 

Cartee,  Leona  Haili-.v.  Died  April  4,  1933  in  California.  Came  to  Idaho.  1S6S.  Lived 
in  Washington  during  two  terms  when  her  father  was  congressman.  Active  in 
organizing   the   State    Historical    Department.      Husband   and   one   daughter   survive. 

Gate,  Dr.  A.  W.  Died  February  2.  1934,  at  Boise,  age  67.  Prominent  dentist  of  Ada 
County.  Came  to  Hoise  in  1894,  and  made  many  trips  by  stage  to  Idaho  City 
and  Placervillc.      Wife  and  son  survive. 

Cavanah,  Frank  I'.  Died  l-'ebruary  26,  1034,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  Son  of  .Major 
Frank  Cavaiiah.  Came  to  IU)ise  in  1888  and  engaged  in  mining.  Emiilnye*!  a 
number    of    years    in    I'.    S.    Assay    office.      Surviving    relative    is   Judge    Cavanah. 

Chalfant,  Dr.  Charles  !..  Died  February  19.  1034  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  age  of  6() 
years.  Came  to  Moise  in  1008.  where  he  held  a,  long  i>ast<)rage  aiul  was  a  member 
of  faculty  College  of  Idaho.  Later  was  associated  with  church  staff  of  Pittsburj^h. 
Survived  by  three  children. 

Chami'A(;nk,  i'tv.iwu.w.  Died  January  31,  1033  at  Cocur  d'Alcnc,  a^;e  SO  \e.irs.  Catnr 
to  (!oeur  d'Aletic  dining  gold   rush   in    1883.      .Survived   l)y  wife. 

Chitwood,  Chahm-s  a.  Died  August  23,  lO.U,  at  Boise.  Idaho  residriit  for  4«>  years. 
Wife  and  two   sons   surviv«". 
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Christensex.  John.  Born  April  12.  1864.  Died  May  23.  1933.  at  Xeeley.  Idaho. 
Resided  in  Neeley  vicinity  over  fifty  years.     Twelve  children  survive. 

Church,  Daniel  Whipple.  Born  October  18.  1858.  Died  August  9.  1933.  at  Poca- 
tello.  Was  Finance  Commissioner  under  (lovernor  D.  W.  Davis.  1919-23.  Early 
settler  of  Pocatello.  Mr.  Church  was  said  to  have  been  the  engineer  on  first  train 
to  enter   that  community.     Wife  and  four  children   survive. 

Church,  M.\rv  E.  Died  October  7.  1934  at  Boise,  age  76.  Came  to  Boise  Basin  in 
1865,  and  to  Boise  in   1893.     Survived  by  four  children. 

CL.^RK.  Asa  D.  Born  October  29.  1858.  Died  April  29.  1933,  at  Boise.  Was  Idaho 
pioneer  miner,  coming  in  1885. 

Clark,  George.  Born  January  30,  1850.  Died  January  3.  1934.  at  New  Meadows. 
Crossed  the  plains  by  ox  team  in  1864,  coming  to  Boise  Valley,  moved  to  New 
Meadows  in  1888.      Six  children  survive. 

Clark.  James  A.  Born  December  12.  1857.  Died  December  13.  1933.  at  Albion. 
Came   to    Idaho  in    1876.      Seven   children    survive. 

Clark.  Parmelia  D.  Born  April  4.  1863.  Died  October,  1933,  at  Montpelier.  Came 
to  Bear  Lake.  1864.     Survived  by  ten  children. 

Cliff,  Mrs.  Wixxie.  Born.  1844.  Died  December  31.  1932  in  California.  Settled 
in   Hailey  in    1882.      Three   children   survive. 

Cobb.  Bert  Edward.  Born  December  27.  1876.  Died  September  6.  1934.  at  Boise. 
Resident  of   Idaho  since   1878.      Wife  and  two  children   survive. 

Coffin.  Shermax  M.  Born  February  12.  1860.  Died  August  ».  1934.  at  Boise.  Came 
to  Boise  in  1879,  and  engaged  in  business.  Was  active  in  all  civic  improvements. 
Survived  by  one   son. 

CoFFix,  Thomas  C  Coxc.ressman.  Born  October  25.  1887.  at  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Died 
June  8.  1934.  at  Washington.  D.  C.  Was  admitted  to  the  Idaho  Bar  in  1911;  was 
assistant  attorney  general  in  1913.  Later  practiced  law  at  Pocatello.  Served  in 
the  Navy  during  the  World  War.  Elected  to  congress  in  1932.  as  representative. 
Survived  by  wife  and  daughter. 

CoLTHORP,  W.  A.  Died  March  3,  1933.  age  83.  Resided  in  vicinity  of  Hagerman  40 
years,  started  first  bank,  and  built  the  first  telephone  line  in  that  section. 

Cooper,  Dora.  Died  September  18.  1933.  at  Caldwell,  where  she  had  resided  49  years, 
age   78.      Survived  by   one  daughter. 

CoRXiSH.  Margaret  E.  Died  February  18.  1934.  age  75  years.  Lived  in  Meridian 
community  for  35   years.      Survived  by  husband  and  three  daughters. 

Cox,  William  S.  Born  January  1.  1863.  Died  August  26,  1933,  near  Juliaetta.  Idaho. 
Located  in  Idaho  40  years  ago.     Wife  and  six  children  survive. 

Craig.  Joseph.  Died  February  24.  1934.  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  age  65  years.  Son  of 
Col.  Wm.  Craig,  and  an  outstanding  Xez  Perce  Indian,  associated  with  the  earliest 
history  of  Idaho.  Born  on  old  Craig  donation  claim:  managed  matters  connected 
with  tribal  affairs,  being  their  representative  at  Washington,  D.  C  on  such  occa- 
sions.    Survived  by  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Craig.  Mrs.  Rachel.  Died  October  18.  1933  at  Idaho  City,  age  75.  Resident  of  Gar- 
den Valley  60  years.      Survived  by  brother  and   sister. 

Crim.  W.  R.  Died  August  12.  1933  in  Nezperce.  Idaho.  Mr.  Crim  assisted  in  staking 
off  the  town  of  Nezperce  in  1895  and  alloted  the  first  lot  on  which  he  lived  till  the 
time  of  his  death.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 

Dalby.  Ezra  C.  Born  in  Ephraini.  Utah.  Died  January  1.  1934.  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Dalby  was  a  prominent  educator  in  southern  Idaho,  former  president  of  Ricks 
college.  Was  a  member  of  the  Utah  and  Idaho  Bar  Association.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  five  children. 

Damas.  Mrs.  Marie.  Born  in  1852.  Died  December  20.  1933.  at  Calgary.  Canada. 
Mrs.  Damas  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  northern  Idaho,  coming  to  Pierce  in 
1861   and  to  Lewiston   in    1872.     Survived  by  one  daughter. 

Daniels,  Johx  W.  Born  1841  in  Maine.  Died  August  27,  1933,  in  Portland.  Oregon. 
Prof.  Daniels  came  to  Boise  in  1883.  was  at  the  head  of  Boise  schools  for  25  years 
and  served  as  regent  of  Idaho  University. 

Davis,  Col.  Edwin  G.  Born  in  1874  at  Preston,  Idaho.  Died  July  24.  1934  at  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and  also  served  in  the  World 
war.  where  he  won  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Later  served  as  assistant  attorney  general 
in   Washington.  D.  C.      .Survived  by  his  wife  and  one  son. 

Davis,  Dk.  J.  W.  Born  in  Wisconsin.  Died  June  21.  1933.  in  Glenns  Ferry.  Idaho. 
Dr.  Davis  practiced  medicine  in  Idaho  25  years  and  has  been  a  surgeon  of  the 
U.  P.   R.   R..  at  Glenns  Ferry   for  past   23  years.     Wife  and  two  childen   survive  him. 
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Davis.  Myrvin.  Born  December  10,  1873.  Died  May  18,  1933.  Mr.  Davis  was  a 
prominent  attornev  of  Sandpoint,  having  practiced  there  30  years.  Leaves  a 
brother   and  two   sisters. 

d'Easum,  Rev.  Basil  Chichester.  Born  at  Bombay,  India.  Died  July  31,  1933,  at 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  at  the  age  of  67.  Rev.  d'Easum  was  a  writer  of  note  and  teacher 
for  years.     Moved  to  Idaho  in   1910.      His  wife  and  two  children  survive  him. 

De  Havex,  James.  Born  June  18.  1854.  Died  September  1,  1933,  at  Grangeville.  Mr, 
De  Haven  came  to  Idaho  in  1868.  He  practiced  law  in  Idaho  many  years,  was  a 
Representative  from  Latah  county,  1886  and  1888.  Survived  by  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

DoAX,  Mrs.  Chas.  Died  December  28,  1933,  at  Los  Angeles  at  the  age  of  64.  Mrs. 
Doan  was  a  prominent   pioneer  of   Caldwell.      Her  husband  survives  her. 

DoRATHY,  E.  B.  Died  October  13,  1934,  at  Payette,  Idaho,  age  88.  Was  last  member 
of  G.  A.  R.  in  Payette  County.  Served  in  Union  Army  during  Civil  War.  Came 
to  Idaho   in    1893.      Survived  by   five  children. 

DouMAX,  Henry.  Born,  1874  in  Illinois.  Died  August  6,  1933.  at  Seattle.  Mr.  Dorman 
came  to  Boise  when  a  lad  and  entered  the  plumbing  establishment  of  Frank  Coffin, 
Survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Driggs,    Dox    C.      Born    November    20,    1864.      Died    September    14.    1933.      He    founded 
•    the  town  of   Driggs,    Idaho  in   1887.      Was  first   County  Treasurer  of    Teton   County 
and  later  state  representative.     His  wife  and  seven  children  survive. 

DuNX,  Hakky  E.  Born  December  21.  1874.  Died  September  11.  1934.  at  Rupert. 
Idaho,  where  he  has  been  a  resident  since  1905.   Survived  by  wife  and  two  children. 

Dun  WELL,  Daxiel.  Born  February  1,  1862.  Died  October  3,  1934,  at  Orofino.  Was 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Clearwater  County,  having  come  there  when  a  small 
boy.  During  the  Nez  Perce  war  in  1877  was  a  stage  driver  between  Lewiston  and 
Pierce,  and  was  delegated  to  gather  the  women  and  children  of  that  section  and 
bring  them  in  to  a  fort  that  had  been  built  at  Pierce.  He  later  became  a  home 
steader  in  Clearwater  County. 

DuRFEE,  Elizabkth  Jaxe.  Born  May  9,  1850.  Died  December  17.  1933.  at  the  age 
of  83,  at  Burley.      Located  in  Oakley  in    1876,      Five  children   survive  her. 

DuRFEE,  Myron  James.  Born  April  10,  1860.  Died  March  5,  1933,  at  age  of  72,  having 
spent  41    years   in    Hagerman,    Idaho.      Wife  and   two  children   survive  him. 

Eastwood,  William  P.  Died  June  9,  1934  at  Eugene.  Oregon,  age  71.  Old  time 
resident  of  Hailey,  Idaho.     Wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Ebrox,  James.  Died  February  6,  1933  at  Ovid,  at  the  age  of  85.  Resided  in  Bear  Lake 
County  from    1887   to  the  time  of  his  death.      He  leaves  three  children. 

Edmo,  To.m  (Indian).  Born.  1841.  Died  December  6,  1933  at  Fort  Hall.  Was  son 
of  Chief  Arimo.  Had  been  jujlice  officer  for  25  years  and  for  10  years  judge  in 
Indian  court.      Is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sons. 

Emery,  Fred  W,  Died  Augu.st  28.  1933,  at  the  age  of  70.  Was  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Lewiston.  having  lived  there  50  years.  Was  a  member  of  the  city  council  for 
20  years.      Is  survived  by   his  widow. 

Em. MITT,  William  J.  Born  July  6,  1852.  Died  April  12,  1934  at  American  Falls. 
Came  West  at  the  age  of  18  and  pros|)ected  in  the  ^"ellowstone  Park  vicinity,  later 
he  freighted  from  Salt  Lake  to  Butte  and  Idaho  Falls  by  ox-team.  He  filed  on 
land  under  the  Carey  Act  project  south  of  Alierdeen  in  1906.  Is  survived  by  one 
daughter. 

ExNEKiNG,  Fkedeuick.  Died  at  C'ottonwood.  November  24.  1934.  age  68.  In  1887 
he  moved  to  Idaho.  He  is  .survived  by  a  widow  and  three  children  and  a  brother 
and  sister. 

EoFF,  Victoria  Louise  Marsh.  Born  1859  in  Brighton.  Canada.  Died  June  20.  1933. 
at  Boise,  where  she  has  resided  since  1886.  Helped  to  found  the  Chihlren's  Home. 
St.  Luke's  Hosjjital  and  Columbian  Club.     A  brother,  niece  and  nephew  .survive  her. 

Erwix.  Mks.  Joshmiink  M.  Horn  January.  1S56.  Died  April  14.  1933  at  Payette. 
Resided  in  Payette  N'alley  since  1S68,  her  old  home,  having  been  in  four  different 
counties  in   50  years.     One  sister  and  two  brothers  survive  her. 

Evans,   Evan.      Born    February   5,    1855.      Die«l   .September    19.    1933.  in   California.      Was 
a    citizen    of     (Irangevillc    for    more    than     50    years.       Active    in    educational    wmk 
Regent  of   Idaho  I'niversity.      Was  internal   Revenue  Collector  of  Idaho   f<ir    12  years 
Survived   by   two  daughters. 

Evans.  L.  L.  Died  Ai)ril  6.  1934  at  American  Falls,  where  he  has  live«l  for  27  years. 
age  76.  Mr.  Evans  was  Ixtrn  in  Hrigham  City.  I 'tali,  and  moved  to  .Malad.  Iclahn 
in  the  early  70's.  W.is  interested  in  a  chain  of  banks  in  southeastern  Id.ilut.  Was 
State  Senator  from  Power  Count)  for  jiast  twn  terms.  Is  survived  by  seven 
children. 
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Farley.  W.  W.  Born  1856.  Died  October  9,  1933,  at  Powell  River,  B.  C.  Was  a 
resident  of  Parma  district  for  about  forty-five  years.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
nine  children. 

Farrar,  Dk.  Thomas  D.  Born  August  17,  1867.  Died  May  21.  1933.  at  Caldwell. 
Located  in  Boise  in  1891.  and  engaged  in  the  drug  store  business  and  later  prac- 
ticed medicine  at  Hailey,  De  Lamar  and  Caldwell.  Survived  by  wife  and  three 
children. 

Fay,  Thomas.  Born  April.  1854.  Died  April  2,  1933,  aged  79.  Mr.  Fay  was  a 
prominent  citizen  in  Shoshone  since   1882. 

Ferrell,  George  B.  Died  June  30.  1934  in  Helena.  Montana.  Came  to  Idaho  by 
covered  wagon  as  a  youth,  from  Virginia.     Surviving  are  eight  children. 

Fields,  George.  Died  in  Boise.  December  4.  1934.  age  88.  Mr.  Fields  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  crossed  the  plains  in  1875;  came  to  Idaho  in  1880.  Survived 
by  wife  and  daughter. 

Fields,  Jackson.  Born.  1856.  Died  May  2.  1934.  at  Boise.  Crossed  the  plains  in  a 
covered  wagon  in   1875.     Located  in  Idaho  in   1880. 

FiTZPATRiCK,  Michael.  Born,  1857.  Died  April  16,  1934.  Came  to  Boise  in  1880, 
where  he  has  since  resided.     Is  survived  by  wife  and  three  children. 

FooTE,  Arthuk  Dewitt.  Died  August  26,  1933.  at  Hingman,  Mass.  He  started  the 
New  York  Canal.  Was  well  known  in  reclamation  and  mining  circles  throughout 
the   West.      His   wife.    Mary   Hallock  Foote,   nationally   known  writer,    survives. 

Francis,  Samuel.  Born.  1856,  in  Maine.  Died  July  6,  1933.  at  Boise.  Settled  in 
Idaho  49  years  ago.     Is  survived  by  one  son. 

Franklin,  Fayette  S.  Born  February  4,  1855.  Died  September  21,  1933,  at  Gooding. 
Resident  of  the  North  Shoshone  Community  for  21   years. 

Franklin,  Schuyler.  Died  May  9,  1934  at  Grangeville.  at  the  age  of  77  years.  He 
was  a  miner  in  Elk  City  district  for  40  years. 

Frazier,  Mrs.  William  M.  Born  June  3,  1856.  Died  January  29,  1934,  at  Moscow. 
She  crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents  by  team  and  located  in  Moscow  in  1873. 
Nine  children  survive  her. 

Freudiger,  Sam.  Born.  1859.  Died  April  29,  1933,  at  Boise,  where  he  has  made  his 
home  since   1883.      Wife  and  four  step-children  survive. 

Friedline.  Dr.  A.  B.  Born.  1896  in  Moscow,  Idaho.  Died  November  19,  1933.  Dr. 
Friedline  came  to  Boise  in  1901  with  his  parents.  Was  a  dentist.  Is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Freehafer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Died  July  16,  1934.  at  Portland.  Oregon.  Was  wife  of 
State  Senator  A.  L.  Freehafer  of  Payette.  Survived  by  her  husband  and  two 
children. 

French,  Mrs.  Burton  L.  Died  January  31,  1934  at  Moscow.  Mrs.  French  was  the 
wife  of  Congressman  French,  and  came  to  Boise  as  a  teacher  in  1902.  She  made 
her  home  in  northern   Idaho   for  several   years.      Her   husband   survives  her. 

French,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Died  January  12,  1933,  at  New  Plymouth.  She  was  a  pioneer 
resident  of  New  '  Plymouth.  Took  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs.  She  was  a 
member    of   the  Puritan   club,    of   which    only   seven   members   are    living. 

Frith,  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Born  1873.  Died  June  9,  1934,  at  Hagerman.  Idaho. 
Resident  of   Hagerman   \"alley  36  years.      Eight  children  survive. 

Frodsham,  James.  Born  February  15,  1855  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Died  June  2,  1933  at 
Rockland.  Was  a  freighter  in  Utah  and  Idaho  for  many  years  in  early  days. 
Located  in  Rockland  Valley  in   1880.      Is  survive<l  by  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Fruit,  Daniel  Reader.  Born  December  20,  1845.  Died  December  24,  1933  in  Boise 
where  he  has  lived  35  years.     Three  children  survive. 

Fuller,  John  J.  Born,  1859.  Died  August  16,  1933,  in  Weiser,  where  he  located  35 
years  ago.  Was  active  in  all  city  improvements.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

Galvin,  Mother  Mary  Rose.  Died  October  31,  1934,  at  Moscow.  Age  71.  Mother 
Rose  and  her  sister  Eleanor  A.  Galvin  foundeil  and  built  the  Ursuline  Academy  at 
Moscow,  and  gave  it  to  the  Catholic  church.  Sister  Eleanor  died  in  1930.  Mother 
Rose  was  the  last  of  five  children. 

Gardiner,  James  T.  Died  October  11,  1933.  at  Boise  at  the  age  of  63  years.  Mr. 
Gardiner  had  resided  in   Huston,   Idaho  30   years.      Survived  by   five  children. 

Gerling,  Fred  A.  Born,  1873,  Celilo,  Oregon.  Died  April  19.  1933  at  Boise.  Was  a 
resident  of  Idaho  since  1895.  Mr.  Gerling  was  a  pioneer  mining  man.  Invented 
a  machine  to  ])roduce  iieri)etual  i)ower.  This  machine  is  being  cared  for  and 
will  be  completed  in  the  fuutre.      Survived  by  wife  and  two  children. 
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Gertsch,  Mrs.  Susan  Wyler.  Died  March  7,  1934  at  the  age  of  91  years  at  Paris, 
Idaho,  where  she  lived  over  40  years.     Three  children  survive  her. 

Getchell,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Died  November  .3,  1934,  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Was  prominent 
resident  of  Silver  City  during  that  mining  town's  heyday.  Survived  by  two 
children. 

Getts,  Georgk.  Monroe.  Born  September  26,  1846.  Died  July  5.  1934,  at  Boise, 
where  he  had  lived  28  years.  He  crossed  the  plains  by  ox-team  in  1848.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  at  the  age  of  16  years  and  served  two  years.  Is  survived 
by  two  children. 

GiBBs,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Born  in  February,  1847.  Died  July  18,  1934,  at  Placerville, 
Idaho.  Mrs.  Gibbs  came  West  by  ox-train  in  1864,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
settlement  on  Eagle   Island.     Three  children  survive. 

Gibson,  Zina.  liorn  November  14.  1854.  Died  December  20,  1933,  at  Burley.  Lived 
In  Idaho  since    1898.      Eight  children  survive  her. 

Gooding,  W.  J.  Died  March  14,  1934,  in  California,  age  70.  A  pioneer  of  Gooding 
Idaho.      Wife  and   five  children   survive. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Died  September  10,  1934,  at  Boise,  age  65.  Resident  of 
Boise  over   fifty   years.      Husband  and  son   survive. 

Goreczky,  Anton.  Died  February  13,  1934,  at  Boise  at  the  age  of  72.  Mr.  Goreczky 
was  born  in  Austria  and  had  lived  in  Boise  42  years.  Was  a  contractor  for 
several  years  and  then  j)roi)rietor  of  Boise  Sash  and  Door  Factory.  Survived  by 
wife  and  one  daughter. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Ida.  Born,  1875  in  Silver  City,  Idaho.  Died  December  5,  1933  in  Boise. 
Leaves  a  husband  and  one  daughter. 

Grant,  Edward  W.  Born,  1864  in  Canada.  Died  May  3,  1934,  at  Boise.  Came  to 
Silver  City  30  years  ago.  Made  Boise  his  home  for  20  years.  One  daughter 
survives  him. 

Graham,  W.  E.  A<<e  59.  Prominent  business  man  of  Boise.  Died  December  28, 
1934.  Mr.  Graham  was  an  active  member  of  religious,  fraternal  and  civic  organi- 
zations and  interested  in  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  He 
was  elected  Senator  from  Ada  County  during  Governor  Alexander's  first  adminis- 
tration. He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
and  three  children. 

Greaves,  John  C.  Bern  Decemi)er  21,  1854.  Died  October  8,  1933,  at  the  age  of 
79  years,  had  resided  in  Preston  47  years.  Was  a  State  Representative  from 
Oneida  County.     Survived  by  wife  and  six  children. 

Grigsby,  Charles  Edward.  Born  August,  1847.  Died  April  17,  1934,  at  Shelley, 
Idaho.  Was  one  of  the  few  surviving  Civil  War  veterans  who  lived  in  Idaho.  One 
daughter  survives  him. 

Grimes,  George  A.  Died  February  10,  1934  at  Nampa,  80  years  of  age.  Had  been  a 
resident  of  Nampa  vicinity  for  34  years.     Is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 

Groves,  Mrs.  Amanda.  Born  February  22,  1846.  Died  March  27,  1934  at  New  Ply- 
mouth. Mrs.  (iroves  located  in  Idaho  in  1873,  living  part  of  the  time  in  Boise 
Valley  and  part  in  Payette  and   New   Plymouth.      Is  survived  by   five  children. 

(JwiN,  Mrs.  Anna  Jane.  Born  November  24,  1859.  Died  March  26,  1933,  at  Ogden. 
Mrs.  Gwin  had  been  a  resident  of  Shoshone  for  44  years.      She  leaves  five  chiUlren. 

Guyon,  Dr.  E.  F.  Died  January  8,  1934,  at  the  age  of  80.  at  Pocatello.  Came  West 
as  a  very  young  doctor,  resided  in  .Moutpelier  since  1896.  Surviving  him  are  his 
wife  and    five  children. 

Hagerman,  Mrs.  Mary.  Born,  1886.  Died  June  23,  1933.  Mrs.  Hagerman  liviMl  in 
vicinity  of   Payette  for  35   years.      Leaves  a  husband  and   two  daughters. 

Hale,  Mrs.  Jane  Clark.  Died  March  14.  1*>33  at  (Jrace,  Idaho  at  the  age  of  95 
years.  Crossed  the  i)lains  in  1848  l)y  ox  teaiiL  In  1932  she  was  awarded  the  George 
Washington  Miccntetiniai  for  Ix-ing  the  oldest  living  mother  in  Idaho.  Survived  by 
one  daughter. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  W.  K.  Died  ;it  Weiser,  l'"eliruary  13,  I'^M.  Pioiu-er  of  P.ivette, 
Silver  City  and   W'eiser.      Survived   l)y   his   wife  and   two  daughters. 

IIammack,  Mrs.  Amhkr.  Horn  April  \  .\  1868.  Died  .November  3.  l'>33.  at  Boise. 
Mrs.   IIammack   located   in    Idaho  4  1    years  ago.    Husband  and  eight   children  survive. 

Hanley,  William.  Moni.  1859.  Died  ()ctol)er  11,  ]'>.^.^.  Lived  at  Mountain  Home 
45  years.      Leaves  wife  and  one  soil 

Hannakord,  William  ('•.  Diefl  .Sci)teinlier  7.  1933,  at  Nampa  at  the  age  of  5''.  Mr. 
Hannaford  located  in  Idaho  in  ISHS.  Was  in  the  service  of  O.  S.  L.  R.  K.  45 
vears.      Le.ives   wife  and   two  sons. 
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Hannah,  Daniel  W.  Born  ]\Iarch  23.  1861.  Died  November  9,  1933,  at  Moscow. 
^Ir.  Hannah  in  early  days  was  a  civil  engineer  of  Moscow.  Before  moving  there 
he  was  engineer  for  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  at  Lewiston. 

Harding,  Ralph  J.  Born  June  6,  1871.  in  Willard,  Utah.  Died  December  31.  1933, 
at  Malad.  Was  Educator.  Mayor  of  City  of  Malad.  and  three  times  State  Senator 
from    Oneida    County.      Leaves  three  children. 

Hart.  Horace.  Died  June  21.  1934,  at  Twin  Falls,  aged  105  years.  Would  have 
been    106  on  July  29.      Civil  War  veteran. 

Hart,  James  H.  Born  June  28,  1873  in  Boise.  Died  January  15,  1934  at  Boise. 
Mr.  Hart  was  last  Chief  of  Volunteer  Fire  Department  which  disbanded  in  1902. 
Is  survived  by  three  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Richard.  Died  September  14,  1934.  at  Boise,  age  77<.  Pioneer  of  Idaho 
and  Oregon.  Resident  of  Caldwell  past  17  years.  Husband  and  three  daughters 
survive. 

Hartley,  Mrs.  Nettie.  Died  at  Twin  Falls,  May  17,  1933.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  great 
granddaughter  of  the  famous  Indian  woman  Sacajawea.  who  acted  as  guide  for 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Her  mother,  a  granddaughter  of  Sacajawea  was  married  to  a 
white  man  by  the  name  of    Large,  authenticated  by  Twin   Falls  chapter   D.   A.  R. 

Haskett,  Minnie  Allison.  Died  June,  1934  at  Cambridge.  Was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Salubria  Valley.  Was  known  in  the  vicinity  as  "Aunt  Minnie." 
Survived  by  her  husband. 

Hastings,  Mrs.  Carrie.  Born.  1865.  Died  August  25.  1933  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hastings  was  the  wife  of  Chas.  A.  Hastings,  who  served  as  State  Treasurer 
two  terms.     Lived  in   Lewiston,  Idaho  for  40  years.     Two  sons  survive  her. 

Haug,  Mrs.  Mary  Garrecht.  Born,  1845,  in  Germany.  Died  in  Boise,  January  18, 
1933.  Mrs.  Haug  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Idaho  City  some  sixty  years  ago. 
Has  lived  in  Boise  44  years.      Is  survived  by  four  children. 

Hays,  Mrs.  Rebecca  L.  Born  in  1847.  Died  March  21,  1933  at  Portland.  Her  father 
Job  Francis  Dye.  was  one  of  the  first  American  settlers  in  California,  (1832)  and 
was  one  of  the  two  couriers  sent  from  ^Monterey  to  hoist  the  American  flag  in 
San  Francisco.  Her  grandfather  was  a  Spanish  general.  She  came  with  her 
father  to  Idaho  in  1863.  Later  lived  in  Silver  City,  where  she  married  C.  M. 
Hays,  and  resided  in  Idaho  until  three  years  l)efore  her  death.  Four  daughters 
survive. 

Hazelton,  Mrs.  Svsie.  Born  July  2.  1872.  Died  March  24,  1934,  at  Boise.  Crossed 
the  plains  to  Idaho  in  1877.  and  lived  in  Boise  and  Payette  Valleys  since  that  time. 
Husband  and  three  children  survive. 

Helfrich,  Edward  C.  Born  IMarch  11.  1858.  Died  ]\Iarch  17.  1934  at  Mountain 
Home.  Member  of  legislature  in  1886-87  from  Alturas  County.  Came  to  Idaho 
in  the  '80's.     Survived  by  wife. 

Heller,  Joseph  P.  Born  June  4.  1863.  Died  March  26,  1933.  at  Gooding.  Came  to 
Wood  River,  Idaho  in   1883.     Wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Hellewell,  George  E.  Born  May  20,  1855.  Died  March  11,  1934.  at  Paul.  Idaho. 
Lived  in  Minidoka  County  for  31  years.     His  wife  and  five  children  survive. 

Henderson,  George.  Born  August  10.  1857.  Died  February  16.  1933  at  Lewiston. 
Mr.  Henderson  crossed  the  plains  when  seven  years  old.  Lived  in  Nez  Perce 
County  i2i  years.     Leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons. 

Heyde,  Mrs.  Willa  F.  Died  October  12,  1934.  at  Boise.  Mrs.  Heyde  was  an  artist 
and  it  was  she  who  discovered  pottery  clay  in  Idaho's  hills.  Survived  by  husband 
and  two  sons. 

Hicks,  Robert  L.  Born.  1866  in  Ohio.  Died  Fel)ruary  17.  1933  at  Salmon.  Mr. 
Hicks  crossed  the  plains  with  a  wagon  train,  came  to  Idaho  in  1882.  He  leaves 
eleven   children. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Arabella.  Born  June  12,  1854.  Died  May  4,  1934.  at  Idaho  City,  where 
she   resided  35    years. 

Hitchner,  Mrs.  Lena.  Died  at  Sandpoint  Novem])er  15,  1933.  aged  62  years.  Mrs. 
Hitchner  was  prominent  in  Women's  club  work,  having  served  as  President  of  State 
Federation  two  terms  and  as  First  District  President  one  term;  was  meml)er  of 
Board  of  Directors  of  General  Federation,  and  delegate  to  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
War  Conference   from  Idaho.      Survived  by  her  husband. 

Hoagland,  Mrs.  Ellen.  Born  May  30,  1855  in  Switzerland.  Died  at  Elba.  Idaho, 
December  6,    1933.      Settled  in   Idaho  in    1880.      Survived  by  four  children. 

HooBiNG,  Daniel.  Born,  1866.  Died  June  23,  1933  at  Boise,  where  he  had  resided 
for  45  years.     Wife  and  three  children  survive. 
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Hopkins,  Mrs.  Ida.  Born  July  30.  1870.  Died  March  25,  1934.  at  Grimes  Pass. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  had  lived  in  Boise  Basin  all  her  life.  Is  survived  by  her  husband 
and   four  children. 

HosAC,  Harky.  Born,  1891.  Died  April  10,  1933,  at  Mountain  Home.  Mr.  Hosac 
made  his  home  in  Idaho  for  the  last  40  years.  Is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight 
children. 

HovEY,  Betsy  Ann.  Born  September  7,  1847.  Died  February  16,  1933,  age  86  years, 
at  Kooskia,  where  she  had  been  a  resident  for  31  years.     Five  children  survive. 

HuETT,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Died  June  5,  1934  at  Cottonwood,  at  the  age  of  76  years.  She 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Cottonwood  Creek.      Seven  children  survive. 

HuiTT,  Jacob  K.  Born  July  5.  1874.  Died  October  2,  1933,  at  Caldwell.  Was  a  resi- 
dent of  Middleton,  and  had  lived  in  Idaho  since  early  childhood.  Eight  children 
survive. 

HuLTON,  Wm.  Died  July  18,  1933  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Well  known  resident  of 
northern  Idaho.    Lived  at   Nezperce  and  Grangeville   for   45    years. 

Hunt,  Ernest  Frank.  Died  October  16,  1933  at  Meridian.  Was  a  business  man  of 
Meridian  for  31  years.      Survived  by  wife  and  three  children. 

HuTCHENS^  Joseph  W.  Died  October  12,  1934,  at  Mountain  Home.  Age  80.  Mr. 
Hutchens  had  lived  in  Idaho  since  territorial  days.  He  was  the  oldest  member 
of   Boise   Lodge  No.   60,   Knights   of   Pythias. 

Ingman,  Charles  H.  Born,  1868.  Died  May  28,  1933.  at  Idaho  City.  Resident  of 
Idaho  City  all  his  life.     Was  a  pioneer  stage  driver.     Wife  and  three  sons  survive. 

Ingle,  D.  J.  Died  at  Kendrick.  Idaho,  October  28.  1934,  aged  86.  Mr.  Ingle  came  to 
Idaho  in  1884,  and  had  been  a  resident  since  then.  A  wife  and  four  children 
survive. 

Jackson,  Jesse  Monroe.  Born  October  8,  1858.  Died  February  27,  1934.  at  Boise. 
Came  to  Idaho  during  the  Atlanta  gold  rush  and  moved  to  Boise  in  1896.  Served 
two  terms  as  Commissioner  for  Ada  County.      Wife  and  two  children  survive. 

Jacobsen,  X.  A.  Born,  1847.  Died  February  11.  1933.  at  Payette.  Resident  of  Idaho 
since  1875.  living  at  Boise  and  Idaho  City  until  sometime  in  the  '80's.  then  moved 
to  Payette,  where  he  built  many  of  the  finest  buildings  of  that  city.  Wife  and 
three  children  survive. 

Jessup,  Dk.  Albert  A.  Prominent  dentist  of  Boise.  Died  .\ovember  9,  1934,  aged  59 
years.  Dr.  Jessup  was  a  leader  in  (!ivic  and  Fraternal  organizations.  Is  survived 
by  his  wife. 

JoBE,  Samuel.  Born.  1841.  Died  December  30,  1933  in  California.  Was  pony  express 
rider  and  Indian  fighter.  Rode  i)ony  express  between  St.  Joseph,  .\iissouri,  and 
Silver  City,  Idaho.     Also  drove  .stage  in  Washington  and  Oregon  in    1861. 

John,  Shoshone,  (Indian).  Died  January  9,  1934  at  Fort  Hall.  Shoshone  John 
climbed  the  mountains  and  roamed  the  foothills  when  the  buffalo  were  plentiful. 
Was  said  to  be   100   years  old. 

Johns,  Mrs.  ('ordelia  May.  iJorn.  1877.  Died  .March  3.  l'>34  at  .\aiiipa.  Was 
native  daughter  of    Idaho.      Hnsl)and   survives. 

Johnson,  Carl.  Died  April  18,  1934  at  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  age  «X0  years.  Located  in 
Sandpoint  in    1893.      Wife  and  one  son  survive. 

Johnson,  John  O.  Born  May  29,  1863.  Died  February  5.  1934,  at  Boise.  Lived  in 
Idaho  Falls  for  nearly  fifty  years.      Wife  and  two  chidren  survive. 

Johnson,  Peter.  Born  .May  3.  1858.  Died  .March  4.  1934  at  lioise.  Located  in  Idaho 
in  1889,  living  in  the  northern  i)art  of  the  state  for  years.  Resident  of  Boise  for 
11   years.      .Survived   by   one  son. 

Johnson,  .Mrs.  .Sarah  Ida.  Born  August  21.  185''.  Died  April  28.  l'>34.  at  Caldwell. 
Had  lived  in  Caldwell  for  50  years.  Was  early  teaiher  in  the  West.  Two  children 
survive. 

Johnstone,  J.  'I".  Died  July  4.  1934.  age  of  58  years,  at  Caldwell.  .Native  son  of  Boise 
Valley,  and  a  nephew  of  the  three  Johtistone  brothers,  who  built  one  of  the  first 
log  cabins  in  this  section,  and  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Native  Daughters 
of    Idaho  and   is   located   in    .Memorial    Park.      One  brother   and   sister   survive. 

Jones,  Rkv.  Davio  IIik.h.  Died  March  8,  1933,  in  Oxford.  England.  "Davey"  Jones 
was  an  Episco|)al  minister  in  Idaho  for  several  years.  First  in  .Silver  City  and  later 
in  Boise.      Worked   for  number  of   years   un»ler   Bishop  J.    M.   Funstim.    Wife   survives. 

Jones,  Daniel.  Morn  February  14.  1864.  Died  April  25,  1''33.  at  Ilagerman.  .Settled 
in   Idaho  in    IX.Hd.      Resident   of    ilagerman   for   35  years. 

Jones,  Mrs.  LkRov  (  .  Died  .Sei)tenil)er  30.  1^33.  in  (ioo<ling,  at  the  .ige  of  70  years. 
.She  h.id   li\e<i   in   (inodiiiK   for   50   years.      Ilusb.ind  and   einlit   children   survive. 
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Jones,  Thomas.  Born  June  12,  1861.  Died  January  28,  1933,  at  Hagerman.  Came 
to  Idaho  51   years  ago.     Brother  and  two  sisters  survive. 

Joy,  Clarence  W.  Born  November  22,  1857.  Died  April  9,  1934,  at  Enimett.  Came 
to  Idaho  in    1878.      Wife  survives. 

Kelly,  Matt.  Born  1860.  Died  April  1.  1934,  at  Shoshone.  Came  to  Shoshone  in 
1884.  Worked  for  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  for  48  vears,  was  member  of  Short  Line 
Old  Timers  Club. 

Kent.  George  W.  Born  January  28,  1855.  Died  February  6,  1934.  Had  resided  in 
Boise  for  over  fifty  years.     Wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Kee,  Lee  (Chinese).  Died  November  16,  1933  at  Elk  City,  at  the  age  of  88  years. 
Came  to  Idaho  in   1862.      Family  is  in   China. 

Keogh,  Miss  Anna.  Died  August  8,  1934,  at  Boise.  Was  teacher  of  Ada  County  for 
30  years,  and  resident  of  Boise  for  36  years. 

Keyser,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Born.  1863.  Died  June  23,  1933  at  Priest  River.  She 
located  in  the  Priest  River  country  44  years  ago.      Two  children  survive. 

Kingsbury,   William   S.      Born,    1847.     Died  June    1,    1933,   at   Boise.     Came  to  Idaho 
about  67  years  ago.     Wife  and  five  children  survive. 

Knox,  Douglas.  Died  February  16,  1934  at  Emmett,  at  the  age  of  91.  Had  resided 
in   Idaho   since  1864.      Eight  children   survive. 

Konrad,  Henry.  Died  February  15,  1934,  at  the  age  of  7S  years,  at  Boise.  Was 
Boise  business  man  for  42  years.      Wife  and  two  children  survive. 

Korts,  Mrs.  William.  Died  March  4,  1934  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Was  a  resi- 
dent of  Boise  40  years.     Two  children  survive. 

Larson,  Lars  P.  Born,  1864.  Died  August  6,  1933,  at  Burley.  Came  to  Oakley 
Valley  in    1883.      One  son  survives. 

Lawrence,  George  H.  Born  September  23,  1880.  Died  December  7.  1933.  at  Idaho 
Falls.     Located  in  Shelley.   Idaho  in   1892.     Wife  and  ten  children  survive. 

Limbert.  Robert  W.  Born,  1885.  Died  June  15,  1933.  Was  celebrated  character 
in  the  West.  Was  a  lecturer,  writer  and  taxidermist;  and  promoter  of  Idaho's 
national  monument,    "Craters  of  the   ]Moon."      W^ife  and   four   children   survive. 

Limbert,  Mrs.  Ida  J.  Born  1856.  Died  June  16.  1933  at  Boise.  She  and  her  well 
known  son,  Robert  W.  Limbert  were  buried  at  the  same  time. 

Linford,  George  W.  Born  September  7,  1877  at  Paris,  Idaho.  Died  August  8.  1933, 
at  St.  Charles,  Idaho.  Settled  in  Bear  Lake  County  in  1885.  where  he  lived  until 
his   death.      W^ife  and   seven  children   survive. 

Little,  John.  Born,  1870.  Died  May  11,  1933.  at  .Mountain  Home.  Came  to  Emmett 
in   1889.      Survived  by  four  daughters. 

Little,  John  H.  Born  ]May  31.  1879.  Died  February  11,  1933.  at  Lewiston.  where 
he  had  resided  since  1896.  Served  two  years  in  the  Philippines  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War.      Wife  and  two  children  survive. 

LowRY,  Luther  A.  Born  August  31,  1876.  Died  May  22.  1934.  at  Boise.  Came  to 
Idaho  when  a  small  boy.      Wife  and  three  childrea  survive. 

Luke,  Annie,  (Indian).  Born.  1850.  Died  May  5.  1934,  at  Lewiston.  Was  oldest 
native  daughter  of  Lewiston.  and  belonged  to  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  One  daughter 
survives. 

MacBeth,  Ravenel.  Died  January  7.  1933  at  Boise,  age  65  years.  Was  cousin  of 
Owen  Wister,  the  novelist  and  Ravenel  Sass  of  literary  fame.  Came  to  Idaho  in 
1894  as  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent;  later  was  a  mining  promoter  at  Mackay.  Served 
eight  consecutive  terms  as  senator  in  State  legislature  from  Custer  County. 

Madden,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Born  August  29,  1861.  Died  August  3,  1933,  at  Pocatello. 
Resident  of   Idaho  since   1885.      One  daughter  survives. 

Major,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen.  Born  March  8,  1841.  Died  July  6.  1933.  at  Paris,  Idaho, 
age  92.  Crossed  the  plains  by  ox-team,  and  in  1869  settled  in  Bear  Lake  Valley. 
Four  sons  survive. 

Malcomson,  Dina.  Died  August  9,  1933.  aged  54  years.  Resided  in  Hill  City  30 
years.     Husband  and  two  children  survive. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Born.  1847.  Died  June  2,  1933,  at  Boise.  Settled  in  Idaho 
City  in   1875.     Three  children  survive. 

Martin,   Mrs.  Clara.     Died   September  27,    1933  at   Oakley,  age  67.      Pioneer  of  Oakley 

Valley,   residing  there  since    1881.      Twelve  children   survive. 
Martin,    William    (-kanse.      Born    August    23.    1859.      Died   June    10.    1933,    at    Boise. 

Resident  of    Idaho   since    188().      Wife  and   six   children   survive. 
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Mason,  Mrs.  Nancy  Donos.  Died  January,  1933,  at  Boise.  Arrived  on  the  first 
train  that  came  into  Boise  in   1893,  and  had  resided  here  ever  since. 

Maxey,    Dr.    E.    E.      Died    August   31,    1934  at   Aberdeen.    Washington.      Native    son    of 

Idaho.      Came   to    Boise   in    1907.    where  he    practiced    medicine    a    number    of    years, 

served    on    state  medical    boards    several  times,    major    in    World    War.      Wife    and 
two  children   survive. 

May,  George  J.  Born  ]March  26,  1862.  Died  March  19,  1933,  at  Boise.  Resident  of 
Idaho  45  years.     Wife  and  nine  children  survive. 

Maydole,  Minard  Hall.  Died  October  13,  1934,  at  Boise,  age  75.  Was  a  resident 
of   Salmon  for  the  past  forty  years.      Survived  by  three  children. 

Mayfield,  Max.  Died  December  8.  1933  in  San  Francisco,  age  63  years.  Was  in 
business  in  Boise  40  years.  Served  on  the  staff  of  Idaho  governors  for  many 
years.     Widow   survives. 

Mavhugh,  Mrs.  Malinda.  Born.  1862.  Died  June  28,  1933.  at  Greenleaf.  Was 
among   early   settlers   of    Greenleaf    community.      Three    children    survive. 

McConnell,  James  E.  Died  October  31.  1934,  at  Wilder,  Idaho.  Mr.  McConnell  was 
born  in  Idaho  51  years  ago,  his  father  having  come  to  Idaho  in  the  early  '60's. 
Survived  by  wife  and  seven  children. 

McCracken,  Robert  M.  Born  March  15.  1874.  Died  June  16.  1934.  at  Emmett.  age 
60  years.  Was  U.  S.  Congressman  from  Idaho  in  1915-16.  He  settled  in  Blackfoot 
in  1891.  where  he  taught  school  until  1897.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902. 
Three  daughters   survive. 

McCuLLOCH,  Wm.  M.  Born  July  22,  1864.  Died  ]May  2.  1934  at  Blackfoot.  Came 
to  Weston  when  a  small  boy  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  Six  children 
survive. 

McFall,  John  L.  Died  October  2,  1934  at  McCall,  age  87.  Resident  of  X'alley  County 
50   years.     Survived  by   widow  and  one  son. 

McFarland,  a.  J.  Died  November  11,  1934  at  New  Plymouth,  Idaho,  age  97.  Mr. 
McFarland  had  lived  in  Idaho  since  1868.  being  one  of  the  early  school  teachers  in 
Boise  Basin.  In  1871  he  located  at  Falk,  in  Payette  Valley,  where  he  owned  a 
store  and  was  postmaster.  In  1881  he  began  farming  in  the  New  Plymouth  vicinity, 
residing  there  until  his  death.      Survived  by  two  sons. 

McGee,  Mus.  James  A.  Died  June  25.  1934,  at  Salt  Lake.  Was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of   Nampa.      Husbanc!   and  three   children   survive. 

McGrath,  Charles  Bento.n.  Died  April  25,  1934  at  Meridian,  age  60  years.  Had 
resided  in   Boise  \'alley   for  over  44  years.      Wife  and  two  children   survive. 

McGrath.  Thoma.s.  Born  May  24.  1845.  Died  April  11,  1933.  at  Eagle.  Came  by 
team  to  Idaho  in   1892.      Seven  children   survive. 

McGrew,  LEANnf:R.  Agerl  89.  Died  at  Meridian,  March  29,  1934.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  harl  made  his  home  in  Boise  X'alley  35  years.  Survived  by 
three   daughters. 

McKay,  A.  F.  Horn  December  22,  1860.  Died  December  4.  1933,  at  Richfield.  Came 
to  Idaho  in  1883,  during  the  mining  boom  of  Wood  River.  Widow  and  five  children 
survive. 

McMoNlGLE,  Andrew.  Died  October  17,  1933  at  Boise,  aged  75  years.  Came  to  Idaho 
in  1881,  and  made  his  home  in  the  Hailey  district.  Wife  and  three  children  survive. 

McWiLMAMS,  F^RANK  R.  Horn,  1863.  Died  May  10.  1934.  at  Mt.  Home,  where  he 
had  located  in   1889.     Wife  and  two  sons  survive. 

Meikhart,  Charles  H.  Died  Fel)ruary  11.  1933.  at  l.ewiston,  age  71.  Resident  of 
Nez  Perce  C'ounty  since   1884.      Widow  survives. 

Meyer,  Dr.  John  S.  \U>ru  March  3  1.  185f).  Died  January  27.  l'>34,  at  Caldwell. 
Came  to   Idaho   in    1.H97.      Wife  and   two  daughters   survive. 

Millard,  Mrs.  Anna.  Horn  December  30,  1853.  Died  April  17,  1''33.  at  I'reston. 
Came  to  Preston   in    1878.      Seven  children   survive. 

MiLLAKi),  Mrs.  Keturah  H.  Died  August  6,  1933  in  Oakley,  age  73.  .Si-ttled  in 
Oakley  with  some  of  the  earliest  immigrants.      Husband  an«l  five  children  survive. 

Miller,  Eixar  IIoi.t.  Died  October  17.  1**33.  at  The  Dalles,  OrrgotL  Early  pioneer, 
came  to    Idaho  City   in    \X7(k      Wife  and   five  children   survive. 

Miller.  Mrs.  Susie.  Horn  Se|)tember  13.  1856.  Died  .March  24.  1*'34.  .Sittled  in 
Gilbert.    Idaho   in    1896   and   live<l   there   until   her  death.      Eight    childrei>   survive. 

Mills,  Mrs.  Katiikrink  Horn  Kclirnary  13.  1846:  l)ie«l  February  12.  1933,  at 
Hoise.  Came  to  .Silver  City  in  18f»5  and  had  many  experiences  with  the  Indians. 
Eight    children    sin  vivc. 
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MiLNER,  Albert  James.  Born  April  27,  1861.  Died  January  29,  1933,  at  Buhl.  Was 
one  of   the  original   settlers  of   that  place.      Widow   and  two   children   survive. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Priscill.\  Anna.  Born  April  10,  1867.  Died  September  2,  1934,  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Idaho,  coming  to  Weiser  in 
the   '80's  where  she  taught   school.      Survived  by  four  children. 

Morrow,  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Born  September  3,  1858.  Died  September  13,  1934,  at  Boise. 
Native  daughter;  resident  of  Rocky  Bar  for  past  45  years.     Two  children  survive. 

Morrow,  Mrs.  McKeen.  Died  September  15,  1933,  at  Los  Angeles.  Spent  her  life 
in   Idaho.      Husband   survives. 

Morgan,  John  'M.  Born  April  2,  1862.  Died  September  10,  1933,  at  Boise.  Promi- 
nent cattleman  in  Owyhee  County  for   40   years.      Wife  and  nine  children  survive. 

Moss,  Mrs.  Celia.  Died  March  11,  1934,  at  Boise.  Was  one  of  early  pioneer  settlers 
of   Payette  section. 

Murphy,  C.  B.  "Con."  Born  February  22.  1858.  Died  March  22,  1934,  at  Nampa. 
Located  in  Idaho  in  1887.  Engaged  in  mining  in  Silver  City  and  Thunder  Moun- 
tain districts. 

Myer,  John  H.  Born  June  5,  1848.  Died  November  6,  1934.  at  Boise.  Came  to 
Idaho  over   sixty   years   ago   and   settled   in    Placer ville.      Five  children   survive. 

Nalerai,  Mrs.  Annora  Dickerson.  Died  July  18,  1934,  at  Boise.  Resident  of  Idaho 
over  forty  years.      Husband  and  three  children  survive. 

Naylok,  John  L.  Born  April  5.  1851.  Died  January  21,  1933,  at  Moscow.  Came 
to  Latah  County  on  horseback  from  Oregon  in  1877,  and  resided  in  Moscow  since 
1892.      Three  children  survive. 

Neal,  Dr.  H.  F.  Born,  1881.  Died  January  31.  1933,  at  Meridian.  Practiced  medi- 
cine in   Meridian   27   years.      Wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Newland,  Mrs.  Margaret.  Born  April  30,  1841.  Died  August  15,  1934,  at  Caldwell. 
One  of  oldest  settlers  of  Caldwell  and  Dixie  Valley,  locating  there  in  1865.  Crossed 
the  plains  by  ox  team.     Two  children  survive. 

Nielsen,  Niels.  Born,  1851.  Died  March  25,  1934,  at  Pocatello,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1885.     Was  first  town  marshal  of  Pocatello.     Wife  and  eight  children  survive. 

Nielsen,  Fred.  Born,  1852.  Died  July  29,  1933,  at  St.  Charles,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1867. 

Nihart,  Mrs.  Alice  Stout.  Born  May  16,  1854.  Died  April  20,  1933,  at  Buhl, 
where  she  had  resided  since  1905.     Husband  and  three  sons  survive. 

Norwood,  Charles.  Born  March  21,  1856.  Died  December  27,  1934.  Was  resident 
of   Boise  for   last   43    years.      Wife   survives. 

O'Connor,  John  F.  Born  1857.  Died  June  4,  1933  at  Montpelier,  where  he  had 
resided    since    1887.      Wife   and   two   sons  survive. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Antoinette.  Died  October  1,  1934,  at  Ustick,  age  64.  Came  to  Idaho 
35  years  ago.     Survived  by  husband,  one  son  and  two  brothers. 

OsBORN,  Rev.  Israel  Tremain.  Born  September  29,  1847.  Died  July  19,  1933,  at 
Hailey.  Served  more  than  fifty  years  in  missionary  work  in  Idaho.  Wife  and 
five  sons  survive. 

Parry,  Mrs.  Alice.  Born  October  8,  1854.  Died  March  28,  1933,  at  Shoshone,  where 
she  had   resided   since    1883.      Five   children    survive. 

Parker,  Ernest  L.  Born  November  29,  1864.  Died  June  25,  1934,  at  Nezperce. 
Resided  in  Idaho  since  1888.  Held  many  prominent  offices  in  Idaho.  Was  Lieut. 
Governor  1917-18,  receiver  in  U.  S.  land  office  1919-24,  head  of  state  council  of 
defense  two   years  during  World  War.      Survived   by  wife  and  three  children. 

Parker,  Rkv.  Henry  W.  Born  February  25.  1863.  Died  April  16,  1934,  at  Twin 
Falls.  Pioneer  minister  in  Idaho  and  resident  of  Twin  Falls  since  1906.  Preached 
first  sermon  at  Twin  Falls,  October  1,  1904,  at  which  about  50  people  were  present. 
Survived  by  wife  and  two   sons. 

Parsons,  Rev.  Robert.  Born,  1848.  Died  February  8,  1933,  at  Kamiah.  Member 
of  ministry  for  40  years,  doing  missionary  work  among  the  Indians. 

Pence,  Mrs.  Lucia  Leonard.  Born,  1882.  Died  March  19,  1933,  at  San  Bernardino, 
California.     Was  native  daughter  of   Idaho.      Husband  and  one  son  survive. 

Percy,  Mrs.  Sophia.  Born  July  15,  1852.  Died  April  3.  1933,  at  Boise.  Settled 
near  Boise  over   fifty  years  ago.      Survived  by  eight  children. 

Perrine,  Mrs.  Emma.  l?orn,  1883.  Died  (October  31,  1933.  at  Lewiston.  She  was  a 
resident  of  Nezperce,  having  moved  there  at  the  opening  of  the  reservation.  Sur- 
vived by  six   children. 
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Pkrry.  Lorenzo  D.  Born  September  14.  1886.  Died  March  28,  1934,  at  Rockland, 
where  he  had  resided  since  he  was  two  years  old.     Wife  and  four  daughters  survive. 

Perry,  Mrs.  F.annie  HALTO\r.  Born  February  17,  1870.  Died  May  1,  1933,  at  Nampa. 
Was  native  of   Boise  Valley.      Husband  and  one  son   survive. 

Perki.vs,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann.  Born,  1856.  Died  January  20,  1934  at  Bonzana, 
Montana.     Had  been  a  resident  of  Camas  Prairie  since  1887.   Survived  by  five  sons. 

Peters,  David  S.  Born  April  12,  1858.  Died  February  21.  1933,  at  Lewiston.  Located 
in   Idaho  in   1894.     Wife  and   seven  children  survive. 

Peterson,  Joseph  H.  Born  May  9,  1880.  Died  February  28,  1934,  at  Pocatello. 
Came  to  Idaho  in  1884.  Attorney  General  of  Idaho  1912-16.  Member  of  the  Idaho 
bar.      Wife  and  two  sons    survive. 

Phelps,  Guv  Fitch.  Born.  1871.  Died  December  15.  1933,  at  Boise.  Came  to  Idaho 
when  a  child.      Well   known  literary  authority  and   lecturer.      Five  children   survive. 

Pleasants,  W'illiam  A.  Born  August  4.  1863.  Died  November  28,  1933.  Settled 
in   .\ampa  in    1903.      Wife  and  two  children   survive. 

Plumer.  Dr.  John.  Born  April  8.  1860.  Died  October  6,  1934.  at  Hailey.  Came 
to  Idaho  in  1890.  In  1901-02  he  was  State  Treasurer  and  later  president  of  the 
Idaho   State   Bank.      Survived  by  widow  and  two   sons. 

Pollard,  Mrs.  Nannie  B.  Born  March  23,  1844.  Died  October  14.  1934.  at  Boise. 
Came  to  Idaho  in    1885.      Survived  l)y  sister  and  two  brothers. 

Porter,  Sarah  S.  Born  January  6,  1866.  Died  April  18,  1934.  at  Preston.  Native 
daughter.      Survived  bj-  seven  children. 

PosTON.  Thomas  D.  Died  February  18.  1934.  at  Boise,  at  the  age  of  81.  Pioneer 
freighter  and   miner  of    Idaho.      Wife  and   three  daughters   survive. 

Potter,  Miss  Lillian.  Born,  l^;74.  Died  January  3,  1933.  at  Caldwell.  Native 
daughter  of  Canyon  County;  and  was  one  of  the  first  C.  of  I.  graduates.  A  sister 
and   brother    survive. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Died  May  4.  1934,  at  the  age  of  82,  at  Wilder.  Was  resident 
of  Caldwell  since   1872.     Survived  by  four  children. 

Powell,  Walter  R.  Born,  1871.  Died  March  10,  1933,  at  Albion.  Located  in  Cassia 
County   M    years  ago.      Wife  and  two  children   survive. 

Pruk.  John  Weslev.  Died  at  Parma.  Idaho.  January  6.  1933.  Aged  88  years.  Mr. 
Price  was  a  veteran  of  40  I)attles  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  pioneer  of  Colorado 
and   Idaho.     Survived  by   11    children. 

Pritcharo,  David.  Died  June  30.  1934.  at  Nami)a,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Pioneer 
settler  of  Guffey,   where  he  had  resided   35   years. 

PuGMiRE,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann.  Born  September  7.  1868.  Died  April  2.^,  1934.  at  St. 
Charles.     Native  daughter  of  Idaho.     Husband  and  five  children  survive. 

Reaves,  John  J.  Died  February  4.  1934,  at  Payette,  Idaho,  age  70.  Settled  in  Mid- 
vale  in   1887.     Was  a  brother  of   Mrs.  C.   Ben  Ross.     Survived  by   four  children. 

Reece,  Flr-izAKETii  (Jarrkt.  Born  December  13,  1847.  Died  July  2.^,  1934  at  Aber- 
deen, Idaho,  where  she  bad  lived  since  1905.  Crossed  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake  City 
in    1862.     Two  children   survive. 

Relvea,  Adelbert.  Born,  1848.  Died  August  21.  1933  at  New  Plymouth,  where  he 
had  resided  since  1893.     Survived  by  three  children. 

Renwkk,  Mrs.  James.  Died  May  16.  1934,  at  Boise,  age  73.  Located  in  Kmmett. 
Idaho  when  a  young  woman.    Husband  and  son  survive  her. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Jennie.  Died  June  16,  1033  at  drangeville,  Idaho,  where  she  had  resided 
for  45   years.      Survived   by   husband   and  five   children. 

Rkk,  Frank.  Born  February  4,  1860.  Died  February  21.  1<>34  near  Pollock.  Resident 
of  the  .New  .Meadows  section  for  more  than  30  years.  Is  survived  by  wife  and 
three  children. 

Rkk,    Hahi.ev    T.       liorii.    1863.       Died    Seiitember    2.\    1933,    at    Paris,    Idaho,    wlu-re    he 

had   resided   for  over   fifty  years.      Is  survived  by   his  wife. 
Rkk.    Hvrum    William.      Born.    Septcni))er    9,    1866.      Died    May    4,    I'^L^    at    American 

Falls.      Was    a    pioneer    cattleman    oi    that    sectir)n.    having    residi-d    there    58    years. 

Survived  by  seven  children. 
Rk.ckrs,   Fred.     Morn    February   3,    1.S68.      Died  October    1.    l'>33.   at    .\ezperce.   where   he 

had  residrd   siiici    IS'>3.      IJi-  came  to  Camcr«m,    Idaho  in    I8*>3.      Is   survived   by   wife 

and    five   sons. 

RoMKRTS,  J(jiiN.  Ak<'  1^5.  Died  in  .S|)ok.ine,  Washington.  Oct<»bcr  2S.  1<>34.  Mr.  Roberts 
settled  on  American  Ridge  near  Kf-ndiick  in  1.V77.  wlurc  Ik-  tcsidrd  42  vrais. 
Survived   by   wife  and   two  chiUlren. 
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Roberts.  Mrs.  Fannie.  Born,  1862.  Died  October  4.  1933  at  Paris,  Idaho.  Settled 
in  Bear  Lake  County  in   1883.     Is  survived  by  six  children. 

Robertson.  John  D.  Died  at  Weiser  November  23,  1934,  age  7i.  Mr.  Robertson 
represented  Washington  County  as  State  Senator  several  terms  and  was  interested 
in  any  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.      His  wife  and  daughter   survive. 

Robinson,  Jennie  W.  Born  January  28,  1852.  Died  November  27,  1933.  Settled 
in  Grangeville  in  1880  where  she  has  since  resided.     Is  survived  by  four  children. 

Roden,  Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Born  August  25,  1855.  at  Council,  Idaho.  Died  February  15, 
1934,  at   Boise.      Is   survived  by  husband  and  two  children. 

Rothwell.  Dr.  Will  H.  Born  September  17.  1876.  at  Placerville.  Idaho.  Died 
August    16,    1933,  at   Murray,   L^tah,  survived  by  wife  and  three  children. 

Rurn,  Niels.  Born  October  1.  1841.  Died  March  19.  1934,  at  Boise.  Came  to  Idaho 
from   California  in   1870  and  began  mining  in  Boise  Basin. 

RuDGE,  Marion  F.  Born  December  17.  1875.  Died  March  10.  1934.  Lived  in  Boise 
50  years,  was  a  veteran  of  Spanish-American  War.  Survived  by  wife  and  four 
brothers. 

RuNCiMAN,  Rev.  George.  Born  May  14.  1856.  Died  February  12.  1934.  age  77.  Came 
to  Caldwell  in  1900.  Was  one  of  the  early  Presbyterian  Ministers.  Three  children 
survive. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Jennie  Adams.  Died  August  18.  1933.  at  Seattle.  Daughter  of  Rev. 
G.  W.  Adams,  and  one  of  the  earlier  pioneer  women,  having  crossed  the  plains  by 
stage  coach  to  Boise  in  1874.  She  taught  school  in  Boise  Valley.  Survived  by  four 
children. 

Rutherford,  Prof.  J.  E.  Died  September.  1934.  age  60.  Connected  with  University 
of   Idaho  at   Moscow  and  southern  branch  at  Pocatello  for  several   years. 

RvALS,  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Born  March  13,  1878.  Died  March  1.  1934  at  Portland.  Ore- 
gon.    Lived  in  Idaho  since   1884.      Husband  and  nine  children  survive  her. 

Sagers,  Adam  S.  Died  October  8,  1934.  at  Twin  Falls.  Prominent  in  civic  affairs 
of   Oakley  since    1900.      Two   sons   survive. 

Sabin,  James  Cyrus.  Born,  1848.  Died  July  9.  1934,  at  Burley.  One  of  Idaho's  last 
veterans  of  the  Civil  W^ar.  He  also  passed  through  many  Indian  skirmishes  being 
assigned  to  General  George  A.  Custer's  brigade  in  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 
Smvived  by  one  son. 

*Sam,  Ah.  Born,  1863.  Died  December  15,  1933,  at  Warrens,  age  70.  Pioneer  miner 
of   Salmon  River  country  and  Warrens.      "Chinese  name:  Jung  Chayo. 

SanGarde,  Jethro.  Born,  1848.  Died  March  10,  1934,  at  Webb,  Idaho.  Resident  of 
central  Idaho  since  1868.  61  years  of  which  was  spent  at  Lewiston  and  Webb. 
Fought  in   Nez   Perce  Indian  wars  of    1877.      Wife  survives. 

Savage,  Clyde  H.  Died  July  15,  1933,  at  Wallace,  Idaho.  Was  a  leading  musician 
at  Wallace,  and  had  lived  there  most  of  his  life.      Survived  by  his  wife. 

.Sayer,  M!<s.  M.\y  Ellen  Jones.  Born  December  23.  1860.  Died  May  7,  1934.  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Idaho  Falls  and  vicinity,  homesteading 
in   1884.      Eight  children  survive. 

ScHATTNER.  Louis  D.  Died  February  1.  1934.  at  Lewiston.  age  76.  Coming  to  Idaho 
l)rior  to  1877,  Mr.  Schattner  served  in  the  Nez  Perce.  Bannock  and  Sheepeater 
Indian  wars.  Was  also  a  veteran  of  Philippine  insurrection,  having  served  as 
Captain  of  Companj-  B,  First  Idaho  Volunteers,  comprised  mostly  of  citizens  of 
Lewiston.      Survived   by  his   wife  and   two   daughters. 

Schmershall,  Dr.  John  F.  Born  June  15.  1876.  Died  April  30.  1934.  at  Twin  Falls. 
Was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Twin  Falls  country.  Survived  by  wife  and  one 
son. 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  Sarah.  Died  October  9.  1934.  at  lUuley.  age  66  years.  Came  to 
Oakley  Valley  in   1885.     Survived  by   five  children. 

Schroeder,  (Jeorge  Eugene.  Born  April  9,  1869.  Died  April  11.  1934.  at  Burley. 
where  he  had  resided  for  thirty  years.     Was  a  western  painter  of  note. 

Shaff,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Born  July  6.  1855.  Died  June  22.  1933.  at  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Was  citizen  of  Lewiston  for  50  years.  Sui)porter  of  Normal  School  during  its 
earlier  years.  One  of  the  best  known  practitioners  in  Northwest.  Was  member 
of  board  of  trustees  Lewiston   Normal.      Survived  by  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Shafer.  Joseph  Henry.  Born  March  13.  185^.  Died  February  15.  1934.  at  Boise. 
Was  a  resident  of   Boise   X'alley  42  years.      Survived  by  wife  and   four  daughters. 

.Shellworth,  Mrs.  Mary  C'ampbell.  Born,  1856.  Died  December  10,  1933,  at  Boise, 
where  she  had  resided  since  1893.  Pioneer  of  the  Northwest  since  1889.  Sin-vived 
by  husband   and   six   children. 
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Sherman,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Died  September.  1933.  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Came  to  Boise  40  years  ago.  and  for  many  years  conducted  the  Sherman  house, 
well  known   family  hotel   in    Boise.      Survived  by   one  daughter. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann.  Born.  1857.  Died  June  6.  1933.  at  Xampa,  Idaho. 
Was  a   resident   of   Idaho   since    1887.      Survived  by  three  children. 

Shields.  James  W..  Civil  War  veteran  and  officer  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Department  of  Idaho.  Died  in  Boise  December  17.  1933.  age  86.  In  1917,  Mr. 
Shields  was  elected  state  senator  from  Minidoka  County.  Survived  by  wife  and 
three  daughters. 

Shultz,  Jack.  Died  September  7,  1934.  at  Fruitland.  age  61.  Old-time  resident  of 
Emmett    Valley.      Wife   and    four    children   survive. 

SiELAFF,  Mrs.  Anna.  Born  May  1,  1845.  Died  October  26,  1933,  at  Wendell.  Idaho. 
Located  in  Boise  in   1876.      Survived  by  five  children. 

Silverman,  Samuel  I.  Died  November  21.  1933.  at  Ely.  Nevada.  Was  pioneer  mining 
man  of  Idaho,  operating  a  mine  at  Orogrande.  When  the  Buffalo  Hump  gold  dis- 
coveries startled  the  country  in  1898.  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of 
that  section.  He  built  the  first  gold  reduction  i)lant  at  Butte.  Montana.  Was  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  one  of  the 
organizers   of   the   Rocky    Mountain   Club   in   New   York. 

Simons.  Mrs.  Fred.  Born,  1885,  at  Atlanta.  Idaho.  Died  September  26,  1933.  at 
Boise,   Idaho.      Survived  by  husband   and   six  children. 

Simpson,  Dora  Chase.  Died  in  Boise.  November  13.  1934.  age  82.  Mrs.  Simpson 
came  to  Boise  Valley  in  1877.  and  to  Boise  in  1887.  She  is  survived  by  four 
children. 

Smith.  J.  H.  (i.  Born  September  26.  1849.  Died  July  11 ,  1934.  at  Boise.  A  resident 
of    Idaho   45   years.      Survived  by  his   wife  and  three  sons. 

S.MITH,  Mrs.  Martha  Neff.  Born.  1847.  Died  February,  1933.  at  Boise.  Came  to 
Boise  in    1889.      Survived  by  two   sons. 

S.MITH,  P2d\vard.  Died  in  Boise,  September  22,  1934,  aged  75  years.  A  resident  of 
Idaho  45  years.  Mr.  Smith  had  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  state  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Ada  County  Board  of   Commissioners. 

Smith,  Martin  Luther.  Born.  1861.  Died  April  13,  1933,  at  Boise.  Lived  in  Boise 
Valley  for  49  years.     Survived  by  two  sons. 

Smith,  Dr.  William  F.  Born  August  11.  1865.  Died  September  9.  1933.  at  Boise. 
Was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  southern  Idaho  for  past  40  years.  Survived 
by  wife. 

Smith,  William  Henry  Harriso.n.  Born  June  7.  1845.  Died  May  26.  1934,  Soldiers 
Home  at  Boise.      Was  a  Civil  War  veteran.      Located  in   Idaho  in  late  '60's. 

Smith,  Hyr-jm  James.  Born,  1846.  Died  July  10,  1933,  at  Riverdale.  Idaho.  Was 
pioneer  resident  of  Cache  Valley   for  over   50   years.      Survived  by  six   sons. 

Speck,  John.  Resident  of  Lewiston  for  more  than  50  years.  Died  at  Orofino  January 
29,  1934.  aged  8X  years.  .Mr.  Speck  served  in  the  Xez  Perce  Indian  war.  and 
was  sent  with  40  others  to  make  trails  for  government  trcjops  pursuing  Chief  Joseph 
over   Lolo  Pass.      Survived  by  one  son. 

Spkute,  Henry  John.  Born  January  17.  1841.  Died  November  24.  1933.  at  Cotton- 
wood. Idaho.  Was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cottonwood  section,  coming  here  51 
years  ago.      Survived  by   seven  children. 

Stafford,  Mi;s.  Anna.  Died  at  Caldwell.  Idaho.  June  19,  1934.  age  92.  .Mrs.  Staf- 
ford, with  her  husband  and  children  crossed  the  plains  and  settled  near  Notus.  then 
lower  Boise,  in  the  year  18SL  where  she  resided  the  rest  of  her  days.  She  is 
survived  by  six   children. 

Stahl,  Benjamin  E.  Died  August  5.  1934.  at  Los  Angeles.  Resident  of  Boise  for 
40  years.      Mining   engineer,   veteran   of   tiie  Civil   War.      One  daughter   survives. 

Standfiki.d,  Ja.mks  B.  Born.  1855.  Died  Sei»tember  13.  1933.  at  Boise.  Pioneer  of 
Idaho.      Lived  in  this  state  45  years.      Survived  l)y  wife  an«l  two  sons. 

Stanolky.  Hannah.  Born  September  4.  1848.  Died  March  3.  1<>34,  at  Lewiston. 
Crossed  the  plains  in  covered  wai.'on  in  isr>3.  Kesi<lent  of  Idaho  since  187''.  Sur 
vived   by    si.x   children. 

Steex,  Mrs.  Altmka  Hki.kn.  Born  June  2'l,  IS.Sd.  Died  .May  12,  I'y3.i.  at  Boise.  A 
native  daughter.      .Survived  by   husband. 

Stephan,   Luitwu..      Born.    1858.      Died   December   24.    Iv33,  at    Boise.      Resided   in    hlaho 
40    years.         Was   a    pioneer    baker    in    B<iise.    an<l    founder   of    Stephan    BakitiK    Com 
jiany.      A    wife  and    two  children    survive. 
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Stewart,  Mks.  Maky.  Born  October  20,  1846.  Died  November  9.  1933.  at  Moscow. 
Resided  in  northern  Idaho  since  1876.  Crossed  the  plains  by  covered  wagon.  Is 
survived  by  three  children. 

Stockslager.  Judge  C.  O.  Born,  1847.  Died  March  16.  1933.  at  Boise.  Was  chief 
justice  of  supreme  court  from  1901  to  1906;  also  district  judge  of  Twin  Falls 
County  for  ten  years,    1890-1900.     Wife  and  two  sons  survive. 

Stoodard.  Tohx  ]\Iartix.  Born  October  14,  1869.  Died  July  27.  1934.  at  Boise. 
Pioneered  in  development  of  southeastern  Idaho  for  39  years.  Survived  by  wife 
and  two  children. 

STODDARn.  JoHX  W.  Age  88.  Pioneer  of  Silver  City,  died  December  2S,  1934.  Mr. 
Stoddard  had  lived  at  Silver  City  since  1865  and  was  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Owyhee  County  mines.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the  first  claim  at 
De  Lamar.      Survived  by   his  wife   and   two   sons. 

Stone.  Frank  S.  Born  February  4.  1866.  Died  September  6.  1933.  at  Boise.  Was 
well  known  resident  of   Xampa  for  years.     Wife  and  three  children  survive. 

Stvcker.  Mrs.  Sarah  De  Haven.  Born.  1839.  Died  October  17.  1934.  at  Boise. 
Moved  to  Silver  City  in  1860.  Has  resided  in  Boise  for  the  past  20  years.  Sur- 
vived by  one  daughter. 

Stucki,  Mrs.  Jaxe  Butler.  Born  November  8.  1851.  Died  October  18.  1933.  at 
Paris,    Idaho,   where  she   has   resided    since   1870.      Survived   by    five   children. 

Sturgeon,  Mrs.  Selina.  Born  March  31.  1853.  Died  October  4.  1934.  at  Star.  Resi- 
dent of  Boise  Valley  46   years.      Survived  by  husband  and  two  children. 

SwAXSTROM.  Magni.  Bom,  1866.  Died  December  1,  1933.  Lived  in  Boise  40  years. 
Wife  and  three  children  survive  him. 

Tatro.  Winifred  C.  Born  February  7.  1874.  in  Boise.  Died  June  15.  1^34.  Spent 
most  of  life  in  Boise.  Was  veteran  of  Spanish-American  War.  Wife  and  two 
children   survive   him. 

Taylor,  Stephen.  Born  July  24,  1858.  Died  February  10.  1934,  at  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia. \'eteran  mail  carrier  of  Nez  Perce  County,  having  come  to  Lewiston  in 
1878.      Survived  by  wife  and  five  children. 

Taylor,  William  Franklin.  Born  May  16,  1862.  Died  January  7.  1933,  at  Boise. 
Came  to  Idaho  in  1887.  Resided  in  Boise  15  years.  Survived  by  wife  and  six 
children. 

Thews,  Alice  A.  Died  in  Boise,  November  24,  1934,  aged  73>.  Miss  Thews  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Boise  in  1869.  Her  education  was  received  at  St.  Michaels 
School,  the  first  school  established  in  Boise,  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  taught 
school  in  both  Boise  and  Silver  City,  being  among  the  first  persons  to  go  out  to 
teach,  who  had  been  educated  wholly  within  the  state.  Later  she  went  to  Malad. 
serving  as  Postmistress  there  for  eight  years,  and  in  1898  was  elected  County 
Treasurer  of  Oneida  County,  after  which  she  returned  to  Boise,  where  she  spent 
her   remaining  days.      She  is   survived  by  five  nieces. 

TiioMASOX.  ^Iichael.  Died  June  5.  1933,  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Idaho.  Engaged  in 
farming  and  sheep  raising  there  more  than  forty  years. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Belle.  Died  January  15.  1934.  at  Nampa.  Lived  in  Ola,  Idaho  40 
years.      Survived  by  husband  and  two  children. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Emily  Maria.  Died  September  3.  1933,  at  American  Falls.  Lived 
in  Power  County  since   1886.      Survived  by  six  children, 

Thompson,  ^Mrs.  Emily  Caroline,  Born  October  7,  1892,  Died  March  28.  1934,  in 
Nevada.  Native  daughter  of  Rockland  \'alley,  Idaho.  Survived  by  husband  and 
two  children, 

Thorpe,  William  H.  Died  January  14,  1934.  Resident  of  Idaho  for  40  years.  Was 
State  .game  warden  during  (Governor  Alexander's  administration.  Survived  by  three 
daughters. 

Thurston,  J.  S.  Died  May  9.  1934.  age  7  7,  at  Payette,  where  he  had  resided  43  years. 
Survived  by  wife  and   five  children. 

Toevs.  Rev,  John,  Born  July  30.  1865.  Died  February  16,  1934.  Resident  of  Aber- 
deen since  1907,     Pioneer  farmer  and  minister.   Survived  by  wife  and  five  children, 

Towne,  Elmer  Charles,  Born.  1858.  Died  November  15,  1933.  at  Boise.  Located 
in  Idaho  in  1887.     Was  resident  of  Pine.  Idaho,      Survived  by  his  wife, 

Trelford,  Mks,  Eva  C,  Born  July  10.  1871,  at  Placerville.  Idaho,  Died  December  6, 
1933.  at  Lynden.  Washington.  A  daughter  of  pioneer  family  of  Boise  Basin. 
.Survived   by    husband. 

Tremaynk,  Hyrum  S.  Died  March  4,  1934.  age  S2.  Settled  in  Albion  in  1881  and 
had  oi)erated  a  barber  shop  in  the  same  building  for  51  years.  Survived  by  wife 
and  four  children. 
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Trude,  Alfred  Samuel.  Born,  1846.  Died  December  13,  1933.  at  Chicago.  lllinoi.s. 
Came  to  Rea,  Idaho  in  1888,  where  he  started  the  Trude  ranch.  Was  also  a 
prominent    lawyer.      Survived   by    four    children. 

Vance,  Samuel  E.  Born  August  19,  1860.  Died  March  17,  1934.  Lived  in  Boise  40 
years.     Survived  by  wife  and  eight  children. 

Van  Sicklin,  Edward  A.  Born  May  16,  1861.  Died  February  14,  1934,  at  Baker. 
Oregon.  Was  prominent  sheepman  of  Weiser,  and  served  as  state  senator  from 
Washington    County,    for   several    years.      Survived   by   wife  and   three   children. 

Vermillion,  Dr.  J.  B.  Died  August  1,  1933,  age  71,  at  Boise.  Came  to  Idaho  35 
years  ago.      Survived  by   wife   and   three   sons. 

Villeneuve,  Hermidas  (Henry).  Born  September  1,  1872.  Died  October  14,  1933. 
at   Nampa.      Resided  in   Idaho  35   years.      Wife  and  one  son  survive. 

Von  Ende,  Dr.  Carl  Leopold.  Died  October  9,  1934,  at  Moscow.  Idaho.  Head  ul 
the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  Dr.  Von  Ende  had  been 
with  the  University  since  1908  and  was  a  scientist  of  note,  being  a  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  a  Fellow  of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of    Science.      Survived  by  his   wife  and   two  children. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Irene  Coffin.  Born,  1875.  Died  September  8.  1934,  at  Boise.  Native 
daughter,  whose  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Coffin,  pioneer  Boiseans. 
One  daughter  survives. 

Wallace,  Hykum.  Died  at  Soldiers'  Home  in  Boise,  July  21,  1934,  age  91.  Mr. 
Wallace  served  in  the   Union  army  during  the  Civil   War. 

Ward,  Hykum  H.  Died  March  14,  1934,  at  age  of  64,  in  Burley,  Idaho.  One  of  the 
original  entrymen  homesteading  on  Minidoka  project.  Survived  by  wife  and  three 
children. 

Watts,  Joseph  T,  Died  September  20,  1934,  age  74.  at  American  Falls,  where  he  had 
resided  62  years.      Survived  by  wife  and   four  sons. 

V\'aterhouse,  Dr.  George.  Born  October  7,  1860.  Died  March  13,  1933,  at  Boise. 
Practiced  medicine  in   Weiser  for  47   years.     Survived  by  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Waylanu,  Lkland  a.  Died  March  6.  1934,  at  Kellogg,  Idaho,  age  79.  One  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Nezperce,  and  operated  a  wagon  train  from  Ogden  over  the  Ore.mm 
'IVail  to   Lewiston   in   early   days.      Survived  by  one  son. 

Wi-.ATHEUKY,  Mrs.  Sakah.  Died  June  4,  1934,  at  Juliaetta,  lilalio.  An  Ulaho  i)i()netr 
since    1871.      .Survived  by   seven   children. 

Weir,  Thomas.  Horn,  1852.  Died  December  29,  1933,  at  Kmitland,  Idaiio.  Was  a 
pioneer  miinster  of   Fruitland.      Survived  by  four  children. 

Wki.ls,  Will.  Born  May  12,  1864.  Died  June  25,  1934,  at  I'ayette.  Idaho.  Lived  in 
Payette  since  1900.  Publisher  of  Payette  Enterprise  for  26  years.  Survived  by 
wife   and   four   children. 

Wekky,  Thomas.  Horn  February  3.  1845.  Died  September  25.  1''33,  at  Hroadlord. 
Idaho.  .Settled  in  the  Wood  River  country  in  18S4;  veteran  miner.  Smvived  by 
six   children. 

West,  T.  B.  Born  June  4,  1874.  Died  September  4,  \^.]4.  at  Orofinu.  Was  ()r()bate 
judge  of  Clearwater  County  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Came  in  Moscow.  Id.iliu  over 
forty   years  ago.      Survived   by    wife  and   five  children. 

Wheilek,  (iiOKGK  J.  Bom  October  2S.  1848.  Died  Febiuary  2,^,  1''34,  at  American 
Tails.  Was  a  Civil  War  veteran;  participated  in  battle  of  X'icksbiiri;.  Settled  at 
American    Falls    ^7    years   ago.      Wife   and    seven   children    survive. 

WiiiTiNc;,  Mi:s.  FoKREST.  Born  December  4.  1895,  in  Bannock  County,  Id.iho.  Died 
Septemlier    24,    1934,    at    .Salmon    City.    Idaho.      Survived    by    eleven    cliildr.-n. 

Whitney.  .Mrs.  .Minie  J.  Horn  February  28.  1880,  at  Cam.is.  Id.iho.  Du-d  A\>\\\  S. 
\'>.^4.   at    Boise.      Survived   l>y   eight    children. 

Wii.cox.    .Mks.    Julia    Ann.       Horn.     1845.       Die<l    September.     I''33.      Crosseil    plaiu',    by 

ox  team   in    1H51    to   .Salt    Lake   City.      Resided   in    Paris.    Id.iho   since    18(»4. 
Wii.KS,    John    \'.      Born,    1845.      Died    April    14,    l'>.?3.    at    Lewiston.    Idaho.      Citi/en    ol 

\'e/    Perce  (ounty    for   over   fifty    sears.      Smvived   by   einht   cliil(lr«-n. 
Williams,    Mks.    I.uiv    T.       Horn,    IM4,<.      |)if<|    J.inu.iry    31.    l'/3.^   at    Xe/peice,    Id.iho. 

One    of    the    old<st    members    of     .\e/     Perrr    tribe,    and    valued     liistori.in    of    t-.ii  liei 

pioneer    days. 

Williams.    Mis.    Mai;y.      Horn.    1873.   near   ,Stai.    Idaho.      Du.l    D.rcnibei,    1'*.^?.    in    (  ali 
fornia.      I.i\<d   most   of   her  life   in    Hoi»e   Valley.      One  d.iiighter   survives. 

Wilson,  Josi  im  P.  Died  at  Boise,  Idaho.  July  IH.  I'<34,  age*!  S8.  Mi.  Wilson  crossed 
the  iil.iiiis  by  ox  i«-am  and  settled  in  Boise  in  the  year  18(i4.  Hr  was  United  .States 
Marshal  two  terms,  .md  was  sheriff  ol  .\da  County  duriny  its  most  cxcitiiiy  teiii- 
tonal   day>^.      Hi^    wite    suivive- 
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WiNSLOW.  Any  D.  Died  Ft-bruary,  1934.  Oldest  resident  of  Greenleaf,  Idaho.  Ten 
children    survive. 

Wise,  Matilda  Jane.  Died  November  6.  1934,  at  Boise,  aged  82.  Came  to  Boise  4.S 
years  ago.  where  she  taught  school  as  Matilda  Jane  Hayes.  Helped  organize  the 
Columbian   Club. 

WoMACK,  Isaac  O.  Died  May  2,  1933  at  Emmett.  Idaho.  Was  an  early  Indian  fighter 
of   Payette   Valley.        Wife  and   one   son   survive. 

WoNDERSHEK,  Mrs.  Anna.  Born  January  21,  1858.  Died  June  17,  1934,  at  Boise. 
Resided  in  Idaho  most  of  her  life.      Survived  by  three  children. 

WooDwoRTH,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Born  August  6,  1862.  Died  December  13,  1933.  at  Gooding. 
Idaho,  where  she  had  resided  43  years.  She  crossed  the  plains  to  Baker.  Oregon, 
when  six  weeks  old,  and  came  to  Caldwell.   Idaho  in  1865.  Survived  by  five  children. 

Yaryan,  James  Finlev.  Born  May  3,  1847.  Died  March  16,  1934,  at  Boise.  Resided 
in  Boise  Valley  64  years.  Pioneer  freighter  and  cattleman.  Survived  by  wife  and 
one  son. 

Young,  Charles  M.  Died  March  4,  1934,  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  age  67.  Resident  of 
Idaho  since   1888.     Three  children   survive.  • 

Zapp,  Matt.  Died  May  16,  1933,  at  Boise,  Idaho.  Pioneer  Idaho  lumberman.  Wife 
and  three  children   survive. 
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ADA    lohn    Breckenridge   Boise 

ADAMS  W.  F.  Winkler  Council 

BANNOCK    Dr.  Minnie  Howard  Pocatello 

BEAR    LAKE   :Mrs.  Henry  F.  Spidell  Montpelier 

BENEWAH  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hunt  St.  Maries 

BINGHAM     Mrs.  Byrd  Trego  Blackfoot 

BLAINE   Joseph   Fuld  Hailev 

BOISE   Mrs.  Nellie  Ireton  Mills  .Garden  Valley 

BONNER    L.   C.   Anderson  Sandpoint 

BONNEVILLE    ....Barzilla  Clark  Idaho   Falls 

BOUNDARY     Miss  Mary  V.  Hawkins       Bonners  Ferry 

BUTTE   C.  A.  Bottolfsen  Arco 

CAMAS    Mrs.  A.  S.  Reynolds  Fairfield 

CANYON    VV.    B.    Mitchell  Parma 

CARTPjOU     Abraham   C.  Anderson  Soda  Springs 

CASSIA   iMrs.  A.  G.  Sauthre  Burley 

CLARK      Mrs.   Ella  Palmer  Dubois 

CLEARWATER     .  [.   P.   Harlan  Orofino 

CUSTER   Chase    Clark   Challis 

l^M.MORE    Dorothy   Rosevear  Glenns   Ferrv 

FRANKLIN     L.   W.    Hatch   Frankliii 

FREMONT    Mrs.    Hugh   Rankin   ..     Ashton 

GEM  Mrs.   Ruth   Hunt   Emmett 

(iODDlNG   Mrs.    Chas.    Shoults  Gooding 

[  DAHO    I  Jo\  (1    lu'im  Kooskia 

JEFFERSON  Mr.s.    L.   A.   Brossard  Rigby 

"|ICRr)ME     Clark    Stanton         .„. )crome 

LATAH    „„..Mrs.   F.  B.   Laney  Moscow 

LFMfll       p:d\vin   K.  Abbott  Salmon   Citv 

LEWIS  I'i-vvv    Mitchell      Xezperce 

LIXC^OI.X  Win.'  C.   Hart  .Shoshone 

MAD1S().\  Mrs.  Jessie  Atkinson    Rexburg 

MIXIDOKA  11.    W   Fails Rupert 

XI'.Z   IM'.K'Ch:  R.    G.    P.ailey  _ Lewiston 

r)Xb:iI)\  Miss   II.   E.   Morgan        Malad 

0\\A'IIf''.F.  Mrs.    !.en;i    r.irmingham  Silver  Citv 

l^\^■|•:TTI':  Mrs.    May    Gilmore  Rayette 

Mrs.    Iv    I.   Cummings  Ra\etti* 

R()\\'I-:R  R.    W.    .\iisenhimer  .\merican   V\ill> 

SII()SI1()X1":  Mrs.    X.    Osboni  W.ill.ire 

Mrs.    M.   (ioodwin  Kell«»gg 

TI\TnX  Robert    W  .'idekiiid  I  )rigi's 

V'AI.LI'A'  .Nh>.    II.    .\R   Gilliam  .McCall 

TWIX    IvXLLS       .    Mrs.   1.    W.    Rernne  Twin    l-\ilU 

WAS11IXGT(.)X        .\le.\is    Jacksun  W  cim  r 
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